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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  V. 


VOLUMES  V.  AND  VI. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  TO  THE 

PEACE  OF  NIKIAS. 

B.C.  490-421. 


I  HAD  reckoned  upon  carrying  my  readers  in  these 
two  volumes  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse. 

But  the  narration  of  events,  now  that  we  are  under 
the  positive  guidance  of  Thucydid^s — coupled  with 
the  exposition  of  some  points  on  which  I  differ 
from  the  views  generally  taken  by  my  predecessors 
— ^have  occupied  greater  space  than  I  had  foreseen  : 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  my  Sixth  Volume 
beyond  the  usual  size,  in  order  to  arrive  even  at 
the  Peace  of  Nikias. 

The  interval  of  disturbance  and  partial  hostility, 
which  ensued  between  that  peace  and  the  Athenian 
expedition,  will  therefore  be  reserved  for  the  be- 
ginning of  my  Seventh  Volume,  the  publication  of 
which  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

G.  G. 

Dec.  1848. 
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mtiead  qf  Cape  Poseidon. 
—    p.  537,  in  line  1  of  note,  read  Protagoras  instead  qf  Pythagoras. 
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to  the  ruined  acropolis. — Xerxes  reviews  his  fleet  at  Phal^- 
rum — debate  about  the  policy  of  fighting  a  naval  battle  at 
Salamis — prudent  counsel  of  Queen  Artemisia. — Resolution 
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that  resulution  had  been  executed.—  lliemistokles  opposes 
the  resolution,  persuades  Eurybiades  and  prevails  upon  him 
to  reopen  the  debate. — Synod  of  Grecian  chiefs  again  con- 
vened— Themlstokl^s  tries  to  get  the  former  resolution  re- 
scinded— the  Peloponnesians  adhere  to  it — angry  words. — 
Menace  of  Themistokles  to  retire  with  the  Athenian  squa- 
dron, unless  a  battle  were  to  be  fought  at  Salamis — Eury- 
biad^  takes  upon  him  to  adopt  this  measure. — The  Pelo- 
ponnesian  chiefs,  silenced  for  the  moment,  afterwards  refuse 
obedience.  Third  synod  convened — renewed  disputes ;  the 
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stokl^ — he  sends  a  private  message  across  to  Xerxes,  per- 
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Xerxes  to  prevent  any  of  the  Greeks  from  escaping — his 
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comes  in  the  night  to  the  Greek  fleet  from  iEgina — informs 
the  chiefs  that  they  are  enclosed  by  the  Persians,  and  that 
escape  has  become  impossible. —  Position  of  Xerxes — order 
of  the  fleets,  and  plan  of  attack. — Battle  of  Salamis — con- 
fusion and  complete  defeat  of  the  Persians. — Distinguished 
gallantry  of  Queen  Artemisia. — Expectations  of  the  Greeks 
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tion of  his  army. — Retreating  march  of  Xerxes  to  the  Helles- 
pont— sufferings  of  his  troops.  He  finds  the  bridge  broken, 
and  crosses  the  strait  on  shipboard  into  Asia. — Joy  of  the 
Greeks— distribution  of  honours  and  prizes. — Honours  ren- 
dered to  TTiemistokl^  141-196 
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assembles  in  the  spring  at  i£gina. — General  adherence  of 
the  medising  Greeks  to   Mardonius — revolt  of  Potidea — 
which  is  besieged  in  vain  by  Artabazus. — Mardonius,  after 
wintering  in  Thessaly,  resumes  operations  in  the  spring  in 
Boeotia.     He  consults  the   Boeotian  oracles. — Mardonius 
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they  display. — Remonstrance   sent   by   the  Athenians   to 
Sparta — ungenerous   slackness   of  the   Spartans. —  Large 
Spartan  force  collected  under  Pausanias  at  the  Isthmus. — 
Mardonius,   afler  ravaging  Attica,  retires  into  Boeotia. — 
Discouragement  in  the  army  of  Mardonius  generally  :  Ther- 
sander  of  Orchomenus  at  the  banquet :  jealousies  between 
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the  reluctance  of  Artabazus  and  other  officers  he  determines 
on  a  general  attack :  he  tries  to  show  that  the  prophecies 
are  favourable  to  him. — His  intention  communicated  to  the 
Athenians  in  the  night  by  Alexander  of  Macedon. — Pausa- 
nias changes  places  in  the  line  between  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians. — Mardonius  again  attacks  them  with  his  cavalry. 
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— In  consequence  of  the  annoyance  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
Pausanias  determines  to  move  in  the  night  into  the  Island. 
— Confusion  of  the  Grecian  army  in  executing  this  night- 
movement. — Refusal  of  the  Spartan  lochage  Amompharetus 
to  obey  the  order  for  the  night-march. — Mistrust  of  Pausa- 
nias and  the  Spartans,  exhibited  by  the  Athenians. — Pausa- 
nias moves  without  Amompharetus,  who  speedily  follows 
him. — Astonishment  of  Mardonius  on  discovering  that  the 
Greeks  had  retreated  during  the  night — he  pursues  and 
attacks  them  with  disorderly  impatience. — Battle  of  Plateea. 
— Great  personal  bravery  of  the  Persians — they  are  totally 
defeated,  and  Mardonius  slain. — ^The  Athenians  on  the  lefl 
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cian fleet :  it  moves  to  the  rescue  of  Samos  from  the  Per- 
sians.— ^The  Persian  fleet  abandons  Samos  and  retires  to 
Mykald  in  Ionia. — Mistrust  of  the  fidelity  of  the  lonians 
entertained  by  the  Persian  generals. — The  Greeks  land  to 
attack  the  Persians   ashore — revelation  of  the  victory  of 
PlaUea,  gained  by  their  countrymen  on  the  same  morning, 
springs  up  in  their  minds  before  the  battle. — Battle  of  My- 
kalfi — revolt  of  the  lonians  in  the  Persian  camp — complete 
defeat  of  the  Persians. — Retirement  of  the  defeated  Persian 
army  to  Sardis. — Reluctance  of  the  Spartans  to  adopt  the 
continental  lonians  into  their  alliance — proposition  to  trans- 
port them  across  the  iEgean  into  Western  Greece — rejected 
by  the  Athenians. — ^The  Grecian  fleet  sails  to  the  Helles- 
pont :  the  Spartans  return  home,  but  the  Athenians  remain 
to  attack  the  Chersonese. — Siege  of  Sestos— antipathy  of 
the  Chersonesites  against  Artayktfis. — Capture  of  Sestos — 
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Events  in  Sicily  down  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian 
Dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  Popular  Governments 
throughout  the  Island. 


Agrigentum  and  Gela  superior  to  Syracuse  before  500  b.c. — 
Phalaris  despot  of  Agrigentum. — Syracuse  in  500  b.c. — 
oligarchical  government  under  the  Gamori  or  privileged  de- 
scendants of  the  original  proprietary  colonists  — the  Demos 
— the  Kyllyrii  or  Serfs. — Early  governments  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Sicily — original  oligarchies  subverted  in  manyplaces 
by  despots — attempted  colony  of  the  Spartan  prince  Do- 
rieus. — Kleander  despot  of  Gela — b.c.  about  500 — First  rise 
of  Gelo  and  ^Enesid^mus  in  his  service.     TSlinSs,  the  first 
marked  ancestor  of  Gelo. — Gelo — in  high  command  among 
the  mercenaries  of  HippokratSs  despot  of  Gela. — Fate  of  the 
Ionic  town  of  ZanklS,  afterwards  Messina — it  is  seized  by 
the  Samians — conduct  of  Hippokrates. — HippokratSs   is 
victorious  over  the  Syracusans — takes  Kamarina — dies — 
Gelo  becomes  in  his  place  despot  of  Gela. — Greatness  of 
Gelo — he  gets  possession  of  Syracuse — and  transfers  the 
seat  of  his  power  from  Gela  to  Syracuse. — Conquest  of 
various  Sicilian  towns  by  Gelo — he  transports  the  oligarchy 
to  Syracuse,  and  sells  the  Demos  for  slaves. — Increased 
power  and  population  of  Syracuse  under  Gelo — it  becomes 
the  first  city  in  Sicily. — Power  of  Gelo  when  the  envoys 
from  Sparta  and  Athens  came  to  entreat  his  aid — b.c  481. 
— Plans  of  Gelo  for  strengthening  Sicilian  Hellenism  against 
the  barbaric  interests  in  the  islands. — Spartan  and  Athe- 
nian  envoys   apply  to   Gelo — his   answer. — Carthaginian 
invasion  of  Sicily,  simultaneous  with  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes. — The  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilkar  be- 
siege Himera — battle  of  Ilimera — complete  victory  gained 
over  them  by  Gelo. — Supremacy  of  Gelo  in  Sicily — hegrants 
peace  to  the  Carthaginians. — Conduct  of  Gelo  towards  the 
confederate  Greeks  who  were  contending  against  Xerxes. — 
Number  of  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Himera  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  Carthaginian  cities — their  prosperity, 
especially  that  of  Agrigentum. — Death   and   obsequies  of 
Gelo. — Number  of  new  citizens  whom  Gelo  had  introduced 
at  Syracuse. — Hiero,  brother  and  successor  of  Gelo  at  Sy- 
racuse— jealous  of  his  brother  Polyz^Ius — harsh  as  a  ruler 
— quarrel  between  Hiero  of  Syracuse  and  Th^ro  of  Agri- 
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gentum — appeased  by  the  poet  Simonid^s. — Severe  treat- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Hiraera  by  Th^ro. — Power  and 
exploits  of  Hiero — against  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhe- 
nians — against  Anaxilaus — he  founds  the  city  of  i£tna — 
new  wholesale  transplantation  of  inhabitants — compliments 
of  Pindar. — Death  of  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  and  of  Th^ro 
of  Agrigcntum.     Thrasydaeus,  son  of  Th^ro,  rules  Agri- 
gentum  and  Himera.    His  cruel  government — he  is  defeated 
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ive defeat  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  and  of  Rhegium    273-320 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

From  the  Battles  of  Platsea  and  Mykale  down  to  the  deaths 
of  Themistokl^s  and  Aristeides. 

Causes  of  the  disgraceful  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece — his 
own  defects — inferior  quality  and  slackness  of  most  of  his 
army. — ^Tendency  to  exaggerate  the  heroism  of  the  Greeks. 
— Comparison  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  with  the 
invasion  of  Persia  afterwards  by  Alexander  the  Great. — No 
improvement  in  warfare  among  the  Persians  during  that  in- 
terval of  150  years — great  improvement  among  the  Greeks. 
— Progressive  spirit  in  Greece — operating  through  Athenian 
initiative. — Conduct  of  Athens  in  the  repulse  of  the  Persians 
— her  position,  temper,  and  in6uence,  after  that  event. — Pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  Athenians  to  restore  their  city — -jealous  ob- 
structions caused  by  the  Peloponnesians. — Stratagem  of 
Theinistoklds  to  procure  for  the  Athenians  the  opportunity 
of  fortifying  their  city. — ^Athens  fortified — confusion  of  the 
Spartans — disappointment  of  the  allies. — Effect  of  this  in- 
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mistokl^  for  the  naval  aggrandisement  of  the  city — fortified 
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mation of  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  under  Athens  as  presi- 
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called to  Sparta — imprisoned — put  on  his  trial — tries  to 
provoke  the  Helots  to  revolt. — He  is  detected  by  the  reve- 
lation of  a  slave — incredulity  or  fear  of  the  Ephors. — His 
arrest  and  death — atonement  made  for  offended  sanctuary. 
— ^Themistoki^s  is  compromised  in  the  detected  treason  of 
Pausanias. — Position  of  Themistokl^  at  Athens — tendency 
of  Athenian  parties  and  politics. — Effect  of  the  events  of 
the  Persian  war  up6n  Athenian  political  sentiment—  stimu- 
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lus  to  democracy. — Alteration  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitu- 
tion— all  citizens  without  exception  are  rendered  politically 
admissible  to  office  :  first,  universal  eligibility  and  election 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  TO  THE  MARCH  OF 

XERXES  AGAINST  GREECE. 

In  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  preceding  vo-  KcwiatioM 
lume,  I  described  the  Athenian  victory  at  Marathon,  to  invade 

.  Greece  a 

the  repulse  of  the  Persian  general  Datis,  and  the  second 
return  of  his  armament  across  the  iEgean  to  the  ilu^death. 
Asiatic  coast.  He  had  been  directed  to  conquer  both 
Eretria  and  Athens  :  an  order  which  he  had  indeed 
executed  in  part  with  success,  as  the  string  of 
Eretrian  prisoners  brought  to  Susa  attested — but 
which  remained  still  unfulfilled  in  regard  to  the 
city  principally  obnoxious  to  Darius.  Far  from 
satiating  his  revenge  upon  Athens,  the  Persian 
monarch  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  an 
ignominious  defeat.  His  wrath  against  the  Athe- 
nians rose  to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever,  and  he  com- 
menced vigorous  preparations  for  a  renewed  attack 

VOL.  V.  B 
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upon  them  as  well  as  upon  Greece  generally.  Re- 
solved upon  assembling  the  entire  force  of  his  em- 
pire, he  directed  the  various  satraps  and  sub- 
governors  throughout  all  Asia  to  provide  troops, 
horses,  and  ships  both  of  war  and  burthen.  For 
no  less  than  three  years  the  empire  was*  agitated  by 
this  immense  levy,  which  Darius  determined  to 
conduct  in  person  against  Greece  ^  Nor  was  his 
determination  abated  by  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  broke  out  about  the  time  when  his  prepara- 
tions w^ere  completed.  HeVas  on  the  point  of  under- 
taking simultaneously  the  two  enterprises — the  con- 
quest of  Greece  and  the  reconquest  of  Egypt — when 
he  was  surprised  by  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
six  years.  As  a  precaution  previous  to  this  in- 
tended march,  he  had  nominated  as  successor 
Xerxes,  his  son  by  Atossa ;  for  the  ascendency  of 
that  queen  ensured  to  Xerxes  the  preference  over 
his  elder  brother  Artabazanes,  son  of  Darius  by  a 
former  wife,  and  born  before  the  latter  became 
king.  The  choiceof  the  reigning  monarch  passed 
unquestioned,  and  Xerxes  succeeded  without  oppo- 
sition*.    It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  though 

*  Herodot.  vii.  3,  4. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  1-4.  He  mentions — simply  as  a  report,  and  seemingly 
without  believing  it  himself — that  Demaratus  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta 
was  at  Susa  at  the  moment  when  Darius  was  about  to  choose  a  suc- 
cessor among  his  sons  (this  cannot  consist  with  Ktesias,  Persic,  c.  23) : 
and  that  he  suggested  to  Xerxes  a  convincing  argument  by  which  to 
determine  the  mind  of  his  father,  urging  the  analogy  of  the  law  of 
regal  succession  at  Sparta,  whereby  the  son  of  a  king,  born  after  his 
father  became  king,  was  preferred  to  an  elder  son  born  before  ^at 
event.    The  existence  of  such  a  custom  at  Sparta  may  well  be  doubted. 

Some  other  anecdotes,  not  less  difficult  of  belief  than  this,  and  alike 
calculated  to  bestow  a  factitious  importance  on  Demaratus,wiU  be  noticed 
in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  latter  received  from  the  Persian  king  the 
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we  shall  meet  with  several  acts  of  cruelty  and  atro- 
city perpetrated  in  the  Persian  regal  family,  there 
is  nothing  like  that  systematic  fratricide  which  has 
been  considered  necessary  to  guarantee  succession 
in  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  empires. 

The  intense  wrath  against  Athens,  which  had  sacoeeded 
become  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  xenes!^" 
Darius,  was  yet  unappeased  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  that  his 
crown  now  passed  to  a  prince  less  obstinately  hos- 
tile as  well  as  in  every  respect  inferior.  Xerxes, 
personally  the  handsomest^  and  most  stately  man 
amid  the  immense  crowd  which  he  led  against 
Greece,  was  in  character  timid  and  faint-hearted, 
over  and  above  those  defects  of  vanity,  childish 
self-conceit,  and  blindness  of  appreciation,  which 
he  shared  more  or  less  with  all  the  Persian  kings. 
Yet  we  shall  see  that  even  under  his  conduct,  the 
invasion  of  Greece  was  very  near  proving  success- 
ful :  and  it  might  well  have  succeeded  altogether, 
had  he  been  either  endued  with  the  courageous 
temperament,  or  inflamed  with  the  fierce  animosity, 
of  his  father. 

On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  Xerxes  found  the  ■•«•  ^^ s. 
forces  of  the  empire  in  active  preparation,  pur-  J^nq^t 

of  Egypt 

grant  of  Pergamos  and  Teuthrania,  with  their  land-revenues,  which  his  g^^g^ 
descendants  long  afterwards  continued  to  occupy  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii. 
1-6)  :  and  perhaps  these  descendants  may  have  been  among  the  persons 
from  whom  Herodotus  derived  his  information  respecting  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes.     See  vii.  239. 

Plutarch  (De  Fratemo  Amore,  p.  488)  gives  an  account  in  many  re- 
spects different  concerning  the  circumstances  which  determined  the 
SQCcession  of  Xerxes  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother. 

'  Herod,  vii.  187.  The  like  personal  beauty  is  ascribed  to  Darius  Co- 
domaonus,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings  (Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  21). 
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suant  to  the  orders  of  Darius  ;  except  Egypt, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  revolt.  His  first  necessity 
was  to  reconquer  this  country  ;  a  purpose  for  which 
the  great  military  power  now  in  readiness  was 
found  amply  sufficient.  Egypt  was  subdued  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  much  harder  dependence  than 
before  :  we  may  presume  that  the  tribute  was  in- 
creased, as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  Persian  oc- 
cupying force,  maintained  by  contributions  levied 
on  the  natives.  Achaemenes,  brother  of  Xerxes, 
was  installed  there  as  satrap. 

But  Xerxes  was  not  at  first  equally  willing  to 
prosecute  the  schemes  of  his  deceased  father  against 
Greece.  At  least  such  is  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  who  represents  Mardonius  as  the  grand  in- 
stigator of  the  invasion,  partly  through  thirst  for 
warlike  enterprise,  partly  from  a  desire  to  obtain 
the  intended  conquest  as  a  satrapy  for  himself.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  Grecian  counsellors  to  enforce 
his  recommendation  both  by  the  promise  of  help 
and  by  the  colour  of  religion.  The  great  family  of  the 
Aleuadse,  belonging  to  Larissa  and  perhaps  to  other 
towns  in  Thessaly,  were  so  eager  in  the  cause  that 
their  principal  members  came  to  Susa  to  oflfer  an 
easy  occupation  of  that  frontier  territory  of  Hellas : 
while  the  exiled  Peisistratids  from  Athens  still  per- 
severed in  striving  to  procure  their  own  restoration 
at  the  tail  of  a  Persian  army.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, they  brought  with  them  to  Susa  a  new  in- 
strument, the  holy  mystic  Onomakritus — a  man 
who  had  acquired  much  reputation,  not  by  pro- 
phesying himself,  but  by  collecting,  arranging,  in- 
terpreting,   and   delivering   out,  prophetic   verses 
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passing  under  the  name  of  the  ancient  seer  or  poet 
Musaeus.  Thirty  years  before,  in  the  flourishing 
days  of  the  Peisistratids,  he  had  lived  at  Athens, 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  Hipparchus,  and  con- 
sulted by  him  as  the  expositor  of  these  venerated 
documents.  But  having  been  detected  by  the  poet 
Lasus  of  Hermione,  in  the  very  act  of  interpolating 
them  with  new  matter  of  his  own,  Hipparchus  ba- 
nished him  with  indignation.  The  Peisistratids 
however,  now  in  banishment  themselves,  forgot  or 
forgave  this  offence,  and  carried  Onomakritus  with 
his  prophecies  to  Susa,  announcing  him  as  a  person 
of  oracular  authority,  to  assist  in  working  on  the 
mind  of  Xerxes.  To  this  purpose  his  interpola- 
tions, or  his  omissions,  were  now  directed  :  for 
when  introduced  to  the  Persian  monarch,  he  recited 
emphatically  various  encouraging  predictions  where- 
in the  bridging  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  trium- 
phant march  of  a  barbaric  host  into  Greece,  ap- 
peared as  predestined  ;  while  he  carefully  kept  back 
all  those  of  a  contrary  tenor,  which  portended  cala- 
mity and  disgrace.  So  at  least  Herodotus  ^  stre- 
nuous in  upholding  the  credit  of  Bakis,  Musaeus, 
and  other  Grecian  prophets  whose  verses  were  in 
circulation,  expressly  assures  us.  The  religious 
encouragements  of  Onomakritus,  and  the  political 
cooperation   proffered   by   the   Aleuadae,   enabled 

'  Herodot.  vii.  6 ;  viii.  20,  96,  77*  ^OvofjuucpiTos — KartXryc  rS^f 
Xpfjo-fAS)^^  tl  fi€v  Ti  €V€Oi  axf>dkfia  <f>€pov  rf  Il€payj,  rS>v  yutv  tf\ty€  ovdcv* 
6  d€  r^  tvTvxf<rrara  €KKty6fX€vos,  fK€y€  t6v  t€  'EXKyjottovtov  as  fcv^^ww 
XP*ov  cfj;  \nr  dpdp6s  Tlipo'tfo,  rriv  rt  Tkaarip  €(Tiyt6fitvos,  &C. 

An  intimation  somewhat  curious  respecting  this  collection  of  prophe- 
cies ;  it  was  of  an  extremely  varied  character,  and  contained  promises 
or  threats  to  meet  any  emergency  which  might  arise. 
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Mardonius  effectually  to  overcome  the  reluctance 
of  his  master.  Nor  indeed  was  it  difficult  to  show, 
according  to  the  feelings  then  prevalent,  that  a  new 
king  of  Persia  was  in  honour  obliged  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire*.  The  conquering  im- 
pulse springing  from  the  first  founder  was  as  yet 
unexhausted ;  the  insults  offered  by  the  Athenians 
remained  still  unavenged  :  and  in  addition  to  this 
double  stimulus  to  action,  Mardonius  drew  a  capti- 
vating picture  of  Europe  as  an  acquisition — **  it 
was  the  finest  land  in  the  world,  produced  every 
variety  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  was  too  good  a 
possession  for  any  mortal  man  except  the  Persian 
kings*."  Fifteen  years  before,  the  Milesian  Ari- 
stagoras^,  when  entreating  the  Spartans  to  assist 
the  Ionic  revolt,  had  exaggerated  the  wealth  and 
productiveness  of  Asia  in  contrast  with  the  poverty 
of  Greece — a  contrast  less  widely  removed  from 
the  truth,  at  that  time,  than  the  picture  presented 
by  Mardonius. 
Xerxes  re-  Having  thus  been  persuaded  to  alter  his  original 
invade  vicws,  Xcrxcs  convokcd  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
"***•  Persian  counsellors,  and  announced  to  them  his  re- 
solution to  invade  Greece,  setting  forth  the  mingled 
motives  of  revenge  and  aggrandizement  which  im- 
pelled him,  and  representing  the  conquest  of  Greece 
as  carrying  with  it  that  of  all  Europe,  so  that  the 
Persian  empire  would  become  coextensive  with  the 
sether  of  Zeus  and  the  limits  of  the  sun's  course. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  invasion,  now  announced 

*  iEschylus,  Pers.  761. 

^  Herodot.  vii.  5.  o>r  ^  Evpcamj  ircptieaXX^r  X^PV*  '^^^  ^Mpta  iravroia 
(l>4p^i  rh  fjfJiepa,  /SacriXc t  tc  fiovv^  Binjr&v  d(irj  tKrrjaBat — X^P^^  Tra/x^o- 
p<oT(prip  (vii.  8).  '  Herodot.  v.  49. 
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and  about  to  take  place,  we  must  notice  especially 

the  historical  manner  and  conception  of  our  capital  Historical 

.    r  T  •  manner  and 

informant — Herodotus.     The  invasion  of  Greece  conception 
by  Xerxes,  and  the  final  repulse  of  his  forces,  con-  dotut. 
stitute  the  entire  theme  of  his  three  last  books,  and 
the  principal  object  of  his  whole  history,  towards 
which  the  previous  matter  is  intended  to  conduct. 
Amidst  those  prior  circumstances,  there  are  doubt- 
less many  which  have  a  substantive  importance  and 
interest  of  their  own,  recounted  at  so  much  length 
that  they  appear  coordinate  and  principal,  so  that 
the  thread  of  the  history  is  for  a  time  put  out  of 
sight.     Yet  we  shall  find,  if  we  bring  together  the 
larger  divisions  of  his  history,  omitting  the  occa- 
sional proUxities  of  detail,  that  such  thread  is  never 
lost  in  the  historian's  own  mind :  it  may  be  traced 
by  an  attentive  reader,  from  his  preface  and  the 
statement  immediately  following  it — of  Croesus  as 
the  first  barbaric  conqueror  of  the  Ionian  Greeks — 
down  to  the  full  expansion  of  his  theme,  "  Graecia 
Barbariae  lento  collisa  duello,"  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes.     That  expedition,  as  forming  the  consum- 
mation of  his  historical  scheme,  is  not  only  related 
more  copiously  and  continuously  than  any  events 
preceding  it,  but  is  also  ushered  in  with  an  unusual 
solemnity  of  religious  and  poetical  accompaniment, 
so  that  the  seventh  Book  of  Herodotus  reminds  us 
in  many  points  of  the  second  Book  of  the  Iliad : 
probably  too,  if  the  lost  Grecian  epics  had  reached 
us,  we  should  trace  many  other  cases  in  which  the 
imagination  of  the  historian  has  unconsciously  as- 
similated itself  to  them.     The  Dream  sent  by  the 
Gods  to  frighten  Xerxes,  when  about  to  recede  from 
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his  project — as  well  as  the  ample  catalogue  of 
nations  and  eminent  individuals  embodied  in  the 
Persian  host — ^have  both  of  them  marked  parallels 
in  the  Iliad :  and  Herodotus  seems  to  delight  in 
representing  to  himself  the  enterprise  against  Greece 
as  an  antithesis  to  that  of  the  Atreidse  against  Troy. 
He  enters  into  the  internal  feelings  of  Xerxes  with 
as  much  familiarity  as  Homer  into  those  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  introduces  "  the  counsel  of  Zeus  *'  as 
not  less  direct,  special,  and  overruling,  than  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey^ :  though  the  God- 
head in  Herodotus,  compared  with  Homer,  tends 
to  become  neuter  instead  of  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  retains  only  the  jealous  instincts  of  a  ruler, 
apart  from  the  appetites,  lusts,  and  caprices  of  a 
man :  acting  moreover  chiefly  as  a  centralized,  or 
at  least  as  a  homogeneous, « force,  in  place  of  the 
discordant  severalty  of  agents  conspicuous  in  the 
Homeric  theology.  The  religious  idea,  so  often 
presented  elsewhere  in  Herodotus — that  the  God- 
head was  jealous  and  hostile  to  excessive  good  for- 
tune or  immoderate  desires  in  man, — is  worked 
into  his  history  of  Xerxes  as  the  ever-present  moral 
and  as  the  main  cause  of  its  disgraceful  termination : 
for  we  shall  discover  as  we  proceed,  that  the  histo- 
rian, with  that  honourable  frankness  which  Plutarch 
calls  his  **  malignity,"  neither  ascribes  to  his  coun- 
trymen credit  greater  than  they  deserve  for  personal 
valour,  nor  seeks  to  veil  the  many  chances  of  defeat 
which  their  mismanagement  laid  open^. 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  3.  Aios  d*  cVcXctcro  fiovKI},  Herodotus  is  cha- 
racterized as  'OfjLripov  {rjKtarrjs — 'OfirfpiKaraTos  CDionys.  Halic.  ad  Cn. 
Pompeium,  p.  772,  Reiske :  Longinus  De  Subliin.  p.  86,  ed.  Pearce). 

'  While  Plutarch  (if  indeed  the  treatise  de  Herodoti  Malignitate  be 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  Xerxes  is  described  ^^^  *?. 

•^  ^  nounces  his 

as  having  originally  been  averse  to  the  enterprise,  project  to 
and  only  stimulated  thereto  by  the  persuasions  of  biyofPcr- 
M ardonius :  this  was  probably  the  genuine  Persian  icul)ra~ " 
belief,  for  the  blame  of  so  great  a  disaster  would  Jid^^^ 
naturally  be  transferred  from  the  monarch  to  some  eJ^  wid*^* 
evil  counsellor^    As  soon  as  Xerxes,  yielding  to  K^od 
persuasion,   has  announced,  to  the  Persian  chief 
men  whom  he   had  convoked,  his  resolution  to 
bridge  over  the  Hellespont  and  march  to  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  and  Europe,  Mardonius  is  repre- 

the  work  of  Plutarch)  treats  Herodotus  as  uncandid,  malicious,  corrupt, 
the  calumniator  of  great  men  and  glorious  deeds — Dionysius  of  Hali- 
karnassus  on  the  contrary,  with  more  reason,  treats  him  as  a  pattern 
of  excellent  dispositions  in  an  historian,  contrasting  him  in  this  respect 
with  Tliucydides,  to  whom  he  imputes  an  unfriendly  spirit  in  criticising 
Athens,  arising  from  his  long  banishment :  *H  fiiv  *lipo86Tov  bidBtaif 
cV  Snaatp  €iri€iK^£,  kgI  r6i£  fiiv  oyaBois  <rvin)^ofi€in),  tois  dc  kokois  avmk' 
yovtra'  ^  Se  QovKv^idov  BidBeais  av6(Ka<TT6s  res  Koi  iriKpa,  Koi  rfj  narpibi 
rrjs  <l>xfyrj£  fun^aiKOKOva-a'  rii  fuv  yhp  Afiapr^fiara  iir€^€p\€rat  Koi  fidka 
ampins,  reay  dc  Kara  vovv  K€\(apriK6r<iov  KaBdna(  ov  pefivrjTai  ^  &aw€p 
ifvayKaafUvoi.  (Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  de  Prsecip.  Historicis 
Judic.  p.  774,  Reisk.) 

Precisely  the  same  fault  which  Dionysius  here  imputes  to  Thucy- 
dides  (though  in  other  places  he  acquits  him,  anh  navros  <t>66vov  koi 
rrdfTtji  Ko\aK€ia£,  p.  824),  Plutarch  and  Dio  cast  far  more  harshly  upon 
Herodotus.     In  neither  case  is  the  reproach  deserved. 

Both  the  moralists  and  the  rhetoricians  of  ancient  times  were  verv 
apt  to  treat  history,  not  as  a  series  of  true  matters  of  fact,  exemplifying 
the  laws  of  human  nature  and  society,  and  enlarging  our  knowledge  of 
them  for  purposes  of  future  inference — but  as  if  it  were  a  branch  of 
fiction,  so  to  be  handled  as  to  please  our  taste  or  improve  our  morality. 
Dionysius,  blaming  Thucydides  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  period  of  ruinous  discord  in 
Greece,  ought  to  have  been  left  in  oblivion  and  never  to  have  passed 
into  history  {auajrjj  koi  \tjOu  Trapado6€is,  vno  rSiv  €Triyiyvop€i/o)v  rfyvoij(r6ai, 
ibid.  p.  768) — and  that  especially  Thucydides  ought  never  to  have 
thrown  the  blame  of  it  upon  his  own  city,  since  there  were  many  other 
causes  to  which  it  might  have  been  imputed  {iripais  €xovTa  noWaU 
dffMpfuus  TFcpid^ffai  ras  air  las,  p.  770). 

*  Herodot.  viii.  99.     Mapdoviov  iv  ahirf  riOivrts  :  compare  c.  100. 
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sented  as  expressing  his  ¥^arm  concurrence  in  the 
project,  extolling  the  immense  force  ^  of  Persia  and 
depreciating  the  lonians  in  Europe  (so  he  denomi- 
nated them)  as  so  poor  and  disunited  that  success 
was  not  only  certain  but  easy.     Against  the  rash- 
ness of  this  general — the  evil  genius  of  Xerxes — 
we  find  opposed  the  prudence  and  long  experience 
of  Artabanus,  brother  of  the  deceased  Darius,  and 
therefore  uncle  to  the  monarch.     The  age  and  re- 
lationship of  this  Persian  Nestor  emboldens  him  to 
undertake  the  dangerous  task  of  questioning  the 
determination  which  Xerxes,  though  professing  to 
invite  the  opinions  of  others,  had  proclaimed  as 
already  settled  in  his  own  mind.   The  speech  which 
Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Artabanus  is  that 
of  a  thoughtful  and  religious  Greek :  it  opens  with 
the  Grecian  conception  of  the  necessity  of  hearing 
and  comparing  opposite  views,  prior  to  any  final 
decision — reproves  Mardonius  for  falsely  depreci- 
ating the  Greeks  and   seducing  his  master   into 
personal  danger — sets  forth  the  probability  that 
the  Greeks,  if  victorious  at  sea,  would  come  and 
destroy  the  bridge  by  which  Xerxes  had  crossed 
the  Hellespont — reminds  the  latter  of  the  imminent 
hazard  which  Darius  and  his  army  had  undergone 
in  Scythia,  from  the  destruction — averted  only  by 
Histiaeus  and  his  influence— of  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube :  such  prudential  suggestions  being  further 
strengthened  by  adverting  to  the  jealous  aversion 
of  the  Godhead  towards  overgrown  human  power*. 
The  impatient  monarch  silences  his  uncle  in  a 
tone  of  insult  and  menace :  nevertheless,  in  spite 

*  Hcrodot.  vii.  9.  '  Herodot.  vii.  10. 
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of  himself,  the  dissuasions  work  upon  him  so  power-  x«'^e»,»« 

.         induced  by 

fully,  that  before  night  they  gradually  alter  his  Artabanus 

,.,  A    1      •  3     t  •       A.  a.i_  i_  to  renounce 

resolution,  and  decide  him  to  renounce  the  scheme,  his  project 
In  this  latter  disposition  he  falls  asleep,  when  a  ^^"" 
dream  appears :  a  tall  stately  man  stands  over  him,  ^J^^. 
denounces  his  change  of  opinion,  and  peremptorily  pa^d  to 
commands  him  to  persist  in  the  enterprise  as  an-  Greece, 
nounced.     In  spite  of  this  dream,  Xerxes  still  ad- 
heres to  his  altered  purpose,  assembles  his  council 
the  next  morning,  and  after  apologising  for  his 
angry  language  towards  Artabanus,  acquaints  them 
to  their  great  joy  that  he  adopts  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  latter,  and  abandons  his  project  against 
Greece.    But  in  the  following  night,  no  sooner  has 
Xerxes  fallen  asleep,  than  the  same  dream  and  the 
same  figure  again  appear  to  him,  repeating  the  pre- 
vious command  in  language  of  terrific  menace.  The 
monarch,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  springs  from 
his  bed  and  sends  for  Artabanus,  whom  he  informs 
of  the  twice-repeated  vision  and  divine  mandate 
interdicting  his  change  of  resolution.     **If  (says 
he)  it  be  the  absolute  will  of  God  that  this  expedi- 
tion against  Greece  should  be  executed,  the  same 
vision  will  appear  to  thee  also,  provided  thou  put- 
test  on  my  attire,  sittest  in  my  throne,  and  sleepest 
in  my  bed*."     Not  without  reluctance,  Artabanus 
obeys  this  order  (for  it  was  high  treason  in  any 


'  Herodot.  vii.  15.  El  &v  BeSs  tori  6  cViYrc/nTrooy  koX  ol  rrdpT»s  €v  fjdovj 
cWi  ytvicBai  iTTparrjKaa'irjv  M,  r^v  *EXkaba,  tinirrfia'iTcu  Kot  aoi  rutn-^ 
Tovro  Sv€tpo»,  Sfioias  Koi  ifxoi  cvrcXXd/icvov.  EvpiaKco  Bi  l>d€  ^v  yiv6fjifva 
Tovra,  €i  \d^tt  n^v  ^M^''  o'Krv^v  iraaav,  Koi  Mvs,  furh  ravra  i{oio  €g 
r6¥  €fi6v  Bp6vo¥,  «cal  lirtira  cV  Koirji  rjj  ifijj  KarvTnwimas,  Compare 
vii.  8.    dc(Jf  T€  ovTO)  nyfi,  &c. 
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Persian  to  sit  upon  the  regal  throne  >),  but  he  at 
length  complies,  expecting  to  be  able  to  prove  to 
Xerxes  that  the  dream  deserved  no  attention. 
**  Many  dreams  (he  says)  are  not  of  divine  origin, 
nor  anything  better  than  mere  wandering  objects 
such  as  we  have  been  thinking  upon  during  the 
day :  this  dream,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
will  not  be  foolish  enough  to  mistake  me  for  the 
king,  even  if  I  be  in  the  royal  attire  and  bed ;  but 
if  it  shall  stilt  continue  to  appear  to  thee,  I  shall 
myself  confess  it  to  be  divine*."  Accordingly  Arta- 
banus  is  placed  in  the  regal  throne  and  bed,  and  as 
soon  as  he  falls  asleep,  the  very  same  figure  shows 
itself  to  him  also,  saying,  ''Art  thou  he  who  dis- 
suadest  Xerxes,  on  the  plea  of  solicitude  for  his 
safety,  from  marching  against  Greece  ?  Xerxes  has 
already  been  forewarned  of  that  which  he  will  suf- 
fer if  he  disobeys,  and  thou  too  shalt  not  escape 
either  now  or  in  future,  for  seeking  to  avert  that 
which  must  and  shall  be."  With  these  words  the 
vision  assumes  a  threatening  attitude,  as  though 
preparing  to  burn  out  the  eyes  of  Artabanus  with 
hot  irons,  when  the  sleeper  awakens  in  terror,  and 
runs  to  communicate  with  Xerxes.  *'  I  have  hither- 
to, O  king,  recommended  to  thee  to  rest  contented 
with  that  vast  actual  empire  on  account  of  which 
all  mankind  think  thee  happy  ;  but  since  the  divine 
impulsion  is  now  apparent,  and  since  destruction 

*  See  Brissonius,  De  Regno  Perearum^  lib.  i.  p.  27. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  16.  Ov  yap  B^  €£  too-ovto  yc  cvi/^cii/r  di^icfi  rovro, 
OTi  drf  KOT€  ian  t6  errKfxuvofievov  rot  cV  r^  vnwf,  &aT€  Bo^ti  tyA  6pav  (rt 

6p^v,  Tff  (rfj  tcB^Ti  T€Kfuup6p.€vov ct  yap  Btj  tnt<l>oiTria-tu  yc  aw§x(»f, 

<f>air)u  ftp  Kai  avros  Biiov  (ivai. 
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from  on  high  is  prepared  for  the  Greeks,  I  too  alter 
my  opinion,  and  advise  thee  to  command  the  Per- 
sians as  God  directs  ;  so  that  nothing  may  be  found 
wanting  on  thy  part  for  that  which  God  puts  into 
thy  hands ^" 

It  is  thus  that  Herodotus  represents  the  great  ReUgioos 
expedition  of  Xerxes  to  have  originated  :  partly  in  ^\he  9t^^ 
the  rashness  of  Mardonius,  who  reaps  his  bitter  re-  hSTto^' 
ward  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Plataea— but  still  more  ^^^^ 
in  the  influence  of  **  mischievous  Oneiros,"  who  is  p*^^"". 

and  Greeks* 

sent  by  the  gods  (as  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad)  to  put  a  cheat  upon  Xerxes,  and  even  to 
overrule  by  terror  both  his  scruples  and  those  of 
Artabanus.  The  gods  having  determined  (as  in  the 
instances  of  Astyagfis,  Polykratfis,  and  others)  that 
the  Persian  empire  shall  undergo  signal  humi- 
liation and  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
constrain  the  Persian  monarch  into  a  ruinous  enter- 
prise against  his  own  better  judgement.  Such  reli- 
gious imagination  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  Herodotus,  but  as  common  to  him  with  his  con- 
temporaries generally,  Greeks  as  well  as  Persians, 
though  peculiarly  stimulated  among  the  Greeks  by 
the  abundance  of  their  epic  or  quasi-historical 
poetry :  modified  more  or  less  in  each  individual 
narrator,  it  is  made  to  supply  connecting  links  as 


*  Herodot.  vii.  18.  'EttcI  ^«  tanyuovii)  ns  yiyvrrcu  Spfirf,  Kof'EXkfjvaf, 
o)r  toiK€,  <l>BopTj  Tt£  icaraXa/ui/3av€i  BeriXaros,  cya>  fiiv  Koi  avT6£  Tpdnofxai, 

Koi  T^v  yi/oDfirfp  fi€TaTiB€fiat Hotcc  dc  ovT<a  OK<a£,  rov  Beov  napadi- 

^VTO£,  rSiv  aS>v  ivbtrjafrai  /XTjSev, 

The  expression  rov  6€ov  napaiiBovros  in  this  place  denotes  what  is 
expressed  by  t6  xP^^^  yiyv(a$ai,  c.  17.  The  dream  threatens  Arta- 
banus and  Xerxes  for  trying  to  turn  aside  the  current  of  destiny— or  in 
other  words,  to  contravene  the  predetermined  will  of  the  gods. 
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well  as  initiating  causes  for  the  great  events  of 
history.  As  a  cause  for  this  expedition,  incom- 
parably the  greatest  fact  and  the  most  fertile  in 
consequences,  throughout  the  political  career  both 
of  Greeks  i^nd  Persians,  nothing  less  than  a  special 
interposition  of  the  gods  would  have  satisfied  the 
feelings  either  of  one  nation  or  the  other.  The 
story  of  the  dream  has  its  rise  (as  Herodotus  tells 
us^)  in  Persian  fancy,  and  is  in  some  sort  a  conso- 
lation for  the  national  vanity  ;  but  it  is  turned  and 
coloured  by  the  Grecian  historian,  who  mentions 
also  a  third  dream,  which  appeared  to  Xerxes  after 
his  resolution  to  march  was  finally  taken,  and  which 
the  mistake  of  the  Magian  interpreters  falsely  con- 
strued^ into  an  encouragement,  though  it  really 
threatened  ruin.  How  much  this  religious  concep- 
tion of  the  sequence  of  events  belongs  to  the  age, 
appears  by  the  fact,  that  it  not  only  appears  in 
Pindar  and  the  Attic  tragedians  generally,  but  per- 
vades especially  the  Persae  of  JEschylus,  exhibited 
seven  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis — ^in  which 
we  find  the  premonitory  dreams  as  well  as  the  jea- 

'  Herodot.  vii.  12.  Kai  drj  kov  €v  rfj  wkt\  €^€  B^ffiv  roi^vdc,  i^s  Xc- 
yrrai  vn6  HffHriviv. 

Herodotus  seems  to  use  6v€ipov  in  the  neuter  gender,  not  6v€ipo£  in 
the  masculine :  for  the  alteration  of  Bahr  (ad  vii.  16)  of  €S>vTa  in  place 
of  i&vTos,  is  not  at  all  called  for.  The  masculine  gender  6v§ipos  is 
commonly  used  in  Homer ;  but  there  are  cases  of  the  neuter  6v€ipov. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  dreams  in  determining  the  enterprises  of 
the  early  Turkish  sultans,  see  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Osma- 
nischen  Reichs,  book  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

'  Compare  the  drecjn  of  Darius  Codomannus.  Plutarch,  Alexander, 
c.  18.  Concerning  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Astyag^s  on  the  Ma- 
gians  for  misinterpreting  his  dreams,  see  Herodot.  i.  128. 

ndlochorus,  skilled  in  divination,  affirmed  that  Nikias  put  a  totally 
wrong  interpretation  upon  that  fatal  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  induced 
him  to  delay  his  retreat,  and  proved  his  ruin  (Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  23). 
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lous  enmity  of  the  gods  towards  vast  power  and 
overweening  aspirations  in  man\  thougti  without 
any  of  that  inclination,  which  Herodotus  seems  to 
have  derived  from  Persian  informants,  to  exculpate 
Xerxes  by  representing  him  as  disposed  himself  to 
sober  counsels,  but  driven  in  a  contrary  direction 
by  the  irresistible  fiat  of  the  gods'. 

>  iEschylas,  Pere.  96,  104,  181,  220,  368,  745,  825:  compare  So- 
phocl.  Ajax,  129,  744,  775,  and  the  end  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus ; 
Euripid.  Hecub.  58 ;  Pindar,  Olymp.  viii.  86 ;  Isthm.  vi.  39 ;  Paa- 
sanias,  ii.  33,  3.  Compare  the  sense  of  the  word  ^tatiaifiav  in  Xeno- 
phoD,  Agesilaas,  c.  1 1,  sect.  8. — "  the  man  who  in  the  midst  of  success 
fears  the  envious  gods  " — opposed  to  the  person  who  confides  in  its 
continuance;  and  Klausen,  Theologumena  iEschyli,  p.  18. 

'  The  manner  in  which  Herodotus  groups  together  the  facts  of  his 
history  in  obedience  to  certain  religious  and  moral  sentiments  in  his 
own  mind,  is  well  set  forth  in  Hoffmeister,  Stttlich — religiose  Leben- 
sansicht  des  Herodotos,  Essen,  1832,  especially  sects.  21,  22,  pp.  112 
9eq.  Hoffmeister  traces  the  veins  of  sentiment,  running  through,  and 
often  overlaying  or  transforming,  the  matters  of  fact  through  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  nine  books.  He  does  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  advert 
to  the  circumstance,  that  the  informants  from  whom  Herodotus  col- 
lected his  facts  were  for  the  most  part  imbued  with  sentiments  similar 
to  himself;  so  that  the  religious  and  moral  vein  pervaded  more  or  less 
his  original  materials,  and  did  not  need  to  be  added  by  himself.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  temples  and  ora- 
cles, the  exegetae  or  interpreting  guides  around  these  holy  places  were 
among  his  chief  sources  for  instructing  himself:  a  stranger,  visiting  so 
many  different  cities  must  have  been  constantly  in  a  situation  to  have 
no  other  person  whom  he  could  consult.  The  temples  were  interesting 
both  in  themselves  and  in  the  trophies  and  offerings  which  they  ex- 
hibited, while  the  persons  belonging  to  them  were  (as  a  general  rule) 
accessible  and  communicative  to  strangers,  as  we  may  see  both  from 
Pausanias  and  Plutarch — both  of  whom,  however,  had  books  before 
them  also  to  consult,  which  Herodotus  hardly  had  at  all.  It  was  not 
only  the  priests  and  ministers  of  temples  in  Egypt,  of  HSrakl^  at  Tyre, 
and  of  BSlus  at  Babylon,  that  Herodotus  questioned  (i.  181  ;  ii.  3,  44, 
143),  but  also  those  of  Delphi  (AcXi^v  6l8a  cyo>  ovras  oKovaas  yfvfir- 
Oai,  i.  20  :  compare  i.  91«  92,  51)  ;  D6d6na  (ii.  52)  ;  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo  at  Thebes  (v.  59)  ;  of  AthdnS  Alea  atTegea  (i.  66) ;  of  D^mdtdr 
at  Paros  (vi.  134 — if  not  the  priests,  at  least  persons  full  of  temple 
inspirations)  ;  of  Halus  in  Achaia  Phthi6tis  (vii.  197)  ;  of  the  Kabeiri 
in  Thrace  (ii.  51) ;  of  persons  connected  with  the  Her6on  of  Protest- 
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^utpre-         While  we  take  due  notice  of  those  relit^ious  con- 

ptrttions 

9f  Xerxes,    ceptions  with  which  both  the  poet  and  the  historian 

laus  in  the  Chersonese  (ix.  116,  120).  The  facts  which  these  persons 
communicated  to  him  were  always  presented  along  with  associations 
referring  to  their  own  functions  or  religious  sentiments,  nor  did  He- 
rodotus introduce  anything  new  when  he  incorporated  them  as  such  in 
his  history.  The  treatise  of  Plutarch — "  Cur  Pythia  nunc  non  reddat 
Oracula  Carmine  " — affords  an  instructive  description  of  the  ample  and 
multifarious  narratives  given  by  the  expositors  at  Delphi,  respecting 
the  eminent  persons  and  events  of  Grecian  history,  so  well  fitted  to 
satisfy  the  visitors  who  came  full  of  curiosity — <fiiXoB€dfiov€s,  <l>iK6X.oyoi 
and  <l>iKofjM$€is  (Plutarch,  ib.  p.  394) — such  as  Herodotus  was  in  a 
high  degree.  Compare  pp.  396,  397.  400,  407,  of  the  same  treatise : 
also  Plutarch,  De  Defectu  Oraculorum,  p.  417 — ol  AcXi^ttv  ^cdXoycM, 
&c.  Plutarch  remarks  that  in  his  time  political  life  was  extinguished 
in  Greece,  and  that  the  questions  put  to  the  Pythian  priestess  related 
altogetiher  to  private  and  individual  affairs ;  whereas,  in  earlier  times, 
almost  all  political  events  came  somehow  or  other  under  her  cogni- 
zance, either  by  questions  to  be  answered,  or  by  commemorative  pub- 
lic offerings  (p.  407).  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  great  temples, 
especially  those  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  were  interwoven  with  the 
whole  web  of  Grecian  political  history.  See  the  Dissertation  of  Preller, 
annexed  to  his  edition  of  Polemoois  Fragmenta,  c.  3,  p.  157-162;  De 
Historic  atque  Arte  Periegetarum ;  also  K.  F.  Herrmann,  Grottes- 
dienstliche  Alterthiimer  der  Griechen,  part  1.  ch.  12,  p.  52. 

The  religious  interpretation  of  historical  phenomena  is  not  peculiar 
to  Herodotus,  but  belongs  to  him  in  common  with  his  informants  and 
his  age  generally,  as  indeed  Hoffmeister  remarks  (p.  31-136)  :  though 
it  is  remarkable  to  notice  the  frankness  with  which  he  (as  well  as  the 
contemporary  poets :  see  the  references  in  Monk  ad  Euripid.  Alcestis, 
1154)  predicates  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  gods,  in  cases  where  the  con- 
duct, which  he  supposes  them  to  pursue,  is  really  such  as  would  de- 
serve that  name  in  a  man, — and  such  as  he  himself  ascribes  to  the 
despot  (iii.  80) :  he  does  not  think  himself  obliged  to  call  the  gods  just 
and  merciful  while  he  is  attributing  to  them  acts  of  envy  and  jealousy 
in  their  dealing  with  mankind.  But  the  religious  interpretation  does 
not  reign  alone  throughout  the  narrative  of  Herodotus :  it  is  found  side 
by  side  with  careful  sifting  of  fact  and  specification  of  positive,  definite, 
appreciable  causes  :  and  this  latter  vein  is  what  really  distinguishes  the 
historian  from  his  age, — forming  the  preparation  for  Thucydides,  in 
whom  it  appears  predominant  and  almost  exclusive.  See  this  point 
illustrated  in  Creuzer,  Historische  Kunst  der  Grieschen,  Abschnitt  iii. 
pp.  150-159. 

Jager  (Disputationes  Herodotece,  p.  16.  Gottingen,  1828)  professes 
to  detect  evidences  of  old  age  (senile  ingenium)  in  the  moralising  colour 
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surround  this  vast  conflict  of  Greeks  and  barba- 
rians, we  need  look  no  farther  than  ambition  and 
revenge  for  the  real  motives  of  the  invasion :  con- 
sidering that  it  had  been  a  proclaimed  project  in 
the  mind  of  Darius  for  three  years  previous  to  his 
death,  thera  was  no  probability  that  his  son  and 
successor  would  gratuitously  renounce  it.  Shortly 
after  the  reconquest  of  Egypt  he  began  to  make  his 
preparations,  the  magnitude  of  which  attested  the 
strength  of  his  resolve  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his 
designs.  The  satraps  and  subordinate  officers, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  his  empire,  received 
orders  to  furnish  the  amplest  quota  of  troops  and 
munitions  of  war — horse  and  foot,  ships  of  war, 
horse-transports,  provisions,  or  supplies  of  various 
kinds,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  terri- 
tory; while  rewards  were  held  out  to  those  who 
should  execute  the  orders  most  efficiently.  For 
four  entire  years  these  preparations  were  carried 
on,  and  as  we  are  told  that  similar  preparations  had 
been  going  forward  during  the  three  years  preceding 
the  death  of  Darius,  though  not  brought  to  any  ul- 
timate result,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  maximum 
of  force,  which  the  empire  could  possibly  be  made 
to  furnish',  was  now  brought  to  execute  the  schemes 
of  Xerxes.  The  Persian  empire  was  at  this  mo- 
ment more  extensive  than  ever  it  will  appear  at 

which  overspreads  the  history  of  Herodotus,  but  which  I  believe  to 
have  belonged  to  his  middle  and  mature  age  not  less  than  to  his  latter 
years — if  indeed  he  lived  to  be  very  old,  which  is  noway  proved,  except 
upon  reasons  which  I  have  already  disputed  in  my  preceding  volume. 
See  Bahr,  Commentatio  de  Viti  et  Scriptis  Herodoti,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  edition,  c.  6,  p.  388. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  19.  xiopov  iravra  tpfvvStv  rrjs  rjndpov, 
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any  subsequent  period ;  for  it  comprised  maritime 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Thessaly,  and  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  ^gean 
north  of  Krete  and  east  of  Euboea — ^including  even 
the  Cyclades.  There  existed  Persian  forts  and  gar- 
risons at  Doriskus,  Eion,  and  other  places  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  while  Abdfira  with  the  other  Gre- 
cian settlements  on  that  coast  were  numbered 
among  the  tributaries  of  Susa'.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  these  boundaries  of  the  empire,  at  the 
time  when  Xerxes  mounted  the  throne,  as  compared 
with  its  reduced  limits  at  the  later  time  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war — partly  that  we  may  understand 
the  apparent  chances  of  success  to  his  expedition, 
as  they  presented  themselves  both  to  the  Persians 
and  to  the  medising  Greeks — partly  that  we  may 
appreciate  the  after-circumstances  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  481  B.C.,  the  vast  army 
thus  raised  by  Xerxes  arrived,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  empire,  at  or  near  to  Sardis ;  a  large  portion  of 
it  having  been  directed  to  assemble  at  Kritala  in 
Kappadokia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  theHalys,  where 
it  was  joined  by  Xerxes  himself  on  the  road  from 
Susa*.  From  thence  he  crossed  the  Halys,  and 
marched    through    Phrygia    and    Lydia,    passing 

*  Herodot.  vii.  106.  KareoTacrav  yap  fr*  irportpov  ravrrfs  rijs  €(€\a'^ 
crtos  (i.  e.  the  invasion  by  Xerxes)  vrrapxoi  iv  rfj  QpTjucjf  Koi  rov  'EXXiyir- 
7r6vTov  navraxri'  vii.  108.  cSfSoi'Xwro  yap,  ui£  Ka\  np&r€p6p  fiot,  ded^- 
Xo)Tai,  ff  fi^xpi  Q€(raaLkir)s  naaa,  Ka\  ^p  xmo  ^aaiKija  Ikurfio^pos,  Mrya- 
^dCov  T€  Karaarpf^ayLivov  Ka\  vartpov  Mapbouiov ;  also  vii.  59*  and 
Xenophon,  Meraorab.  iii.  5,  11.  Compare  -^schylus  Pers.  871-^96* 
and  the  vision  ascribed  to  Cyrus  in  reference  to  his  successor  Darius, 
covering  with  his  wings  both  Europe  and  Asia  (Herodot.  i.  209). 

2  Herodot.  vii.  20-31. 
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through  the  Phrygian  towns  of  Kelaenae,  Anaua  and 
Kolossae,  and  the  Lydian  town  of  Kallat^bus,  until 
he  reached  Sardis,  where  winter-quarters  were  pre- 
pared for  him.  But  this  land  force,  vast  as  it  was 
(respecting  its  numbers,  I  shall  speak  farther  pre- 
sently), was  not  all  that  the  empire  had  been  re- 
quired to  furnish.  Xerxes  had  determined  to  at- 
tack Greece,  not  by  traversing  the  iEgean,  as  Datis 
had  passed  to  Eretria  and  Marathon,  but  by  a  land 
force  and  fleet  at  once:  the  former  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  and  marching  through  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia and  Thessalv  ;  while  the  latter  was  intended 
to  accompany  and  cooperate.  A  fleet  of  1207  ships 
of  war,  besides  numerous  vessels  of  service  and 
burthen,  had  been  assembled  on  the  Hellespont 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Ionia  ;  moreover 
Xerxes,  with  a  degree  of  forethought  much  exceed- 
ing that  which  his  father  Darius  had  displayed  in 
the  Scythian  expedition,  had  directed  the  formation 
of  large  magazines  of  provisions  at  suitable  mari- 
time stations  along  the  line  of  march,  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf.  During  the  four 
years  of  military  preparation  there  had  been  time 
to  bring  together  great  quantities  of  flour  and  other 
essential  articles  from  Asia  and  Egypt  ^ 

If  the  whole  contemporary  world  were  overawed  He  throws 

,  -  .  a  bridge  of 

by  the  vast  assemblage  of  men  and  muniments  of  boats  across 
war,  which  Xerxes  thus  brought  together,  so  much  pont. 
transcending  all  past,  we  might  even  say  all  subse- 
quent, experience — they  were  no  less  astounded  by 
two  enterprises  which  entered  into  his   scheme — 
the  bridging  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  cutting  of 

*  Herodot.  vii.  23-25. 

c2 
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a  ship-canal  through  tlie  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos. 
For  the  first  of  the  two  there  had  indeed  been  a 
precedent,  since  Darius  about  thirty-five  years  be- 
fore had  caused  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  crossed  it  in  his  march  to 
Scythia ;  but  this  bridge,  though  constructed  by  the 
lonians  and  by  a  Samian  Greek,  having  had  refer- 
ence only  to  distant  regions,  seems  to  have  been 
little  known  or  little  thought  of  among  the  Greeks 
generally,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the 
poet  iEschylus^  speaks  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of 
it,  while  the  bridge  of  Xerxes  was  ever  remem- 
bered both  by  Persians  and  by  Greeks  as  a  most  im- 
posing display  of  Asiatic  omnipotence.  The  bridge 
of  boats — or  rather  the  two  separate  bridges  not  far 
removed  from  each  other, — which  Xerxes  caused 
to  be  thrown  across  the  Hellespont,  stretched  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  side 
to  the  coast  between  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the 
European,  where  the  strait  is  about  an  English  mile 
in  breadth.  The  execution  of  the  work  was  at  first 
entrusted,  not  to  Greeks,  but  to  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians,  who  had  received  orders  long  before- 
hand to  prepare  cables  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  size  expressly  for  the  purpose ;  the  material 
used  by  the  Phoenicians  was  flax,  that  employed  by 
the  Egyptians  was  the  fibre  of  the  papyrus.  Al- 
ready had  the  work  been  completed  and  announced 
to  Xerxes  as  available  for  transit,  when  a  storm 
arose,  so  violent  as  altogether  to  ruin  it.  The  wrath 
of  the  monarch,  when  apprised  of  this  catastrophe, 
burst  all  bounds ;  it  was  directed  partly  against  the 

"  iEschylus,  Pors.  731,  754,  873. 
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chief  engineers,  whose  heads  he  caused  to  be  struck  Jhc  bridge 
off*,  but  partly  also  against  the  Hellespont  itself,  by  a  storm 
He  commanded  that  the  strait  should  be  scourged  x^nes-^fae 
with  300  lashes,  and  that  a  set  of  fetters  should  be  Seath^he 
let  down  into  it  as  a  farther  punishment :  moreover  ^5*°^" 
Herodotus  had  heard,  but  does  not  believe,  that  he  njshcs  the 

Hellespont. 

even  sent  irons  for  the  purpose  of  branding  it. 
*'  Thou  bitter  water  (exclaimed  the  scourgers  while 
inflicting  this  punishment)  this  is  the  penalty  which 
our  master  inflicts  upon  thee,  because  thou  hast 
wronged  him  though  he  hath  never  wronged  thee. 
King  Xerxes  will  cross  thee,  whether  thou  wilt  or 
not ;  but  thou  deservest  not  sacrifice  from  any  man, 
because  thou  art  a  treacherous  river  of  (useless) 
salt  water*.'' 

Such  were  the  insulting  terms  heaped  by  order 
of  Xerxes  on  the  rebellious  Hellespont, — Hero- 
dotus calls  them  ''  non-Hellenic  and  blasphemous 
terms,"  which,  together  with  their  brevity ,  leads  us 
to  believe  that  he  gives  them  as  he  heard  them,  and 
that  they  are  not  of  his  own  invention,  like  so  many 
other  speeches  in  his  work,  where  he  dramatises, 
as  it  were,  a  given  position.  It  has  been  common 
however  to  set  aside  in  this  case  not  merely  the 

"  Plutarch  (De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  p.  470)  speaks  of  them  as  ha- 
ving had  their  noses  and  ears  cut  off. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  34,  35.  ^vrriXXtro  dri  ^v  pajri{oirras,  Xcycty  ^dpfiapd 
Tt  KxCi  aTocrt9aXa,*0  iriKpov  vitap,  6t<nr6Tr}s  rot  SUrjv  €TnTi6€i  rqv^€,  ort 
fuv  ffdiicrjiras,  ovBep  iTp6t  €Ktivov  dSiKov  naB6v,  Kal  ^aariKfvs  fuv  Stp^rjs 
bufif)irrnd  at,  ijv  t€  <rv  yt  ^ovkfj,  ffv  re  Koi  prj'  aol  de  Kara  dUrjv  &pa 
ovdclff  avBpwtviv  Ov€i,  a)ff  cdvri  So\(p^  re  Kai  dkpvp^  irorapL^. 

The  assertion — that  no  one  was  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  to  the 
Hellespont — appears  strange,  when  we  look  to  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  Xerxes  himself  (vii.  53)  :  compare  vii.  113,  and  vi.  76.  The  epi- 
thet iolt,  employed  as  a  reproach,  seems  to  allude  to  the  undrinkable 
character  of  the  water. 
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thls^o'*^  w^'*^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^he  main  incident  of  punishment 
the  punish-  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont^  as  a  mere  Greek  fable 

ment  in-  i    r  i  i  -i  t-   i 

flicted  on  rather  than  a  real  fact :  the  extreme  childishness 
pont :  there  aod  absurdity  of  the  proceeding  giving  to  it  the  air 
dentreason  ^^  ^^  enemy's  calumuy.  But  this  reason  will  not 
for  disbc-     appear  sufficient,  if  we  transport  ourselves  back  to 

lievmg  its         *  *^  '  * 

reality.  the  time  and  to  the  party  concerned.  To  transfer  to 
inanimate  objects  the  sensitive  as  well  as  the  willing 
and  designing  attributes  of  human  beings,  is  among 
the  early  and  wide-spread  instincts  of  mankind,  and 
one  of  the  primitive  forms  of  religion :  and  although 
the  enlargement  of  reason  and  experience  gradually 
displaces  this  elementary  Fetichism,  and  banishes 
it  from  the  regions  of  reality  into  those  of  conven- 
tional fictions,  yet  the  force  of  momentary  passion 
will  often  suffice  to  supersede  the  acquired  habit, 
and  even  an  intelligent  man^  may  be  impelled  in  a 
moment  of  agonizing  pain  to  kick  or  beat  the  life- 
less object  from  which  he  has  suffered.  By  the  old 
procedure,  never  formally  aboHshed,  though  gradu- 
ally disused,  at  Athens — an  inanimate  object  which 
had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  was  solemnly  tried 
and  cast  out  of  the  border :  and  the  Arcadian  youths, 
when  they  returned  hungry  from  an  unsuccessful 
day's  hunting^,  scourged  and  pricked  the  god  Pan 

»  See  Stanley  and  Blomfield  ad  iEschyl.  Pers.  731,  and  K.  O.  Miiller 
(in  his  Review  of  Benjamin  Constant's  work  Sur  la  Religion),  Kieine 
Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

'  See  Auguste  Comte,  Trait^  de  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  v.  le^on  52, 
pp.  40,  46. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  part  2.  c.  i.  p.  297  of  the  present  work ;  and  compare 
Wachsmutli,  Hellenisch.  Aiterthiimer,  2.  i.  p.  320,  and  K.  F.Herrmann, 
Griech.  Staatsalterthumer,  sect.  104. 

For  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus  dealt  with  the  river  Gynd^s,  see 
Herod ot.  i.  202.     ITie  Persian  satrap  PharnuchSs  was  thrown  from  hit 
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or  his  statue  by  way  of  revenge.  Much  more  may 
we  suppose  a  young  Persian  monarch,  corrupted 
by  universal  subservience  around  him,  to  be  capable 
of  thus  venting  an  insane  wrath :  and  the  ven- 
geance ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  Cyrus  towards  the 
river  Gynd^s  (which  he  caused  to  be  divided  into 
three  hundred  and  sixty  streamlets,  because  one  of 
his  sacred  horses  had  been  drowned  in  it),  affords 
a  fair  parallel  to  the  scourging  of  the  Hellespont  by 
Xerxes.  To  offer  sacrifice  to  rivers,  and  to  testify 
in  this  manner  gratitude  for  service  rendered  by 
rivers,  was  a  familiar  rite  in  the  ancient  religion. 
While  the  grounds  for  distrusting  the  narrative  are 
thus  materially  weakened,  the  positive  evidence  will 
be  found  very  forcible.  The  expedition  of  Xerxes 
took  place  when  Herodotus  was  about  four  years 
old,  so  that  he  afterwards  enjoyed  ample  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  persons  who  had  witnessed  and 

borse  at  Sardis,  and  received  an  injury  of  which  he  afterwards  died  :  he 
directed  his  attendants  to  lead  the  horse  to  the  place  where  the  accident 
had  happened,  to  cut  off  all  his  legs,  and  leave  him  to  perish  there 
(Herodot.  vii.  88).  The  kings  of  Macedonia  offered  sacrifice  even  during 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  to  the  river  which  had  been  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  life  of  their  ancestor  Perdikkas ;  after  he  had  crossed  it,  the 
stream  swelled  and  arrested  his  pursuers  (Herodot.  viii.  138) :  see  an 
analogous  story  about  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonia  and  the  river  Abus^ 
Valerius  Maxim,  i.  5.  2. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  boxer,  wrestler,  &c.,  Theagenfis  of  Thasus, 
a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour.  A  personal  enemy,  perhaps  one  of 
the  1400  defeated  competitors,  came  every  night  to  gratify  his  wrath  and 
revenge  by  flogging  the  statue.  One  night  the  statue  fell  down  upon 
this  scourger  and  killed  him ;  upon  which  his  relatives  indicted  the 
statue  for  murder :  it  was  found  guilty  by  the  Thasians,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  gods  however  were  much  displeased  with  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  visited  the  Thasians  with  continued  famine,  until  at  length 
a  fisherman  by  accident  fished  up  the  statue,  and  it  was  restored  to  its 
place  (Pausan.  vi.  11.  2).  Compare  the  story  of  the  statue  of  Hermes 
in  Babrius,  Fabul.  119,  edition  of  Mr.  Lewis.) 
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taken  part  in  it :  and  the  whole  of  his  narrative 
shows  that  he  availed  himself  largely  of  such  access 
to  information.  Besides,  the  building  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  all  the  incidents  connected 
with  it,  were  acts  essentially  public  in  their  nature 
— known  to  many  witnesses,  and  therefore  the 
more  easily  verified — the  decapitation  of  the  unfor- 
tunate engineers  was  an  act  fearfully  impressive, 
and  even  the  scourging  of  the  Hellespont,  while 
essentially  public,  appears  to  Herodotus*  (as  well  as 
to  Arrian  afterwards),  not  childish,  but  impious. 
The  more  attentively  we  balance,  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  positive  testimony  against  the  intrinsic  ne- 
gative probabilities,  the  more  shall  we  be  disposed 
to  admit  without  diffidence  the  statement  of  our 
original  historian. 
Recon-  New  engineers — perhaps  Greek  along  with,  or  in 

Btruction  of      ■■  /•    rt^  •    *  i    t^  <  •  • 

the  bridge  placc  of,  rhceuicians  and  Egyptians — were  imme- 
ti^^onun  diately  directed  to  recommence  the  work,  which 
detau.  Herodotus  now  describes  in  detail,  and  which  was 
doubtless  executed  with  increased  care  and  solidity. 
To  form  the  two  bridges,  two  lines  of  ships — triremes 
and  pentekonters  blended  together — were  moored 
across  the  strait  breastwise,  with  their  stems 
towards  the  Euxine  and  their  heads  towards  the 
iEgean,  the  stream  flowing  always  rapidly  towards 
the  latter^.     They  were  moored  by  anchors  head 

*  Herodot.  vii.  35-54  :  compare  viii.  lOQ.  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  14.  9. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  36.  Tlie  language  in  which  Herodotus  describes  the 
position  of  these  ships  which  formed  the  two  bridges,  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  erroneously  or  imperfectly  apprehended  by  most  of  the  com- 
mentators :  sec  the  notes  of  Bahr,  Kruse,  Wesseling,  Rennell,  and 
especially  Larchcr  :  Schweighauser  is  the  most  satisfactory. — tov  ft€v 
UovTov  €niKapaiai,  tov  Be  *EX\rj(nr6inrov  Kara  pooy.     The  explanation 
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and  stern,  and  by  very  long  cables.  The  number 
of  ships  placed  to  carry  the  bridge  nearest  to  the 

given  by  Tzetzes  of  ifrucapa-las  by  the  word  wkaylas  seems  to  me  hardly 
exact :  it  means,  not  oblique,  but  at  right  anglet  with.  The  course  of 
the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont,  flowing  out  of  the  Euxine  sea,  is  con- 
ceived by  the  historian  as  meeting  that  sea  at  right  angles ;  and  the 
ships,  which  were  moored  near  together  along  the  current  of  the  strait, 
taking  the  line  of  each  froin  head  to  stem,  were  therefore  also  at  right 
angles  with  the  Euxine  sea.  Moreover  Herodotus  does  not  mean  to 
distinguish  the  two  bridges  hereby,  and  to  say  that  the  ships  of  the  one 
bridge  were  rov  IIovtov  iiriKapa-las,  and  those  of  the  other  bridge  rov 
'EXXiyorrovrov  Kara  poov,  as  BiUir  and  other  commentators  suppose :  both 
the  predicates  apply  alike  to  both  the  bridges, — as  indeed  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  arrangement  of  ships  best  for  one  bridge  must  also  have 
been  best  for  the  other.  Respecting  the  meaning  of  inucdpaios  in  He- 
rodotus, see  iv.  101 ;  i.  180.  In  the  Odyssey  (ix.70 :  compare  Eustath. 
ad  loc.)  htutapa-Mi  does  not  mean  oblique,  but  headlong  before  the 
wind :  compare  eiriicap,  Iliad,  xviii.  392.  The  circumstance  stated  by 
Herodotus, — that  in  the  bridge  higher  up  the  stream  or  nearest  to  the 
Euxine,  there  were  in  all  360  vessels,  while  in  the  other  bridge  there 
were  no  more  than  314, — ^has  perplexed  the  commentators  and  induced 
them  to  resort  to  inconvenient  explanations — as  that  of  saying,  that  in 
the  higher  bridge  the  vessels  were  moored  not  in  a  direct  line  across, 
but  in  a  line  slanting,  so  that  the  extreme  vessel  on  the  European  side 
was  lower  down  the  stream  than  the  extreme  vessel  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
This  is  one  of  the  false  explanations  given  of  mKopa-ias  (slanting -schrag)  : 
while  the  idea  of  Gronovius  and  Larcher,  that  the  vessels, in  the  higher 
bridge  presented  their  broadside  to  the  current,  is  still  more  inadmissible. 
But  the  difference  in  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  one  bridge 
compared  with  the  other  seems  to  admit  of  an  easier  explanation.  We 
need  not  suppose,  nor  does  Herodotus  say,  that  the  two  bridges  were 
quite  close  together :  considering  the  multitude  which  had  to  cross  them, 
it  would  be  convenient  that  they  should  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance 
from  each  other.  If  they  were  a  mile  or  two  apart,  we  may  well  suppose 
that  the  breadth  of  the  strait  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  the  two 
places  chosen,  and  that  it  may  have  been  broader  at  the  point  of  the 
upper  bridge — which  moreover  might  require  to  be  made  more  secure, 
as  having  to  meet  the  first  force  of  the  current.  The  greater  number  of 
vessels  in  the  upper  bridge  will  thus  be  accounted  for  in  a  simple  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

In  some  of  the  words  used  by  Herodotus  there  appears  an  obscurity : 
they  run  thus — i^tvywa-av  hi  &^*  HfyrriKovrtpavs  Ka\  rpirfptas  avv6€VT€£, 
vk6  pMv  rrfv  (these  words  are  misprinted  in  Bahr's  edition)  irp6s  rov 
E{>(€ivov  HovTOv  i^riKovrd  T€  koI  TpirjKoaiaSf  vnh  b€  rrfP  €T€priP  Ttaafpis 
Ka\  hfKa  KQi  TpiTjKo<rias  {rov  fiiy  n6yTov,  firiKapaiat,  rov  di  *EXX»;o7rovrov 
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Euxine  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  :  the  number 
in  the  other,  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  Over  or 
through  each  of  the  two  lines  of  ships,  across  from 
shore  to  shore,  were  stretched  six  vast  cables,  which 

Kara  poov),  iva  dvcucaxcvjj  r6v  rovov  rS>v  ^Xcov*  awOtvrts  de,  oyKvpas 
Kar^Kav  7r€ pifiT}K€as,  &C. 

There  is  a  difficulty  respecting  the  words  tua  dimKoaxfvrj  t6p  t6vov  rcov 
SirrXiDv — ^what  is  the  nominative  case  to  this  verb  ?  Bahr  says  in  his 
note,  8c.  6  poos,  and  he  construes  ro>if  o7rXa>i^  to  mean  the  cables  whereby 
the  anchors  were  held  fast.  But  if  we  read  farther  on,  we  shall  see  that 
TO.  SnXa  mean,  not  the  anchor-cables,  but  the  cables  which  were  stretched 
across  from  shore  to  shore  to  form  the  bridge :  the  very  same  words 
T&v  on-Xa>y  tov  t6vov,  applied  to  these  latter  cables,  occur  a  few  lines 
afterwards.  I  think  that  the  nominative  case  belonging  to  dvoKaxrvfj 
is  Tj  y*<t>vpa  (not  6  p6os),  and  that  the  words  from  rov  p€vJl6irrov  down 
to  p6ov  are  to  be  read  parenthetically,  as  I  have  printed  them  above :  the 
express  object  for  which  the  ships  were  moored  was,  "  that  the  bridge 
might  hold  up,  or  sustain,  the  tension  of  its  cables  stretched  across 
from  shore  to  shore."  I  admit  that  we  should  naturally  expect  dva" 
Kci>xfvoDat  and  not  dvaKa>xfvjjt  since  the  proposition  would  be  true  of  both 
bridges ;  but  though  this  makes  an  awkward  construction,  it  is  not 
inadmissible,  since  each  bridge  had  been  previously  described  in  the 
singular  number. 

Bredow  and  others  accuse  Herodotus  of  ignorance  and  incorrectness 
in  this  description  of  the  bridges,  but  there  seems  nothing  to  bear  out 
this  charge. 

Herodotus  (iv.  85),  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  591)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12  ;  vi.  1) 
give  seven  stadia  as  the  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  in  its  narrowest  part. 
Dr.  Pococke  also  assigns  the  same  breadth  :  Toumefort  allows  about  a 
mile  (vol.  ii.  lett.  4).  Some  modern  French  measurements  give  the 
distance  as  something  considerably  greater — 1130  or  1150  toises  (see 
Miot's  note  on  his  translation  of  Herodotus).  The  Duke  of  Ragusa 
states  it  at  700  toises  (Voyage  en  Turquie,  vol.  ii.  p.  164).  If  we  sup- 
pose the  breadth  to  be  one  mile  or  5280  feet,  360  vessels  at  an  average 
breadth  of  14  J  feet  would  exactly  fill  the  space.  Rennell  says,  "  Eleven 
feet  is  the  breadth  of  a  barge  :  vessels  of  the  size  of  the  smallest  coasting- 
craft  were  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  the  bridge."  (On  the  Geography 
of  Herodotus,  p.  127.) 

The  recent  measurements  or  estimates  stated  by  Miot  go  much  beyond 
Herodotus :  that  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  nearly  coincides  with  him. 
But  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  vessels  filled  up  entirely  the  whole 
breadth,  vnthout  leaving  any  gaps  between  :  we  only  know,  that  there 
were  no  gaps  left  large  enough  for  a  vessel  in  voyage  to  sail  through, 
except  in  three  specified  places. 
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discharged  the  double  function  of  holding  the  ships 
together,  and  of  supporting  the  bridge- way  to  be 
laid  upon  them.  They  were  tightened  by  means  of 
capstans  on  each  shore:  in  three  different  places 
along  the  line,  a  gap  was  left  between  the  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  trading  vessels,  in  voyage 
to  or  from  the  Euxine,  to  pass  and  repass  beneath 
the  cables. 

Out  of  the  six  cables  assigned  to  each  bridge,  two 
were  of  flax  and  four  of  papyrus,  combined  for  the 
sake  of  increased  strength  ;  for  it  seems  that  in  the 
bridges  first  made,  which  proved  too  weak  to  resist 
the  winds,  the  Phoenicians  had  employed  cables  of 
flax  for  one  bridge,  the  Egyptians  those  of  papyrus 
for  the  other*.  Over  these  again  were  laid  planks 
of  wood,  sawn  to  the  appropriate  width,  secured 
by  ropes  to  keep  them  in  their  places  :  and  lastly, 
upon  this  foundation  the  causeway  itself  was  form- 
ed, out  of  earth  and  wood,  with  a  palisade  on  each 
side  high  enough  to  prevent  the  cattle  which  passed 
over  from  seeing  the  water. 

The  other  great  work  which  Xerxes  caused  to  be  Xcrxes  cuts 

a  ship-canal 
*  For  the  long  celebrity  of  these  cables,  see  the  epigram  of  Archi-  across  the 

mSlus,  composed  two  centuries  and  a  half  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Jj     ?" 

Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse,  ap.  Athenaeum,  v.  209.  Athos. 

Herodotus  states  that  in  thickness  and  compact  make  {iraxvrris  Koi 
KoKkovTi)  the  cables  of  flax  were  equal  to  those  of  papyrus  ;  but  that  in 
weight  the  former  were  superior ;  for  each  cubit  in  length  of  the  flaxen 
cable  weighed  a  talent :  we  can  hardly  reason  upon  this,  because  we 
do  not  know  whether  he  means  an  Attic,  an  Euboic,  or  an  iEginsean 
talent :  nor,  if  he  means  an  Attic  talent,  whether  it  be  an  Attic  talent 
of  commerce,  or  of  the  monetary  standard. 

The  cables  contained  in  the  Athenian  dockyard  are  distinguished  as 
€r)(oivia  o<cra>daicrvXa,  i^hdicrvKa — in  which  expressions,  however,  M. 
Boeckh  cannot  certainly  determine  whether  circumference  or  diameter 
be  meant :  he  thinks  probably  the  former.  See  his  learned  book.  Das 
Seewesen  der  Athener,  ch.  x.  p.  165. 
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performed y  for  facilitating  his  march ,  was,  the  cut- 
ting through  of  the  isthmus  which  connects  the 
stormy  promontory  of  Mount  Athos  with  the  main- 
land*. That  isthmus  near  the  point  where  it  joins 
the  mainland  was  about  twelve  stadia  or  furlongs 
across,  from  the  Strymonic  to  the  Toronaic  Gulf: 
and  the  canal  dug  by  order  of  Xerxes  was  broad 
and  deep  enough  for  two  triremes  to  sail  abreast. 
In  this  work  too,  as  well  as  in  the  bridge  across 
the  Hellespont,  the  Phoenicians  were  found  the 
ablest  and  most  efficient  among  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Persian  monarch;  but  the  other  tributaries, 
especially  the  Greeks  from  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Akanthus,  and  indeed  the  entire  maritime  forces 
of  the  empire  ^  were  brought  together  to  assist. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  fleet  were  first  at  Kym6 
and  Phoksea,  next  at  Elseus  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  from  which  point 
it  could  protect  and  second  at  once  the  two  enter- 
prises going  forward  at  the  Hellespont  and  at  Mount 
Athos.  The  canal-cutting  at  the  latter  was  placed 
under  the  general  directions  of  two  noble  Persians 
— Bubards  and  Artachaeus,  and  distributed  under 
their  measurement  as  task-work  among  the  contin- 
gents of  the  various  nations ;  an  ample  supply  of 
flour  and  other  provisions  being  brought  for  sale  in 
the  neighbouring  plain  from  various  parts  of  Asia 
and  Egypt. 

Three  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus respecting  this  work  deserve  special  notice. 

'  For  a  specimen  of  the  destructive  storms  near  the  promontory  of 
Athos,  see  Ephorus,  Fragment.  121,  ed.  Didot;  Diodor.  xiii.  41. 
'  Herodot.  vii.  22,  23, 1 16 ;  Diodor.  xi.  2. 
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First,  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Phoenicians,  Superior 
who,  within  sight  of  that  lofty  island  of  Thasos  of  the 
which  had  been  occupied  three  centuries  before  by  cum?" 
their  free  ancestors,  were  now  labouring  as  instru- 
ments to  the  ambition  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 
Amidst  all  the  people  engaged,  they  alone  took  the 
precaution  of  beginning  the  excavation  at  a  breadth 
far  greater  than  the  canal  was  finally  destined  to 
occupy,  so  as  gradually  to  narrow  it,  and  leave  a 
convenient  slope  for  the  sides:  the  others  dug 
straight  down,  so  that  the  time  as  well  as  the  toil 
of  their  work  was  doubled  by  the  continual  falling 
in  of  the  sides — a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  de- 
gree of  practical  intelligence  then  prevalent,  since 
the  nations  assembled  were  many  and  diverse. 
Secondly,  Herodotus  remarks  that  Xerxes  must 
have  performed  this  laborious  work  from  motives 
of  mere  ostentation :  *  *  for  it  would  have  cost  no 
trouble  at  all "  (he  observes*)  to  drag  all  the  ships 

^  Herodot.  vii.  24  :  o>r  fuv  iyJt  avfiP<iKK€6fi€yop  tvpivKtw,  fieyd\o<f>p<h- 
{Tvvfft  c&f m  avrh  S€p(ffs  6pvaa€iv  iicgXivt,  c^cXo>v  re  dvvafup  cnrodc/ieia/- 
(F^iu,  Koi  fivrffidawa  Xiireo^oi*  irap€6v  yhp,  firj^tva  n6vov  Xa/Sdyrap, 
r6y  laByJiiV  ras  V€as  fitfipva'ai,  opvaaiiv  €K€\€V€  dia>pv;(a  t^  Bakdatrji, 
tZpos  oiff  dvo  Tpifipias  ifktttv  Sfiov  iXairrpfVfiiyas. 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  Herodotus  represents  this  exca- 
vation to  have  been  performed,  the  earth  dug  out  was  handed  up  from 
man  to  man  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal  to  the  top— the  whole  per- 
formed by  hand,  without  any  aid  of  cranes  or  barrows. 

The  pretended  work  of  turning  the  course  of  the  river  Halys,  which 
Grecian  report  ascribed  to  Cnssus  on  the  advice  of  Thales,  was  a  far 
greater  work  than  the  cutting  at  Athos  (Herodot.  i.  75). 

As  this  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos  has  been  treated  often 
as  a  fable  both  by  ancients  (Juvenal,  Sat.  x.)  and  by  modems  (CovLsm4ry, 
Voyage  en  Mao^oine),  I  transcribe  the  observations  of  Colonel  Leake. 
That  excellent  observer  points  out  evident  traces  of  its  past  existence : 
but  in  my  judgement,  even  if  no  such  traces  now  remained,  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  (iv.  109)  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  it  had  existed  really.    The  observations  of  Colonel  Leake  illustrate 
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in  the  fleet  across  the  isthmus ;  so  that  the  canal 
was  nowise  needed.     So  familiar  a  process  was  it, 
in  the  mind  of  a  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  to 
transport  ships  by  mechanical  force  across  an  isth- 
mus ;  a  special  groove  or  slip  being  seemingly  pre- 
pared for  them :  such  was  the  case  at  the  Diolkus 
Employ-     across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.     Thirdly,  it  is  to  be 
the  lash      notcd,  that  the  men  who  excavated  the  canal  at 
workmwi    Mount  Athos  workcd  under  the  lash ;  and  these, 

engaged  on 

the  canal —  at  the  same  time  the  motives  in  which  the  canal  originated  :  "  The  canal 
uuSa*^^^^    (he  says)  seems  to  have  been  not  more  than  sixty  feet  wide.  As  history 
thereby  on  ^^^®  ^^^  mention  that  it  was  ever  kept  in  repair  afler  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
the  Greeks,  the  waters  from  the  heights  around  have  naturally  filled  it  in  part  with 
soil  in  the  course  of  ages.    It  might  however,  without  much  labour,  be 
renewed  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  i£ga?an :  for  such  is  the  fear  entertained  by  the  Greek 
boatmen  of  the  strength  and  uncertain  direction  of  the  currents  around 
Mount  Athos,  and  of  the  gales  and  high  seas  to  which  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountain  is  subject  during  half  the  year,  and  which  are  rendered 
more  formidable  by  the  deficienc}'  of  harbours  in  the  Gulf  of  Orfana, 
that  I  could  not,  as  long  as  I  was  on  the  peninsula,  and  though  offering 
a  high  price,  prevail  upon  any  boat  to  carry  me  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  western.  Xerxes,  therefore,  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  cutting  this  canal,  as  well  from  the  security  which  it  afforded  to 
his  fleet,  as  from  the  facility  of  the  work  and  the  advantages  of  the 
ground,  which  seems  made  expressly  to  tempt  such  an  undertaking. 
The  experience  of  the  losses  which  the  former  expedition  under  Mar- 
donius  had  suffered  suggested  the  idea.     The  circumnavigation  of  the 
capes  Ampelus  and  Canastrseum  was  much  less  dangerous,  as  the  gulfs 
afford  some  good  harbours,  and  it  was  the  object  of  Xerxes  to  collect 
forces  from  the  Greek  cities  in  those  gulfs  as  he  passed.     If  there  be 
any  difficulty  arising  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is  in  compre- 
hending how  the  operation  should  have  required  so  long  a  time  as  three 
years,  when  the  king  of  Persia  had  such  multitudes  at  his  disposal,  and 
among  them  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  accustomed  to  the  making  of 
canals."  (Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  24.  p.  145.) 

These  remarks  upon  the  enterprise  are  more  judicious  than  those  of 
Major  Rennell  (Geogr.  of  Herodot.  p.  116).  I  may  remark  that  Hero- 
dotus does  not  affirm  that  the  actual  cutting  of  the  canal  occupied  three 
years, — he  assigns  that  time  to  the  cutting  with  all  its  preliminary 
arrangements  included — TrpofroifuiffTo  €<c  Tpia)v  cVccoy  kov  fiaXiara  €s 
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be  it  borne  in  mind,  were  not  bought  slaves,  but 
freemen,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  tributaries  of 
the  Persian  monarch  ;  and  that  the  father  of  Hero- 
dotus, a  native  of  Halikarnassus  and  a  subject  of 
the  brave  Queen  Artemisia,  may  perhaps  have  been 
among  them.  We  shall  find  other  examples  as  we 
proceed,  of  this  indiscriminate  use  of  the  whip,  and 
full  conviction  of  its  indispensable  necessity,  on  the 
part  of  the  Persians' — even  to  drive  the  troops  of 
their  subject-contingents  on  to  the  charge  in  battle. 
To  employ  the  scourge  in  this  way  towards  free- 
men, and  especially  towards  freemen  engaged  in 
military  service,  was  altogether  repugnant  both  to 
Hellenic  practice  and  to  Hellenic  feeling :  the 
Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks  were  relieved  from  it, 
as  from  various  other  hardships,  when  they  passed 
out  of  Persian  dominion  to  become,  first  allies, 
afterwards  subjects,  of  Athens :  and  we  shall  be 
called  upon  hereafter  to  take  note  of  this  fact  when 
we  appreciate  the  complaints  preferred  against  the 
hegemony  of  Athens. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  subject-contingents  of  Bridge  of 
Xerxes  excavated  this  canal,  which  was  fortified  thrown 
against  the  sea  at  its  two  extremities  by  compact  s^^Son.* 
earthen  walls  or  embankments,   they  also  threw 
bridges  of  boats  over  the  river  Stryraon  :  and  these 

*  Herodot.  vii.  22  :  &pv(T(rov  xmh  fjiaariytap  iravrodanoi  rrjs  OTpariTJs' 
duidoxoi  y  €(f>oiT<av, — vii.  56  :  Sip^rjs  Si,  fwft  tc  dic/Siy  is  rrjv  'E.vpcimrjv, 
iOrifiro  rhv  ^Trparhv  xmh  fiaariytav  htafialvovra  : — compare  vii.  103,  and 
Xenophon,  Anabasis,  iii.  4-25. 

The  essential  necessity,  and  plentiful  use,  of  the  whip,  towards  sub- 
ject-tributaries, as  conceived  by  the  ancient  Persians,  finds  its  parallel 
in  the  modern  Turks.  See  the  M^moires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  vol.  i.  p.  256 
nqq.,  and  his  dialogue  on  this  subject  with  his  Turkish  conductor  Ali- 
Aga. 
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two  works,  together  with  the  renovated  double 
bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  were  both  announced 
to  Xerxes  as  completed  and  ready  for  passage,  on 
his  arrival  at  Sardis  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
481-480  B.C.  Whether  the  whole  of  his  vast  army 
arrived  at  Sardis  at  the  same  time  as  himself,  and 
wintered  there,  may  reasonably  be  doubted ;  but 
the  whole  was  united  at  Sardis  and  ready  to  march 
against  Greece,  at  the  beginning  of  spring  480  b.c. 
While  wintering  at  Sardis,  the  Persian  monarch 
despatched  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
except  Sparta  and  Athens,  to  demand  the  received 
tokens  of  submission,  earth  and  water :  for  the 
news  of  his  prodigious  armament  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  spread  terror  even  among  the  most  reso- 
lute of  them.  And  he  at  the  same  time  sent  orders 
to  the  maritime  cities  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to 
prepare  ''dinner"  for  himself  and  his  vast  suite  as  he 
passed  on  his  march.  That  march  was  commenced 
at  the  first  beginning  of  spring,  and  continued  in 
spite  of  several  threatening  portents  during  the 
course  of  it — one  of  which  Xerxes  was  blind  enough 
not  to  comprehend,  though  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  its  sig- 
nification * — while  another  was  misinterpreted  into 

^  Herodot.  vii.  57*  Tcpar  atfH  €<f>d>nf  ijJya,  t6  Stpirjs  *v  ovhtvi  \6y^ 
tTToiritraro,  Kcdirtp  tvavfiPXrjroy  €6p'  iTnTos  yhp  rrfier  \ay6v,  Everv/i/SXi;- 
Toy  &p  r^df  iyivrro,  Sri  tfUXkf  /xcy  fX^v  fTTpari^v  eVi  r^v  'EXXada  Stp^t 
ayavp^rara  koX  fuyaX<mp€ir€aTaTa,  ofricro)  dc  7r€p\  ccovroO  rp€x<ov  ij$€iv 
^s  rov  avrhv  ;(a>pov. 

The  prodigy  was^  that  a  mare  brought  forth  a  hare>  which  signified 
that  Xerxes  would  set  forth  on  his  expedition  to  Greece  with  strength 
and  splendour,  but  that  he  would  come  back  in  timid  and  disgraceful 
flight. 

The  implicit  faith  of  Herodotus,  first  in  the  reality  of  the  fact— next. 
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a  favourable  omen  by  the  compliant  answer  of  the 
Magian  priests.  On  quitting  Sardis,  the  vast  host  ^»"^*>  ^^ 
was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  columns  :  a  spa-  from  sardis 
clous  interval  being  left  between  the  two  for  the  tionofhfs 
king  himself  with  his  guards  and  select  Persians.  *""^* 
First  of  all  *  came  the  baggage,  carried  by  beasts 
of  burthen,  immediately  followed  by  one-half  of  the 
entire  body  of  infantry,  without  any  distinction  of 
nations:  next,  the  select  troops,  1000  Persian  ca- 
valry with  1000  Persian  spearmen,  the  latter  being 
distinguished  by  carrying  their  spears  with  the 
point  downwards,  as  well  as  by  the  spear  itself 
which  had  a  golden  pomegranate  at  its  other  extre- 
mity, in  place  of  the  ordinary  spike  or  point  whereby 
the  weapon  was  planted  in  the  grqund  when  the  sol- 
dier was  not  on  duty.  Behind  these  troops  walked 
ten  sacred  horses,  of  vast  power  and  splendidly 
caparisoned,  bred  on  the  Nisaean  plains  in  Media : 
next,  the  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus,  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses — wherein  no  man  was  ever  allowed  to 
mount,  not  even  the  charioteer,  who  walked  on  foot 

in  the  certainty  of  his  interpretation — deserves  notice,  as  illustrating 
his  canon  of  belief  and  that  of  his  age.  The  interpretation  is  doubt- 
less here  the  generating  cause  of  the  story  interpreted :  an  ingenious 
man,  after  the  expedition  has  terminated,  imagines  an  appropriate 
simile  for  its  proud  commencement  and  inglorious  termination  (Partu- 
riunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus),  and  the  simile  is  recounted, 
either  by  himself  or  by  some  hearer  who  is  struck  with  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  real  antecedent  fact.  The  aptness  of  this  supposed  antecedent 
fact  to  foreshadow  the  great  Persian  invasion  (to  cvtrv/x/SXi/rop  of  He- 
rodotus) serves  as  presumptive  evidence  to  bear  out  the  witness  as- 
serting it ;  while  departure  from  the  established  analogies  of  nature 
affords  no  motive  for  disbelief  to  a  man  who  admits  that  the  gods  occa- 
sionally send  special  signs  and  warnings. 

'  Compare  the  description  of  the  processional  march  of  Cyrus,  as 
given  in  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon,  viii.  2,  1-20. 
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behind  with  the  reins  in  his  hand.  Next  after  the 
sacred  chariot  came  that  of  Xerxes  himself,  drawn 
by  Nisoean  horses  ;  the  charioteer,  a  noble  Persian 
named  Patiramph^,  being  seated  in  it  by  the  side 
of  the  monarch — who  was  often  accustomed  to 
alight  from  the  chariot  and  to  enter  a  litter.  Im- 
mediately about  his  person  were  a  chosen  body  of 
1000  horse-guards,  the  best  troops  and  of  the  highest 
breed  among  the  Persians,  having  golden  apples  at 
the  reverse  extremity  of  their  spears,  and  followed 
by  other  detachments  of  1000  horse,  10,000  foot, 
and  10,000  horse,  all  native  Persians.  Of  these 
10,000  Persian  infantry,  called  the  Immortals  be- 
cause their  number  was  always  exactly  maintained, 
9000  carried  spears  with  pomegranates  of  silver  at 
the  reverse  extremity,  while  the  remaining  1000, 
distributed  in  front,  rear,  and  on  each  side  of  this 
detachment,  were  marked  by  pomegranates  of  gold 
on  their  spears.  With  them  ended  what  we  may 
call  the  household  troops  :  after  whom,  with  an  in- 
terval of  two  furlongs,  the  remaining  host  followed 
pell-mell  ^  Respecting  its  numbers  and  consti- 
tuent portions  I  shall  speak  presently,  on  occasion 
of  the  great  review  at  Doriskus. 
storyofthc       Qu  cach  sidc  of  the  army,  as  it  marched  out  of 

rich  Kappa-  "^ ' 

dokian  Py-    Sardis,  was  seen  suspended  one-half  of  the  body  of 

thius — son  .  .  iii  1/.1 

put  to  death  a  slaughtered  man,  placed  there  expressly  for  the 

by  order  of  /•  •  •  1  xi  t  •      ^        r 

Xerxes.  purpose  of  nnpressmg  a  lesson  on  the  subjects  of 
Persia.  It  was  the  body  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
wealthy  Pytl^ius,  a  Phrygian  old  man  resident  at 


*  Herodot.  vii.  41.    Mrra  fie  t^v  Imrov  dieXcXciTrro  koi  Svo  a-radiovs, 
Koi  ffTftra  6  Xotirof  BfuKos  ip€  avafii^. 
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Kelaenae,  who  had  entertained  Xerxes  in  the  course 
of  his  march  from  Kappadokia  to  Sardis,  and  who 
had  previously  recommended  himself  by  rich  gifts 
to  the  preceding  king  Darius.  So  abundant  was 
his  hospitality  to  Xerxes,  and  so  pressing  his  offers 
of  pecuniary  contribution  for  the  Grecian  expedi- 
tion, that  the  monarch  asked  him  what  was  the 
amount  of  his  wealth.  *'  I  possess  (replied  Pythius) 
besides  lands  and  slaves,  2000  talents  of  silver  and 
3,993,000  of  golden  darics,  wanting  only  7000  of 
being  4,000,000.  All  this  gold  and  silver  do  I 
present  to  thee,  retaining  only  my  lands  and  slaves, 
which  will  be  quite  enough."  Xerxes  replied  by 
the  strongest  expressions  of  praise  and  gratitude 
for  his  liberality  ;  at  the  same  time  refusing  his 
offer,  and  even  giving  to  Pythius  out  of  his  own 
treasure  the  sum  of  7000  darics,  which  was  wanting 
to  make  up  the  exact  sum  of  4,000,000.  The  latter 
was  so  elated  with  this  mark  of  favour,  that  when 
the  army  was  about  to  depart  from  Sardis,  he  ven- 
tured, under  the  influence  of  terror  from  the  vari- 
ous menacing  portents,  to  prefer  a  prayer  to  the  Per- 
sian monarch.  His  five  sons  were  all  about  to  serve 
in  the  invading  army  against  Greece  :  his  prayer  to 
Xerxes  was,  that  the  eldest  of  them  might  be  left  be- 
hind, as  a  stay  to  his  own  declining  years,  and  that 
the  service  of  the  remaining  four  with  the  army 
might  be  considered  as  sufficient.  But  the  unhappy 
father  knew  not  what  he  asked.  *'  Wretch  !  (replied 
Xerxes)  dost  thou  dare  to  talk  to  me  about  thy  son, 
when  I  am  myself  on  the  march  against  Greece, 
with  my  sons,  brothers,  relatives,  and  friends? 
thou  who  art  my  slave,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 

d2 
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follow  me  with  thy  wife  and  thy  entire  family  ? 
Know  that  the  sensitive  soul  of  man  dwells  in  his 
ears  :  on  hearing  good  things,  it  fills  the  body  with 
delight,  but  boils  with  wrath  when  it  hears  the  con- 
trary. As,  when  thou  didst  good  deeds  and  madest 
good  offers  to  me,  thou  canst  not  boast  of  having 
surpassed  the  king  in  generosity — so  now,  when 
thou  hast  turned  round  and  become  impudent,  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  thee  shall  not  be  the  full 
measure  of  thy  deserts,  but  something  less.  For 
thyself  and  for  thy  four  sons,  the  hospitality  which 
I  received  from  thee  shall  serve  as  protection  ;  but 
for  that  one  son  whom  thou  especially  wishest  to 
keep  in  safety,  the  forfeit  of  his  life  shall  be  thy 
penalty."  He  forthwith  directed  that  the  son  of 
Pythius  should  be  put  to  death,  and  his  body  se- 
vered in  twain  :  of  which  one-half  was  to  be  fixed 
on  the  right-hand,  the  other  on  the  left-hand,  of 
the  road  along  which  the  army  was  to  pass  ^ 

A  tale  essentially  similar,  yet  rather  less  revolt- 
ing, has  been  already  recounted  respecting  Darius, 
when  undertaking  his  expedition  against  Scythia. 
Both  tales  illustrate  the  intense  force  of  sentiment 
with  which  the  Persian  kings  regarded  the  obliga- 
tion of  universal  personal  service,  when  they  were 
themselves  in  the  field.  They  seem  to  have  mea- 
sured their  strength  by  the  number  of  men  whom 
they  collected  around  them,  with  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  quality  :  and  the  very  mention  of  exemp- 
tion— the  idea  that  a  subject  and  a  slave  should  seek 

*  The  incident  respecting  Pythius  is  in  Herodot.  vii.  27,  28,  38,  39. 
I  place  no  confidence  in  the  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  Pythias ;  but  in 
other  respects,  the  story  seems  well  entitled  to  credit. 
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to  withdraw  himself  from  a  risk  which  the  monarch 
was  about  to  encounter — was  an  offence  not  to  be 
pardoned.  In  this  as  in  the  other  acts  of  Oriental 
kings,  whether  grateful,  munificent,  or  ferocious, 
we  trace  nothing  but  the  despotic  force  of  personal 
will,  translating  itself  into  act  without  any  thought 
of  consequences,  and  treating  subjects  with  less 
consideration  than  an  ordinary  Greek  master  would 
have  shown  towards  his  slaves. 

From  Sardis,    the  host  of  Xerxes  directed  its  ^Cm- 
march  to  Abydos,  first  across  Mysia  and  the  river  aspect 

•^  ''  ,  shown  to 

Kaikus — then  through  Atarneus,  KarinS,  and  the  lUumby 
plain  of  ThfibS  :  they  passed  Adramyttium  and 
Antandrus,  and  crossed  the  range  of  Ida,  most  part 
of  which  was  on  their  left-hand,  not  without  some 
loss  from  stormy  weather  and  thunderV  From 
hence  they  reached  Ilium  and  the  river  Skamander, 
the  stream  of  which  was  drunk  up,  or  probably  in 
part  trampled  and  rendered  undrinkable,  by  the 
vast  host  of  men  and  animals  :  in  spite  of  the  im- 
mortal interest  which  the  Skamander  derives  from 
the  Homeric  poems,  its  magnitude  is  not  such  as  to 
make  this  fact  surprising.  To  the  poems  themselves 
even  Xerxes  did  not  disdain  to  pay  tribute:  he 
ascended  the  holy  hill  of  Ilium, — reviewed  the 
Pergamus  wherie  Priam  was  said  to  have  lived  and 
reigned, — sacrificed  1000  oxen  to  the  patron  god- 
dess Athfin^, — and  caused  the  Magian  priests  to 
make  libations  in  honour  of  the  heroes  who  had 
fallen  on  that  venerated  spot.  He  even  conde- 
scended to  inquire  into  the  local  details^,   abun- 

*  Herodot.  vii.  42. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  43.  Berja-dfiivos  Bi,  kqi  rrv$nfji,€voi  KfivKov  ^Kaara,  &c. 
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dantly  supplied  to  visitors  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Iliura,  of  that  great  real  or  mythical  war  to  which 
Grecian  chronologers  had  hardly  yet  learned  to  as- 
sign a  precise  date :  and  doubtless  when  he  con- 
templated the  narrow  area  of  that  Troy  which  all 
the  Greeks  confederated  under  Agamemnon  had 
been  unable  for  ten  years  to  overcome,  he  could 
not  but  fancv  that  these  same  Greeks  would  fall  an 
easy  prey  before  his  innumerable  host.  Another 
day's  march  between  Rhoeteium,  Ophryneium  and 
Dardanus  on  the  left-hand,  and  the  Teukrians  of 
Gergis  on  the  right-hand,  brought  him  to  Abydos, 
where  his  two  newly-constructed  bridges  over  the 
Hellespont  awaited  him. 

On  this  transit  from  Asia  into  Europe  Herodotus 
dwells  with  peculiar  emphasis — and  well  he  might 
do  so,  since  when  we  consider  the  bridges,  the  in- 
vading number,  the  unmeasured  hopes  succeeded 
by  no  less  unmeasured  calamity — it  will  appear  not 
only  to  have  been  the  most  imposing  event  of  his 
century,  but  to  rank  among  the  most  imposing 
events  of  all  history.  He  surrounds  it  with  much 
dramatic  circumstance,  not  only  mentioning  the 
marble  throne  erected  for  Xerxes  on  a  hill  near 
Abydos,  from  whence  he  surveyed  both  his  masses 
of  land-force  covering  the  shore  and  his  ships  sail- 
ing  and  racing  in  the  strait  (a  race  in  which  the 
Phoenicians  of  Sidon  surpassed  the  Greeks  and  all 
the  other  contingents)  — but  also  superadding  to 
this  real  fact  a  dialogue  with  Artabanus,  intended 
to  set  forth  the  internal  mind  of  Xerxes.  He 
farther  quotes  certain  supposed  exclamations  of  the 
Abydenes  at  the  sight  of  his  superhuman  power. 
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*'  Why  (said  one  of  these  terror-stricken  spectators*), 
why  dost  thou,  oh  Zeus,  under  the  shape  of  a  Per- 
sian man  and  the  name  of  Xerxes,  thus  bring  to- 
gether the  whole  human  race  for  the  ruin  of  Greece? 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  thee  to  accompHsh  that 
without  so  much  ado."  Such  emphatic  ejacula- 
tions exhibit  the  strong  feeling  which  Herodotus 
or  his  informants  throw  into  the  scene,  though  we 
cannot  venture  to  apply  to  them  the  scrutiny  of 
historical  criticism. 

At  the  first  moment  of  sunrise,  so  sacred  in  the 
mind  of  Orientals*,  the  passage  was  ordered  to 
begin:  the  bridges  being  perfumed  with  frankin- 
cense and  strewed  with  myrtle  boughs,  while  Xerxes 
himself  made  libations  into  the  sea  with  a  golden 
censer,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  Helios,  that  he 
might  efiect  without  hindrance  his  design  of  con- 
quering Europe  even  to  its  farthest  extremity. 
Along  with  his  libation  he  cast  into  the  Hellespont 
the  censer  itself,  with  a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian 
scimitar — '*  I  do  not  exactly  know^  (adds  the  histo- 
rian) whether  he  threw  them  in  as  a  gift  to  Helios, 
or  as  a  mark  of  repentance  and  atonement  to  the 
Hellespont  for  the  stripes  which  he  had  inflicted 

'  Herodot.  vii.  45,  53,  56.  *Q  Ztv,  ri  i^  dydpi  cido/jicuor  Utparj,  kcu 
oHvoiia  avri  At6f  Stp^ta  0tfi€vos,  dvaaraTov  ttjv  'EXXxxda  €6f\tis  noi^a-(u, 
3ya>v  nopras  dvBpamovs  ;  Koi  yap  ilvtv  rovrtoiv  t^tjv  roi  nouuv  ravra. 

'  Tacitus,  Hiator.  ili.  24.  "  Undique  clamor,  et  orientem  solem,  ita 
in  Syrti  mos  est,  consalutav6re" — in  his  striking  description  of  the  night 
battle  near  Cremona  between  the  Roman  troops  of  Vitellius  and  Vespa- 
sian, and  the  rise  of  the  sun  while  the  combat  was  yet  unfinished  : 
compare  also  Quintus  Curtius  (iii.  3,  8,  p.  41,  ed.  Mutzel). 

'  Herodot.  vii.  54.  ravra  ovk  €x<i>  dTptK%<as  hiaKplvai,  ot/T€  ft  t^ 
'HXto)  dvariBtXs  KarriKt  ii  to  TTcXoyoj,  ovt(  (i  fi.€T€pSkT)a'(  oi  rov  *EXX^cr- 
novTou  fiaanyaya'atrrL,  Ka\  ami  tovtuv  ttjv  BaKaaa'av  ebapttro. 
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upon  it."     Of  the  two  bridges,  that  nearest  to  the 
Euxine  was  devoted  to  the  military  force — the  other, 
to  the  attendants,  the  baggage,  and  the  beasts  of 
Xerxes  tnd  burthen.     The  10,000  Persians,  called  Immortals, 
croM  over    all  Wearing  garlands  on  their  heads,  were  the  first 
pontine  "'  to  pass  ovcr,  and  Xerxes  himself,  with  the  remain- 
Dridges.       jjjg  array,  followed  next,  though  in  an  order  some- 
what different  from  that  which  had  been  observed 
in  quitting  Sardis  :  the  monarch  having  reached 
the  European  shore,  saw  his  troops  crossing  the 
bridges  after  him  **  under  the  lash."     But  in  spite 
of  the  use  of  this  sharp  stimulus  to  accelerate  pro- 
gress, so  vast  were  the  numbers  of  his  host,  that 
they  occupied  no  less  than  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  without  a  moment  of  intermission,  in  the 
business  of  crossing  over — a  fact  to  be  borne  in 
mind  presently,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  totals 
computed  by  Herodotus  ^ 
March  to         Having  thus  cleared  the  strait,  Xerxes  directed 
Thrace  near  his  march  aloug  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  to  the 
onhe^He-    isthmus  whcrcby  it  is  joined  with  Thrace,  between 
#!IifTl!!i!     the  town  of  Kardia  on  his  left-hand  and  the  tomb 

fleet  joins 

him  here,  of  Hcllfi  ou  his  right — the  cpouymous  heroine  of 
the  strait.  After  passing  this  isthmus,  he  turned 
westward  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Melas  and 
the  ^gean  sea — crossing  the  river  from  which  that 
Gulf  derived  its  name,  and  even  drinking  its  waters 
up  (according  to  Herodotus)  with  the  men  and 
animals  of  his  army.  Having  passed  by  the  ^olic 
city  of  -^nus  and  the  harbour  called  Stentoris,  he 
reached  the  sea-coast  and  plain  called  Doriskus 

*  Herodot.  vii.  55,  56.  Au/Si;  di  6  arparoi  avrov  iv  iirra  rifitpfja-i  Kot 
€v  iirra  (v<f>p6vu(rL,  iXivva'as  ovbiva  ')(p6vov- 
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covering  the  rich  delta  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus  :  a  fort  had  been  built  there  and  garrisoned 
by  Darius.  The  spacious  plain  called  by  this  same 
name  reached  far  along  the  shore  to  Cape  Serreium, 
and  comprised  in  it  the  towns  of  Sal6  and  Zon6, 
possessions  of  the  Samothracian  Greeks  planted  on 
the  territory  once  possessed  by  the  Thracian  Ki- 
kones  on  the  mainland.  Having  been  here  joined 
by  his  fleet,  which  had  doubled^  the  southernmost 
promontory  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  he  thought 
the  situation  convenient  for  a  general  review  and 
enumeration  both  of  his  land  and  his  naval  force. 

Never  probably  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  Review  and 
there  been  brought  together  a  body  of  men  from  the  plain 
regions  so  remote  and  so  widely  diverse,  for  one  ^^JS^n^' 
purpose  and  tinder  one  command,  as  those  whieh  ^^^^^ 
were  now  assembled  in  Thrace  near  the  mouth  of  brought 

together. 

the  Hebrus.  About  the  numerical  total  we  cannot 
pretend  to  form  any  definite  idea ;  about  the  variety 
of  contingents  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  **  What 
Asiatic  nation  was  there  (asks  Herodotus*,  whose 
conceptions  of  this  expedition  seem  to  outstrip  his 
powers  of  language)  that  Xerxes  did  not  bring 
against  Greece  ?"  Nor  was  it  Asiatic  nations  alone, 
comprised  within  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Levant,  the  iEgean  and  the 


*  Herodot.  vii.  68-59;  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  11.  See  some  valuable 
remarks  on  the  topography  of  Doriskus  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  still  called  Enos,  in  Grisebach,  Reise  durch  Rumelien  und  nach 
Brussa,  ch.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  157-159  (Gottingen,  1841).  He  shows  reason 
for  believing  that  the  indentation  of  thd  coast,  marked  on  the  map  as 
the  Gulf  of  iEnos,  did  not  exist  in  ancient  times,  any  more  than  it 
exists  now. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  20-21. 
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Euxinc :  wc  mu»t  add  to  these  also  the  Egyptians, 
the  EttiiopiaiiB  on  the  Nile  south  of  Egypt,  and  the 
LibyanH  from  the  desert  near  Kyrfinfi.  Not  all  the 
exiicditionH,  fabulous  or  historical,  of  which  Hero- 
dotUM  bad  ever  ticard,  appeared  to  him  comparable 
to  tbiH  of  Xerxes,  even  for  total  number;  much 
more  in  respect  of  variety  of  component  elements. 
Forty-Hix  different  nations \  each  with  its  distinct 
national  costume,  mode  of  arming,  and  local  lead- 
crn,  formed  the  vast  land-force ;  eight  other  nations 
furninbcd  tbc  fleet,  on  board  of  which  Persians, 
MedcH  and  Saksc  served  as  armed  soldiers  or  ma- 
riiicH  ;  and  the  real  leaders,  both  of  the  entire  army 
and  of  all  its  various  divisions,  were  native  Persians 
of  noble  blood,  who  distributed  the  various  native 
contingents  into  companies  of  thousands,  hundreds, 
and  tens.  The  forty-six  nations  composing  the 
land-force  were  as  follows : — Persians,  Medes,  Kis- 

'  Heo  the  cnuinerntion  in  Herodotus,  vii.  61-96.  In  chapter  76, 
one  nnmr  hnn  dropped  out  of  the  text  (see  the  note  of  Wesseling  and 
SchwcighliiiuHcr),  wliirh,  in  addition  to  those  specified  under  the  head 
of  the  land-force,  makes  up  exactly  forty-six.  It  is  from  thb  source 
that  llerodotuH  derives  the  boast  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
AtheniaiiH  (ix.  27)  respecting  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  they 
pretend  to  have  van(]uishcd  forty-six  nations — evucrjaafnu  tf6v€a  i(  koI 
rtaaraiHiKovra :  though  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  so  great  a 
number  of  contingents  were  engaged  with  Datis  at  Marathon. 

(/omparc  the  boasts  of  Antiochus  king  of  Syria  (b.c.  192)  about  his 
immense  Asiatic  host  brought  across  into  Greece,  as  well  as  the  con- 
temptuous comments  of  the  Roman  consul  Quinctius  (Livy,xxxv.48-49)- 
"  Varia  enim  genera  armorum,  et  muita  nomina  gentium  inaudita- 
rum,  Dahas,  et  Medos,  et  Cadusios,  et  Elymseos— Syros  omnes  esse : 
haud  paulo  mancipiorum  melius,  propter  servilia  ingenia,  quam  mili- 
tum  genus :"  and  the  sharp  remark  of  the  Arcadian  envoy  Antiochus 
(Xenophon,  Ilellen.  vii.  1,  33).  Quintus  Curtius  also  has  some  rhe- 
torical turns  about  the  number  of  nations,  whose  names  even  were 
hardly  known,  tributary  to  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  4,  29;  iv.  45,  9), 
"  ignota  ctiam  ipsi  Dario  gentium  nomina,"  &c. 
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sians,  Hyrkanians,  Assyrians,  Baktrians,  Sakse, 
Indians,  Arians,  Partbians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians, 
Gandarians,  Dadikse,  Kaspians^  Sarangae,  Paktyes, 
Utii,  Myki,  Parikanii,  Arabians,  Etbiopians  in  Asia 
and  Ethiopians  south  of  Egypt,  Libyans,  Paphla- 
gonians,  Ligyes,  Matieni,  Mariandyni,  Syrians, 
Phrygians,  Armenians,  Lydians,  Mysians,  Thra- 
cians,  KabSlians,  Mares,  Kolchians,  Alarodians, 
Saspeires,  Sagartii.  The  eight  nations  who  fur- 
nished the  fleet  were — Phoenicians  (300  ships  of 
war),  Egyptians  (200),  Cypriots  (150),  Kilikians 
(100),  Pamphylians  (30),  Lykians  (50),  Karians 
(70),  Ionic  Greeks  (100),  Doric  Greeks  (30),  iEolic 
Greeks  (60),  Hellespontic  Greeks  (100),  Greeks 
from  the  islands  in  the  ^gean  (17):  in  all  1207 
triremes  or  ships  of  war  with  three  banks  of  oars. 
The  descriptions  of  costume  and  arms  which  we 
find  in  Herodotus  are  curious  and  varied  ;  but  it  is 
important  to  mention  that  no  nation  except  the 
Lydians,  Pamphylians,  Cypriots  and  Karians  (par- 
tially also  the  Egyptian  marines  on  shipboard) 
bore  arms  analogous  to  those  of  the  Greeks  {i.  e. 
arms  fit  for  steady  conflict  and  sustained  charge  \ 
— for  hand  combat  in  line  as  well  as  for  defence  of 
the  person, — but  inconveniently  heavy  either  in 
pursuit  or  in  flight)  ;  while  the  other  nations  were 
armed  with  missile  weapons, — light  shields  of 
wicker  or  leather,  or  no  shields  at  all, — turbans 
or  leather  caps  instead  of  helmets, — swords  and 
scythes.  They  were  not  properly  equipped  either 
for  fighting  in  regular  order  or  for  resisting  the 
line  of  spears  and  shields  which  the  Grecian  hop- 

*  Herodot.  vii.  89-93. 
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lites  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;  their  persons  too 
were  much  less  protected  against  wounds  than 
those  of  the  latter ;  some  of  them  indeed,  as  the 
Mysians  and  Libyans,  did  not  even  carry  spears, 
but  only  staves  with  the  end  hardened  in  the  fire\ 
A  nomadic  tribe  of  Persians,  called  Sagartii,  to 
the  number  of  8000  horsemen,  came  armed  only 
with  a  dagger  and  with  the  rope  known  in  South 
America  as  the  lasso,  which  they  cast  in  the  fight 
to  entangle  an  antagonist.  The  ^Ethiopians  from 
the  Upper  Nile  had  their  bodies  painted  half  red 
and  half  white,  wore  the  skins  of  lions  and  pan- 
thers, and  carried,  besides  the  javelin,  a  long  bow 
with  arrows  of  reed,  tipped  with  a  point  of  sharp 
stone. 
Numbering       Jt  was  at  Doriskus  that  the  fiffhtine:  men  of  the 

of  the  army  o  ° 

—method  entire  land-army  were  first  numbered  ;  for  Hero- 
dotus expressly  informs  us  that  the  various  contin- 
gents had  never  been  numbered  separately,  and 
avows  his  own  ignorance  of  the  amount  of  each. 
The  means  employed  for  numeration  were  remark- 
able. Ten  thousand  men  were  counted*,  and  packed 
together  as  closely  as  possible :  a  line  was  drawn, 
and  a  wall  of  enclosure  built,  around  the  space 
which  they  had  occupied,  into  which  all  the  army 
was  directed  to  enter  successively,  so  that  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  divisions,  comprising  10,000 
each,  was  thus  ascertained.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  of  these  divisions  were  affirmed  by  the  in- 


*  Herodot.  vii.  61-81. 

'  The  army  which  Dariuii  had  conducted  against  Scythia  is  said  to 
have  been  counted  by  divisions  of  10,000  each,  but  the  process  is  not 
described  in  detail.   (Herodot.  iv.  87-) 


employed. 
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formants  of  Herodotus  to  have  been  thus  numbered, 
constituting  a  total  of  1,700,000  foot,  besides 
80,000  horse,  many  war-chariots  from  Libya  and 
camels  from  Arabia,  with  a  presumed  total  of 
20,000  additional  men*.  Such  was  the  vast  land- 
force  of  the  Persian  monarch  :  his  naval  equipments 
were  of  corresponding  magnitude,  comprising  not 
only  the  1207  triremes*  or  war-ships  of  three  banks 
of  oars,  but  also  3000  smaller  vessels  of  war  and 
transports.  The  crew  of  each  trireme  comprised 
200  rowers,  and  thirty  fighting-men,  Persians  or 
Sakae ;  that  of  each  of  the  accompanying  vessels 
included  eighty  men,  according  to  an  average  which 
Herodotus  supposes  not  far  from  the  truth.  If  we 
sum  up  these  items,  the  total  numbers  brought  by 
Xerxes  from  Asia  to  the  plain  and  to  the  coast  of 
Doriskus  would  reach  the  astounding  figure  of 
2,317,000  men.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  farther  immenie 
march  from  Doriskus  to  Thermopylae,  Xerxes  dibie  totals 
pressed  into  his  service  men  and  ships  from  all  the  bJ^Hwo^"* 
people  whose  territory  he  traversed :  deriving  from  ^^*"*' 
hence  a  reinforcement  of  120  triremes  with  aggre- 
gate crews  of  24,000  men,  and  of  300,000  new  land 
troops,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  his  force  when  he 
appeared  at  Thermopylae  was  2,640,000  men.  To 
this  we  are  to  add,  according  to  the  conjecture  of 
Herodotus,  a  number  not  at  all  inferior,  as  attend- 
ants, slaves,  sutlers,  crews  of  the  provision-craft 


*  Herodot.  vii.  60,  87,  184.  Tljis  same  rude  mode  of  enumeration 
was  employed  by  Darius  Codomannus  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards, 
before  he  marched  his  army  to  the  field  of  Issus.  (Quintus  Curtius,  iii. 
2,  3,  p.  24,  Mutzel.) 

'  Herodot.  vii.  89-97. 
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and  ships  of  burthen,  &c.,  so  that  the  male  persons 
accompanying  the  Persian  king  when  he  reached 
his  first  point  of  Grecian  resistance  amounted  to 
5,283,220 1  So  stands  the  prodigious  estimate  of 
this  army,  the  whole  strength  of  the  eastern  world, 
in  clear  and  express  figures  of  Herodotus  \  who 
himself  evidently  supposes  the  number  to  have 
been  even  greater ;  for  he  conceives  the  number  of 
*'  camp-followers"  as  not  only  equal  to,  but  consi- 
derably larger  than,  that  of  fighting-men.  We  are 
to  reckon,  besides,  the  eunuchs,  concubines  and 
female  cooks,  at  whose  number  Herodotus  does  not 
pretend  to  guess :  together  with  cattle,  beasts  of 
burthen,  and  Indian  dogs,  in  indefinite  multitude, 
increasing  the  consumption  of  the  regular  army. 
Commenu  To  admit  this  overwhelming  total,  or  anything 
evidence  of  near  to  it,  is  obviously  impossible :    yet  the  dis- 

Herodotus  .  i        '  i  •   i     -^   i  i  i 

and  upon  paraging  remarks  which  it  has  drawn  down  upon 
iStatttand  Hcrodotus  are  noway  merited*.  He  takes  pains  to 
judge.  distinguish  that  which  informants  told  him,  from 
that  which  he  merely  guessed.  His  description  of 
the  review  at  Doriskus  is  so  detailed,,  that  he  had 
evidently  conversed  with  persons  who  were  present 
at  it,  and  had  learnt  the  separate  totals  promulgated 
by  the  enumerators — infantry,  cavalry,  and  ships 
of  war  great  and  small.  As  to  the  number  of 
triremes,  his  statement  seems  beneath  the  truth, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  contemporary  authority 

^  Herodot.  vii.  185-186.  €nay<ov  navra  tov  ri<aov  arparhv  cie  rrjs 
^Aa-ijjs,  (vii.  157.)  "  Vires  Orientis  et  ultima  secum  Bactra  ferens,"  to 
use  the  language  of  Virgil  about  Antony  at  Actium. 

'  Even  Dahlmann,  who  has  many  good  remarks  in  defence  of  Hero- 
dotus, hardly  does  him  justice  (Herodot,  Aus  seinem  Buche  sein  Leben, 
ch.  xxxiv.  p.  176). 
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of  ^schylus,  who  in  the  *Pers?e'  gives  the  exact 
number  of  1207  Persian  ships  as  having  fought 
at  Salamis:  but  between  Doriskus  and  Salamis, 
Herodotus^  has  himself  enumerated  647  ships  as 
lost  or  destroyed,  and  only  120  as  added.  No  ex- 
aggeration therefore  can  well  be  suspected  in  this 
statement,  which  would  imply  about  276,000  as 
the  number  of  the  crews,  though  there  is  here  a 
confusion  or  omission  in  the  narrative  w^hich  we 
cannot  clear  up.  But  the  aggregate  of  3000  small- 
er ships,  and  still  more  that  of  1,700,000  infantry, 
are  far  less  trustworthy.  There  would  be  little  or 
no  motive  for  the  enumerators  to  be  exact,  and 
every  motive  for  them  to  exaggerate — an  immense 
nominal  total  would  be  no  less  pleasing  to  the 
army  than  to  the  monarch  himself — so  that  the 
military  total  of  land-force  and  ships'  crews,  which 
Herodotus  gives  as  2,641,000  on  the  arrival  at 
Thermopylae,  may  be  dismissed  as  unwarranted 
and  incredible.  And  the  computation  whereby  he 
determines  the  amount  of  non-military  persons 
present,  as  equal  or  more  than  equal  to  the  mili- 
tary, is  founded  upon  suppositions  no  way  admis- 

'  Only  120  ships  of  war  are  meatioDed  by  Herodotus  (vii.  185)  as 
having  joined  afterwards  from  tbe  seaports  in  Thrace.  But  400  were 
destroyed,  if  not  more,  in  the  terrible  storm  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia 
(vii.  190) ;  and  the  squadron  of  200  sail,  detached  by  the  Persians 
round  Euboea,  were  also  all  lost  (vtii.  7)  ;  besides  forty- five  taken  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  various  sea-fights  near  Artemisium  (vii.  194;  viii.  11). 
Other  losses  are  also  indicated  (viii.  14-16). 

As  the  statement  of  iEschylus  for  the  number  of  the  Persian  triremes 
at  Salamis  appears  well-entitled  to  credit,  we  must  suppose  either  that 
the  number  of  Doriskus  was  greater  than  Herodotus  has  mentioned,  or 
that  a  number  greater  than  that  which  he  has  stated  joined  afterwards. 

See  a  good  note  of  Amersfoordt,  ad  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Symmoriis, 
p.  88  (Leyden,  1821). 
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Bible  ;  for  though  in  a  Grecian  well-appointed  army 
it  waB  customary  to  reckon  one  light-armed  sol- 
dier or  attendant  for  every  hoplite,  no  such  esti- 
mate can  be  applied  to  the  Persian  host.  A  few 
grandees  and  leaders  might  be  richly  provided  with 
attendanlH  of  various  kinds,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  army  would  have  none  at  all.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
p(farH  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  render  the 
military  total,  which  must  at  all  events  have  been 
very  great,  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  possible 
MubHiHtencc,  is  by  supposing  a  comparative  absence 
of  attendants,  and  by  adverting  to  the  fact  of  the 
AUiall  consumption,  and  habitual  patience  as  to 
liardHhip,  of  Orientals  in  all  ages.  An  Asiatic 
Holdier  will  at  this  day  make  his  campaign  upon 
scanty  fare,  and  under  privations  which  would  be 
intolerable  to  an  European^  And  while  we  thus 
diminish  the  probable  consumption,  we  have  to 
consider  that  never  in  any  case  of  ancient  history 
had  so  much  previous  pains  been  taken  to  accumu- 
late su[){)lies  on  the  line  of  march :  in  addition  to 

*  Hecon  this  point  Volncy,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  ch.  xxiv.  vol.  ii. 
p.  7<K  71  ;  ch.  xxxii.  p.  367  ;  and  ch.  xxxix.  p.  435  (Engl,  transl.). 

Kinncir,  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  22-23. 
Hernicr,  who  followed  the  march  of  Aurungzebe  from  Delhi,  in  1665, 
says  that  some  estimated  the  number  of  persons  in  the  camp  at  300,000, 
others  at  diiferent  totals,  but  that  no  one  knew,  nor  had  they  ever  been 
counted.  He  says,  "  You  are  no  doubt  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so 
vast  a  number  both  of  men  and  animals  can  be  maintained  in  the  field. 
The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  temperance  and 
simple  diet  of  the  Indians."  (Bernier,  Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire, 
translated  by  Brock,  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  118.) 

So  also  Petit  de  la  Croix  says,  about  the  enormous  host  of  Genghis- 
Khan,  "  Les  hommes  sont  si  sobres,  qu'ils  s  accommodent  de  toutes 
sortes  d'alimens." 

That  author  seems  to  estimate  the  largest  army  of  Genghis  at  700,000 
men.  (Histoire  de  Genghis,  liv.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  193.) 
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which,  the  cities  in  Thrace  were  required  to  furnish 
such  an  amount  of  provisions,  when  the  army 
passed  by,  as  almost  brought  them  to  ruin.  Hero- 
dotus himself  expresses  his  surprise  how  provisions 
could  have  been  provided  for  so  vast  a  multitude, 
and  were  we  to  admit  his  estimate  literally,  the 
di65iculty  would  be  magnified  into  an  impossibility. 
Weighing  the  circumstances  of  the  case  well,  and 
considering  that  this  army  was  the  result  of  a 
maximum  of  effort  throughout  the  vast  empire, — 
that  a  great  numerical  total  was  the  thing  chiefly 
demanded, — and  that  prayers  for  exemption  were 
regarded  by  the  Great  King  as  a  capital  offence — 
and  that  provisions  had  been  collected  for  three 
years  before  along  the  line  of  march — ^we  may  well 
believe  that  the  numbers  of  Xerxes  were  greater 
than  were  ever  assembled  in  ancient  times,  or 
perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of  history.  But  it 
would  be  rash  to  pretend  to  guess  at  any  positive 
number,  in  the  entire  absence  of  ascertained  data  : 
and  when  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  find  out  the  exact  numbers  of  the 
small  armies  of  Greeks  who  fought  at  Mantineia\ 

^  Thacydid.  ▼.  68.  Xenophon  calls  the  host  of  Xerxes  innumerable — 
uvapiBiujTov  arparuof  (Anabas.  iii.  2,  13). 

It  seems  not  to  be  considered  necessar)'  for  a  Turkish  minister  to 
know  the  numbers  of  an  assembled  Turkish  army.  In  the  war  between 
the  Russians  and  Turks  in  1770,  when  the  Turkish  army  was  encamped 
at  Babadag  near  the  Balkan,  Baron  de  Tott  tells  \xs,  "  Le  Visir  roe 
demanda  un  jour  fort  s^rieusement  si  Tarm^  Ottomane  ^toit  nombreuse. 
C'est  k  vous  que  je  m'adresserois,  lui  dis-je,  si  j'^tais  curieux  de  le 
savoir.  JeTignore^merepondit-il.  Si  vous  Tignorez,  comment  pourrois- 
je  en  6tre  instruit?  En  lisant  la  Gazette  de  Vienne,  me  r^pliquat-il.  Je 
restai  confondu." 

The  Duke  of  Ragusa  (in  his  Voyage  en  Hongrie,  Turquie,  &c.),  after 
mentioning  the  prodigiously  exaggerated  statements  current  about  the 
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we  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  avow  our  inability  to 
count  the  Asiatic  multitudes  at  Doriskus.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  reinforcements 
received  afterwards  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  aggregate 
total  ever  afterwards  increased ;  for  Herodotus  takes 
no  account  of  desertions,  which  yet  must  have  been 
very  numerous,  in  a  host  disorderly,  heterogeneous, 
without  any  interest  in  the  enterprise  ;  and  where- 
in the  numbers  of  each  separate  contingent  were 
unknown, 
other  tcsti-  Ktesias  gives  the  total  of  the  host  at  800,000 
about  the  men,  and  1000  triremes,  independent  of  the  war- 
thePcr-**  chariots :  if  he  counts  the  crews  of  the  triremes 
apart  from  the  800,000  men  (as  seems  probable), 
the  total  will  then  be  considerably  above  a  million. 
iElian  assigns  an  aggregate  of  700,000  men :  Dio- 
dorus^  appears  to  follow  partly  Herodotus,  partly 

Dumbers  slain  in  the  suppressed  insurrection  of  the  Janissaries  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1826,  observes,  "  On  a  dit  et  r^p^t^,  que  leur  nombre 
s'^toit  €[4y6  k  huit  ou  dix  miile,  et  cette  opinion  s'est  accr^t^  (it  was 
really  about  500).  Mais  les  Orientaux  en  g^n^ral,  et  les  Turcs  en  par- 
ticulier,  n'ont  aucune  id^e  des  nombres :  ils  les  emploient  sans  exacti- 
tude, et  ils  sont  par  caract^re  port^  k  Texag^ration.  D'un  autre  oot^, 
le  gouvernement  a  d^  favoriser  cette  opinion  populaire,  pour  frapper 
rimagination  et  inspirer  une  plus  grande  terreur."  (vol.  ii.  p.  37.) 

^  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  22,  23;  i£lian,  V.  H.  xiii.  3 ;  Diodoma,  xi. 
2-11. 

Respecting  the  various  numerical  statements  in  this  case,  see  the  note 
of  Bos  ad  Cornel.  Nepot.  Themistocl.  c.  2,  p.  75, 76, 

The  Samian  poet  Chcerilus,  a  few  years  younger  than  Herodotus, 
and  contemporary  with  Thucydides,  composed  an  epic  poem  on  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  Two  or  three  short  fragments  of 
it  are  all  that  is  preserved  :  he  enumerated  all  the  separate  nations  who 
furnished  contingents  to  Xerxes,  and  we  find  not  only  the  Sakm,  but 
also  the  Solymi  (apparentiy  the  Jews,  and  so  construed  by  Josephus) 
among  them.  See  Fragments,  iii.  and  iv.  in  Neke's  edition  of  Clhcerilus, 
p.  121-134.    Josephus  cont.  Apion.  p.  454,  ed.  Havercamp. 
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other  authorities.  None  of  these  witnesses  enable 
us  to  correct  Herodotus,  in  a  case  where  we  are 
obliged  to  disbelieve  him.  He  is  in  some  sort  an 
original  witness,  having  evidently  conversed  with 
persons  actually  present  at  the  muster  of  Doriskus, 
giving  us  both  their  belief  as  to  the  numbers,  toge- 
ther with  the  computation,  true  or  false,  circulated 
among  them  by  authority.  Moreover,  the  contem- 
porary iEschylus,  while  agreeing  with  him  exactly 
as  to  the  number  of  triremes,  gives  no  specific 
figure  as  to  the  land-force,  but  conveys  to  us  in  his 
Persae  a  general  sentiment  of  vast  number,  which 
may  seem  in  keeping  with  the  largest  statement  of 
Herodotus :  the  Persian  empire  is  drained  of  men 
— the  women  of  Susa  are  left  without  husbands  and 
brothers — the  Baktrian  territory  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  retain  even  its  old  men\  The  terror- 
striking  effect  of  this  crowd  was  probably  quite 
as  great  as  if  its  numbers  had  really  corresponded 
to  the  ideas  of  Herodotus. 

'  ifischylus.  Pen.  14-124,  722-737.  Heeren  (in  his  learned  work 
on  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world,  Uber  den  Verkehr  der  alten  Welt, 
part  1.  sect.  1.  pp.  162,  558,  3rd  edition)  thinks  that  Herodotus  had 
seen  the  actual  muster-roll,  made  by  Persian  authority,  of  the  army  at 
Doriskus.  I  cannot  think  this  at  all  probable :  it  is  much  more  reason- 
able to  believe  that  all  his  information  was  derived  from  Greeks  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition.  He  must  have  seen  and  conversed  with 
many  such,  llie  Persian  royal  scribes  or  secretaries  accompanied  the 
king,  and  took  note  of  any  particular  fact  or  person  who  might  happen 
to  strike  his  attention  (Herodot.  vii.  100 ;  viii.  90),  or  to  exhibit  re- 
markable courage.  They  seem  to  have  been  specially  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  king  as  ministers  to  his  curiosity  and  amusement,  rather 
than  keepers  of  authentic  and  continuous  records. 

Heeren  is  disposed  to  accept  the  numerical  totals,  given  by  Herodotus 
as  to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  much  too  easily,  in  my  judgement :  nor  is  he 
correct  in  supposing  that  the  contingents  of  the  Persian  army  marched 
with  their  wives  and  families  (p.  557-5590  • 
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Xerxei  After  the  numeration  had  taken  place,  Xerxes 

UBMMM  in 

review  the  passed  in  his  chariot  by  each  of  the  several  contin- 

tndiiie^  gents,  observed  their  equipment,  and  put  questions 

KSJkm—  *^^  which  the  royal  scribes  noted  down  the  answers : 

hit  cwnver.  \iq  then  embarked  on  board  a  Sidonian  trireme, 

MtUin  with 

Uie  8Mrttn  which  had  been  already  fitted  up  with  a  gilt  tent,  and 
rttui.  sailed  along  the  prows  of  his  immense  fleet,  moored 
in  line  about  400  feet  from  the  shore,  and  every  ves- 
sel-completely  manned  for  action.  Such  a  spectacle 
was  well  calculated  to  rouse  emotions  of  arrogant 
confidence,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  sent 
forthwith  for  Deniaratus  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta, 
who  was  among  his  auxiliaries — to  ask  whether  re- 
Bistance  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  such  a  force 
wiiH  even  conceivable.  The  conversation  between 
them,  dramatically  given  by  Herodotus,  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  manifestations  of  sentiment  in 
the  Greek  language*.    Demaratus  assures  him  that 

'  When  Herodotus  specifies  his  informants  (it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  does  not  specify  them  oflener)  they  seem  to  be  frequently 
Greeks,  such  as  Dikieus  the  Athenian  exile,  Thersander  of  Orchomenus 
in  ncBotia,  Archias  of  Sparta,  &c.  (iii.  55  ;  viii.  65 ;  ix.  16).  He  men- 
tions the  Spartan  king  Demaratus  often,  and  usually  under  circum- 
stances both  of  dignity  and  dramatic  interest :  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  may  have  conversed  with  that  prince  himself,  or  with  his  de- 
scendants, who  remained  settled  for  a  long  time  in  Teuthrania,  near 
the  ^olic  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Xenoph.  Hellenica,  iii.  1,  6),  and  he 
may  thus  have  heard  of  representations  offered  by  the  exiled  Spartan 
king  to  Xerxes.  Nevertheless  the  remarks  made  by  Hoffmeister,  on 
the  speeches  ascribed  to  Demaratus  by  Herodotus,  are  well  deserving 
of  attention  (Sittlich- religiose  Lebensansicht  des  Herodotos,  p.  118). 

"  Herodotus  always  brings  into  connection  with  insolent  kings  some 
man  or  other  through  whom  he  gives  utterance  to  his  own  lessons  of 
wisdom.  To  Croesus,  at  the  summit  of  his  glory,  comes  the  wise  Solon  : 
Crccsus  himself,  reformed  by  his  captivity,  performs  the  same  part  to- 
wards Cyrus  and  Kambyses :  Darius,  as  a  prudent  and  honest  man, 
does  not  require  any  such  counsellor ;  but  Xerxes  in  his  pride  has  the 
sententious  Artabanus  and  the  sagacious  Demaratus  attached  to  him ; 
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the  Spartans  most  certainly,  and  the  Dorians  of 
Peloponnesus  probably,  will  resist  him  to  the  death, 
be  the  diflference  of  numbers  what  it  may.  Xerxes 
receives  the  statement  with  derision,  but  exhibits 
no  feeling  of  displeasure :  an  honourable  contrast 
to  the  treatment  of  Charidemus  a  century  and  a 
half  afterwards,  by  the  last  monarch  of  Persia*. 

After  the  completion  of  the  review,  Xerxes  with  March  of 
the  army  pursued  his  march  westward,  in  three  from  Do- 
divisions  and  along  three  different  lines  of  road,  ^*J^ng 

Thnuse. — 
Contribu- 
while  Amasis  king  of  Egypt  is  employed  to  transmit  judicious  counsel   tions  levied 

to  Polykrat^,  the  despot  of  Saraos.     Since  all  these  men  speak  one  on  the 
and  the  same  language,  it  appears  certain  that  they  are  introduced  by   Grecian 
Herodotus  merely  as  spokesmen  for  his  own  criticisms  on  the  behaviour  ^y^^  ^^^^^^ 
and  character  of  the  various  monarchs — criticisms  which  are  nothing  of  Thrace 
more  than  general  maxims,  moral  and  religious,  brought  out  by  Solon,   — partica- 
Croesus,  or  Artabanus  on  occasion  of  particular  events.    The  speeches       i^J^*** 
iBterwoven  by  Herodotus  have,  in  the  main,  not  the  same  purpose  as 
those  of  Tacitus — to  make  the  reader  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  existing  posture  of  affairs  or  with  the  character  of  the  agents — but 
a  different  purpose  quite  foreign  to  history  :  they  embody  in  the  narra- 
tive his  own  personal  convictions  respecting  human  life  and  the  divine 
government. 

This  last  opinion  of  Hoffmeister  is  to  a  great  degree  true,  but  is  rather 
too  absolutely  delivered. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  101-104.  How  inferior  is  the  scene  between  Darius 
and  Charidemus,  in  Quintus  Curtius!  (iii.  2,  9-19,  p.  20,  ed.  Mutzel.) 

Herodotus  takes  up  substantially  the  same  vein  of  sentiment  and  the 
same  antithesis  as  that  which  runs  through  the  Persae  of  iEschylus ; 
but  he  handles  it  like  a  social  philosopher,  with  a  strong  perception  of 
the  real  causes  of  Grecian  superiority. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  skeleton  of  the  conversation  between 
Xerxes  and  Demaratus  was  a  reality,  heard  by  Herodotus  from  Demara- 
tus  himself  or  from  his  sons  ;  for  the  extreme  specialty  with  which  the 
Lacedemonian  exile  confines  his  praise  to  the  Spartans  and  Dorians, 
not  including  the  other  Greeks,  hardly  represents  the  feeling  of  Hero- 
dotus himself. 

The  minuteness  of  the  narrative  which  Herodotus  gives  respecting 
the  deposition  and  family  circumstances  of  Demaratus  (vi.  63  seq.),  and 
his  view  of  the  death  of  Kleomends  as  an  atonement  to  that  prince  for 
injury  done,  may  seem  derived  from  family  information  (vi.  84). 
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through  the  territories  of  seven  distinct  tribes  of 
Thracians,  interspersed  with  Grecian  maritime  colo- 
nies :  all  was  still  within  his  own  empire,  and  he 
took  reinforcements  from  each  as  he  passed :  the 
Thracian  Satrse  were  preserved  from  this  levy  by 
their  unassailable  seats  amidst  the  woods  and  snows 
of  RhodopS.  The  islands  of  Samothrace  and  Tha- 
sus,  with  their  subject  towns  on  the  mainland,  and 
the  Grecian  colonies  Diksea^  Maroneia,  and  Ab- 
dSra,  were  successively  laid  under  contribution  for 
contingents  of  ships  or  men ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  ruinous,  they  were  further  constrained  to  pro- 
vide a  day's  meal  for  the  immense  host  as  it  passed : 
for  the  day  of  his  passage  the  Great  King  was  their 
guest.  Orders  had  been  transmitted  for  this  pur- 
pose long  beforehand,  and  for  many  months  the 
citizens  had  been  assiduously  employed  in  collect- 
ing food  for  the  army,  as  well  as  delicacies  for  the 
monarch— grinding  flour  of  wheat  and  barley,  fat- 
tening  cattle,  keeping  up  birds  and  fowls ;  together 
with  a  decent  display  of  gold  and  silver  plate  for 
the  regal  dinner.  A  superb  tent  was  erected  for 
Xerxes  and  his  immediate  companions,  while  the 
army  received  their  rations  in  the  open  region 
around  :  on  commencing  the  march  next  morning, 
the  tent  with  all  its  rich  contents  was  plundered, 
and  nothing  restored  to  those  who  had  furnished 
it.  Of  course  so  prodigious  a  host,  which  had  occu- 
pied seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  crossing  the 
double  Hellespontine  bridge,  must  also  have  been 
for  many  days  on  its  march  through  the  territory, 
and  therefore  at  the  charge,  of  each  one  among 

>  Herodot.  vii.  109,  111,  118. 
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the  cities,  so  that  the  cost  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  even  in  some  cases  drove  them 
to  abandon  house  and  home.  The  cost  incurred 
by  the  city  of  Thasus,  on  account  of  their  posses- 
sions of  the  mainland,  for  this  purpose,  was  no  less 
than  400  talents'  (=£92,800) :  while  at  Abd6ra, 
the  witty  Megakreon  recommended  to  his  country- 
men to  go  in  a  body  to  the  temples  and  thank  the 
gods,  because  Xerxes  was  pleased  to  be  satisfied 
with  one  meal  in  the  day.  Had  the  monarch  re- 
quired breakfast  as  well  as  dinner,  the  Abderites 
must  have  been  reduced  to  the  alternative  either 
of  exile  or  of  utter  destitution*.  A  stream  called 
Lissus,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  no  great  im- 
portance, is  said  to  have  been  drunk  up  by  the 
army,  together  with  a  lake  of  some  magnitude  near 
Pistyrus^. 

Through  the  territory  of  the  Edonian  Thracians  Xcrxcs 
and  the  Pierians,  between  Pangseus  and  the  sea,  strjrmon— 
Xerxes  and  his  army  reached  the  river  Strymon  at  Mant^ 
the  important  station  called  Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine-  ^^^^Scm- 
Roads,  afterwards  memorable  by  the  foundation  of  J^JJJ"^ 
AmphipoUs.     Bridges   had   been   already   thrown  the  canal 
over  the  river,  to  which  the  M agian  priests  render- 

'  This  sam  of  400  talents  was  equivalent  to  the  entire  annual  tribute 
charged  in  the  Persian  king's  rent-roll,  upon  the  satrapy  comprising 
the  western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  wherein  were  included 
all  the  Ionic  and  ^olic  Greeks,  besides  Lykians,  Parophylians,  &c. 
(Herodot.  iii.  90). 

^  Herodot.  vii.  118-120.  He  gives  (vii.  187)  the  computation  of  the 
quantity  of  com  which  would  have  been  required  for  daily  consump- 
tion, assuming  the  immense  numbers  as  he  conjectures  them,  and 
reckoning  one  choenix  of  wheat  for  each  man's  daily  consumption 
(^  ^  th  of  a  medimnus).  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  a  computation 
founded  on  such  inadmissible  data. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  108,  109. 
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cct  Hotciun  honours  by  sacrificing  white  horses  and 
thniwing  Ihcm  into  the  stream.  Nor  were  his  re- 
hgioiiH  iVolings  satisfied  without  the  more  precioas 
sarriliiTS  often  resorted  to  by  the  Persians :  he  here 
burioit  alive  nine  native  youths  and  nine  maidens, 
in  ooinplinient  to  Nine-Roads  the  name  of  the  spot' : 
nuirciiver  ho  also  left,  under  the  care  of  the  Paeo- 
niuns  of  Siris,  the  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus,  which 
liiut  been  brought  from  the  seat  of  empire,  but 
whirh  doubt  toss  was  found  inconvenient  on  the  line 
of  nuurh.  From  the  Strymon  he  marched  forward 
ahing  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  passing  through  the  ter- 
ritorv  of  the  IlisultaMiear  the  Greek  colonies  of  Ar- 
gilus  and  Stageirus,  until  he  came  to  the  Greek  town 
of  Akanthus,  hard  by  the  isthmus  of  Athos  which 
had  been  iveently  cut  through.  The  fierce  king  of 
the  Hisaltiv*  infused  submission  to  Xerxes,  fled  to 
llhodop^  for  safety,  and  forbade  his  six  sons  to  join 
the  Persian  host.  Unhappily  for  themselves,  they 
nrvertheless  did  so,  and  when  they  came  back  he 
caused  all  of  them  to  be  blinded. 

All  the  Greek  cities,  which  Xerxes  had  passed  bj', 
obeved  his  orders  with  sufficient  readiness,  and 
probably  few  doubted  the  ultimate  success  of  so 
prodigious  an  armament.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Akanthus  had  been  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  ex- 
ertions in  the  cutting  of  the  canal,  and  had  proba- 
bly made  considerable  profits  during  the  operation: 
Xerxes  now  repaid  their  zeal  by  contracting  with 

^  I tcrodot .  vii.  114.  lie  pn)nounccs  this  savage  practice  to  be  specially 
Prr«ian.  'Hir  old  niiil  cruel  Persian  queen  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes, 
BouKlit  t(»  prolong  her  own  life  by  burning  alive  fourteen  victims,  chil- 
(IrcMi  of  illutttrious  men,  as  offerings  to  the  subterranean  god. 

"  Ilerodot.  viii.  116. 
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them  the  tie  of  hospitality,  accompanied  with  praise 
and  presents  ;  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
empted them  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  the 
army  while  in  their  territory.  He  here  separated 
himself  from  his  fleet,  which  was  directed  to  sail 
through  the  canal  of  Athos,  to  double  the  two 
south-western  capes  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  to 
enter  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  to  await  his  arrival 
at  Therma.  The  fleet  in  its  course  gathered  addi- 
tional troops  from  the  Greek  towns  in  the  two  pe- 
ninsulas of  Sithonia  and  PallSnS,  as  well  as  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  in  the  region  March  of 
called  Krusis  or  Krossaea,  on  the  continental  side  Therma— 
of  the  isthmus  of  Pall6n6.  These  Greek  towns  Jjf^*^^  ^ 
were  numerous,  but  of  little  individual  importance.  ^^^^ 
Near  Therma  (Salonichi)  in  Mygdonra,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Gulf  and  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Axius,  the  fleet  awaited  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  by 
land  from  Akanthus.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  dif- 
ficult march  9  and  to  have  taken  a  route  consider- 
ably inland,  through  Pseonia  and  Krestdnia — a 
wild,  woody,  and  untrodden  country,  where  his 
baggage-camels  were  set  upon  by  hons,  and  where 
there  were  also  wild  bulls  of  prodigious  size  and 
fierceness  :  at  length  he  rejoined  his  fleet  at  Therma, 
and  stretched  his  army  throughout  Mygdonia,  the 
ancient  Pieria,  and  Botti?eis,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Haliakmdn^ 

Xerxes  had  now  arrived  within  sight  of  Mount  Favourable 
Olympus,  the  northern  boundary  of  what  was  pro-  SThnnva- 

sion— zeal 
,  ,,  of  the  Ma- 

*  Herodot.  vii.  122-127.  cedonian 

Respecting  the  name  Pieria,  and  the  geography  of  these  regions,  sec  prince  to 

the  previous  volume,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xxv.  p.  18.  Msist 

Xerxes. 


( 
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perly  called  Hellas ;  after  a  inarch  through  nothing 
but  subject  territory,  with  magazines  laid  up  be- 
forehand for  the  subsistence  of  his  army — ^with 
additional  contingents  levied  in  his  coarse — and 
probably  with  Thracian  volunteers  joining  him  in 
the  hopes  of  plunder.  The  road  along  which  he 
had  marched  was  still  shown  with  solemn  reve- 
rence by  the  Thracians,  and  protected  both  from 
intruders  and  from  tillage,  even  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus  \  The  Macedonian  princes,  the  last  of 
his  western  tributaries,  in  whose  territory  he  now 
found  himself — together  with  the  Thessalian  Aleua- 
dae — undertook  to  conduct  him  farther.  Nor  did 
the  task  as  yet  appear  difficult:  what  steps  the 
Greeks  were  taking  to  oppose  him,  shall  be  related 
in  the  coming  chapter. 

>  Herodot.  vii.  116. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  GREECE  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARA- 
THON  TO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  THERMOPYLiE. 

Our  information  respecting  the  affairs  of  Greece 
immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the  Persians  from 
Marathon,  is  very  scanty. 

KleomenSs  and  LieotychidSs,  the  two  kings  of  violent 
Sparta  (the  former  belonging  to  the  elder  or  Eury-  J^JSS 
stheneid,  the  latter  to  the  younger  or  the  Prokleid,  J^„*°^°^ 
race),  had  conspired  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  spart*. 
the  former  Prokleid  king  Demaratus :  and  Kleo- 
mente  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  tamper  with  the 
Delphian  priestess  for  this  purpose.  His  manoeuvre 
being  betrayed  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  so  alarmed 
at  the  displeasure  of  the  Spartans,  that  he  re- 
tired into  Thessaly,  and  from  thence  into  Arcadia, 
where  he  employed  the  powerful  influence  of  his 
regal  character  and  heroic  lineage  to  arm  the  Arca- 
dian people  against  his  country.  The  Spartans, 
alarmed  in  their  turn,  voluntarily  invited  him  back 
with  a  promise  of  amnesty.  But  his  renewed  lease 
did  not  last  long :  his  habitual  violence  of  character 
became  aggravated  into  decided  insanity,  insomuch 
that  he  struck  with  his  stick  whomsoever  he  met ; 
and  his  relatives  were  forced  to  confine  him  in 
chains  under  a  Helot  sentinel.  By  severe  menaces, 
he  one  day  constrained  this  man  to  give  him  his 
sword,  with  which  he  mangled  himself  dreadfully 
and  perished.     So  shocking  a  death  was  certain  to 
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receive  n  religious  interpretation,  but  which  among 
the  nusdeeds  of  his  life  had  drawn  down  upon  him 
the  divine  wrath,  was  a  point  difficult  to  determine. 
Most  of  the  Greeks  imputed  it  to  the  sin  of  his 
having  corrupted  the  Pythian  priestess':  but  the 
Athenians  and  Argeians  were  each  disposed  to  an 
hypothesis  of  their  own — the  former  believed  that 
the  gods  had  thus  punished  the  Spartan  king  for 
having  cut  timber  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Eleusis — 
the  hitter  recognised  the  avenging  hand  of  the  hero 
ArgUH,  whose  grove  KleomenSs  had  burnt,  along 
witli  so  many  suppliant  warriors  who  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  it.  Without  pronouncing  between  these 
(Hflerent  suppositions,  Herodotus  contents  himself 
with  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  miserable  death 
of  Kleomenfis  was  an  atonement  for  his  conduct  to 
DemaratuH.  Hut  what  surprises  us  most  is,  to  hear 
that  the  Spartans,  usually  more  disposed  than  other 
(il reeks  to  refer  every  striking  phenomenon  to  divine 
agency,  recognised  on  this  occasion  nothing  but  a 
vulgar  physical  cause :  Kleomen^s  had  gone  mad 
(they  affirmed)  through  habits  of  intoxication,  learnt 
from  some  Scythian  envoys  who  had  come  to 
Sparta*. 

The  death  of  Kleomenfis,  and  the  discredit 
thrown  on  his  character,  emboldened  the  -ZEgine- 
tans  to  prefer  a  complaint  at  Sparta  respecting 
their  ten  hostages  whom  KleomenSs  and  Leoty- 
chidfis  had  taken  away  from  the  island,  a  little  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Persians  under 
Datis,  and  deposited  at  Athens  as  guarantee  to  the 
Athenians  against  aggression  from  ^gina  at  that 


'  Ilcrodot.  vi.  74,  75. 


'  Herodot.  vi.  84. 
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critical  moment.  Leotychidds  was  the  surviving 
auxiliary  of  KleomenSs  in  the  requisition  of  these 
hostages^  and  against  him  the  iEginetans  com- 
plained. Though  the  proceeding  was  one  unques- 
tionably beneficial  to  the  general  cause  of  Greece/, 
yet  such  was  the  actual  displeasure  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians against  the  deceased  king  and  his  acts,  that 
the  survivor  Leotychidfis  was  brought  to  a  public 
trial,  and  condemned  to  be  delivered  up  as  prisoner 
in  atonement  to  the  iEginetans.  The  latter  were 
about  to  carry  away  their  prisoner,  when  a  dignified 
Spartan  named  TheasidSs,  pointed  out  to  them  the 
danger  which  they  were  incurring  by  such  an  in- 
dignity against  the  regal  person — the  Spartans  (he 
observed)  had  passed  sentence  under  feelings  of  tem- 
porary wrath,  which  would  probably  be  exchanged 
for  sympathy  if  they  saw  the  sentence  realized. 

Accordingly  the  iEginetans,  instead  of  executing 
the  sentence,  contented  themselves  with  stipulating 
that  LeotychidSs  should  accompany  them  to  Athens  ^^^e  Spv- 
and  redemand  their  hostages  detained  there.     The  L^f^^*' 
Athenians  refused  to  give  up  the  hostages,  in  spite  ^**^j^ 
of  the  emphatic  terms  in  which  the  Spartan  king  tans,^^ 
set  forth  the  sacred  obligation  of  restoring  a  de-  to^^^th 
posit':  they  justified  the  refusal  in  part  by  saying  Ithcn^to 
that  the  deposit  had  been  lodged  by  the  two  kings  ^^ 
jointly,  and  could  not  be  surrendered  to  one  of  ■**8«- 
them  alone :  but  they  probably  recollected  that  the 
hostages  were  placed  less  as  a  deposit  than  as  a 

'  Herodot  vi.  61.  KXcoficyca,  46vTa  iv  r^  A^yti^,  Ka\  Koiva  rj  'EXXadt 
ayaBa  frptHnpya{6iJL€ifO¥,  &c. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  85  :  compare  vi.  49-73,  and  the  preceding  volume  of 
this  history,  c.  xxxvi.  p.  437-441. 
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security  against  ^ginetan  hostility — which  security 
they  were  not  disposed  to  forego. 
Reftuti  of  Lfcotychidds  having  been  obliged  to  retire  with- 
nians  to  out  success,  the  ^giuctans  resolved  to  adopt  mea- 
Sosti^t-^  sures  of  retaliation  for  themselves :  they  waited  for 
iS"fi^M.  ^^^  period  of  a  solemn  festival  celebrated  every  fifth 
^»-  year  at  Sunium,  on  which  occasion  a  ship  pecu- 

liarly equipped  and  carrying  some  of  the  leading 
Athenians  as  Thedrs  or  sacred  envoys,  sailed  thi- 
ther from  Athens.     This  ship  they  found  means  to 
capture,   and   carried   all  on  board  prisoners  to 
^gina.    Whether  an  exchange  took  place,  or  whe- 
ther the  prisoners  and  hostages  on  both  sides  were 
put  to  death,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  consequence 
of  their  proceeding  was  an  active  and  decided  war 
between  Athens  and  iEgina^  beginning  seemingly 
about  488  or  487  b.c,  and  lasting  until  481  b.c, 
the  year  preceding  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
The^gine-      An  iSgiuetan  citizen  named  Nikodromus  took 
tomMUys  advantage  of  this  war  to  further  a  plot  against  the 
a  tchone     g^overnmeut  of  the  island :  having  been  before  (as 

for  a  demo-   ^  i 

crmticaire-  he  thought)  uujustly  bauished,  he  now  organized  a 
jsgina,  in    rcvolt  of  the  pcoplc  agaiust  the  ruling  oligarchy, 

concert  ^ 

Athens—  *  Herodot.  vi.  87,  88. 

the  move-  Instead  offfvyhp  drj  roio-t  ^AOrjvaloun  ntvrripTfs  M  Sowi^  (vi.  87)«  I 

ment  fails,  follow  the  reading  proposed  by  Schomann  and  sanctioned  by  Boeckh — 
irtprtTffpis,  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Athenians  at  that  time 
should  have  had  any  ships  with  five  banks  of  oars  (mvrripris) :  more- 
over, apart  from  this  objection,  the  word  irtvnjpifjt  makes  considerable 
embarrassment  in  the  sentence :  see  Boeckh,  Urkunden  iiber  das  At- 
tische  Seewesen,  chap.  vii.  p.  75,  76. 

The  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek 
who  constructed  ntvrripfis  or  quinquereme  ships  (Diodor.  xiv.  40,  41). 
There  were  many  distinct  pentaeterides,  or  solemnities  celebrated  every 
fifth  year,  included  among  Uie  religious  customs  of  Athens :  see  Arista- 
teles — HoXir.  Fragm.  xxvii.  ed.  Neumann  ;  Pollux,  viii.  107. 
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concerting  with  the  Athenians  a  simultaneous  in- 
vasion in  support  of  his  plan.  Accordingly  on  the 
appointed  day  he  rose  with  his  partisans  in  arms 
and  took  possession  of  the  Old  Town — a  strong 
post  which  had  been  superseded  in  course  of  time 
by  the  more  modem  city  on  the  sea-shore,  less  pro- 
tected though  more  convenient  \  But  no  Athenians 
appeared,  and  without  them  he  was  unable  to  main- 
tain his  footing :  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  island  after  witnessing  the  complete  de- 
feat of  his  partisans — a  large  body  of  whom,  seven 
hundred  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
government,  and  were  led  out  for  execution.  One 
man  alone  among  these  prisoners  burst  his  chains, 
fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  DdmStSr  Thesmophorus, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  seize  the  handle  of  the 
door  before  he  was  overtaken.  In  spite  of  every 
effort  to  drag  him  away  by  force,  he  clung  to  it 
with  convulsive  grasp :  his  pursuers  did  not  ven- 
ture to  put  him  to  death  in  such  a  position,  but  they 
severed  the  hands  from  the  body  and  then  executed 
him,  leaving  the  hands  still  hanging  to  and  grasping* 

^  See  Thacyd.  i.  8. 

The  acropolis  at  Athens,  having  heen  the  primitiYe  city  inhabited, 
bore  the  name  of  J%e  City  even  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  (ii.  15),  at  a 
time  when  Athens  and  Peirsus  covered  so  large  a  region  around  and 
near  it. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  91*  X^H^^  ^  KCiwu  iivrnffnttatuu  fiatuf  roiort  iirunrcurTrjpcri, 
The  word  Kctwu  for  txtivcu,  "  those  hands/'  appears  so  little  suitable  in 
this  phrase,  that  I  rather  imagine  the  real  reading  to  have  been  xc&yal 
(the  Ionic  dialect  for  jccmu),  "the.  hands  with  nothing  attached  to  them :" 
compare  a  phrase  not  very  unlike.  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  376,  K€iy^  dc  rpv^- 
Xcm  iifi  i<nrtTo,  8cc. 

Compare  the  narrative  of  the  arrest  of  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  when  in  sanctuary  at  the 
temple  of  Athdn^  Chalkicekos  (Thucyd.  i.  134). 
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iiie  i'jufr-iajACjt ,  ^bsne  tbrr  seem  to  bare  laaz  re- 
tusllhsq  -vrnhDii:  bemr  t^ken  cC  Deslmctioii  of 
the  sercL  hiukdatc  pnsazieR  does^  ziot  sarm  to  have 
dr&iTL  :^C'WL  iipcin  the  -fipzietiii  oiinrdiT  either 
Tenreziioe  tram  the  rods  or  cesosoie  from  their 
coLtempcir&ries  :  but  liie  rkkkftboD  ci  saDCtuaiy.  in 
the  case  of  thai  oDe  uDKHtszAale  nian  whose  hands 
veme  cat  off.  was  a  cnxoe  wiik:ih  the  soddess  IM- 
meltr  Derer  lorpLre.  Mane  than  fiftr  years  after- 
wards, in  the  irst  year  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war, 
the  .Spnetans.  having  been  pnerioosly  conqaered 
by  Athens,  were  finally  expeUed  irom  their  island : 
SQch  expulsion  was  the  divine  judgement  upon  them 
for  this  ancient  impiety,  which  half  a  century  of 
continued  expiatory  sacrince  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  wipe  out  . 

The  Athenians  who  were  to  hare  assisted  Xiko- 
dromus  arriTed  at  ^sina  one  dav  too  late.  Their 
pixxreedings  had  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of 
borrowing  twenty  triremes  from  the  Corinthians, 
in  addition  to  fifty  of  their  own :  with  these  seventy 


^   Herodol.  xi.  91  •  ^Ajto  rai;w.  dr  boa  aytts  tr^  ryorra,  to  nAMnurAu 

<c  Tiff  rrfwt  f  axfn  iXcflir  ytmuAu  r^  &e6m, 

Coonpauv  Hmcyd.  ii.  27  about  the  final  eipukion  from  4^»>«  Tbe 
Laoedaemonians  assigned  to  these  expelled  Xginetans  a  new  abode  in 
the  territory  of  Tbrrea,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  IVIoponnesos,  where 
thcT  were  attacked,  taken  prisoners,  and  pot  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  (Thocyd.  he.  57).  Now  Herodotus,  while 
he  mentions  the  expulsion,  does  not  allude  to  their  subsequent  and  still 
more  calamitous  (ate.     Had  he  known  the  fmct,  he  could  hardly  have 

m 

(ailed  to  notice  it,  as  a  farther  consummatiun  of  the  dirine  judgement. 
We  may  reasonably  presume  ignorance  in  this  case,  which  would  tend 
to  support  the  opinion  thrown  out  in  my  preceding  volume  (chap, 
xxxiii.  p.  305,  note)  respecting  the  date  of  composition  of  his  history — 
in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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sail  they  defeated  the  JEginetans,  who  met  them 
with  a  fleet  of  equal  number,  and  then  landed  on 
the  island.  The  iEginetans  solicited  aid  from 
Argos,  but  that  city  was  either  too  much  dis- 
pleased with  them,  or  too  much  exhausted  by  the 
defeat  sustained  from  the  Spartan  KleomenSs,  to 
grant  it.  Nevertheless,  one  thousand  Argeian  vo- 
lunteers, under  a  distinguished  champion  of  the 
pentathlon  named  EurybatSs,  came  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  a  vigorous  war  was  carried  on,  with 
varying  success,  against  the  Athenian  armament. 

At  sea,  the  Athenians  sustained  a  defeat,  being 
attacked  at  a  moment  when  their  fleet  was  in  dis- 
order, so  that  they  lost  four  ships  with  their  crews  : 
on  land,  they  were  more  successful,  and  few  of  the 
Argeian  volunteers  survived  to  return  home.  The 
general  of  the  latter,  EurybatSs,  confiding  in  his 
great  personal  strength  and  skill,  challenged  the 
best  of  the  Athenian  warriors  to  single  combat :  he 
slew  three  of  them  in  succession,  but  the  arm  of 
the  fourth,  SdphanSs  of  Dekeleia,  was  victorious, 
and  proved  fatal  to  him^  At  length  the  invaders 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  island  without  any  deci- 
sive result,  and  the  war  seems  to  have  been  prose- 
cuted by  frequent  descents  and  privateering  on 
both  sides — in  which  Nikodromus  and  the^Eginetan 
exiles,  planted  by  Athens  on  the  coast  of  Attica 
near  Sunium,  took  an  active  part^;  the  advantage 
on  the  whole  being  on  the  side  of  Athens. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  75. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  90, 91, 92,  93.  Thucyd.  i.  41.  About  Sdphan^s,  com- 
pare ix.  75. 

How  moch  damage  was  done  by  such  a  privateering  war,  between 
couDtries  8o  near  as  ^gina  and  Attica,  may  he  seen  by  the  more  detailed 
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Effect  of  The  general  course  of  this  war,  and  especially 
inducing      the  failure  of  the  enterprise  concerted  with  Niko- 

tli6  Athc-        1  •  /*ji*i  •!• 

nianstoen.  dromus  in  cousequeuce  of  delay  m  borrowing  ships 
mS^^  from  Corinth,  were  well  calculated  to  impress  upon 
force.  jj^g  Athenians  the  necessity  of  enlarging  their  naval 
fotce.  And  it  is  from  the  present  time  that  we 
trace  among  them  the  first  growth  of  that  decided 
tendency  towards  maritime  activity,  which  coin- 
cided so  happily  with  the  expansion  of  theur  de- 
mocracy, and  opened  a  new  phase  in  Grecian 
history,  as  well  as  a  new  career  for  themselves. 

The  exciting  effect  produced  upon  them  by  the 
repulse  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  has  been  dwelt 
upon  in  my  preceding  volume.  Miltiades,  the 
victor  in  that  field,  having  been  removed  from  the 
scene  under  circumstances  already  described,  Ari- 
Themi.       steid^s  and  Themistoklfis  became  the  chief  men  at 

•tokles  and  i     i       /• 

Aristeides,  Athcus :  and  the  former  was  chosen  archon  during 
men  at  the  succceding  year.  His  exemplary  u])rightness 
i^tenSr^  in  magisterial  functions  ensured  to  him  lofty  esteem 
Tw^  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  general  public,  not  without  a  certain  pro- 
tiiem.— Ba-  portion  of  active  enemies,  some  of  them  suflferers 

nishmentof  *        i  .       •        •  rrn 

the  latter  by  his  justice.  Ihesc  enemies  naturally  became 
cisrS!*"*'  partisans  of  his  rival  Themistoklfis,  who  had  all 
the  talents  necessary  for  bringing  them  into  coope- 
ration :  and  the  rivalry  between  the  two  chiefs  be- 
came so  bitter  and  menacing,  that  even  Aristeidds 
himself  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  the  Athenians 
were  wise,  they  would  cast  both  of  us  into  the 
barathrum."  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  peace  of  the  country  was 

descriptioD  of  a  later  war  of  the  same  kind  in  388  b.c.  (Xenophon, 
Hellenic,  v.  1.) 
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preserved  mainly  by  the  institution  called  Ostracism, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
volume.  After  three  or  four  years  of  continued 
political  rivalry,  the  two  chiefs  appealed  to  a  vote 
of  ostracism,  and  Aristeidds  was  banished. 

Of  the  particular  points  on  which  their  rivalry 
turned,  we  are  unfortunately  little  informed.  But 
it  is  highly  probable  that  one  of  them  was,  the  im- 
portant change  of  policy  above  alluded  to — the 
conversion  of  Athens  from  a  land -power  into  a 
sea-power,  —  the  development  of  this  new  and 
stirring  element  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  By 
all  authorities,  this  change  of  policy  is  ascribed 
principally  and  specially  to  Themistoklds  ^ :  on  that  Conversion 
account,  if  for  no  other  reason,  Aristeid6s  would  from  a*°* 
probably  be  found  opposed  to  it — but  it  was  more-  ,^]^^^' 

over  a  change  not   in   harmony  with   that   old-  "*^*^ 

o  '^  power  pro- 

fashioned    Hellenism,   undisturbed   uniformity   of  posed  and 

life,  and  narrow  range  of  active  duty  and  experi-  Themi- 
ence,  which  Aristeid6s  seems  to  have  approved  in 
common  with  the  subsequent  philosophers.  The 
seaman  was  naturally  more  of  a  wanderer  and  cos- 
mopolite than  the  heavy-armed  soldier  :  the  modern 
Greek  seaman  even  at  this  moment  is  so  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  distinguished  for  the  variety  of  his 
ideas,  and  the  quickness  of  his  intelligence^ :  the 

'  Plutarch,  Themist.  c,  IQ. 

'  See  Mr.  Galt*8  interesting  account  of  the  Hydriot  sailors.  Voyages 
and  Travels  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  376-378  (London,  1802). 

"  The  city  of  Hydra  originated  in  a  small  colony  of  boatmen  belong* 
ing  to  the  Morea,  who  took  refuge  in  the  island  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Turks.  About  forty  years  ago  they  had  multiplied  to  a  considerable 
number,  their  little  village  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  town, 
and  they  had  cargoes  that  went  as  far  as  Constantinople.  In  their 
mercantile  transactionB,  the  Hydriots  acquired  the  reputation  of  greater 
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land-service  was  a  type  of  steadiness  and  inflexible 
ranks,  the  sea- service  that  of  mutability  and  ad- 
venture. Such  was  the  idea  strongly  entertained 
by  Plato  and  other  philosophers^ :  though  we  may 
remark  that  they  do  not  render  justice  to  the  Athe- 
nian seaman,  whose  training  was  far  more  perfect 
and  laborious,  and  his  habits  of  obedience  far  more 
complete^,    than  that  of  the  Athenian  hoplite  or 

integrity  than  the  other  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  being  the  most  intrepid 
navigators  in  the  Archipelago ;  and  they  were  of  course  regularly  pre- 
ferred. Their  industry  and  honesty  obtained  its  reward.  The  islands 
of  Spezzia,  Paros,  Myconi,  and  Ipsara,  resemble  Hydra  in  their  institu- 
tions, and  possess  the  same  character  for  commercial  activity.  In 
paying  their  sailors,  Hydra  and  its  sister  islands  have  a  peculiar  custom. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  freight  is  considered  as  a  common  stock, 
from  which  the  charges  of  victualing  the  ship  are  deducted.  The  re- 
mainder is  then  divided  into  two  equal  parts :  one  is  allotted  to  the 
crew  and  equally  shared  among  them  without  reference  to  age  or  rank ; 
the  other  part  is  appropriated  to  the- ship  and  captain.  The  capital  of 
the  cargo  is  a  trust  given  to  the  captain  and  crew  on  certain  fixed  con- 
ditions. The  character  and  manners  of  the  Hydriot  sailors,  from  the 
moral  effect  of  these  customs,  are  much  superior  in  regularity  to  the 
ideas  that  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  sailors.  They  are  sedate,  well- 
dressed,  well-bred,  shrewd,  informed,  and  speculative.  They  seem  to 
form  a  class,  in  the  orders  of  mankind,  which  has  no  existence  among 
us.  By  their  voyages,  they  acquire  a  liberality  of  notion  which  we 
expect  only  among  gentlemen,  while  in  their  domestic  circumstances 
their  conduct  is  suitable  to  their  condition.  The  Greeks  are  all  tradi- 
tionary historians,  and  possess  much  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  to 
which  the  term  learning  is  usually  applied.  This,  mingled  with  the 
other  information  of  the  Hydriots,  gives  them  that  advantageous  cha- 
racter of  mind  which  I  think  they  possess." 

*  Plato,  Legg.  iv.  pp.  705,  706.  Plutarch,  Themistokl^,  c.  19.  Iso- 
kratSs,  Panathenaic,  c.  43. 

Plutarch,  Philopcemen.  c.  14.  OX^y  *£9rafi€ii/a>ydav /icp  tvun  Xryovtriy 
oKPOvvra  ytva-ai  r&v  Kara  6aKaaaau  oxf)f\€iii*p  rovs  irokirat.  Swag  avr^ 
fifj  XdOafTiP  dirrl  fiovifKav  67r\tT£)P,  Kara  UXdrava,  pavrai  y€v6fievoi  Koi 
liia<f}3ap€VT€s,  ihrpaicrov  €K  rfjs  *A(r/ar  koi  rSiP  p^aoiP  cnrcX^cIv  cicov<rtc0f  : 
compare  vii.  p.  301. 

^  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  Xenophon  (Memorab.  iii.  5,  19), 
attesting  that  the  Hoplites  and  the  Hippeis,  the  persons  first  in  rank  in 
the  city,  were  also  the  most  disobedient  on  military  service. 
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horseman :  a  training  beginning  with  ThemistokiSs, 
and  reaching  its  full  perfection  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

In  recommending  extraordinary  efforts  to  create  views  and 
a  navy  as  well  as  to  acquire  nautical  practice,  The-  ^"Si^uu 
mistoklSs  displayed  all  that  sagacious  appreciation  Thcnd- 
of  the  circumstances  and  dangers  of  the  time  for  h^I|^7j 
which  Thucydides  gives  him  credit :  and  there  can  *^  *»™e 
be  no  doubt  that  AristeidSs,  though  the  honester  tiaitohit 
politician  of  the  two,  was  at  this  particular  crisis  than  ^ 
the  less  essential  to  his  country.     Not  only  was  ^™*^^^- 
there  the  struggle  with  iEgina,  a  maritime  power 
equal  or  more  than  equal,  and  within  sight  of  the 
Athenian  harbour — but  there  was  also  in  the  distance 
a  still  more  formidable  contingency  to  guard  against. 
The  Persian  armament  had  been  driven  with  dis- 
grace from  Attica  back  to  Asia  ;  but  the  Persian 
monarch  still  remained  with  undiminished  means 
of  aggression  and  increased  thirst  for  revenge  ;  and 
Themistoklds  knew  well  that  the  danger  from  that 
quarter  would  recur  greater  than   ever.     He   be- 
lieved that  it  would  recur  again  in  the  same  way, 
by  an  expedition   across  the  Mgean  Uke  that  of 
Datis  to  Marathon^ ;  against  which  the  best  defence 
would  be  found  in  a  numerous  and  well-trained  fleet. 
Nor  could  the  large  preparations  of  Darius  for  re- 
newing the  attack  remain  unknown  to  a  vigilant 
observer,  extending   as   they  did   over   so   many 
Greeks  subject  to  the  Persian  empire.     Such  posi- 
tive warning  was  more  than  enough  to  stimulate 
the  active  genius  of  Themistokl^s,  who  now  pre- 

'  Thucyd.  i.  93.  tdwv  (ThemistoklSs)  rfjs  /3ao-iXea>(  {rrparias  t^v  Kara 
Odkaa'aav  t<fiohov  €imop<i>T€pav  ttjs  Kara  yfjv  oZ(Tav. 
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Fleet  of 
Athens — 
the^Balva- 
tion  of 
Greece  as 
well  as  of 
herself. 


vailed  upon  his  countrymen  to  begin  with  energy 
the  work  of  maritime  preparation,  as  well  against 
iEgina  as  against  Persia*.  Not  only  were  two 
hundred  new  ships  built,  and  citizens  trained  as 
seamen — but  the  important  work  was  commenced, 
during  the  year  when  Themistokl^s  was  either 
archon  or  general,  of  forming  and  fortifying  a  new 
harbour  for  Athens  at  Peiraeus,  instead  of  the 
ancient  open  bay  of  Phalfirum.  The  latter  was 
indeed  somewhat  nearer  to  the  city,  but  Peiraeus 
with  its  three  separate  natural  ports*,  admitting  of 
being  closed  and  fortified,  was  incomparably  supe- 
rior in  safety  as  well  as  in  convenience.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  with  Herodotus — that  the  i£gi- 
netan  **  war  was  the  salvation  of  Greece,  by  con- 
straining the  Athenians  to  make  themselves  a 
maritime  power^/'  The  whole  eflSciency  of  the 
resistance  subsequently  made  to  Xerxes  turned 
upon  this  new  movement  in  the  organisation  of 
Athens,  allowed  as  it  was  to  attain  tolerable  com- 
pleteness through  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  acci« 
dents ;  for  the  important  delay  of  ten  years,  between 
the  defeat  of  Marathon  and  the  fresh  invasion  by 
which  it  was  to  be  avenged,  was  in  truth  the  result 
of  accident.  First,  the  revolt  of  Egypt ;  next,  the 
death  of  Darius  ;  thirdly,  the  indifference  of  Xerxes 
at  his  first  accession  towards  Hellenic  matters — 
postponed  until  480  b.c,  an  invasion  which  would 
naturally  have  been  undertaken  in  487  or  486  b.c. 


>  Thucyd.  i.  14.    Herodot.  vii.  144.  *  Thucyd.  i.  03. 

'  Herodot.  vii.   144.  Olro£  yap  6  TrdXr/xor   avaras  f<rQiia€  roTf  r^i* 
*EXXada,  avayKavas  OaKao'a'iovs  ytvta-Bai  'AOrfvaiovf. 
Thucyd.  i.  18.  pavrucol  ryivovro. 
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and  which  would  have  found  Athens  at  that  time 
without  her  wooden  walls — the  great  engine  of  her 
subsequent  salvation. 

Another  accidental  help,  without  which  the  new  Valuable 
fleet  could  not   have   been   built — a  considerable  firetavaii- 
amount  of  public  money — was  also  by  good  for-  J^hcns 
tune  now  available  to  the  Athenians.     It  is  first  in  ^™  **** 

silver 

an  emphatic  passage  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  and  mines  of 
next  from  Herodotus  on  the  present  occasion,  that  in  Attict. 
we  hear  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium'  in  Attica, 
and  the  valuable  produce  which  they  rendered  to 
the  state.  They  were  situated  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  not  very  far  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Sunium^,  amidst  a  district  of  low  hills 
which  extended  across  much  of  the  space  between 
the  eastern  sea  at  Thorikus^  and  the  western  at  Ana- 
phlystus.  At  what  time  they  first  began  to  be  worked, 
we  have  no  information  ;  but  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible that  they  could  have  been  worked  with  any 
spirit  or  profitable  result  until  after  the  expulsion  of 
Hippias  and  the  establishment  of  the  democratical ' 
constitution  of  KleisthenSs.  Neither  the  strong 
local  factions,  by  which  different  portions  of  Attica 
were  set  against  each  other  before  the  time  of  Pei- 


*  .fachylus,  Persse,  235. 

*  The  rooYiiitain  region  of  Lauriom  has  been  occasionally  visited  by 
modem  travellers,  but  bever  carefully  surveyed  until  1836,  when  Dr. 
Fiedler  examined  it  mineralogically  by  order  of  the  present  Greek 
government.  See  his  Reisen  durch  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  73. 
The  region  is  now  little  better  than  a  desert,  but  Fiedler  especially 
notices  the  great  natural  fertility  of  the  plain  near  Thorikus,.  together 
with  the  good  harbour  at  that  place — both  circumstances  of  great  value 
at  the  time  when  the  mines  were  in  work.  Many  remains  are  seen  of 
shafts  sunk  in  ancient  times — and  sunk  in  so  workmanlike  a  manner  as 
to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  miner  of  the  present  day. — p.  76. 
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sistratus — nor  the  rule  of  that  despot  succeeded  by 
his  two  sons — were  likely  to  afford  confidence  and 
encouragement.  But  when  the  democracy  of  Klei- 
sthenSs  first  brought  Attica  into  one  systematic  and 
comprehensive  whole,  with  equal  rights  to  all  the 
parts,  and  a  common  centre  at  Athens — the  power 
of  that  central  government  over  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  its  means  of  binding  the  whole 
people  to  respect  agreements  concluded  with  indi- 
vidual undertakers,  would  give  a  new  stimulus  to 
private  speculation  in  the  district  of  Laurium.  It 
was  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  government  either 
to  sell,  or  to  let  for  a  long  term  of  years,  particular 
districts  of  this  productive  region  to  individuals  or 
companies— on  consideration  partly  of  a  sum  or 
fine  paid  down,  partly  of  a  reserved  rent  equal  to 
one-twenty-fourth  part  of  the  gross  produce. 

We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  there  was  in  the 

Athenian  treasury,  at  the  time  when  ThemistoklSs 

made  his  proposition  to  enlarge  the  naval  force,  a 

great  sum^  arising  from  the  Laurian  mines,  out  of 

which  a  distribution  was  on  the  point  of  being  made 

among  the  citizens — ten  drachms  to  each  man. 

Themi-       This  great  amount  in  hand  must  probably  have 

vails  upon    been  the  produce  of  the  purchase-money  or  fines 

the^Athc-     i-eceived  from  recent  sales,  since  the  small  annual 

^fy?^\he     reserved  rent  can  hardly  have  been  accumulated 

rfUdJ"^*^**  during  many  successive  years :  new  and  enlarged 

fund,  and     enterprises  in  mines  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 

buHd?ng*M  recently  begun  by  individuals  under  contract  with 

increased 

number  of 

ships.  *  Herodot.  vii.   144.  "Ore  'ABrjualoia-i  yfvofitvtov  \pr)iiaT<ap  fuyaktap 

€v  Ty  «coii^,  TO  eV  t£)v  fifxaWwy  affyi  npo(nj\$€  Ta>v  ano  Aavp€iov,  cfifX* 

\op  \d(€(TBai  opxTfbov  €Ka<rTos  6(Ka  dpa)^fms. 
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the  government,  in  order  to  produce  at  the  moment 
so. overflowing  an  exchequer  and  to  furnish  means 
for  the  special  distribution  contemplated.  Themi- 
stoklSs  availed  himself  of  this  precious  opportunity 
— set  forth  the  necessities  of  the  war  with  iEgina 
and  the  still  more  formidable  menace  from  the 
great  enemy  in  Asia — and  prevailed  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  forgo  the  promised  distribution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  efficient  navy*.     One  cannot 

*  All  the  information — unfortunately  it  is  very  scanty — which  we 
possess  respecting  the  ancient  mines  of  Laurium,  is  brought  together 
in  the  valuable  Dissertation  of  M.  Boeckh,  translated  and  appended  to 
the  English  translation  of  his  Public  Economy  of  Athens.  He  dis- 
cusses the  fact  stated  in  this  chapter  of  Herodotus,  in  sect.  8  of  that 
Dissertation :  but  there  are  many  of  his  remarks  in  which  I  cannot 
concur. 

After  multiplying  ten  drachnue  by  the  assumed  number  of  20,000 
Athenian  citizens,  making  a  sum  total  distributed  of  33^  talents,  he 
goes  on — "  That  the  distribution  was  made  annually  might  have  been 
presumed  from  the  principles  of  the  Athenian  administration,  without 
the  testimony  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  We  are  not  therefore  to  suppose 
that  the  savings  of  several  years  are  meant,  nor  merely  a  surplus ;  but 
that  al)  the  public  money  arising  from  the  mines,  as  it  was  not  re- 
quired for  any  other  object,  was  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
community"  (p.  632). 

We  are  hardly  authorized  to  conclude  from  the  passage  of  Herodotus 
that  aU  the  sum  received  from  the  mines  was  about  to  be  distributed : 
the  treasury  was  very  rich,  and  a  distribution  was  about  to  be  made — 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  in  the  treasury  after 
the  distribution.  Accordingly,  all  calculations  of  the  total  produce  of 
the  mines,  based  upon  this  passage  of  Herodotus,  are  uncertain.  Nor 
18  it  clear  that  there  was  any  regular  annual  distribution,  unless  we  are 
to  take  the  passage  of  Cornelius  Nepos  as  proving  it :  but  he  talks 
rather  about  the  magistrates  employing  this  money  for  jobbing  pur- 
poses— not  about  a  regular  distribution  ("Nam  cum  pecunia  publica 
quae  ex  metallis  redibat,  largitione  magistratuum  quotannis  periret." 
Com.  Nep.  Themist.  c.  2).  A  story  is  told  by  Polysnus,  from  whom- 
soever he  copied  it — of  a  sum  of  100  talents  in  Uie  treasury,  which 
Themistokl^  persuaded  the  people  to  hand  over  to  100  rich  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  expended  as  the  latter  might  direct,  with  an  obli- 
gation to  reimburse  the  money  in  case  the  people  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  expenditure  :  these  rich  men  employed  each  the  sum  awarded 
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doubt  that  there  must  have  been  many  speakers 

who  would  try  to  make  themselves  popular  by  op- 

pOHing  this  proposition  and  supporting  the  distri- 

hution,  insomuch  that  the  power  of  the  people 

generally  to  feel  the  force  of  a  distant  motive  as 

predominant  over  a  present  gain,  deserves  notice 

as  an  earnest  of  their  approaching  greatness. 

ivnimri'  Immense  indeed  was  the  recompense  reaped  for 

iifitii  tit 

XttrtMh*  this  self-denial,  not  merely  by  Athens  but  by  Greece 
MtmhMt\  gt'nerally,  when  the  preparations  of  Xerxes  came 
In  (irfKMM.  ^^^  i,^  matured,  and  his  arnutment  was  understood 
to  be  approaching.  The  orders  for  equipment  of 
ships  and  laying  in  of  provisions,  issued  by  the 
Oreat  King  to  his  subject  Greeks  in  Asia,  the 
iKgcan,  and  Thrace,  would  of  course  become  known 
throughout  Greece  Proper — especially  the  vast  la- 
bour bestowed  on  the  canal  of  Mount  Athos,  which 
would  be  the  theme  of  wondering  talk  with  every 
lliasian  or  Akanthian  citizen  who  visited  the  festi- 
val games  in  I^cloponnesus.   All  these  premonitory 

to  him  in  1)uilding  a  n«w  ship,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
(Polymn.  i.  30).  This  story  differs  materially  from  that  of  Herodotus^ 
Rtul  wp  cannot  venture  either  to  blend  the  two  together  or  to  rely  upon 
I'olyivnus  separately. 

I  imagine  that  the  sum  of  33  talents,  or  50  talents,  necessary  for  the 
distribution*  formed  part  of  a  larger  sum  lying  in  the  treasury,  arising' 
from  tlio  mines.    Thcmistokl6s  persuaded  the  people  to  employ  the 
whole  sum  in  ship-building,  which  of  course  implied  that  the  distribn- 
tion  was  to  be  renounced.     Whether  there  had  been  distributions  of  a 
similar  kind  in  former  years,  as  M.  Boeckh  affirms,  is  a  matter  on 
which  we  have  no  evidence.    M.  Boeckh  seems  to  me  not  to  have  kept 
in  view  the  fact  (which  he  himself  states  just  before)  that  there  were 
two  sources  of  receipt  into  the  treasury — original  purchase-money  paid 
down,  and  reserved  annual  rent.     It  is  from  the  former  source  that  I 
imagine  the  large  sum  lying  in  the  treasury  to  have  been  derived :  the 
small  reserved  rent  probably  went  among  the  annual  items  of  the  state- 
budget. 
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evidences  were  public  enough,  without  any  need 
of  that  elaborate  stratagem  whereby  the  exiled  De- 
maratus  is  alleged  to  have  secretly  transmitted, 
from  Susa  to  Sparta,  intelligence  of  the  approach- 
ing expedition  ^     The  formal  announcements  of 
Xerxes  all  designated  Athens  as  the  special  object 
of  his  wrath  and  vengeance^,  and  other  Grecian 
cities  might  thus  hope  to  escape  without  mischief ; 
so  that  the  prospect  of  the  great  invasion  did  not  ^J^^e„in 
at  first  provoke  among  them  any  unanimous  dispo-  *«  ^f™*^^ 
sitions  to  resist.  Accordingly,  when  the  first  heralds  water  from 
dispatched  by  Xerxes  from  Sardis  in  the  autumn  cities— 
of  481  B.C.,  a  little  before  his  march  to  the  Helles-  Sitcom. 
pont,  addressed  themselves  to  the  different  cities  l^^^^ 
with  demand  of  earth  and  water,  many  were  dis- 
posed to  comply.   Neither  to  Athens,  nor  to  Sparta, 
were  any  heralds  sent ;  and  these  two  cities  were 
thus  from  the  beginning  identified  in  interest  and 
in  the  necessity  of  defence.    Both  of  them  sent,  in 
this  trying  moment,  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle : 
while  both  at  the  same  time  joined  to  convene  a 
Pan-hellenic  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  resistance  against  the 
expected  invader. 

I  have  in  the  preceding  volume  pointed  out  the  ^JJ"^^^' 
various  steps  whereby  the  separate  states  of  Greece  great  con- 
were  gradually  brought,  even  against  their  own  jointly  by 
natural  instincts,  into  something  approaching  more  spa^  ^ 
nearly  to  political  union.     The  present  congress,  mus^o/'***" 
assembled  under  the  influence  of  common  fear  from  Corinth.-. 

Important 

Persia,  has  more  of  a  Pan-hellenic  character  than  effect  on 
any  political  event  which  has  yet  occurred  in  Gre-  mind. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  239.  ^  Herodot.  vii.  8-138. 
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cian  history.  It  extends  far  beyond  the  range  of 
those  Peloponnesian  states  who  constitute  the  im- 
mediate allies  of  Sparta :  it  comprehends  Athens, 
and  is  even  summoned  in  part  by  her  strenuous 
instigation:  it  seeks  to  combine  moreover  every 
city  of  Hellenic  race  and  lang-uage,  however  distant, 
which  can  be  induced  to  take  part  in  it — even  the 
Kretans,  Korkyrseans,  and  Sicilians.  It  is  true  that 
all  these  states  do  not  actually  come,  but  earnest 
efforts  are  made  to  induce  them  to  come :  the  di- 
spersed brethren  of  the  Hellenic  family  are  entreated 
to  marshal  themselves  in  the  same  ranks  for  a  joint 
political  purpose* — the  defence  of  the  common 
hearth  and  metropolis  of  the  race.  This  is  a  new 
fact  in  Grecian  history,  opening  scenes  and  ideas 
unlike  to  anything  which  has  gone  before — enlar- 
ging prodigiously  the  functions  and  duties  connected 
with  that  headship  of  Greece  which  had  hitherto 
been  in  the  hands  of  Sparta,  but  which  is  about  to 
become  too  comprehensive  for  her  to  manage — and 
thus  introducing  increased  habits  of  cooperation 
among  the  subordinate  states,  as  well  as  rival  hopes 
of  aggrandizement  among  the  leaders.  The  con- 
gress at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  marks  such  further 
advance  in  the  centralising  tendencies  of  Greece, 
and  seems  at  first  to  promise  an  onward  march  in 
the  same  direction :  but  the  promise  will  not  be 
found  realized. 

Its  first  step  was  indeed  one  of  inestimable  value. 
While  most  of  the  deputies  present  came  prepared, 

*  Herodot.  vii.  145.  ^poiniaavrtf  ei  k(os  ei/  t(  ytvoiro  t6  'EXktjviKOP, 
Koi  €1  (TvyKvyjtavTis  ra>vro  Trpriaaouv  ndvrts,  its  Hiivmv  €ni6vT6»v  Sfioios 
nao'i'^EXKrja't. 
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in  the  name  of  their  respective  cities,  to  swear  re-  Effects  of 
ciprocal  fidelity  and   brotherhood,  they  also  ad-  grLrin 
dressed  all  their  efforts  to  appease  the  feuds  and  )l^^ 
dissensions  which  reigned  among  particular  mem-  ^^"^^  **** 
bers  of  their  own  meeting.   Of  these  the  most  pro-  Greeks— 

especiftllT 

minent,  as  well  as  the  most  dangerous,  was  the  war  between 
still  subsisting  between  Athens  and  iEgina.  The  ^gi^  *" 
latter  was  not  exempt,  even  now,  from  suspicions  of 
medising  *  (i.  e.  embracing  the  cause  of  the  Per- 
sians), which  had  been  raised  by  her  giving  earth 
and  water  ten  years  before  to  Darius  :  but  her  pre- 
sent conduct  gave  no  countenance  to  such  suspi- 
cions :  she  took  earnest  part  in  the  congress  as  well 
as  in  the  joint  measures  of  defence,  and  willingly 
consented  to  accommodate  her  difference  with 
Athens*.  In  this  work  of  reconciling  feuds,  so 
essential  to  the  safety  of  Greece,  the  Athenian  The- 
mistokl^s  took  a  prominent  part,  as  well  as  Chei- 
leos  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia  ^.  The  congress  proceeded 
to  send  envoys  and  solicit  cooperation  from  such 
cities  as  were  yet  either  equivocal  or  indifferent, 
especially  Argos,  Korkyra,  and  the  Kretan  and 
Sicilian  Greeks — and  at  the  same  time  to  despatch 
spies  across  to  Sardis,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  assembled  army. 

These  spies  presently  returned,  having  been  de-  Alarm  and 
tected,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Persian  prevalent 
generals,  but  released  by  express  order  of  Xerxes,  JJ^^l^^"* 
who  directed  that  the  full  strength  of  his  assembled 
armament  should  be  shown  to  them,  in  order  that 

*  Herodot.  viii.  92.  '  Herodot  vii.  145. 

'  Plutarch,  Themistokl.c.  10.     About  Cheileos,  Herodot.  ix.  9. 
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the  terror  of  the  Greeks  might  be  thus  magDified. 
The  step  was  well  calculated  for  such  a  purpose : 
but  the  discouragement  throughout  Greece  was  al- 
ready extreme,  at  this  critical  period  when  the 
storm  was  about  to  burst  upon  them.  Even  to  in- 
telligent and  well-meaning  Greeks,  much  more  to 
the  careless,  the  timid,  or  the  treacherous — Xerxes 
with  his  countless  host  appeared  irresistible,  and  in- 
deed something  more  than  human  ^ :  of  course  such 
an  impression  would  be  encouraged  by  the  large 
number  of  Greeks  already  his  tributaries :  and  we 
may  even  trace  a  manifestation  of  a  wish  to  get  rid 
of  the  Athenians  altogether,  as  the  chief  objects  of 
Persian  vengeance  and  chief  hindrance  to  tranquil 
submission.  This  despair  of  the  very  continuance  of 
Hellenic  life  and  autonomy  breaks  forth  even  from 
the  sanctuary  of  Hellenic  religion,  the  Delphian 
temple  ;  when  the  Athenians,  in  their  distress  and 
uncertainty,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle.  Hardly 
had  their  two  envoys  performed  the  customary  sa- 
crifices, and  sat  down  in  the  inner  chamber  near 
the  priestess  Aristonikfi,  when  she  at  once  ex- 
claimed— *'  Wretched  men,  why  sit  ye  there  ?  Quit 
your  land  and  city,  and  flee  afar !  Head/  body, 
feet,  and  hands  are  alike  rotten  :  fire  and  sword,  in 
the  train  of  the  Syrian  chariot,  shall  overwhelm 
you  :  nor  only  your  city,  but  other  cities  also,  as 
well  as  many  even  of  the  temples  of  the  gods — 
which  are  now  sweating  and  trembling  with  fear, 
and  foreshadow,  by  drops  of  blood  on  their  roofs,  the 

*  Herodot.  vli.  203.    ou  yap  $€bv  tivai  rhv  iniovra  knX  rffv  *£XXd^, 
oXX*  avOpnonov,  &c. :   compare  also  vii.  56. 
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hard  calamities  impending.     Get  ye  away  from  the 
sanctuary,  with  your  souls  steeped  in  sorrow  */' 

So  terrific  a  reply  had  rarely  escaped  from  the  Terrorcon- 
lips  of  the  priestess.     The  envoys  w^ere  struck  to  thcrepry 
the  earth  by  it,  and  durst  not  carry  it  back  to  ^ano^e 
Athens.   In  their  sorrow  they  were  encouraged  yet  ^^^cnian 
to  hope  by  an  influential  Delphian  citizen  named  enToys. 
Timon  (we  trace  here  as  elsewhere  the  underhand 
working  of  these  leadingDelphians  on  the  priestess), 
who  advised  them  to  provide  themselves  wuth  the 
characteristic  marks  of  supplication,  and  to  ap- 
proach the  oracle  a  second  time  in  that  imploring 
guise:  ''O  lord,  we  pray  thee  (they  said),  have 
compassion  on  these  boughs  of  supplication,  and 
deliver  to  us  something  more  comfortable  concern- 
ing our  country ;  else  we  quit  not  thy  sanctuary, 
but  remain  here,  until  death."     Upon  which  the 
priestess  replied — "  Athene  with  all  her  prayers 
and  all  her  sagacity  cannot  propitiate  Olympian 
Zeus*.     But  this  assurance  I  will  give  you,  firm  as 
adamant:    when  everything  else   in   the  land   of 
Kekrops  shall  be  taken,  Zeus  grants  to  AthdnS 

'  Herodot.  vii.  140. 

'AXX*  Itov  ff  dfivToio,  KOKOis  d'  eiriKibvart  ^vfidv. 

The  general  sense  and  scope  of  the  oracle  appears  to  me  clear,  in 
this  case.  It  is  a  sentence  of  nothing  but  desolation  and  sadness ; 
though  Bahr  and  Schweighauser  vtith  other  commentators  try  to  in- 
fuse into  it  something  of  encouragement  by  construing  0vfi6v,  fortitude. 
The  translation  of  Valla  and  Schultz  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  But  even 
when  the  general  sense  of  an  oracle  is  plain  (which  it  hardly  ever  is)^ 
the  particular  phrases  are  always  wild  and  vague. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  141. 

Ov  bvvarai  DoXXar  At'  'Oikvfnriov  i^iKdaaoBai 
A.t<raofX(tn]  iroXkoiai  \6yoi£  koI  /i^tdt  irvKinj. 

Compare  with  this  the  declaration  of  Apollo  to  Croesus  of  Lydia 
(i,  91). 


/ 
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that  the  wooden  wall  alone  shall  remain  uncon- 
quered,  to  defend  you  and  your  children.     Stand 
not  to  await  the  assailing  horse  and  foot  from  the 
continent,  but  turn  your   backs  and  retire  :    you 
shall  yet  live  to  fight  another  day.     O  divine  Sala- 
mis,  thou  too  shalt  destroy  the  children  of  women, 
either  at  the  seed-time  or  at  the  harvest  *." 
Sentence  of      This  second  answer  was  a  sensible  mitigation  of 
frightful,      the  first :  it  left  open  some  hope  of  escape,  though 
j[^s"       faint,  dark  and  unintelligible — and  the  envoys  wrote 
the^Athc-     ^^  down  to  Carry  back  to  Athens,  not  concealing 
"^  J®t?'  probably  the  terrific  sentence  which  had  preceded 
ingenuity     it.     When  read  to  the  people,  the  obscurity  of  the 
ofThemi-    meaning  provoked  many  different  interpretations. 
What  was  meant  by  **  the  wooden  wall "  ?     Some 
supposed  that  the  acropolis  itself,  which  had  ori- 
ginally been  surrounded  with  a  wooden  palisade, 
was  the  refuge  pointed  out :  but  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  among  them  most  of  those  who  were  by 
profession  expositors  of  prophecy,  maintained  that 
the  wooden  wall  indicated  the  fleet.     But   these 
professional  expositors,  while   declaring  that  the 
god  bade  them  go  on  shipboard,  deprecated  all  idea 
of  a  naval  battle,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  Attica  for  ever :  the  last  lines  of  the 
oracle,  wherein  it  was  said  that  Salamis  would  de- 
stroy the  children  of  women,  appeared  to  them  to 
portend  nothing  but  disaster  in  the  event  of  a  naval 
combat.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  passed 

'   Tfixos  TpiToycm  (vXivov  didoi  tvpvoTra  Z€\fs 

Movvov  anopBrfTov  t(\€$€iv,  t6  crc  rcieva  t*  6vfja€i, 


^Q  Of  iff  SdXa/itr,  diroKflt  dc  crv  rtKva  yvvaiKSiV,  &c. 

(Herodot.  vii.  141). 
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for  the  best  expositors  of  the  divine  will :  it  har- 
monized completely  with  the  despairing  temper 
then  prevalent,  heightened  by  the  terrible  sentence 
pronounced  in  the  first  oracle;  and  emigration 
to  some  foreign  land  presented  itself  as  the  only 
hope  of  safety  even  for  their  persons.  The  fate  of 
Athens, — and  of  Greece  generally,  which  would 
have  been  helpless  without  Athens, — now  hung 
upon  a  thread,  when  Themistokl^s,  the  great  ori- 
ginator of  the  fleet,  interposed  with  equal  stead- 
fastness of  heart  and  ingenuity,  to  ensure  the  pro- 
per use  of  it.  He  contended  that  if  the  god  had 
intended  to  designate  Salamis  as  the  scene  of  a 
naval  disaster  to  the  Greeks,  that  island  would 
have  been  called  in  the  oracle  by  some  such  epi- 
thet as  "  wretched  Salamis:"  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  termed  "  divine  Salamis,''  indicated  that  the 
parties,  destined  to  perish  there,  were  the  enemies 
of  Greece,  not  the  Greeks  themselves.  He  encou- 
raged his  countrymen  therefore  to  abandon  their 
city  and  country,  and  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
fleet  as  the  wooden  wall  recommended  by  the  god, 
but  with  full  determination  to  fight  and  conquer  on 
board*.  Great  indeed  were  the  consequences  which 

'  Herodot.  vii.  143.  Tovti;  Oc/uoroieXcovr  d'n'o<l>€uvofjLfyov,  'A^vaiot 
ravrd  tKJH  tyvaoxw  alp€T^€pa  ehtu  fioKkou  ^  rh  r&v  xpriaiioK6ywv,  oX 
ovK  ctuv  vavyuaxlriv  dpr€€<r6cu,  aXX^  iKkiiT6vTas  X'^Pl^  '''h^  *ATruc^v,  SKki^v 

There  is  every  reason  to  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  true, 
respecting  these  oracles  delivered  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  debated  in- 
terpretation of  them.  They  must  have  been  discussed  publicly  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  and  Herodotus  may  well  have  conversed  with  per- 
sons who  had  heard  the  discussion.  Respecting  the  other  oracle  which 
he  states  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Spartans — intimating  that  either 
Sparta  roust  be  conquered  or  a  king  of  Sparta  must  perish — ^we  may 

VOL.  V.  G 
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turned  upon  this  bold  stretch  of  exegetical  conjec- 
ture.    Unless  the  Athenians  had  been  persuaded, 
by  some  plausible  show  of  interpretation,  that  the 
sense  of  the  oracle  encouraged  instead  of  forbidding 
a  naval  combat,  they  would  in  their  existing  de- 
pression have  abandoned  all  thought  of  resistance. 
Great  tnd        Even  with  the  help  of  an  encouraging  interpre- 
Pra-hei<      tation,  however,  nothing  less  than  the  most  uncon- 
trio^^of   querable  resolution  and  patriotism  could  have  en- 
^^^*"    abled  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  against  such  terrific 
J^2^'y»*-  denunciations  from  the  Delphian  god,  and  persist 
Herodotus,  in  resistance  in  place  of  seeking  safety  by  emigra- 

MM  1*1*  own 

judgement,  tion.  Herodotus  emphatically  impresses  this  truth 
upon  his  readers  ^ :  nay,  he  even  steps  out  of  his 
way  to  do  so,  proclaiming  Athens  as  the  real 
saviour  of  Greece.  Writing  as  he  did  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — at  a  time 
when  Athens,  having  attained  the  maximum  of  her 
empire,  was  alike  feared,  hated,  and  admired,  by 
most  of  the  Grecian  states — he  knows  that  the 
opinion  which  he  is  giving  will  be  unpopular  with 
his  hearers  generally,  and  he  apologizes  for  it  as 
something  wrung  from  him  against  his  will  by  the 
force  of  the  evidence*.     Nor  was  it  only  that  the 

well  doubt  whether  it  was  in  existence  before  the  battle  of  TliermopyUe 
(Herodot.  vii.  220). 

The  later  writers,  Justin  (ii.  12),  Cornelius  Nepos  (c.  2),  and  Polyie- 
nus  (i.  30),  give  an  account  of  the  proceeding  of  Themistoklds,  inferior 
to  Herodotus  in  vivacity  as  well  as  in  accuracy. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  139.  ovde  <r<l}€a€ XPV^'^P^  <hP€ph,  lk$6yTa  ^k  A€\<I>A9, 
Kol  is  dffcfui  Pa\6vTa,  hrtiat  iiCkmiiv  rrfv  'HWddot  &c. 

For  the  abundance  of  oracles  and  prophecies,  from  many  different 
sources,  which  would  be  current  at  such  a  moment  of  anxiety,  we  may 
compare  the  analogy  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  de- 
scribed by  the  contemporary  historian  (Thucyd.  ii.  8). 

'  Herodot.  vii.  139*  *Ev^avra  avayKaijf  i^pyofiai  yvco/ii/v  oirodf^- 
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Athenians  dared  to  stay  and  fight  against  immense 
odds :  they,  and  they  alone,  threw  into  the  cause 
that  energy  and  forwardness  whereby  it  was  en- 
abled to  succeed  S  as  will  appear  farther  in  the 
sequel.  But  there  was  also  a  third  way,  not  less 
deserving  of  notice,  in  which  they  contributed  to 
the  result.  As  soon  as  the  congress  of  deputies 
met  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  it  became  essential 
to  recognise  some  one  commanding  state,  and  with 
regard  to  the  land-force  no  one  dreamt  of  contest- 
ing the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta.  But  in  respect  to 
the  fleet,  her  pretensions  were  more  disputable, 
since  she  furnished  at  most  only  sixteen  ships,  and 
little  or  no  nautical  skill ;  while  Athens  brought  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  naval  force,  with  the  best  ships 
and  seamen.  Upon  these  grounds  the  idea  was  at 
first  started,  that  Athens  should  command  at  sea  and 

ir&ai,  4iri<l>$ovop  fiiv  trpht  r&v  irXc<$v<k>v  dp$p&ir»v*  o/jms  di,  t§  y€ 
fUH  <PaiMfT€U  tUKU  aXi^^cf,  ovk  €7rt(rx^a'«o.     "El  ^ABrjvaiot,  Karappadrja'avTts 

rhv  iw^6¥Ta  Kivhwov,  t^tkvnov  r^v  otf>€TtpTiv,  &c Nw  di,  *ABrjimiovs 

3af  rt£  XryoMT  otBfnjpas  ywoBai  rijg  *EXKddos,  ovk  dy  Apaprravoi  rh  dXTj$€9, 
/Bcc. 

Tlie  whole  chapter  deserves  peculiar  attention,  as  it  brings  before  us 
the  feelings  of  those  contemporaries  to  whom  his  history  is  addressed, 
and  the  mode  of  judging  with  which  they  looked  back  on  the  Persian 
war.  One  is  apt  unconsciously  to  fancy  that  an  ancient  historian 
writes  for  men  in  the  abstract,  and  not  for  men  of  given  sentiments, 
prejudices,  and  belief.  The  persons  whom  Herodotus  addressed  are 
those  who  were  so  full  of  admiration  for  Sparta,  as  to  ascribe  to  her 
chiefly  the  honour  of  having  beaten  back  the  Persians ;  and  to  maintaiD, 
that  even  without  the  aid  of  Athens,  the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians 
both  could  have  defended,  and  would  have  defended,  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  fortified  as  it  was  by  a  wall  built  expressly.  The  Peloponne- 
sian  allies  of  that  day  forgot  that  they  were  open  to  attack  by  sea  as 
well  as  by  land. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  139.  €\6fitvoi  di  rffv  'EXXdda  ir€pi€ivat  iXtvffiprjv, 
rovTO  r6  'FXKijvucdv  ttop  t6  \otn6v,  Saov  fi^  cfu|di(rr,  avrol  oirroi  ^aav  ol 
itrryfipai^rtt,  xal  fiaaikia  perd  yc  6€ovs  dtwadpMvoi. 

o2 
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Sparta  on  land :  but  the  majority  of  the  allies  mani- 
fested a  decided  repugnance,  announcing  that  they 
would  follow  no  one  but  a  Spartan.  To  the  honour 
of  the  Athenians,  they  at  once  waived  their  preten- 
sions, as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  unity  of  the 
confederate  force  at  this  moment  of  peril  would  be 
compromised  \  To  appreciate  this  generous  abne- 
gation of  a  claim  in  itself  so  reasonable,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  love  of  pre-eminence  was  among 
the  most  prominent  attributes  of  the  Hellenic  cha- 
racter :  a  prolific  source  of  their  greatness  and  ex- 
cellence, but  producing  also  no  small  amount  both 
of  their  follies  and  their  crimes.  To  renounce  at 
the  call  of  public  obligation  a  claim  to  personal 
honour  and  glory,  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  vir- 
tues in  a  son  of  Hellen. 
unwflih.^  We  find  thus  the  Athenians  nerved  up  to  the 
•Slty'on'  pitch  of  resistance — prepared  to  see  their  country 
l^ime^  wasted,  and  to  live  as  well  as  to  fight  on  shipboard, 
portion  of  when  the  necessity  should  arrive — furnishing  two- 
retiitthe  thirds  of  the  whole  fleet  and  yet  prosecuting  the 
building  of  fresh  ships  until  the  last  moment* — 
sending  forth  the  ablest  and  most  forward  leader  in 
the  common  cause,  while  content  themselves  to 
serve  like  other  states  under  the  leadership  of 
Sparta.  During  the  winter  preceding  the  march  of 
Xerxes  from  Sardis,  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus 
was  trying,  with  little  success,  to  bring  the  Grecian 
cities  into  united  action.  Among  the  cities  north 
of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  the  greater  number 
were  either  inclined  to  submit,  like  Thebes  and  the 

*  Herodot.  viii.  2,  3  :  compare  vii.  I6l. 
'  Herodot.  vii.  144. 
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greater  part  of  Boeotia,  or  at  least  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  of  independence — so  rare  at  this  trying  mo- 
ment (to  use  the  language  of  the  unfortunate  Pla- 
tseans  fifty-three  years  afterwards)  was  the  exertion 
of  resolute  Hellenic  patriotism  against  the  invader^ 
Even  in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus,  the  powerful 
Argos  maintained  an  ambiguous  neutrality.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  congress  to  send  special 
envoys  to  Argos,  to  set  forth  the  common  danger 
and  solicit  cooperation ;  the  result  is  certain,  that 
no  cooperation  was  obtained — the  Argeians  did 
nothing  throughout  the  struggle;  but  as  to  their  Ambiguoui 
real  position,  or  the  grounds  of  their  refusal,  con-  of  Argos. 
tradictory  statements  had  reached  the  ears  of  He- 
rodotus. They  themselves  afiirmed  that  they  were 
ready  to  have  joined  the  Hellenic  cause,  in  spite  of 
dissuasion  from  the  Delphian  oracle — exacting  only 
as  conditions  that  the  Spartans  should  conclude  a 
truce  with  them  for  thirty  years,  and  should  equally 
divide  the  honours  of  headship  with  Argos.  To 
the  proposed  truce  there  would  probably  have  been 
no  objection,  nor  was  there  any  as  to  the  principle 
of  dividing  the  headship  :  but  the  Spartans  added, 
that  they  had  two  kings,  while  the  Argeians  had 
only  one ;  and  inasmuch  as  neither  of  the  two 
Spartan  kings  could  be  deprived  of  his  vote,  the 
Argeian  king  could  only  be  admitted  to  a  third  vote 
conjointly  with  them.  This  proposition  appeared 
to  the  Argeians  (who  considered  that  even  the  un- 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  56.  iv  Kaipols  ols  awaviov  ffp  rav  *£XXi7va>y  nvh.  dp€fil» 
rj  Xtp^ov  dvpafitt  dtrrtrd^ao'Bai, 

This  view  of  the  case  is  much  more  conformable  to  history  than  the 
boasts  of  later  orators  respecting  wide-spread  patriotism  in  these  tiiDe9« 
See  Demosthen.  Philipp.  iii.  37«  p.  120. 
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divided  headship  was  no  more  than  their  ancient 
right)  as  nothing  better  than  insolent  encroach- 
ment, and  incensed  them  so  much  that  they  de- 
sired the  envoys  to  quit  their  territory  before  sun- 
set— preferring  even  a  tributary  existence  under 
Persia  to  a  formal  degradation  as  compared  with 
Sparta*. 
DwrCTcnt         g^^jj  ^j^g  ji^g  story  told  by  the  Argeians  them- 
currentin    gelvcs,  but  Seemingly  not  credited  either  by  any 
•boutArgoi  other  Greeks,  or  by  Herodotus  himself.     The  pre- 
ofHerodo.   valcut  opiuiou  was,  that  the  Argeians  had  a  secret 
^^  understanding  with  Xerxes,  and  some  even  affirmed 

that  they  had  been  the  parties  who  invited  him 
into  Greece,  as  a  means  both  of  protection  and  of 
vengeance  to  themselves  against  Sparta  after  their 
defeat  by  KleomenSs.  And  Herodotus  himself  evi- 
dently believed  that  they  medised,  though  he  is  half 
afraid  to  say  so,  and  disguises  his  opinion  in  a 
cloud  of  words  which  betray  the  angry  polemics 
going  on  about  the  matter,  even  fifty  years  after- 
wards^.  It  is  certain  that  in  act  the  Argeians  were 

»  Herodot.  vii.  147-150. 

*  The  opioion  of  Herodotus  is  delivered  in  a  remarkable  way«  wiUi- 
out  mentioning  the  name  of  the  Argeians,  and  with  evident  reluctance. 
After  enumerating  all  the  Grecian  contingents  assembled  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  different  inhabitants  of  Peloponnetos, 
ethnically  classified,  he  proceeds  to  say  :  Tovro>v  2>v  r&»  inra  iOv^mv  ol 
XoiTrai  TToXip,  irdp€(  r5>v  Karfkt^a,  cic  rov  fiiaov  tKartaTo'  c2  dc  ^Xfv- 
Biptos  tf^ta-Ti  tlirtiv,  €k  tov  fAtaov  Karrifitvoi  iiirfbi^ov  (ym,  73). 
This  assertion  includes  the  Argeians  without  naming  them. 

Where  he  speaks  respecting  the  Argeians  by  name,  he  is  by  no 
means  so  free  and  categorical :  compare  vii.  152 — ^he  will  give  no  opi- 
nion of  his  own,  differing  from  the  allegation  of  the  Argeians  them- 
selves— he  mentions  other  stories,  incompatible  with  that  allegatioD, 
but  without  guaranteeing  their  accuracy — he  delivers  a  general  admo- 
nition that  those  who  think  they  have  great  reason  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  others  would  generally  find,  on  an  impartial  scrutiny* 
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neutral,  and  one  of  their  reasons  for  neutrality  was, 
that  they  did  not  choose  to  join  any  Pan-hellenic 
levy  except  in  the  capacity  of  chiefs ;  but  probably 
the  more  powerful  reason  was,  that  they  shared  the 
impression  then  so  widely  diffused  throughout 
Greece  as  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the  approach- 
ing host,  and  chose  to  hold  themselves  prepared  for 
the  event.  They  kept  up  secret  negotiations  even 
with  Persian  agents,  yet  not  compromising  them- 
selves while  matters  were  still  pending ;  nor  is  it 
improbable,  in  their  vexation  against  Sparta,  that 
they  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  Persians 
had  succeeded, — all  which  may  reasonably  be  term- 
ed, medising. 

The  absence  of  Hellenic  fidelity  in  Argos  was  R«f?»^or 
borne  out  by  the  parallel  examples  of  Krete  and  tionofthe 
Korkyra,  to  which  places  envoys  from  the  Isthmus  md  Korky. 
proceeded  at  the  same  time.  The  Kretans  declined  "'^'^ 
to  take  any  part,  on  the  ground  of  prohibitory  in- 
junctions'from  the  oracle*;  the  Korkyrseans  pro- 
mised without  performing,  and  even  without  any 
intention  to  perform.     Their  neutrality  was  a  se- 

that  others  have  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  them — "  And  thus  the 
conduct  of  Argos  has  not  been  so  much  worse  than  thai  qf  oihers"^^ 
avra  d^  ovk  'Apycioicri  ato'x^o'ff'^  ntnoirjTai. 

At  the  begmning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  history  of  He- 
rodotus was  probably  composed,  the  Argeians  were  in  a  peculiarly  fa« 
vourable  position.  They  took  part  neither  with  Athens  nor  Lacedse- 
mon,  each  of  whom  was  afraid  of  offending  them.  An  historian  who 
openly  countenanced  a  grave  charge  of  treason  against  them  in  the 
memorable  foregone  combat  against  Xerxes,  was  thus  likely  to  incur 
odium  from  both  parties  in  Greece. 

The  comments  of  Plutarch  on  Herodotus  in  respect  to  this  matter  are 
of  little  value  (De  Herodoti  Malignit.  c.  28,  p.  863),  and  are  indeed 
unfair*  since  he  represents  the  Argeian  version  of  the  facts  as  being 
universally  believed  (Swturrfs  laaa-uO,  which  it  evidently  was  not. 

1  Herodot.  vii.  169. 
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rioiiH  loBR  to  the  Greeks,  since  tbey  could  fit  out  t 
naval  force  of  sixty  triremes,  second  only  to  that  of 
AtluMiH.  With  this  important  contingent  they  en- 
f;a(;(*<i  to  join  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  actually  set  sail 
from  Korkyra  ;  but  they  took  care  not  to  sail  round 
( \\\)c  Maloa,  or  to  reach  the  scene  of  action.  Their 
tl(H*t  nnnnined  on  the  southern  or  western  coast  of 
P(*l<)|)onneMU9,  under  pretence  of  being  weather- 
hound,  until  the  decisive  result  of  the  battle  of  Sa- 
huniN  wan  known.  Their  impression  was  that  the 
I  VrNian  monarch  would  be  victorious,  in  which  case 
tliry  woidd  have  made  a  merit  of  not  having  ar- 
rived in  time  ;  but  they  were  also  prepared  with  the 
plaunihlc  excuse  of  detention  from  foul  winds,  when 
the  reH\dt  turned  out  otherwise,  and  when  they  were 
reproached  by  the  Greeks  for  their  absence ^  Such 
duplicity  is  not  very  astonishing,  when  we  recollect 
that  it  was  the  habitual  policy  of  Korkyra  to  iso- 
late herself  from  Hellenic  confederacies*. 
cferon*"t^"  The  envoys  who  visited  Korkyra  proceeded  on- 
HyriiMiiin-  xvard  Oil  their  mission  to  Gelon  the  despot  of  Syra- 
cuKe.  Of  that  jmtentate,  regarded  by  Herodotus 
as  more  [)owerful  than  any  state  in  Greece,  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter:  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  now,  that  he  rendered  no  aid 
against  Xerxes.  Nor  was  it  in  his  power  to  do  so, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  inclinations ;  for  the 

1   Ilcrodot.  vii.  168. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  32  37.  It  is  perhaps  singular  that  the  CoriDthian  en- 
voys in  Tluicydidcs  do  not  make  any  allusion  to  the  duplicity  of  the 
Korkyricans  in  regard  to  the  Persian  invasion,  in  the  strong  invective 
which  they  deliver  against  Korkyra  heforc  the  Athenian  assembly. 
(Thncydid.  i.  37-42.)  The  conduct  of  Corinth  herself,  however,  on 
the  same  occasion,  was  not  altogether  without  reproach. 
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same  year  which  brought  the  Persian  monarch 
against  Greece,  was  also  selected  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians for  a  formidable  invasion  of  Sicily,  which  kept 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  the  defence  of  their  own 
island.  It  seems  even  probable  that  this  simultane- 
ous invasion  had  been  concerted  between  the  Per- 
sians and  Carthaginians!. 

The  endeavours  of  the  deputies  of  Greeks  at  the  GrecUn 
Isthmus  had  thus  produced  no  other  reinforcement  S^^t^m. 
to  their  cause  except  some  fair  words  from  the  Scfend^the 
Korkyraeans.     It  was  about  the  time  when  Xerxes  ij^^^ 
was  about  to  pass  the  Hellespont,  in  the  beginning  •«»n>t 
of  480  b. c.^  that  the  first  actual  step  for  resistance  b.c.  480. 
was  taken,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thessalians. 
Though  the  great  Thessalian  family  of  the  Aleu- 
adae  were  among  the  companions  of  Xerxes,  and 
the  most  forward  in  inviting  him  into  Greece,  with 
every  promise  of  ready  submission  from  their  coun- 
trymen, it  seems  that  these  promises  were  in  reality 
unwarranted :  the  Aleuadae  were  at  the  head  only 
of  a  minority,  and  perhaps  were  even  in  exile,  like 
the  Peisistratidae*:  while  most  of  the  Thessalians 
were  disposed  to  resist  Xerxes,  for  which  purpose 
they  now  sent  envoys  to  the  Isthmus*^,  intimating 
the  necessity  of  guarding  the  passes  of  Olympus, 
the  northernmost  entrance  of  Greece.     They  offer- 
ed their  own   cordial  aid  in  this  defence,  adding 
that  they  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  making 
their  own  separate  submission,  if  this  demand  were 
not  complied  with.     Accordingly  a  body  of  10,000 

'  Herodot.  vii.  158-167.     Diodor.  xi.  22. 

^  See  Schol.  ad  Aristeid.,  Anathenaic.  p.  138. 

'  Herodut.  vii.  172  :  compare  c.  130. 
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Grecian  heavy-arrned  infantry,  under  the  command 

of  the  Spartan  Euaenetus  and  the  Athenian  Themi- 

stokl^s,  were  despatched  by  sea  to  Halus  in  Achsea 

Pbthidtis,  where  they  disembarked  and  marched  by 

land  across  Achaea  and  Thessaly\    Being  joined  by 

the  Thessalian  horse,  they  occupied  the  defile  of 

Temp6,  through  which  the  river  Peneius  makes  its 

way  to  the  sea,  by  a  cleft  between  the  mountains 

Olympus  and  Ossa. 

OninriTing,      The  long,  narrow,  and  winding  defile  of  TempA 

th^it'can-  formed  then,  and  forms  still,  the  single  entrance, 

cttwfoiiy"^'  open  throughout  winter  as  well  as  summer,  fix)m 

heidagainst  Lowcr  or  maritime  Macedonia  into  Thessaly :  the 

him, — and  ... 

retire.  lofty  mountain  precipices  approach  so  closely  as  to 
leave  hardly  room  enough  in  some  places  for  a 
road :  it  is  thus  eminently  defensible,  and  a  few 
resolute  men  would  be  sufficient  to  arrest  in  it  the 
progress  of  the  most  numerous  host*.  But  the 
Greeks  soon  discovered  that  the  position  was  such 

*  Herodot.  vii.  173. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  172.  r^v  cVpoX^v  r^v 'OXv^ttmcijv.  See  the  description 
and  plan  of  Tempd  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  280 ;  and 
the  Dissertation  of  Kriegk,  in  which  all  the  facts  about  this  interesting 
defile  are  collected  and  compared  (Das  Thessalische  Tempe.  Frank- 
fort, 1834). 

The  description  of  TempS  in  Livy  (xliii.  18  ;  xliv.  6)  seems  more  ac- 
curate than  that  in  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  8).  We  may  remark  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  belong  to  times  subsequent  to  the  formation  and 
organization  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  when  it  came  to  hold  Greece 
in  a  species  of  dependence.  The  Macedonian  princes  after  Alexander 
the  Great,  while  they  added  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  Tempd  by  for- 
tifications, at  the  same  time  made  the  road  more  convenient  as  a  mili- 
tary communication.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes,  these  natural  difficulties 
had  never  been  approached  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  were  doubtless 
much  greater. 

The  present  road  through  the  pass  is  about  thirteen  feet  broad  in  its 
narrowest  part,  and  between  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  broad  elsewhere — 
the  pass  is  about  five  English  miles  in  length  (Kriegk,  p.  21-33). 
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as  they  could  not  hold, — first,  because  the  powerful 
fleet  of  Xerxes  would  be  able  to  land  troops  in  their 
rear;  secondly,  because  there  was  also  a  second 
entrance  passable  in  summer,  from  Upper  Mace- 
donia into  Thessaly,  by  the  mountain  passes  over 
the  range  of  Olympus ;  an  entrance  which  traversed 
the  country  of  the  Perrhsebians  and  came  into  Thes- 
saly near  Gonnus,  about  the  spot  where  the  defile 
of  Temp6  begins  to  narrow.  It  was  in  fact  by  this 
second  pass,  evading  the  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties of  Temp£,  that  the  advancing  march  of  the 
Persians  was  destined  to  be  made,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  tributary  to 
them  and  active  in  their  service ;  who  sent  a  com- 
munication of  this  fact  to  the  Greeks  at  TempS, 
admonishing  them  that  they  would  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  countless  host  approaching,  and 
urging  them  to  renounce  their  hopeless  position'. 
This  Macedonian  prince  passed  for  a  friend,  and 
probably  believed  himself  to  be  acting  as  such  in 
dissuading  the  Greeks  from  unavailing  resistance 
to  Persia :  but  he  was  in  reality  a  very  dangerous 
mediator ;  and  as  such  the  Spartans  had  good  rea- 
son to  dread  him,  in  a  second  intervention  of  which 
we  shall  hear  more  hereafter*.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  Grecian  commanders  were  quite  ig- 
norant of  the  existence  of  any  other  entrance  into 
Thessaly,  besides  Temp6,  until  their  arrival  in  that 
region.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
defend  both  entrances  at  once,  and  considering  the 
immense  importance  of  arresting  the  march  of  the 
Persians  at  the  frontiers  of  Hellas,  the  attempt 

"  Herodot.  vii.  173.  '  Herbdot.  viii.  140-143. 
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would  have  been  worth  some  risk.  So  great  was 
the  alarm,  however,  produced  by  the  unexpected 
discovery,  justifying  or  seeming  to  justify  the 
friendly  advice  of  Alexander,  that  they  remained 
only  a  few  days  at  Tempfi,  then  at  once  retired 
back  to  their  ships,  and  returned  by  sea  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth — about  the  time  when  Xerxes 
was  crossing  the  Hellespont ^ 

This  precipitate  retreat  produced  consequences 
highly  disastrous  and  discouraging.  It  appeared 
to  leave  all  Hellas  north  of  Mount  Kithaeron  and  of 
the  Megarid  territory  without  defence,  and  it  served 
either  as  reason  or  pretext  for  the  majority  of  the 
Grecian  states  north  of  that  boundary  to  make  their 
submission  to  Xerxes,  which  some  of  them  had  al- 
ready begun  to  do  before*.  When  Xerxes  in  the 
course  of  his  march  reached  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 
within  sight  of  Olympus  and  Ossa,  the  heralds 
whom  he  had  sent  from  Sardis  brought  him  tokens 
of  submission  from  a  third  portion  of  the  Hellenic 
name  —  the  Thessalians,  Dolopes,  ^nianes,  Per- 
rhgebians,  Magnates,  Lokrians,  Dorians,  Melians, 
Phthi6tid  Achaeans,  and  Boeotians— among  the  lat- 
ter is  included  Thebes,  but  not  Thespiae  or  Plataea. 
The  Thessalians,  especially,  not  only  submitted, 
but  manifested  active  zeal  and  rendered  much  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  Xerxes,  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  Aleuadae,  whose  party  now  became  predomi- 
nant :  they  were  probably  indignant  at  the  hasty 
retreat  of  those  who  had  come  to  defend  them*. 


»  Herodot.  vii.  173,  174. 

'  Diodor.  xi.  3.  tfrt  napovarjs  rrjs  iv  toU  Ttfimm  (fniXtucrft,  &c. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  131,  132,  174. 
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Had  the  Greeks  been  able  to  maintain  the  passes 
of  Olynnipus  and  Ossa,  all  this  northern  fraction 
might  probably  have  been  induced  to  partake  in 
the  resistance  instead  of  becoming  auxiliaries  to 
the  invader.  During  the  six  weeks  or  two  months 
which  elapsed  between  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks 
from  Tempfi  and  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  at  Therma, 
no  new  plan  of  defence  appears  to  have  been  form- 
ed ;  for  it  was  not  until  that  arrival  became  known 
at  the  Isthmus  that  the  Greek  army  and  fleet  made 
its  forward  movement  to  occupy  Thermopylae  and 
Artemisium^ 

*  Herodot.  vii.  177. 
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Engage-      Jx  was  while  the  northerly  states  of  Greece  were 

ment  taken 

by  the  con.  thus   successively   falling  off   from   the   common 
Greeks        cause,  that  the  deputies  assembled  at  the  Isthmus 
ffl'reek.  took  among  themselves  the  solemn  engagement,  in 
ScP^^     the  event  of  success,  to  inflict  upon  these  recusant 
■i*"*-         brethren  condign  punishment — to   tithe  them  in 
property,  and  perhaps  to  consecrate  a   tenth  of 
their  persons,  for  the  profit  of  the  Delphian  god. 
Exception  was  to  be  made  in  favour  of  those  states 
which  had  been  driven  to  yield  by  irresistible  ne- 
cessity ^     Such  a  vow  seemed  at  that  nioment  little 
likely  to  be  executed :  it  was  the  manifestation  of 
a  determined  feeling  binding  together  the  states 
which  took  the  pledge,  but  it  cannot  have  contri- 
buted much  to  intimidate  the  rest. 
ReMiution        To  display  their  own  force,  was  the  only  effective 

taken  to  de-  . 

fend  Ther-    way  of  keeping  together  doubtful  allies ;  and  the 

weUasthe   pass  ot  1  bcrmopylae  was  now  fixed  upon  as  the 

J^i"^f*     most  convenient  point  of  defence,  next  to  that  of 

Euboea.       Temp6 — leaving  out   indeed,  and   abandoning   to 

the  enemy,  Thessalians,  Perrhsebians,  Magnates, 

Phthi6tid  Achseans,  Dolopes,  ^Enianes,  Malians, 

&c.,  who  would  all  have  been  included  if  the  latter 

line  had  been   adhered   to ;    but   comprising   the 

largest  range  consistent  with  safety.     The  position 

of  Thermopylae  presented  another  advantage  which 

'  Herodot.  vii.  132  ;    Diodor.  xi.  3. 
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was  not  to  be  found  at  TempS  ;  the  mainland  was 
here  separated  from  the  island  of  Euboea  only  by  a 
narrow  strait,  about  two  English  miles  and  a  half 
in  its  smallest  breadth,  between  Mount  KnSmis  and 
Cape  Kdnaeum.  On  the  northern  portion  of  Eu- 
boea, immediately  facing  Magnesia  and  Achaea 
Phthidtis,  was  situated  the  line  of  coast  called  Ar- 
temisium ;  a  name  derived  from  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  which  was  its  most  conspicuous  feature, 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Histiaea.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  Grecian  fleet  should  be  mustered  there, 
in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  land-force,  and  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Persians  on  both  ele- 
ments at  once.  To  fight  in  a  narrow  space ^  was 
supposed  favourable  to  the  Greeks  on  sea  not  less 
than  on  land,  inasmuch  as  their  ships  were  both 
fewer  in  number,  and  heavier  in  sailing  than  those 
in  the  Persian  service.  From  the  position  of  Ar- 
temisium,  it  was  calculated  that  they  might  be  able 
to  prevent  the  Persian  fleet  from  advancing  into  the 
narrow  strait  which  severs  Euboea  to  the  north 
and  west  from  the  mainland,  and  which  between 
Chalkis  and  Boeotia  becomes  not  too  wide  for  a 
bridge.  It  was  at  this  latter  point  that  the  Greek 
seamen  would  have  preferred  to  place  their  defence : 
but  the  occupation  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Eu- 
boean  strait  was  indispensable  to  prevent  the  Per- 
sian fleet  from  landing  troops  in  the  rear  of  the 
defenders  of  Thermopylae. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  15-60.   Compare  Isokrat^s,  Panegjrric,  Or.  iv.  p.  59. 

I  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  remark  the  revolution  which  took 
place  in  Athenian  feeling  on  this  point  between  the  Persian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wars. 
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Of  this  Euboean  strait,  the  western  limit  is  formed 
by  what  was  then  called  the  Maliac  Gulf,  into  which 
the  river  Spercheius  poured  itself — after  a  course 
from  west  to  east  between  the  line  of  Mount  Othrys 
to  the  north  and  Mount  CEta  to  the  south — near 
the  town  of  Antikyra.  The  lower  portion  of  this 
spacious  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Spercheius  was 
occupied  by  the  various  tribes  of  the  Malians,  bor- 
dering  to  the  north  and  east  on  Achaea  Phthiotis : 
the  southernmost  Malians,  with  their  town  of 
Trachis,  occupied  a  plain — in  some  places  consider- 
able, in  others  very  narrow — enclosed  between 
Mount  CEta  and  the  sea.  From  Trachis  the  range 
of  QEta  stretched  eastward,  bordering  close  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Maliac  Gulf:  between  the 
two  lay  the  memorable  pass  of  Thermopylae*.  On 
the  road  from  Trachis  to  Thermopylae,  immediately 
outside  of  the  latter  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
streams  called  the  Phoenix  and  the  Asdpus,  was 
placed  the  town  of  Anthela,  celebrated  for  its  tem- 
ples of  Amphiktyon  and  of  the  Amphiktyonic  D6- 
mdtdr,  as  well  as  for  the  autumnal  assemblies  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  council,  for  whom  seats  were 
provided  in  the  temple. 

Immediately  near  to  Anthfila,  the  northern  slope 
of  the  mighty  and  prolonged  ridge  of  CEta  ap- 
proached so  close  to  the  gulf,  or  at  least  to  an  in- 
accessible morass  which  formed  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 
as  to  leave  no  more  than  one  single  wheel  track 


'  The  word  Pass  commonly  conveys  the  idea  of  a  path  enclosed  be- 
tween mountains.  In  this  instance  it  is  employed  to  designate  a  nar- 
row passage,  having  mountains  on  one  side  only«  and  water  (or  marah 
ground)  on  the  other. 
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between.  This  narrow  entrance  formed  the  west- 
ern  gate  of  Thermopylae.  At  some  little  distance, 
seemingly  about  a  mile,  to  the  eastward,  the  same 
close  conjunction  between  the  mountain  and  the 
sea  was  repeated — thus  forming  the  eastern  gate  of 
Thermopylae,  not  far  from  the  first  town  of  the  Lo- 
krians,  called  Alp6ni.  The  space  between  these 
two  gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  but  it  was 
distinguished,  and  is  still  distinguished,  by  its 
abundant  flow  of  thermal  springs,  salt  and  sul- 
phureous. Some  cells  were  here  prepared  for 
bathers,  which  procured  for  the  place  the  appella- 
tion of  Chytri  or  the  Pans  :  but  the  copious  supply 
of  mineral  water  spread  its  mud,  and  deposited  its 
crust  over  all  the  adjacent  ground;  and  the  Pho- 
cians,  some  time  before,  had  designedly  endea- 
voured so  to  conduct  the  water  as  to  render  the 
pass  utterly  impracticable,  at  the  same  time  build- 
ing a  wall  across  it  near  to  the  western  gate.  They 
had  done  this  in  order  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of 
the  Thessalians,  who  had  been  trying  to  extend 
their  conquests  southward  and  eastward.  The  warm 
springs,  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  were  con- 
secrated to  H6rakl6sS  whose  legendary  exploits 
and  sufferings  ennobled  all  the  surrounding  region 
— Mount  CEta,  Trachis,  Cape  Kenaeura,  the  Li- 
chades  islands,  the  river  Dyras  :  some  fragments  of 
these  legends  have  been  transmitted  and  adorned 

^  According  to  one  of  the  numerous  hypotheses  for  refining  religious 
legend  into  matter  of  historical  and  physical  fact,  H^raklds  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  engineer  or  water-finder  in  very  early  times — 
dtip^  irtpX  (fifni<rw  vdar<k>vmil  avvaywyriv.  See  Plutarch,  Cum  princi- 
pibus  Tiris  philosopho  esse  disserenduro,  c.  i.  p.  77^. 
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by  the  genius  of  SophoklSs,  in  his  drama  of  the 
Trachinian  maidens. 
The  Greeks  Such  was  the  general  scene — two  narrow  open- 
at  Thermo,  ings  with  an  intermediate  mile  of  enlarged  road 
^^  '  and  hot  springs  between  them — which  passed  in 
ancient  times  by  the  significant  name  of  Ther- 
mopylde,  the  Hot  Gates ;  or  sometimes,  more  briefly, 
Pylae — The  Gates.  At  a  point  also  near  Trachis, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  about  two  miles 
outside  or  westward  of  Thermopylae,  the  road  was 
hardly  less  narrow,  but  it  might  be  turned  by 
marching  to  the  westward,  since  the  adjacent 
mountains  were  lower,  and  presented  less  diflSculty 
of  transit :  while  at  Thermopylae  itself,  the  over- 
hanging projection  of  Mount  (Eta  was  steep,  woody, 
and  impracticable,  leaving  access,  from  Thessaly 
into  Lokris  and  the  territories  south-east  of  (Eta, 
only  through  the  strait  gate  * ;  save  and  except  an 

'  About  Thermopylae,  see  Herodot.  vii.  175,  176,  199#  200. 

*H  d*  av  dia  Tprjxivos  tfcrolios  is  r^v  'EXXoda  ?(rri,  t§  OTgiyrfraToy,  ijfu- 
TrXc^pov*  ov  fUvroi  koto,  rovni  y  tori  ri  artiv^TOTOv  r^g  X^P"!^  ^^  SXXi^, 
aXX'  IffinpoaB^  t€  Ocp/ioirvXca)^  xal  SwiaBe'  koto,  t€  *AXnrfvovs,  irurdt 
€6vTas  ,  iovaa  dfuiftr^s  fiovtni'  Koi  tympo<r6€  Korii  4foufuca  vtrrapJbv,  dfia- 
^irhs  aKkrj  fiovyq. 

Compare  Pausanias,  vii.  15,  2.  t6  otcvov  rd  'Hptuckwias  rt  fun(» 
icai  6c/3/i07n;XcW ;  also  Strabo,  ix.  p.  429 ;  and  Livy,  xxxvi.  12. 

Herodotus  says  about  Thermopylae — vrtuwripri  yap  r^atvcro  iovaa 
TTJs  €U  Q€a<rakirjv,  i.  e.  than  the  defile  of  Tempi. 

If  we  did  not  possess  the  clear  topographical  indications  giTen  by 
Herodotus,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  comprehend  the  memo- 
rable event  here  before  us  ;  for  the  configuration  of  the  coast,  the  coarse 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  general  local  phsenomena,  have  now  so  entirely 
changed,  that  modern  travellers  rather  mislead  than  assist.  In  the 
interior  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  three  or  four  miles  of  new  land  have  been 
formed  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  river  deposit,  so  that  the  Golf 
itself  is  of  much  less  extent,  and  the  mountain  bordering  the  gate  of 
Thermopylae  is  not  now  near  to  the  sea.  The  river  Spercheios  has  ma- 
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unfrequented  as  well  as  circuitous  mountain  path 
which  will  be  presently  spoken  of.  The  wall  origi- 
nally built  across  the  pass  by  the  Phocians  was 
now  half-ruined  by  age  and  neglect :  but  the  Greeks 
easily  re-established  it,  determining  to  await  in  this 
narrow  pass,  in  that  age  narrower  even  than  the 
defile  of  TempS,  the  approach  of  the  invading  host. 
The  edge  of  the  sea-line  appears  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  marsh,  fit  neither  for  walking  nor  for 
sailing :  but  there  were  points  at  which  boats  could 
land,  so  that  constant  communication  could  be 
maintained  with  the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  while 
AlpSni  was  immediately  in  their  rear  to  supply 
provisions. 

teiially  altered  its  course :  instead  of  flowing  into  tlie  sea  in  an  easterly 
direction  considerably  north  of  Thermopylae,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  it  has  been  diTerted  southward  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  with  many  windings,  so  as  to  reach  the  sea  much  south  of  the 
pass :  while  the  rivers  Dyras,  Melas,  and  Asopus,  which  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  all  reached  the  sea  separately  between  the  mouth  uf  Spei^ 
cheius  and  Thermopylae,  now  do  not  reach  the  sea  at  all,  but  fall  into 
the  Spercheias.  Moreover  the  perpetual  flow  of  the  thermal  springs 
has  tended  to  accumulate  deposit  and  to  raise  the  level  of  the  soil  gene- 
rally throughout  the  pass.  Herodotus  seems  to  consider  the  road 
between  the  two  gates  of  Thermopylae  as  bearing  north  and  south, 
whereas  it  would  bear  more  nearly  east  and  west.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  appellation  Callidromus,  applied  by  Livy  and  Strabo  to  an  un- 
defined portion  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  C£ta. 

Respecting  the  past  and  present  features  of  Thermopylae,  see  the 
▼mlnable  observations  of  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  X.  p.  7-40 ;  Gell,  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  239 ;  Kruse,  Hel- 
las, vol.  iii.  ch.  X.  p.  129*  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  "The  hot  springs 
issue  principally  from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  pre- 
cipices of  (Eta,  upon  the  left  of  the  causeway,  which  here  passes 
dose  under  the  mountain,  and  on  this  part  of  it  scarcely  admits  two 
horsemen  abreast  of  each  other,  the  morass  on  the  right,  between  the 
causeway  and  the  sea,  being  so  dangerous,  that  we  were  very  near 
being  buried  with  our  horses,  by  our  imprudence  in  venturing  a  few 
paces  into  it  from  the  paved  road  "  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  ch.  viii. 
p.  247). 
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Lconidas,  Thougli  the  resolutioD  of  the   Greek  deputies 

Sparta,  assembled  at  the  Isthmus,    to   defend   conjoiutly 

theforae  Thermopylae  and   the   Euboean   strait,    had  been 

thccomT  taken  seemingly  not  long  after  the  retreat  from 

undCT&T*  Tempfi,  their  troops  and  their  fleet  did  not  actually 

rybiades  OCCUPY  thcsc  DosiUous  Until  Xcrxcs  was  known  to 

occupy  the  *  "^  * 

Euboean  have  reached  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Both  were  then 
put  in  motion ;  the  land-force  under  the  Spartan 
king  Leonidas,  the  naval  force  under  the  Spartan 
commander  EurybiadSs,  apparently  about  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  month  of  June.  Leonidas  was  the 
younger  brother,  the  successor^  and  the  son-in-law, 
of  the  former  Eurystheneid  king  Kleomen^,  whose 
only  daughter  Gorgo  he  had  married.  Another 
brother  of  the  same  family — ^Dorieus,  older  than 
Leonidas — had  perished,  even  before  the  death  of 
KleomenSs,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a 
colony  in  Sicily ;  and  room  had  been  thus  made 
for  the  unexpected  succession  of  the  youngest  bro- 
ther. Leonidas  now  conducted  from  the  Isthmus 
to  Thermopylae  a  select  band  of  300  Spartans — all 
being  citizens  of  mature  age,  and  persons  who  left 
Nurobert  at  homc  SOUS  to  supply  their  places'.  Along  with 
JSiiUou  of  them  were  500  hoplites  from  Tegea,  500  from  Man- 
Uo^Z!"^  tineia,  120  from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  1000 
from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  400  from  Corinth,  200 

^  Herodot.  vii.  177,  205.  cViXcfo/icpor  avipas  re  rovt  gqrign&nw 
rpu^Koaiovs,  Koi  roi<ri  trvyxavov  Tratdcr  €6vt«£. 

In  selecting  men  for  a  dangerous  service,  the  Spartans  took  by  pre- 
ference those  who  already  had  families :  if  such  a  man  waa  slain,  he 
left  behind  him  a  son  to  discharge  his  duties  to  the  state,  and  to  main- 
tain the  continuity  of  the  family  sacred  rites,  the  extinction  of  whidi 
was  considered  as  a  great  misfortune.  In  our  ideas,  the  life  of  the 
father  of  a  family  in  mature  age  would  be  considered  as  of  more  valoe, 
and  his  death  a  greater  loss,  than  that  of  a  younger  and  unmarried  man. 
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from  Pblius,  and  80  from  Mykenae.  There  were 
also  doubtless  Helots  and  other  light  troops,  in 
undefined  number,  and  probably  a  certain  number 
of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  not  Spartans.  In  their 
march  through  Boeotia  they  were  joined  by  700 
hoplites  of  Thespia^y  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  by 
400  Thebans  of  more  equivocal  fidelity  under  Leon- 
tiad^.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  leading  men  of 
Thebes,  at  that  time  under  a  very  narrow  oligarchy, 
decidedly  medised^  or  espoused  the  Persian  interest, 
as  much  as  they  dared  before  the  Persians  were 
actually  in  the  country :  and  Leonidas,  when  he 
made  the  requisition  for  a  certain  number  of  their 
troops  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Thermopylae,  was 
doubtful  whether  they  would  not  refuse  compUance, 
and  openly  declare  against  the  Greek  cause.  The 
Theban  chiefs  thought  it  prudent  to  comply,  though 
against  their  real  inclinations,  and  furnished  a  con- 
tingent of  400  men*,  chosen  from  citizens  of  a 
sentiment  opposed  to  their  own.  Indeed  the  The- 
ban people,  and  the  Boeotians  generally,  with  the 
exception  of  Thespian  and  Plataea,  seem  to  have  had 
little  sentiment  on  either  side,  and  to  have  followed 
passively  the  inspirations  of  their  leaders. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  205  ;  Thucyd.  iii.  62 ;  Diodor.  xi.  4  ;  Plutarch,  Ari- 
steides,  c.  18. 

The  passage  of  Tlmcydides  is  very  important  here,  as  confirming  to 
a  great  degree  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  and  enabling  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  criticisms  of  Plutarch,  on  this  particular  point  very  plausible 
(De  Herodoti  Malign,  pp.  865,  866).  The  latter  seems  to  have  copied 
from  a  lost  Bcsotian  author  named  Aristophanes,  who  tried  to  make 
out  a  more  honourable  case  for  his  countrymen  in  respect  to  their  con- 
duct in  the  Persian  war. 

The  statement  of  Diodorus — 6i7/3ata>y  dnh  ttjs  iripas  fiipibos  as  rerpa- 
KoauH — is  illustrated  by  a  proceeding  of  the  Korkyrsean  government 
(Thucyd.  iii.  75)  when  they  enlisted  their  enemies  in  order  to  send  them 
away:  also  that  of  the  Italian  Cuma;  (Dionys.  Hal.  vii.  5). 
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Phocians  With  thcsc  troops  Leonidas  reached  Thermo- 
uit.  '  pyl»,  whence  he  sent  envoys  to  invite  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Phocians  and  the  Lokrians  of  Opus. 
The  latter  had  been  among  those  who  had  sent  earth 
and  water  to  Xerxes,  of  which  they  are  said  to  have 
repented :  the  step  was  taken  probably  only  from 
fear,  which  at  this  particular  moment  prescribed 
acquiescence  in  the  summons  of  Leonidas,  justified 
by  the  plea  of  necessity  in  case  the  Persians  should 
prove  ultimately  victorious':  while  the  Phocians, 
if  originally  disposed  to  medise,  were  now  precluded 
from  doing  so  by  the  fact  that  their  bitter  enemies 
the  Thessalians  were  active  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes 
and  influential  in  guiding  his  movements ^  The 
Greek  envoys  added  strength  to  their  summons  by 
all  the  encouragements  in  their  power.  "  The  troops 
now  at  Thermopylae  (they  said)  were  a  mere  ad- 
vanced body,  preceding  the  main  strength  of  Greece, 
which  was  expected  to  arrive  every  day  :  on  the 
side  of  the  sea,  a  sufficient  fleet  was  already  on 
guard :  nor  was  there  any  cause  for  fear,  since  the 
invader  was  after  all  not  a  god,  but  a  man,  exposed 
to  those  reverses  of  fortune  which  came  inevitably 
on  all  men,  and  most  of  all,  upon  those  in  pre- 
eminent condition^."  Such  arguments  prove  but 
too  evidently  the  melancholy  state  of  terror  which 
then  pervaded  the  Greek  mind  :  whether  reassured 
by  them  or  not,  the  great  body  of  the  Opuntian 

'  Diodor.  xi.  4.  '  Herodot.  viii.  SO. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  203.  Xeyoi/rcr  dt*  ayycXcai/,  a>r  avroi  fUv  i^Kotcy  irp6* 
dpo/ioi  rS>p  SiXXcuv,  oi  dc  Xotrrot  r&v  avfifidx^ov  frpoadoKifioi  nwrop  tUn 

^fUpTjv' Kai  <T<f)i  ftrj  bfivov  ovdcV  ov  yap  Bthv  tlviu  r6v  hrlovra  M 

T^v  *EXXada«  aXX'  Hv^piimov'  f tva*  df  BvrjThu  ovttva,  ovdc  tfrttrScu,,  Tf 
KaKov  cf  ^PXn^  yivofxtwo  oif  <rvv€fjU\0rif  roiai  dc  fAtyiirrouri  avrr«*v, 
fuyiara'  6(f)tl\ftM  itv  koX  tov  iiriKavvovra,  o>r  iovra  Bvrjrov,  chro  Tijs  d6f;iit 
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Lokrians,  and  1000  Phocians^  joined  Leonidas  at 
Thermopylae. 

That  this  terror  was  both  genuine  and  serious,  Olympian 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt :  and  the  question  natu-  ndan  festi- 
rally  suggests  itself,  why  the  Greeks  did  not  at  g^**"* 
once  send  their  full  force  instead  of  a  mere  advanced  P<>?^^^?<>* 

bring  tnem- 

guard  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  another  at-  •«i^«»  *® 
tribute  of  the  Greek  character — it  was  the  time  of  these,  even 
celebrating  both  the  Olympic  festival-games  on  the  rmn^ent 
banks  of  the  Alpheius,  and  the  Karneian  festival  ^*°^''- 
at  Sparta  and  most  of  the  other  Dorian  states  \ 
Even  at  a  moment  when  their  whole  freedom  and 
existence  were  at  stake,  the  Greeks  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  postpone  these  venerated  solemnities: 
especially  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks,  among  whom 
this  force  of  religious  routine  appears  to  have  been 
the  strongest.  At  a  period  more  than  a  century 
later,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  when  the  energy 
of  the  Athenians  had  materially  declined,  we  shall 
find  them  too  postponing  the  military  necessities  of 
the  state  to  the  complete  and  splendid  fulfilment  of 
their  religious  festival  obligations — starving  all  their 
measures  of  foreign  policy  in  order  that  the  Thedric 
exhibitions  might  be  imposing  to  the  people  and 
satisfactory  to  the  gods.  At  present,  we  find  little 
disposition  in  the  Athenians  to  make  this  sacrifice 
— certainly  much  less  than  in  the  Peloponnesians. 
The  latter,  remaining  at  home  to  celebrate  their 
festivals  while  an  invader  of  superhuman  might  was 

*  Herodot.  vii.  206.  It  was  only  the  Dorian  states  (Lacedaemon, 
Argos,  Sikyon,  &c.)  which  were  under  obligation  of  abstinence  from 
aggressive  military  operations  during  the  month  of  the  Karneian  festival : 
other  states  (even  in  Peloponnesus),  Elis,  Mantineia,  &c.,  and  of  course 
Athens^  were  not  under  similar  restraint  (Thucyd.  v.  54,  75). 
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at  their  gates,  remind  us  of  the  Jews  in  the  latter 
days  of  their  independence,  who  suffered  the  opera- 
tions of  the  besieging  Roman  army  round  their  city 
to  be  carried  on  without  interruption  during  the 
Sabbath  \  The  Spartans  and  their  confederates 
reckoned  that  Leonidas  with  his  detachment  would 
be  strong  enough  to  hold  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
until  the  Olympic  and  Kameian  festivals  should  be 
past,  after  which  period  they  were  prepared  to 
march  to  his  aid  with  their  whole  military  force* : 
and  they  engaged  to  assemble  in  Boeotia  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  Attica  against  attack  on  the 
land-side,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Athenian  force 
was  serving  on  shipboard. 
Path  oTer        At  the  time  when  this  plan  was  laid,  they  believed 

Mount  CEta     ■,  .  -  rr%i  ■»  11 

by  which  that  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae  was  the  only 
pyte^^ht  means  of  possible  access  for  an  invading  army.  But 
— Leo^^^  Leonidas,  on  reaching  the  spot,  discovered  for  the 

first  in-  first  time  that  there  was  also  a  mountain  path  start- 
formed  of  * 

it  on  reach-  ing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trachis,  ascending 
— W  Pho*.  the  gorge  of  the  river  As6pus  and  the  hill  called 
^d  to"     Anopsea,  then  crossing  the  crest  of  CEta  and  de- 
defend  it.     gcending  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae  near  the  Lokri- 
an  town  of  Alp^ni.    This  path, — then  hardly  used, 
though  its  ascending  half  now  serves  as  the  regular 
track  from  Zeitun,  the  ancient  Lamia,  to  Salona 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the  ancient  Amphissa— * 
was  revealed  to  him  by  its  first  discoverers,  the  in- 

'  Josephus,  Bell.  Judaic,  i.  7>  3 ;  ii.  16,  4  ;  ibid.  Antiqq.  Judaic, 
xiv.  4,  2.  If  their  bodies  were  attacked  on  the  Sabbath,  the  Jews 
defended  themselves ;  but  they  would  not  break  through  the  religious 
obligations  of  the  day  in  order  to  impede  any  military  operations  of  the 
besiegers.     See  Reimar.  ad  Dion.  Cass.  Ixvi.  7. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  206 ;  viii.  40. 
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habitants  of  Trachis,  who  in  former  days  had  con- 
ducted the  Thessalians  over  it  to  attack  Phocis, 
after  the  Phocians  had  blocked  up  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. It  was  therefore  not  unknown  to  the 
Phocians:  it  conducted  from  Trachis  into  their 
country,  and  they  volunteered  to  Leonidas  that  they 
would  occupy  and  defend  it^  But  the  Greeks  thus 
found  themselves  at  Thermopylae  under  the  same 
necessity  of  providing  a  double  line  of  defence,  for 
the  mountain  path  as  well  as  for  the  defile,  as  that 
which  had  induced  their  former  army  to  abandon 
TempS  :  and  so  insufficient  did  their  numbers  seem, 
when  the  vast  host  of  Xerxes  was  at  length  under- 
stood to  be  approaching,  that  a  panic  terror  seized 
them;  and  the  Peloponnesian  troops  especially, 
anxious  only  for  their  own  separate  Une  of  defence 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  wished  to  retreat  thither 
forthwith.  The  indignant  remonstrances  of  the 
Phocians  and  Lokrians,  who  would  thus  have  been 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  invader,  induced  Leonidas 
to  forbid  this  retrograde  movement :  but  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  envoys  to  the  various  cities, 
insisting  on  the  insufficiency  of  his  numbers,  and 
requesting  immediate  reinforcements^.  So  painfully 
were  the  consequences  now  felt,  of  having  kept 
back  the  main  force  until  after  the  religious  festivals 
in  Peloponnesus. 

Nor  was  the  feelins:  of  confidence  stronger  at  this  Numbers 

^  ^  and  compo- 

moment  in  their  naval  armament,  though  it  had  tuionofthe 

Greek  fleet 

mustered  in  far  superior  numbers  at  Artemisium  atArtemi- 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea,  under  the  Spartan 
EurybiadSs.     It  was   composed  as   follows  : — 100 

*  Herodot.  vii.  212,  216,  218.  *  Herodot.  vii.  207. 
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Three  tri- 
remes of 
the  Grecian 
fleet  sent 
forward  as 
scouts — 
their  first 
encounter 
with  the 
Persian 
fleet. 


Athenian  triremes,  manned  in  part  by  the  citizens 
of  Platsea,  in  spite  of  their  total  want  of  practice  on 
shipboard,  40  Corinthian,  20  Megariau,  20  Athe- 
nian, manned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and 
lent  to  them  by  Athens,  18  jEginetan,  12  Sikyo- 
nian,  10  Lacedaemonian,  8  Epidaurian,  7  Eretrian, 
5  Troezenian,  2  from  Styrus  in  Euboea,  and  2  from 
the  island  of  Keos.  There  were  thus  in  all  271 
triremes ;  together  with  9  pentekonters,  furnished 
partly  by  Keos  and  partly  by  the  Lokrians  of  Opus. 
TbemistoklSs  was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  con- 
tingent, and  Adeimantus  of  the  Corinthian ;  of 
other  officers  we  hear  nothing*.  Three  cruising 
vessels,  an  Athenian,  an  ^ginetan,  and  a  Trceze* 
nian,  were  pushed  forward  along  the  coast  of  Thes- 
saly,  beyond  the  island  of  Skiathos,  to  watch  the 
advancing  movements  of  the  Persian  fleet  from 
Therma. 

It  was  here  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  this 
memorable  contest.  Ten  of  the  best  ships  in  the 
Persian  fleet,  sent  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Skiathos,  fell  in  with  these  three  Grecian  triremes, 
who  probably  supposing  them  to  be  the  precursors 
of  the  entire  fleet  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  Athe- 
nian trireme  escaped  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius, 
where  the  crew  abandoned  her,  and  repaired  by 
land  to  Athens,  leaving  the  vessel  to  the  enemy : 
the  other  two  ships  were  overtaken  and  captured 
afloat — not  without  a  vigorous  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  iEginetan,  one  of  whose  hoplites,  Pythfis, 
fought  with  desperate  bravery,  and  fell  covered  with 

'  Herodot.  viii.  1,  2,  3.     Diodurus  (xi.  12)  makes  tlie  Athenian  nam- 
ber  stronger  by  twenty  triremes. 
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wounds.  So  much  did  the  Persian  warriors  admire 
bim,  that  they  took  infinite  pains  to  preserve  his 
life,  and  treated  him  with  the  most  signal  mani* 
festations  both  of  kindness  and  respect,  while  they 
dealt  with  his  comrades  as  slaves. 

On  board  the  Troezenian  vessel,  which  was  the 
first  to  be  captured,  they  found  a  soldier  named 
Leon,  of  imposing  stature :  this  man  was  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  ship's  head  and  slain,  as  a  pre- 
saging omen  in  the  approaching  contest :  perhaps 
(observes  the  historian)  his  name  may  have  contri- 
buted to  determine  his  fate^    The  ten  Persian  ships 
advanced   no    farther    than   the   dangerous   rock 
Myrmfix,    between    Skiathos    and   the   mainland,  Ctptureof 
which  had  been  made  known  to  them  by  a  Greek  trireme*— 
navigator  of  Skyros,  and  on  which  they  erected  ^mn 
a  pillar  to  serve  as  warning  for  the  coming  fleet.  aJSiTho 
Still,  so  intense  was  the  alarm  which  their  presence,  5^^° 
communicated  by  fire-signals «  from  Skiathos,  and  8ium,aiid 
strengthened  by  the  capture  of  the  three  look-out  chaiids. 
ships,  inspired  to  the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  that 
they  actually   abandoned   their  station,  believing 
that  the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  at  hand^ 
They  sailed  up  the  Eubcean  strait  to  Chalkis,  as 
the  narrowest  and  most  defensible  passage ;  leaving 
scouts  on  the  high  lands  to  watch   the   enemy's 
advance. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  180.  rdxa  d'  ^  ri  koX  tov  ovdfiaros  eiravpoiro. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  a  name  and  its  etymology,  in  this  case 
unhappy  for  the  possessor,  compare  Herodot.  ix.  91 ;  and  Tacit.  Hist. 
iv.  53. 

'  For  the  employment  of  fire-signals,  compare  Livy,  xxviii.  5 ;  and 
the  opening  of  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus  and  the  same  play,  v.  270, 
300 ;  also  Thucydides,  iii.  22-80. 

>  Herodot.  vii.  181,  182,  183. 
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Probably  this  sudden  retreat  was  forced  upon 
the  generals  by  the  panic  of  their  troops,  similar  to 
that  which  King  Leonidas,  more  powerful  than 
Eurybiades  and  Themistokles,  had  found  means  to 
arrest  at  Thermopylae.  It  ruined  for  the  time  the 
whole  scheme  of  defence,  by  laying  open  the  rear 
of  the  army  at  Thermopylae  to  the  operations  of  the 
Persian  fleet.  But  that  which  the  Greeks  did  not 
do  for  themselves  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  beneficent  intervention  of  their  gods,  who  op- 
posed to  the  invader  the  more  terrible  arms  of 
storm  and  hurricane.  He  was  allowed  to  bring 
his  overwhelming  host,  land  force  as  well  as  naval, 
to  the  brink  of  Thermopylae  and  to  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  without  hindrance  or  damage ;  but  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  the  gods  appeared  deter- 
mined to  humble  him,  and  especially  to  strike  a  se- 
ries of  blows  at  his  fleet  which  should  reduce  it  to  a 
number  not  beyond  what  the  Greeks  could  contend 
with>.  Amidst  the  general  terror  which  pervaded 
Greece,  the  Delphians  were  the  first  to  earn  the 
gratitude  of  their  countrymen  by  announcing  that 
divine  succour  was  at  hand*.  On  entreating  advice 
from  their  own  oracle,  they  were  directed  to  pray 
to  the  Winds,  who  would  render  powerful  aid 
to  Greece.     Moreover  the  Athenian  seamen,  in 

'  Herodot.  vii.  184.  fJ^xP''  f^^  ^h  tovtov  rov  x^pov  koi  t&v  Ocpfumv- 
\€cov,  d7ra6f}s  re  Kcucav  tfrjv  6  (rrparos,  Kai  irX^Bos  €tjp  TTjuucavra  eri  r6<rov, 
&c. — viii.  13.  tnoUtTO  ^  nav  vnh  rov  Otov,  oKwff  hv  €(un»Beirf  ry  'EXX17- 
vuc^  t6  Uepo-LKov,  firjbiiroKk^  Tr\€ov  cti;.  Compare  viii.  109;  andDiodor. 
xi.  13. 

•  Herodot.  vii.  1 78.  AcX</>ol  5c  dt^^voi  r6  fuurrrfiov,  npvtra  fUv,  'EXXiJ- 
i^MV  roi<ri  ^ov\ofjJuoLaL€ivai  f\fvB(poL(ri(^riyyii\auTa\pTja'$€VTa  avroiaL* 
Kai  (r<f)L  dfiv(os  Karappcodfovat  rov  fidpfiapov  e (ayyciXavrf r,  X^piv  dBavarop 
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their  retreat  at  Chalk  is,  recollecting  that  Boreas 
was  the  husband  of  the  Attic  princess  or  heroine 
Oreithyia,  daughter  of  their  ancient  king  Erech- 
theus,  addressed  fervent  prayers  to  their  son-in- 
law  for  his  help  in  need.  Never  was  help  more 
effective,  or  more  opportune,  than  the  destructive 
storm,  presently  to  be  recounted,  on  the  coast  of 
Magnesia,  for  which  grateful  thanks  and  annual 
solemnities  were  still  rendered  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  at  Athens  as  well  as  at  Delphi  ^ 
Xerxes  had  halted  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf  for  several  Movemenu 

of  Xerxes 

days^  employing  a  large  portion  of  his  numerous  from 
army  in  cutting  down  the  woods,  and  clearing  the 
roads,  on  the  pass  over  Olympus  from  Upper  Ma- 
cedonia into  Perrhaebia,  which  was  recommended 
by  his  Macedonian  allies  as  preferable  to  the  defile 
of  Tempfi*.  Not  intending  to  march  through  the 
latter,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  by  sea  to  view  it ; 
and  remarks  are  ascribed  to  him  on  the  facility  of 
blocking  it  up  so  as  to  convert  all  Thessaly  into 

'  Herodot.  vii.  189.  The  language  of  the  historian  in  this  chapter  is 
remarkable  :  his  incredulous  reason  rather  gets  the  better  of  religious 
acquiescence. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  reciting  this  incident  together  with  some  other 
miracles  of  ^kus,  Aristsens,  Empedokl^s,  &c.,  reproves  his  Pagan  op- 
ponents for  their  inconsistency,  while  believing  these,  in  rejecting  the 
miracles  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  (Stromat.  vi.  pp.  629>  630). 

'  Tlie  pass  over  which  Xerxes  passed  was  that  by  Petra,  Pythium,  and 
Oloosson — ^"saltum  ad  Petram" — "  Perrhaebiae  saltum  "  (Livy,xlv.  21; 
xliv.  27).  Petra  was  near  the  point  where  the  road  passed  from  Pieria 
or  Lower  Macedonia  into  Upper  Macedonia  (see  Livy,  xxxix.  26). 

Compare  respecting  this  pass,  and  the  general  features  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
ch.  xviii.  p.  337-343,  and  ch.  xxx.  p.  430 ;  also  Bou^,  La  Turquie  en 
Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  198-202. 

The  Thracian  king  Sitalk^s,  like  Xerxes  on  this  occasion,  was  obliged 
to  cause  the  forests  to  be  cut,  to  make  a  road  for  his  army,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  ii.  98) . 
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one  vast  lake^  His  march  from  Therma  through 
Macedonia,  Perrbsebia,  Thessaly,  and  Achaea  Phthi- 
6tis^  into  the  territory  of  the  Malians  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thermopylae,  occupied  eleven  or  twelve 
days^ :  the  people  through  whose  towns  he  passed 
had  already  made  their  submission,  and  the  Thessa- 
lians  especially  were  zealous  in  seconding  his  efforts. 
His  numerous  host  was  still  farther  swelled  by  the 
presence  of  these  newly  submitted  people,  and  by 
the  Macedonian  troops  under  Alexander ;  so  that 
the  river  Onoch6nus  in  Thessaly,  and  even  the 
Apidanus  in  Achaea  Phtbidtis,  would  hardly  suffice 
to  supply  it,  but  were  drunk  up,  according  to  the 
information  given  to  Herodotus.  At  Alus  in  Achaea, 
he  condescended  to  listen  to  the  gloomy  legend  coti^ 
nected  with  the  temple  of  Zeus  Laphysteus  and  the 
sacred  grove  of  the  Athamantid  family :  he  respected 
and  protected  these  sacred  places — an  incident 
which  shows  that  the  sacrilege  and  destruction  of 

'  Herodot.  vii.  1 30, 131 .  That  Xerxes,  struck  by  the  view  of  Olympus 
and  Ossa,  went  to  see  the  narrow  defile  between  them,  is  probable 
enough  ;  but  the  remarks  put  into  his  mouth  are  probably  the  fancy  of 
some  ingenious  contemporary  Greeks,  suggested  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
such  a  landscape  and  such  a  monarch.  To  suppose  this  narrow  defile 
wailed  up,  was  easy  for  the  imagination  of  any  spectator :  to  suppose 
that  he  could  order  it  to  be  done,  was  in  character  with  a  monarch  who 
disposed  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  manual  labour,  and  who  had  just 
finished  the  cutting  of  Athos.  Such  dramatic  fitness  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  convert  that  which  might  have  been  said  into  that  which  iMf 
said,  and  to  procure  for  it  a  place  among  the  historical  anecdotes  com* 
municated  to  Herodotus. 

'  The  Persian  fleet  did  not  leave  Therma  until  eleven  days  after  Xerxes 
and  his  land  force  (Herodot.  vii.  183) ;  it  arrived  in  one  day  on  the 
Sepias  Akt6  or  south-eastern  coast  of  Magnesia  (ibid),  was  then  assailed 
and  distressed  for  three  days  by  the  hurricane  (vii.  191)^  and  proceeded 
immediately  afterwards  to  Aphetse  (vii.  193).  When  it  arrived  at  the 
latter  places^  Xerxes  himself  had  been  three  days  in  the  Malian  territory 
(vii.  196). 
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temples   imputed  to  him  by  the  Greeks,  though 
true  in  regard  to  Athens,  Abse,  MilStus,  &c.,  was 
by  no   means  universally  exhibited,  and  is  even 
found  qualified   by  occasional  instances  of  great 
respect  for  Grecian  religious  feeling^ .     Along  the  He  arrivei 
shore  of  the  Malian  Gulf  he  at  length  came  into  ^j  in'the 
the  Trachinian  territory  near  Thermopyl*.  where  ^^^J^ 
he  encamped,  seemingly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
fleet,  so  as  to  combine  his  farther  movements  in  Thermo- 
advance  ,  now  that  the  enemy  were  immediately  in 
his  front. 

But  his  fleet  was  not  destined  to  reach  the  point  Advance  of 

'^  the  Peraian 

of  communication  with  the  same  ease  as  he  had  fleet— it  u 
arrived  before  Thermopylae.     After  having  ascer-  byade- 
tained  by  the  ten  ships  already  mentioned  (which  T^Z, 
captured  the  three  Grecian  guardships)  that  the  ^n^^ut 

channel  between  Skiathos  and  the  mainland  was  of  Magne- 
sia. 

safe,  the  Persian  admiral  Megabates  sailed  with  his 
whole  fleet  from  Therma,  or  from  Pydna^,  his  sta- 
tion in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  eleven  days  after  the 
monarch  had  begun  his  land-march ;  and  reached 
in  one  long  day's  sail  the  eastern  coast  of  Magnesia, 
not  far  from  its  southernmost  promontory.  The 
greater  part  of  this  line  of  coast,  formed  by  the  de- 
clivities of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  is  thoroughly  rocky 
and  inhospitable:  but  south  of  the  town  called 
Kasthanaea  there  was  a  short  extent  of  open  beach, 
where  the  fleet  rested  for  the  night  before  coming 
to  the  line  of  coast  called  the  Sfipias  Akt6*.    The 

'  This  point  is  set  forth  by  Hoffmeister,  Sittlich-religiose  Lebens- 
ansicbt  des  Herodotus.   Esseo,  1832,  sect.  19,  p.  93. 

«  Herodot.  vii.  196,  197,  201.  »  Diodor.  xi.  12. 

*  Diodonis  (xi.  12),  Plutarch  (Themistoklls,  8)  and  Mannert  (Geogr. 
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first  line  of  ships  were  moored  to  the  land,  but  the 
larger  number  of  this  immense  fleet  swung  at  an- 
chor in  a  depth  of  eight  lines.  In  this  condition  they 
were  overtaken  the  next  morning  by  a  sudden  and 
desperate  hurricane — a  wind  called  by  the  people  of 
the  country  Hellespontias,  which  blew  right  upon 
the  shore.  The  most  active  among  the  mariners 
found  means  to  forestal  the  danger  by  beaching  and 
hauling  their  vessels  ashore ;  but  a  large  number, 
unable  to  take  such  a  precaution,  were  carried  be- 
fore the  wind  and  dashed  to  pieces  near  Meliboea, 
Kasthansea,  and  other  points  of  this  unfriendly  re- 
gion. Four  hundred  ships  of  war,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  together  with  a  countless  heap  of 
transports  and  provision  craft,  were  destroyed :  and 
the  loss  of  life  as  well  as  of  property  was  immense. 
For  three  entire  days  did  the  terrors  of  the  storm 
last,  during  which  time  the  crews  ashore,  left  al- 
most without  defence,  and  apprehensive  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  might  assail  or  plunder 
them,  were  forced  to  break  up  the  ships  driven 
Immense  ashorc  in  order  to  make  a  palisade  out  of  the  tim- 
fli"e!fu^'n  bers*.  Though  the  Magian  priests  who  accompa- 
stora!^*  nied  the  armament  were  fervent  in  prayer  and 
sacrifice, — not  merely  to  the  Winds  but  also  to 
Thetis  and  the  Nereids,  the  tutelary  divinities  of 
SSpias  Aktfi — they  could  obtain  no  mitigation  un- 
der Gr.  und  Romer,  vol.  vii.  p.  596),  seem  to  treat  Sepias  as  a  eiqte, 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  Magnesia :  this  is  different  from  Herodotus, 
who  mentions  it  as  a  line  of  some  extent  {Swaa-a  ^  ^jtr^  ^  Sf^cof,  vii. 
191),  and  notices  separately  ri)v  Axprip  r^s  Mayvtfa-ifjs,  vii.  193. 

The  geography  of  Apollonius  Rhodias  (i.  660-580)  seems  sadly  in* 
accurate.  *  Herodot.  vii.  189-191* 
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til  the  fourth  day  * :  thus  long  did  the  prayers  of 
Delphi  and  Athens,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  gods 
against  superhuman  arrogance,  protract  the  ter- 
rible visitation.  At  length  on  the  fourth  day  calm 
weather  returned,  when  all  those  ships  which  were 
in  condition  to  proceed  put  to  sea  and  sailed  along 
the  land,  round  the  southern  promontory  of  Mag- 
nesia, to  Aphetae  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pagasae.  Little  indeed  had  Xerxes  gained  by  the 
laborious  cutting  through  Mount  Athos,  in  hopes 
to  escape  the  unseen  atmospheric  enemies  which 
howl  around  that  formidable  promontory :  the  work 
of  destruction  to  his  fleet  was  only  transferred  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  intervening  Thracian  sea. 

Had  the  Persian  fleet  reached  Aphetae  without  Encourage- 
misfortune,  they  would  have  found  the  Euboean  sionedto 

the  Greek 

strait  evacuated  by  the  Greek  fleet  and  undefended,  fleet— they 
so  that  they  would  have  come  immediately  into  chaikisto™ 
communication   with  the   land-army,   and   would  ^^^' 
have  acted  upon  the  rear  of  Leonidas  and  his  divi- 
sion.    But  the  storm  completely  altered  this  pro- 
spect, and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Greek  fleet  at 
Chalkis.     It  was  communicated  to  them  by  their 
scouts  on  the  high  lands  of  Eubcea,  who  even  sent 
them  word  that  the  entire  Persian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed :  upon  which,  having  returned  thanks  and 
ofiered  libations  to  Poseidon  the  Saviour,  the  Greeks 
returned  back  as  speedily  as  they  could  to  Artemi- 

'  Herodot.  vii.  191.  On  this  occasion,  as  in  regard  to  the  prayers  ad- 
dressed by  the  Athenians  to  Boreas,  Herodotus  suffers  a  faint  indication 
of  scepticism  to  escape  him  :  rifupas  yhp  iff  r^^'V^C^  rptls'  WXoj  Bi, 
hrrofid  t€  noi€vvT€£  Koi  Karad^ovrts  yooitri  T<p  avip^  01  Mtiyoi,  iTp6s  rt 
TovTOKTi,  Kal  OcTi  Kol  tJcti  Niypi/rcTi  BvovT€S,  ^TTavaav  rfraprjj  Vt'^PV'  ^ 
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sium.  To  their  surprise,  however,  they  saw  the 
Persian  fleet,  though  reduced  in  number,  still  exhi- 
biting a  formidable  total  and  appearance  at  the  op- 
posite station  of  Aphetae.  The  last  fifteen  ships  of 
that  fleet,  having  been  so  greatly  crippled  by  the 
storm  as  to  linger  behind  the  rest,  mistook  the 
Greek  ships  for  their  own  comrades,  fell  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  were  all  captured.  Sand6k£s, 
sub-satrap  of  the  iEolic  Kym6 — Arid6Iis,  despot  of 
Alabanda  in  Karia — and  Penthylus,  despot  of  Pa- 
phos  in  Cyprus — the  leaders  of  this  squadron,  were 
sent  prisoners  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  after  ha- 
ving been  questioned  respecting  the  enemy :  the 
latter  of  these  three  had  brought  to  Xerxes  a  con- 
tingent of  twelve  ships,  out  of  which  eleven  had 
foundered  in  the  storm,  while  the  last  was  now 
taken  with  himself  aboard  ^ 
Delay  of  Meanwhile  Xerxes,   encamped  within  sight  of 

hisTwd"  Thermopylae,  suffered  four  days  to  pass  without 
TnSiis?'  making  any  attack :  a  probable  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  extreme  peril  of  his  fleet  reported  to 
have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  storm :  but 
Herodotus  assigns  a  different  cause.  Xerxes  could 
not  believe  (according  to  him)  that  the  Greeks  at 
Thermopylae,  few  as  they  were  in  number,  had  any 
serious  intention  to  resist :  he  had  heard  in  his 
march  that  a  handful  of  Spartans  and  other  Greeks, 
under  a  Herakleid  leader,  had  taken  post  there,  but 
he  treated  the  news  with  scorn:  and  when  a  horse- 
man,—whom  he  sent  to  reconnoitre  them,  and  who 
approached  near  enough  to  survey  their  position, 
without  exciting  any  attention  among  them  by  his 

^  Herodot.  vii.  194. 
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presence — ^brought  back   to  him  a  description  of 
the  pass,  the  wall  of  defence,  and  the  apparent 
number  of  the  division,  he  was  yet  more  astonished 
and  puzzled.    It  happened  too,  that  at  the  moment 
when  this  horseman  rode  up,  the  Spartans  were  in 
the  advanced  guard,  outside  of  the  wall:    some 
were  engaged  in   gymnastic   exercises,  others  in 
combing  their  long  hair,  and  none  of  them  heeded 
the  approach  of  the  hostile  spy.     Xerxes  next  sent  impres- 
for  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus,  to  ask  what  he  x^xe^ 
was  to  think  of  such  madness :    upon  which  the  Scfendera 
latter  reminded  him  of  their  former  conversation  »\Therrao. 

pyiae — con- 

at  Doriskus,  again  assuring  him  that  the  Spartans  ▼ersation 

,  with  Dema- 

m  the  pass  would  resist  to  the  death,  in  spite  of  ratu8,whom 
the  smallness  of  their  number,  and  adding,  that  it  believe. 
was  their  custom,  in  moments  of  special  danger,  to 
comb  their  hair  with  peculiar  care.  In  spite  of  this 
assurance  from  Demaratus,  and  of  the  pass  not  only 
occupied,  but  in  itself  so  narrow  and  impracticable, 
before  his  eyes,  Xerxes  still  persisted  in  beUeving 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  intend  to  resist,  and  that 
they  would  disperse  of  their  own  accord.  He  de- 
layed the  attack  for  four  days  :  on  the  fifth  he  be- 
came wroth  at  the  impudence  and  recklessness  of 
the  petty  garrison  before  him,  and  sent  against 
them  the  Median  and  Kissian  divisions,  with  orders 
to  seize  them  and  bring  them  as  prisoners  into  his 
presence*. 

Though  we  read  thus  in  Herodotus,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  we  are  reading  historical 
reality  :  we  rather  find  laid  out  before  us  a  picture 

*  Herodot.  vii.  208,  210.  ir€fiir€i  ct  avrovs  MrjBovs  Koi  Kitraiovs  Ov- 

»   O 


to  Xerxes. 
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of  human  self-conceit  in  its  most  exaggerated  form, 
ripe  for  the  stroke  of  the  jealous  gods,  and  destined, 
hke  the  interview  between  Croesus  and  Solon,  to 
point  and  enforce  that  moral  which  was  ever  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  the  historian ;  whose  religiouB 
and  poetical   imagination,  even   unconsciously  to 
himself,  surrounds  the  naked  facts  of  history  with 
accompaniments  of  speech  and  motive  which  nei- 
ther Homer  nor  iEschylus  would  have  deemed  un- 
suitable.  The  whole  proceedings  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
immensity  of  host  which  he  summoned,  show  that 
he  calculated  on  an  energetic  resistance ;  and  though 
Doubts       the  numbers  of  Leonidas,  compared  with  the  Per- 

about  the  '• 

motives  siaus,  werc  insignificant,  they  could  hardly  have 
KCTodotuB^  looked  insignificant  in  the  position  which  they  then 
occupied — an  entrance  little  wider  than  a  single 
carriage-road,  with  a  cross  wall,  a  prolonged  space 
somewhat  widened,  and  then  another  equally  narrow 
exit,  behind  it.  We  are  informed  by  Diodorus' 
that  the  Lokrians,  when  they  first  sent  earth  and 
water  to  the  Persian  monarch,  engaged  at  the  same 
time  to  seize  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  on  his  behalf, 
and  were  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  Leonidas  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  the  Thessalians,  now  the  chief  guides  of 
Xerxes*,  together  with  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
would  try  the  same  means  of  frightening  away  the 
garrison  of  Thermopylae,  as  had  already  been  so 
successful  in  causing  the  evacuation  of  Temp6.  An 
interval  of  two  or  three  days  might  be  well  be- 
stowed for  the  purpose  of  leaving  to  such  intrigues 
a  fair  chance  of  success  :  the  fleet  meanwhile  would 

*  Diodor.  xi.  4.  a  Herodot.  vii.  174  ;  viii.  29-32. 
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be  arrived  at  Aphetae  after  the  dangers  of  the  storm : 
we  may  thus  venture  to  read  the  conduct  of  Xerxes 
in  a  manner  somewhat  less  childish  than  it  is  de- 
picted by  Herodotus. 

The  Medes,  whom  Xerxes  first  ordered  to  the  Kwt  attack 
attack,  animated  as  well  by  the  recollection  of  their  m^yiic— 
ancient  Asiatic  supremacy  as  by  the  desire  of  aven-  Medu/  **** 
ging  the  defeat  of  Marathon',  manifested  great  per-  J^|J^, 
sonal  bravery.  The  position  was  one  in  which 
bows  and  arrows  were  of  little  avail :  a  close  com- 
bat hand  to  hand  was  indispensable,  and  in  this 
the  Greeks  had  every  advantage  of  organization 
as  well  as  armour.  Short  spears,  light  wicker 
shields,  and  tunics,  in  the  assailants,  were  an 
imperfect  match  for  the  long  spears,  heavy  and 
spreading  shields,  steady  ranks 2,  and  practised 
fighting  of  the  defenders.  Yet  the  bravest  men  of 
the  Persian  army,  pressed  on  from  behind,  and 
having  nothing  but  numbers  in  their  favour,  main- 
tained long  this  unequal  combat,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter to  themselves,  and  little  loss  to  the  Greeks. 
Though  constantly  repulsed,  the  attack  was  as 
constantly  renewed,  for  two  successive  days :  the 
Greek  troops  were  suflSciently  numerous  to  relieve 
each  other  when  fatigued,  since  the  space  was 
so  narrow  that  few  could  contend  at  once  ;  and 
even  the  Immortals,  or  ten  thousand  choice  Persian 
guards,  and  the  other  choice  troops  of  the  army, 
when  sent  to  the  attack  on  the  second  day,  were 
driven  back  with  the  same  disgrace  and  the  same 

^  Diodor.  xi.  6. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  211  ;   ix.  62,  63;  Diodor.  xi.  7 '    compare  iEschyl. 
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Repeated     slaui^hter  as  the  rest.     Xerxes  surveyed  this  humi- 

attacks,  by     ,.      .°  .         ^  ,    i-         i  i 

the  i)est  liating  repulse  from  a  lofty  throne  expressly  pro- 
th^Peralan  vidcd  for  him :  **  thrice  (says  the  historian,  with 
relied'  Homeric  vivacity)  did  he  spring  from  his  throne, 
Y*^  in  agony  for  his  army*." 

At  the  end  of  two  days'  fighting  no  impression 

had  been  made,  the  pass  appeared  impracticable, 

and  the  defence  not  less  triumphant  than  coura- 

Embarrass-  geous — whcu  a  Maliau  named  EphialtSs  revealed 

ment  of         "  .  r    t  r 

Xerxes—  to  Xcrxcs  the  existence  of  the  unfrequented  moun- 

uevedfrom  taiu-patli.     This  at  least  was  the  man  singled  ont 

ing^of^Se  by  the  general  voice  of  Greece  as  the  betrayer  of 

path  over  ^jjg  fj^jj^j  gecret  :  after  the  final  repulse  of  the  Per- 

tbe  moun-  ^  ^ 

t*in-  sians,  he  fled  his  country  for  a  time,  and  a  reward 

was  proclaimed  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  for 
his  head  ;  having  returned  to  his  country  too  soon, 
he  was  slain  by  a  private  enemy,  whom  the  Lace- 
daemonians honoured  as  a  patriot*.  There  were 
however  other  Greeks  who  were  also  aflSrmed  to 
have  earned  the  favour  of  Xerxes  by  the  same  valu- 
able information ;  and  very  probably  there  may 
have  been  more  than  one  informant — ^indeed  the 
Thessalians,  at  that  time  his  guides,  can  hardly 
have  been  ignorant  of  it.  So  little  had  the  path 
been  thought  of,  however,  that  no  one  in  the  Per- 
sian army  knew  it  to  be  already  occupied  by  the 
Phocians.     At  nightfall  Hydarn^s  with  a  detach- 

'  Herodot.  vii.  212.  *Ev  TavTjja-i  "qja-i  irpoa^hoio'i  rrjs  fidxijt  Xr/enu 
^atriXia,  Bi]evfi€uov,  rplt  avabpaiUlv  €K  tov  Bpovov,  dricrovra  ytco^  t§  arpa- 
Tij].     See  Homer,  Iliad,  xx.  62 ;  iEschyl.  Fere.  472. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  213,  214  ;  Diodor.  xi.  8. 

Ktesias  states  that  it  was  two  powerful  men  of  Trachis,  Kalliad^ 
and  TimaphernSs,  who  disclosed  to  Xerxes  the  mountain -path  (Persica, 
c.  24). 
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ment  of  Persians  was  detached  along  the  gorge  of 
the  river  Asopus,  ascended  the  path  of  Anopaea, 
through  the  woody  region  between  the  mountains 
occupied  by  the  CEtaeans  and  those  possessed  by 
the  Trachinians,  and  found  himself  at  daybreak 
near  the  summit,  within  sight  of  the  Phocian  guard 
of  1000  men.     In  the  stillness  of  day-break,  the  ^  Persian 

''  detachment 

noise  of  his  army  trampling  through    the  wood*  under Hy- 
aroused  the  defenders ;  but  the  surprise  was  mu-  march  over 
tual,    and    Hydamfis   in   alarm    asked   his   guide  taTn^atiT 
whether    these    men   also   were    Lacedaemonians.  fiJ^^fhe 
Having  ascertained  the  negative,  he  began  the  at-  ^^^j^ 
tack,  and  overwhelmed  the  Phocians  with  a  shower 
of  arrows,  so  as  to  force  them  to  abandon  the  path 
and  seek  their  own  safety  on  a  higher  point  of  the 
mountain.   Anxious  only  for  their  own  safety,  they 
became  unmindful  of  the  inestimable  opening  which 
they  were  placed  to  guard.    Had  the  full  numerical 
strength  of  the  Greeks  been  at  Thermopylae,  in- 
stead of  staying  behind  for  the  festivals,  they  might 
have  planted  such  a  force  on  the  mountain-path 
as  would  have  rendered  it  not  less  impregnable  than 
the  pass  beneath. 

Hydarnfis,  not  troubling  himself  to  pursue  the 
Phocians,  followed  the  descending  portion  of  the 
mountain-path,    shorter  than  the  ascending,  and 

*  Herodot.  vii.  217>  218.  iii>sr€  dij  di(<t)aiv€ — ^vfiiu  iff  vrjvefiirj,  ylf6<f>ov 
dc  y€POfi€Pov  iroXkov,  &c. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  a  remark  of  Colonel  Leake :  "  The 
stillness  of  the  dawn,  which  saved  the  Phocians  from  being  surprised,  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  Greece  in  the  season  when  the 
occurrence  took  place,  and  like  many  other  trifling  circumstances  oc- 
curring in  the  history  of  the  Persian  invasion,  is  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  accuracy  and  veracity  of  the  historian."  (Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  c.  X.  p.  55.) 
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arrived  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae  not  long  after 
Thev  arrive  midday  ^     But  before  he  had  yet  completed  his 

III  (lie  rear 

ofLeoiiU     descent,  the  fatal  truth   had  already  been   made 
^'  known  to  Leonidas,  that  the  enemy  were  closing 

in  upon  him  behind.     Scouts  on  the  hills,  and  de- 
serters from  the  Persian  camp,  especially  a  Kymae- 
an^  named  Tyrastiadas,  had  both  come  in  with  the 
news :  and  even  if  such  informants  had  been  want- 
ing,  the  prophet  Megistias,  descended  from  the 
legendary  seer  Melampus,  read  the  approach  of 
death  in  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  morning  sacri- 
fices.    It  was  evident  that  Thermopylae  could  be  no 
longer  defended  ;  but  there  was  ample  time  for  the 
Debate       defenders  to  retire,  and  the  detachment  of  Leonidas 
defendert     Were   divided   in   opinion   on   the   subject.      The 
pyi»  when    greater  number  of  them  were  inclined  to  abandon  a 
known™hat  Position  now  become  untenable,  and   to   reserve 
thePersians  thcmsclves  for  futurc  occasious  on  which  they  micrht 

were  ap-  . 

proaching  eflfectivcly  Contribute  to  repel  the  invader.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  that  such  was  the  natural  impulse, 
both  of  brave  soldiers  and  of  prudent  officers,  under 
the  circumstances.  But  to  Leonidas  the  idea  of 
retreat  was  intolerable.  His  own  personal  honour, 
together  with  that  of  his  Spartan  companions  and  of 
Sparta  herself®,  forbade  him  to  think  of  yielding  to 
the  enemy  the  pass  which  he  had  been  sent  to  de- 
fend. The  laws  of  his  country  required  him  to 
conquer  or  die  in  the  post  assigned  to  him,  what- 
ever might  be  the  superiority  of  number  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy* :  moreover  we  are  told  that  the 

*  Hcrodot.  vii.   216,  217-  '  Diodor.  xi.  9. 

^  Herodot.  vii.  219-  ivBavra  i^ovktvovro  oi ''EXXiyi/cr,  Kaia'<f)9<av  €axi' 
(ouTo  ai  yviofiai.  *   Herodot.  vii.  104. 
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Delphian  oracle  had  declared  that  either  Sparta 
itself,  or  a  king  of  Sparta,  must  fall  victim  to  the 
Persian  arms.  Had  he  retired,  he  could  hardly 
have  escaped  that  voice  of  reproach  which ,  in  Greece  Rfjoiution 

*  *  ,  ofLeonidas 

especially,  always  burst  upon  the  general  who  failed :  to  stay  and 
while  his  voluntary  devotion  and  death  would  not  pass. 
only  silence  every  whisper  of  calumny,  but  exalt  him 
to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
king,  and  set  an  example  of  chivalrous  patriotism 
at  the  moment  when  the  Greek  world  most  needed 
the  lesson. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  under  Leonidas  were  The  three 
found  fully  equal  to  this  act  of  generous  and  devoted  Spartans, 
self-sacrifice.     Perhaps  he  would  have  wished  to  wShthc 
inspire  the  same  sentiment  to  the  whole  detach-  ]^ii"*' 
ment :  but  when  he  found  them  indisposed,  he  at  ^i*^  K^j 

*  mdas :  the 

once  ordered  them  to  retire,  thus  avoiding  all  un-  rest  of  the 
seemly  reluctance  and  dissension^ :  the  same  order  ment  retire. 
was  also  given  to  the  prophet  Megistias,  who  how- 
ever refused  to  obey  it  and  staid,  though  he  sent 
away  his  only  son*.     None  of  the  contingents  re- 

'  Herodot.  vii.  220.  TavTjj  koi  /loXXov  rj  yvonfijf  n-Xcioror  €t/a,  Atavi' 
hri¥,  €ir€i  r€  {j(r$€To  rovs  <rvfxfid)(ovs  idvras  dnpoOvfiovs,  Koi  oifK  edtXovras 
avp^uuuv^prv€t»,  fceXcvcrac  <r<t)€as  mroXXacrcrf  cr^ai'  avr^  dc  d7n€vai  ov  Ka- 
\As  lix€iv*  fiivovTi  tt  airr^  «cXcor  fuya  cXciVcro,  koI  rf  Sirdpn/r  €v!icufjLoviri 
ovK  efi;Xei^ero. 

Compare  a  similar  act  of  hoDourabie  self-devotion,  under  less  con- 
spicaous  circumstances,  of  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  Anaxibius, 
when  surprised  by  the  Athenians  under  IphikratSs  in  the  territory  of 
Abydus  (Xenophon,  Hellenic,  iv.  8, 38).  He  and  twelve  Lacedaemonian 
harmosts,  all  refused  to  think  of  safety  by  flight.  He  said  to  his  men, 
when  resistance  was  hopeless,  "Avdptt,  tfuA  fUv  koX^v  tvOaht  airoBaviiv  \ 
Vfu7s  d€,  npiv  (vfi^i^ai  rois  noXtfilois,  trtrrvbtTt  tU  rrfp  aatnipiav, 

'  Herodot.  vii.  221.  According  to  Plutarch,  there  were  also  two 
persons  belonging  to  the  Herakleid  lineage,  whom  Leonidas  desired  to 
place  in  safety,  and  for  that  reason  gave  them  a  despatch  to  carry  home. 
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mained  with  Leonidas  except  the  Thespian  and  the 
Theban.  The  former,  under  their  general  Demo- 
philus,  volunteered  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Spartans, 
and  displayed  even  more  than  Spartan  heroism, 
since  they  were  not  under  that  species  of  moral 
constraint  which  arises  from  the  necessity  of  acting 
up  to  a  pre-established  fame  and  superiority.  But 
retreat  with  them  presented  no  prospect  better  than 
the  mere  preservation  of  life,  either  in  slavery  or  in 
exile  and  misery ;  since  Thespiae  was  in  Boeotia, 
sure  to  be  overrun  by  the  invaders* ;  while  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  contingents  had  behind  them  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  they  doubtless  hoped 
still  to  be  able  to  defend.  With  respect  to  the 
Theban  contingent,  we  are  much  perplexed  ;  for 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  were  detained  by  Le- 
onidas against  their  will  as  hostages,  that  they  took 
as  little  part  as  possible  in  the  subsequent  battle, 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  Xerxes  as 
Doubto  soon  as  they  could.  Diodorus  says  that  the  Thes- 
Theban  pians  aloue  remained  with  the  Spartans  ;  and 
contingent.  Pj^^gg^jjjg^g^  though  he  mentions  the  eighty  Myke- 

naeans  as  having  staid  along  with  the  Thespians 
(which  is  probably  incorrect),  says  nothing  about 
the   Thebans^     All   things  considered,   it   seems 

They  indignantly  refused,  and  staid  to  perish  in  the  fight  (Plutarch. 
Herodot.  Malign,  p.  866). 

*  The  subsequent  distress  of  the  surviving  Thespians  is  painfoUy 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  battle  of  Platsa  in  the  foUowbg  year, 
they  had  no  heavy  armour  (Herodot.  ix.  30).  After  the  final  repulse 
of  Xerxes,  they  were  forced  to  recruit  their  city  by  the  admission  of 
new  citizens  (Herodot.  viii.  75). 

^  Herodot.  vii.  222.  Orj^aioi  /icv  d€KovT€s  (fi€vov,  Koi  ov  fiovko/mm, 
KaT€7)(€  yap  cnfitai  A€<»vidrjs,  cv  Sfiripav  \6y<p  nouvfitvos.  How  could 
these  Thebans  serve  as  hostages  ?  Against  what  evil  were  they  intended 
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probable  that  the  Thebans  remained,  but  remained 
by  their  own  oflfer — being  citizens  of  the  anti-Persian 
party,  as  Diodorus  represents  them  to  have  been, 
or  perhaps  because  it  may  have  been  hardly  less 
dangerous  for  them  to  retire  with  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  than  to  remain,  suspected  as  they  were  of 
medism:  but  when  the  moment  of  actual  crisis 
arrived,  their  courage  not  standing  so  firm  as  that 
of  the  Spartans  and  Thespians,  they  endeavoured 
to  save  their  lives  by  taking  credit  for  medism^  and 
pretending  to  have  been  forcibly  detained  by  Le- 
onidas. 

The  devoted  band  thus  left  with  Leonidas  at  Last  ex- 
Thermopylae  consisted  of  the  300  Spartans,  with  d^th  ^ 
a  certain  number  of  Helots  attending  them,  toge-  i^hk* 
ther  with  700  Thespians  and  apparently  400  The-  ^"^ 
bans.   If  there  had  been  before  any  Lacedaemonians 
(not  Spartans)  present,  they  must  have  retired  with 
the   other   Peloponnesians.     By  previous  concert 
with  the  guide  EphialtSs,  Xerxes  delayed  his  attack 
upon   them   until    near    noon,    when   the   troops 

to  guard  Leonidas,  or  what  advantages  could  they  confer  upon  him  ? 
Unwilling  comrades  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  noway  desirable. 
Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malign,  p.  865)  severely  criticises  this  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  and  on  very  plausible  grounds  :  among  the  many 
unjust  criticisms  in  his  treatise,  this  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions. 

Compare  Diodorus,  xi.  9 ;  and  Pausan.  x.  20,  1. 

Of  course  the  Thebans,  taking  part  as  they  afterwards  did  heartily 
with  Xerxes,  would  have  an  interest  in  representing  that  their  contin- 
gent had  done  as  little  as  possible  against  him,  and  may  have  circulated 
the  story  that  Leonidas  detained  them  as  hostages.  The  politics  of 
Tliebes  b^ore  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  were  essentially  double-faced 
and  equivocal :  not  daring  to  take  any  open  part  against  the  Greeks 
before  the  arrival  of  Xerxes. 

The  eighty  Mykenteans,  like  the  other  Peloponnesians,  had  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth  behind  them  as  a  post  which  presented  good  chances 
of  defence. 
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under  Hydam^  might  soon  be  expected  in  the  rear. 
On  this  last  day,  however,  Leonidas,  knowing  that 
all  which  remained  was  to  sell  the  lives  of  his  de- 
tachment dearlv,  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
defensive  \  but  advanced  into  the  wider  space  out- 
side of  the  pass;  becoming  the  aggressor  and 
drivins:  before  him  the  foremost  of  the  Persian 
host,  many  of  whom  perished  as  well  by  the  spears 
of  the  Greeks  as  in  the  neighbouring  sea  and  mo- 
rass, and  even  trodden  down  bv  their  own  numbers. 
It  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  ofiicers, 
assisted  by  threats  and  the  plentiful  use  of  the  whip, 
to  force  their  men  on  to  the  fight.  The  Greeks 
fought  with  reckless  bravery  and  desperation  against 
this  superior  host,  until  at  length  their  spears  were 
broken,  and  they  had  no  weapon  left  except  their 
swords.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Leonidas  him- 
self was  slain,  and  around  his  body  the  battle  be- 
came fiercer  than  ever :  the  Persians  exhausted  all 
their  efforts  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  Greeks  four  several  times,  with  the 
loss  of  many  of  their  chiefs,  especially  two  brothers 
of  Xerxes.  Fatigued,  exhausted,  diminished  in 
number,  and  deprived  of  their  most  effective  wea- 
pons, the  little  band  of  defenders  retired,  with  the 

*  The  story  of  Diodonis  (xi.  10)  that  Leonidas  made  an  attack  upon 
the  Persian  camp  during  the  night»  and  very  nearly  penetrated  to  the 
regal  tent,  from  which  Xerxes  was  obliged  to  flee  suddenly,  in  order  to 
save  bis  life»  while  the  Greeks,  after  having  caused  immense  slaughter 
in  the  camp,  were  at  length  overpowered  and  slain — is  irrecondleable 
with  Herodotus  and  decidedly  to  be  rejected.  Justin,  however  (ii.  11), 
and  Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malign,  p.  866)  follow  it.  The  rhetoric 
of  Diodorus  is  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the  evidence  in  its  favour. 
Plutarch  had  written,  or  intended  to  write,  a  biography  of  Leonidas 
(De  Herodot.  Mai.  ibid.) ;  but  it  is  not  preserved. 
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body  of  their  chief,  into  the  narrow  strait  behind 
the  cross  wall,  where  they  sat  all  together  on  a  hil- 
lock, exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  main  Persian 
army  on  one  side,  and  of  the  detachment  of  Hy- 
damSs,  which  had  now  completed  its  march,  on  the 
other.  They  were  thus  surrounded,  overwhelmed 
with  missiles,  and  slain  to  a  man  ;  not  losing  cou- 
rage even  to  the  last,  but  defending  themselves 
with  their  remaining  daggers,  with  their  unarmed 
hands,  and  even  with  their  mouths'. 

Thus  perished  Leonidas  with  his  heroic  comrades  individa«i» 

among 

— 300  Spartans  and  700  Thespians.     Amidst  such  them  di- 
equal  heroism,  it  seemed  difficult  to  single  out  any  — SaJfi 
individual  as  distinguished :  nevertheless  Herodo-  ^wiS^ 
tu8  mentions  the  Spartans  Difinek^s,  Alpheus  and  ^ufw^ho 
Maron — and  the  Thespian  Dithyrambus — as  stand-  ^4  "°* 
ing  pre-eminent.     The  reply  ascribed  to  the  first 
became  renowned*.     "The  Persian  host   (he  was 
informed)  is  so  prodigious  that  their  arrows  conceal 
the  sun."    *'  So  much  the  better  (he  answered),  we 
shall  then  fight  them  in  the  shade."     Herodotus 
had  asked  and  learnt  the  name  of  every  individual 
among  this  memorable  three  hundred,  and  even  six 
hundred  years  afterwards,  Pausanias  could  still  read 
the  names  engraved  on  a  column  at  Sparta^.     One 
alone  among  them — Aristoddmus — returned  home, 
having  taken  no  part  in  the  combat.    He,  together 

*  Herodot.  vii.  225.  '  Herodot.  vii.  226. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  224.  iirvOSfirjv  dc  Koi  &rrdvro»v  rS>v  TpioKoa-lc^v,  Pau- 
sanias, iii.  14«  1.  Annual  festivals,  with  a  panegyrical  oration  and 
gymnastic  matches,  were  still  celebrated  even  in  his  time  in  honour  of 
Leonidas,  jointly  with  Pausanias,  whose  subsequent  treason  tarnished 
his  laurels  acquired  at  Platsea.  It  is  remarkable,  and  not  altogether 
creditable  to  Spartan  sentiment,  that  the  two  kings  should  have  been 
made  partners  in  the  same  public  honours. 
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advice 
given  to 
him  by 
Demaratus 
— he  re- 
jects it. 


tradicts  it,  and  even  cites  a  Boeotian  author \  who 
affirms  that  Anaxarchus,  not  LieontiadSs,  was  com- 
mander of  the  Thebans  at  Thermopylae.  Without 
calling  in  question  the  equivocal  conduct  and  sur- 
render of  this  Theban  detachment,  we  may  reason- 
ably dismiss  the  story  of  this  ignominious  branding, 
as  an  invention  of  that  strong  anti-Theban  feeling 
which  prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  repulse  of 
Xerxes. 

The  wrath  of  that  monarch,  as  he  went  over  the 
field  after  the  close  of  the  action,  vented  itself  upon 
the  corpse  of  the  gallant  Leonidas,  whose  head  he 
directed  to  be  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a  cross.  But  it 
was  not  wrath  alone  which  filled  his  mind :  he  was 
farther  impressed  with  involuntary  admiration  of 
the  little  detachment  which  had  here  opposed  to 
him  a  resistance  so  unexpected  and  so  nearly  invin- 
cible— he  now  learnt  to  be  anxious  respecting  the 
resistance  which  remained  behind.  **  Demaratus, 
(said  he  to  the  exiled  Spartan  king  at  his  side)  thou 
art  a  good  man:  all  thy  predictions  have  turned  out 
true :  now  tell  me,  how  many  Lacedaemonians  are 
there  remaining,  and  are  they  all  such  warriors  as 
these  fallen  men?*'  "O  king  (replied  Demaratus), 
the  total  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  of  their  towns 
is  great;  in  Sparta  alone,  there  are  8000  adult 
warriors,  all  equal  to  those  who  have  here  fought ; 
and  the  other  Lacedaemonians,  though  inferior  to 
them,  are  yet  excellent  soldiers."     '*  Tell  me  (re- 


»  Herodot.  vii.  233  ;  Plutarch,  Herodot.  Malign,  p.  867.  ThcBoeo- 
tian  history  of  Aristophanes,  cited  by  the  latter,  professed  to  be  founded 
in  part  upon  memorials  arranged  according  to  the  sequence  of  magi- 
strates and  generals — cV  tS>v  Kara  Sp^ovras  vnofiinifidTaiV  laroprfu-t. 
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joined  Xerxes)  what  will  be  the  least  difficult  way 
of  conquering  such  men  ? "  Upon  which  Demaratus 
advised  him  to  send  a  division  of  his  fleet  to  occupy 
the  island  of  KythSra,  and  from  thence  to  make  war 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  which  would  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  Sparta,  and  prevent  her  from 
cooperating  in  any  combined  scheme  of  defence 
against  his  land-force.  Unless  this  were  done,  the 
entire  force  of  Peloponnesus  would  be  assembled  to 
maintain  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  the 
Persian  king  would  have  far  more  terrible  battles 
to  fight  than  anything  which  he  had  yet  witnessed'. 

Happily  for  the  safety  of  Greece,  Achoemenes 
the  brother  of  Xerxes  interposed  to  dissuade  the 
monarch  from  this  prudent  plan  of  action ;  not 
without  aspersions  on  the  temper  and  motives  of 
Demaratus,  who  (he  affirmed)  like  other  Greeks, 
hated  all  power,  and  envied  all  good  fortune,  above 
his  own.  The  fleet  (added  he),  after  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  recent  storm,  would  bear  no  farther 
diminution  of  number :  and  it  was  essential  to  keep 
the  entire  Persian  force,  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea, 
in  one  undivided  and  cooperating  mass^. 

A  few  such  remarks  were  sufficient  to  revive  in 
the  monarch  his  habitual  sentiment  of  confidence 
in  overpowering  number:  yet  while  rejecting  the 
advice  of  Demaratus,  he  emphatically  repelled  the 
imputations  against  the  good  faith  and  sincere  at- 
tachment of  that  exiled  prince^. 

>  Herodot.  vii.  235.  »  Hcrodot.  vii.  236. 

•  Herodot.  vii.  237.  "  The  citizen  (Xerxes  is  made  to  observe)  does 
indeed  naturally  envy  another  citizen  more  foitunate  than  himself,  and 
if  asked  for  coansel,  will  keep  back  what  he  has  best  in  his  mind,  unless 
he  be  a  man  of  very  rare  virtue.     But  a  foreign  friend  usually  sympa- 

VOL.  V.  K 
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Proceed-  Meanwhile  the  days  of  battle  at  Thermopylae  had 

tw^fleeu,  been  not  less  actively  employed  by  the  fleets  at 

dum'lSiT  Aphetae   and  Artemisium.      It   has   already  been 

t£m*"  mentioned  that  the  Greek  ships,  having  abandoned 

among  the  their  Station  at  the  latter  place  and  retired  to  Chal- 

Greaan         ,  .  .  . 

fleet— The-  Kis,  Were  mduced  to  return  by  the  news  that  the 
determines  Persian  fleet  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  recent 
•tayand  storm, — and  that  on  returning  to  Artemisium,  the 
uSttit  bl^*  Grecian  commanders  felt  renewed  alarm  on  seeing 
•J^^of  the  enemy's  fleet,  in  spite  of  the  damage  just  sus- 
bcnuit.  tained,  still  mustering  in  overwhelming  number  at 
the  opposite  station  of  Aphetae.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  this  spectacle,  and  the  impression  of  their 
own  inferiority,  that  they  again  resolved  to  retire 
without  fighting,  leaving  the  strait  open  and  un- 
defended. Great  consternation  was  caused  by  the 
news  of  their  determination  among  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Eubcea,  who  entreated  EurybiadSs  to  main- 
tain his  position  for  a  few  days,  until  they  could 
have  time  to  remove  their  families  and  their  pro- 
perty. But  even  such  postponement  was  thought 
unsafe  and  refused :  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  orders  for  retreat,  when  the  Eubceans  sent 
their  envoy  Pelagon  to  Themistokles  with  the  ofier 
of  thirty  talents,  on  condition  that  the  fleet  should 
keep  its  station  and  hazard  an  engagement  in  defence 
of  the  island.  Themistokles  employed  the  money 
adroitly  and  successfully,  giving  five  talents  to  Eu- 
rybiadfis,  with  large  presents  besides  to  the  other 
leading  chiefs :  the  most  unmanageable  among  them 
was   the   Corinthian   Adeimantus, — who   at  first 

thises  heartily  with  the  good  fortune  of  another  foreigner,  and  will  give 
him  the  best  advice  in  his  power  whenever  he  is  asked." 
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threatened  to  depart  with  his  own  squadron  alone, 
if  the  remaining  Greeks  were  mad  enough  to  re- 
main. His  alarm  was  silenced,  if  not  tranquillized, 
by  a  present  of  three  talents'. 

However  Plutarch  may  be  scandalized  at  such 
inglorious  revelations  preserved  to  us  by  Herodotus 
respecting  the  underhand  agencies  of  this  memo- 
rable struggle,  there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  bribery  here  described.  But  Themistoklfis 
doubtless  was  only  tempted  to  do,  and  enabled  to 
do,  by  means  of  the  Euboean  money,  that  which  he 
would  have  wished,  and  had  probably  tried,  to 
accomplish,  without  the  money — to  bring  on  a 
naval  engagement  at  Artemisium.  It  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Thermopylae, 
and  to  the  general  plan  of  defence,  that  the  Eu- 
boean strait  should  be  defended  against  the  Persian  imporUnt 
fleet,  nor  could  the  Greeks  expect  a  more  favour-  remised"' 
able  position  to  fight  in.  We  may  reasonably  pre-  gtokic^!"* 
same  that  ThemistoklSs,  distinguished  not  less  by 
daring  than  by  sagacity,  and  the  great  originator 
of  maritime  energies  in  his  country,  concurred  un- 
willingly in  the  projected  abandonment  of  Artemi- 
sium :  but  his  high  mental  capacity  did  not  ex- 
clude that  pecuniary  corruption  which  rendered  the 
presents  of  the  Eubceans  both  admissible  and  wel- 
come— yet  still  more  welcome  to  him  perhaps,  as 
they  supplied  means  of  bringing  over  the  other  op- 
posing chiefs  and  the  Spartan  admiral*.     It  was 

'  Platarch,  TheraistoklSs,  c.  7  ;  Herodot.  viii.  5,  6. 

•  The  expression  of  Herodotus  is  somewhat  remarkable  :  Ovroi  t€  5?) 
wXrjy€vr€t  bo>poi<Ti  (Earybiad^s,  Adeimatitus,  &c.)»  dvair€7rfi<rfi€voi  rja-av^ 
ma\  roio'i  Ev/SocWt  «ice;(a/ji<rro*  airros  re  6  OefxioTOKkfiji  tKtpbjjvt^  iXdv- 

K  2 
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finally  determined  therefore  to  remain,  and  if  ne- 
cessary, to  hazard  an  engagement  in  the  Euboean 
strait :  but  at  any  rate  to  procure  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  a  short  interval  to  remove  their 
families.     Had  these  Eubceans  heeded  the  oracles 
(says  Herodotus*)  they  would  have  packed  up  and 
removed  long  before :  for  a  text  of  Bakis  gave  them 
express  warning :  but  having  neglected  the  sacred 
writings  as  unworthy  of  credit,  they  were   now 
severely  punished  for  such  presumption. 
ConMwit        Among  the  Persian  fleet  at  Aphetae,  on  the  other 
Peniaii       hand,  the  feeling  prevalent  was  one  of  sanguine 
deucha^   hopc  and  confidence  in  their  superior  numbers, 
•in^d^  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  the  discouragement 
uSteSe*"^  of  the  Greeks  at  Artemisium.     Had  they  attacked 
Greektin     th^  latter  immediately,  when  both  fleets  first  saw 
each  other  from  their  opposite  stations,  they  would 
have  gained  an  easy  victory,  for  the  Greek  fleet 
would  have  fled,  as  the  admiral  was  on  the  point  of 
ordering,  even  without  an  attack.  But  this  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  Persians,  who  wished  to  cut  off 
every  ship  among  their  enemies  even  from  flight 
and  escape^.     Accordingly  they  detached  200  ships 
to  circumnavigate  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  to  sail 
up  the  Euboean  strait  from  the  south,  in  the  rear  of 

*  Herodot.   viii.   20.     Ol  yap  EvPo€€s  irapaxpritrdfuvoi  t6p  Baxtbos 
Xprjc^p  o>r  ovbtv  \iyovTa,  oiht  ri  i^^KOfiio'carro  ovd€V,  oiht  irpO€<ra(am, 
a»r  irap€(rofUvov  (r<t>i  iroXifiov'  Trtpinena  di  inoifjfraPTo  axfiiai  avroiat  r& 
Trprjyfxara,     Boxidc  yap  Ztdc  (\€i  ir(p\  tovtov  6  XPV^f^^' 
^pd(to  pap^ap6(f}o>vov  orrav  (yyhv  (h  Ska  fidkXfj 
BvfiXivop,  Ev^oitjs  aTrcxfcv  TroXvfu/Kcidaf  alyas, 
TovTOKTi  de  ovbip  Toiai  tntai  xp^o'ap.cvoio'i  iv  roXai  rort  irap€ov<ri  Tf  leal 
npoa-doKifioia-i  Katcoiai,  iraprjv  o-0i  (rvp(f>opj  XPW^^*"  ^P^^  ''o  p^yurra, 

'  Herodot.  viii.  6.    kcI  ?pt\kov  fi^^ei/  €K^€v$€a-6ai  (pi  ^'EXX^vc;)*  ^c 
di  prjii  7rup<f}6pov,  ry  €K€ip(op  (ntpa-av)  Xoy^,  irtpiytviaOai. 
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the  Greeks — and  postponing  their  own  attack  in 
front  until  this  squadron  should  be  in  position  to 
intercept  the  retreating  Greeks.  But  though  the 
manoeuvre  was  concealed  by  sending  the  squadron 
round  outside  of  the  island  of  Skiathos,  it  became 
known  immediately  among  the  Greeks,  through  a 
deserter — Skyllias  of  SkionS.  This  man,  the  best 
swimmer  and  diver  of  his  time,  and  now  engaged 
like  other  Thracian  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service, 
passed  over  to  Artemisium^  and  communicated  to 
the  Greek  commanders  both  the  particulars  of  the 
late  destructive  storm,  and  the  despatch  of  the  in- 
tercepting squadron  ^ 

It  appears  that  his  communications,  respecting  Sea^t 
the  effects  of  the  storm  and  the  condition  of  the  siam— ad-' 
Persian  fleet,  somewhat  reassured  the  Greeks,  who  ^^by 
resolved  during  the  ensuing  night  to  sail  from  their  ***®  G««ki- 
gtation  at  Artemisium  for  the  purpose  of  surprising 
the  detached  squadron  of  200  ships,  and  who  even 
became  bold  enough,  under  the  inspirations  of  The- 
mistoklSs,  to  go  out  and  offer  battle  to  the  main 
fleet   near   Aphetae^.     Wanting  to  acquire   some 
practical  experience,  which  neither  leaders  nor  sol- 
diers as  yet  possessed,  of  the  manner  in  which 
Phcenicians  and  others  in  the  Persian  fleet  handled 
and   manceuvred  their  ships,    they  waited  till  a 
late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  when  little  daylight  re- 
mained^.    Their  boldness  in  thus  advancing  out, 

*  Herodot.  viii.  7»  8.  Wonderful  stones  were  recounted  respecting 
the  prowess  of  Skyllias  as  a  diver. 

^  Diodoms,  xi.  12. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  9*  dciXi^v  o^lrjv  yivofi€}njv  r^r  7f^P7^  (f>t;Xa{ayrfr, 
nro\  rnuytirKaMV  M.  row  ^ap^apovs,  drr6ntipav  airrStv  noififratrOai  /Sov- 
k6fAfVIH  TTJS  Tt  fMXJif  Km  TOV  f^i€Kir\6ov. 
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with  inferior  numbers  and  even  inferior  ships,  asto- 
iiiHlied  the  Persian  admirals,   and   distressed  the 
loniauH  and  other  subject  Greeks  who  were  senring 
them  as  unwilling  auxiliaries:  to  both  it  seemed 
that  the  victory  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was 
Mpeedily  brought  forth  to  battle,  and  was  nomeroos 
enough  to  encompass  the  Greeks,  would  be  certain 
an  well  as  complete.    The  Greek  ships  were  at  first 
niurBhalled  in  a  circle,  with  the  stems  in  the  inte- 
rior,  and  presenting  their  prows  in  front   at  all 
pointH  of  the  circumference';  in  this  position,  oom- 
prOHHcd  into  a  narrow  space,  they  seemed  to  be 
awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  formed  a 
larger  circle  around  them :  but  on  a  second  signal 
given,  their  ships  assumed  the  aggressive,  rowed 
out  from  the  inner  circle  in  direct  impact  against 
the  hostile  ships  around,  and  took  or  disabled  no 
less  than  thirty  of  them  :  in  one  of  which  Philaon, 
brother  of  Gorgus  despot  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was 
made  prisoner.     Such  unexpected  forwardness  at 
Hrst  disconcerted  the  Persians,  who  however  rallied 
and  inflicted  considerable  damage  and  loss  on  the 
Greeks  :  but  the  near  approach  of  night  put  an  end 
to  the  combat,  and  each  fleet  retired  to  its  former 
station — the  Persians  to  Aphetae,  the  Greeks  to 
Artcmisium-. 
Sccoud^  The  result  of  this  first  day's  combat,  though  in- 

increaied     decisive  in  itself,  surprised  both  parties  and  did 
the  I'crtiau  much  to  cxalt  the  confidence  of  the  Greeks.     But 

fleet,  and 

ruin  to  the         i  Compare  the  descrii)tiou  in  Thucyd.  ii.  84,  of  the  naval  battle  be- 

detacbment  ^^^^^  ^^le  Athenian  fleet  under  Phornuo  and  the  LacedaemoniaD  fleet, 

tent  rouna  ,      ,  .        ^  ,     ,  t    n    i  •    ^i_- 

Eubcea.  where  the  ships  of  the  latter  are  marshalled  m  this  same  array. 

-  Herodot.   viii.    11.    ttoXXoi/  nafta  do^ay  aywwcrd/icKOt — crrpoXicctfS 
tty<aviCofiivovs,  &c. 
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the  events  of  the  ensuing  night  did  yet  more.  An- 
other tremendous  storm  was  sent  by  the  gods  to 
aid  them.  Though  it  was  the  middle  of  summer 
— a  season  when  rain  rarely  falls  in  the  climate  of 
Greece — the  most  violent  wind,  rain  and  thunder, 
prevailed  during  the  whole  night,  blowing  right  on 
shore  against  the  Persians  at  Aphetae,  and  thus  but 
little  troublesome  to  the  Greeks  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  strait.  The  seamen  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  former  storm  at  Sepias 
Aktd,  were  almost  driven  to  despair  by  this  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  peril :  the  more  so  when  they 
found  the  prows  of  their  ships  surrounded,  and  the 
play  of  their  oars  impeded,  by  the  dead  bodies  and 
the  spars  from  the  recent  battle,  which  the  current 
drove  towards  their  shore.  If  this  storm  was  inju- 
rious to  the  main  fleet  at  Aphetae,  it  proved  the  en- 
tire ruin  of  the  squadron  detached  to  circumnavi- 
gate Eubcea,  who,  overtaken  by  it  near  the  danger- 
ous eastern  coast  of  that  island  (called  the  Hollows 
of  Eubcea),  were  driven  upon  the  rocks  and 
wrecked.  The  news  of  this  second  conspiracy  of 
the  elements,  or  intervention  of  the  gods,  against 
the  schemes  of  the  invaders,  was  highly  encouraging 
to  the  Greeks ;  and  the  seasonable  arrival  of  fifty- 
three  fresh  Athenian  ships,  who  reinforced  them 
the  next  day,  raised  them  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of 
confidence.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they 
sailed  out  against  the  Persian  fleet  at  Aphetae,  and 
attacked  and  destroyed  some  Kilikian  ships  even 
at  their  moorings  ;  the  fleet  having  been  too  much 
damaged  by  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  to 
come  out  and  fight'. 

*  Hcrodot.  vut.  12,  13,  14  ;  Diodor.  xi.  12. 
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Ml         But  the  Persian  admirals  wers  Dot  of  a  temper  to 
iium  endure  such  insults — still  less  to  let  their  master 
hear  of  them.     About  noon  on  the  ensuing  day, 
they  sailed  with  their  entire  fleet  near  to  the  Greek 
station  at  Artemisium,  and  formed  themselTes  into 
a  half  moon  ;  while  the  Greeks  kept  near  to  the 
shore,  so  that  they  could  not  be  surrounded,  nor 
could  the  Persians  bring  their  entire  fleet  into  ac- 
tion ;  the  ships  running  foul  of  each  other,  and  not 
finding  space  to  attack.     The  battle  raged  fiercely 
all  day,  and  with  great  loss  and  damage  on  both 
sides  :  the  Egyptians  bore  off*  the  palm  of  valoor 
among  the   Persians,   the  Athenians   among  the 
Greeks.   Though  the  positive  loss  sustained  by  the 
Persians  was  by  far  the  greater,  and  though  the 
Greeks,  being  near  their  own  shore,  became  masters 
of  the  dead  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  disabled  ships 
and  floating  fragments — still  they  were  themselves 
hurt  and  crippled  in  greater  proportion  with  refer- 
ence to  their   inferior   total:   and   the   Athenian 
vessels  especially,  foremost  in  the  preceding  com- 
bat, found  one  half  of  their  number  out  of  condi- 
tion to  renew  it  *.     The  Egyptians  alone  had  cap- 
tured five  Grecian  ships  with  their  entire  crews. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Greek  leaders — 
and  Themistokl^s,  as  it  seems,  among  them — de- 
termined that  they  could  no  longer  venture  to  hold 
the  position  of  Artemisium,  but  must  withdraw  the 
naval  force  farther  into  Greece  ^  :  though  this  was 
in  fact  a  surrender  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and 
though  the  removal  which  the  Euboeans  were  has- 
tening was  still  unfinished.   These  unfortunate  men 

*  llcrodot.  viii.  17,  18. 

'  Ilerodot.  viii.  18.  dpfffrfibv  dfj  c^ovXfvov  fo-o)  ts  t^v  'EXXada. 
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were  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  the  promise  of 
Themistokl^s  to  give  them  coovoy  for  their  boats 
and  their  persons;  abandoning  their  sheep  and 
cattle  for  the  consumption  of  the  fleet,  as  better 
than  leaving  them  to  become  booty  for  the  enemy. 
While  the  Greeks  were  thus  employed  in  organ- 
ising their  retreat,  they  received  news  which  ren- 
dered retreat  doubly  necessary.  The  Athenian  Thcyre- 
Abr6nychus,  stationed  with  his  ship  near  Thermo-  diateiy  on 
pylae,  in  order  to  keep  up  communication  between  JS^aJSirter 
the  army  and  fleet,  brought  the  disastrous  intelli-  **|^^^^ 
gence  that  Xerxes  was  already  master  of  the  pass,  tp\  ^  stia- 
and  that  the  division  of  Leonidas  was  either  de- 
stroyed or  in  flight.  Upon  this  the  fleet  abandoned 
Artemisium  forthwith,  and  sailed  up  the  Euboean 
strait ;  the  Corinthian  ships  in  the  van,  the  Athe- 
nians bringing  up  the  rear.  ThemistoklSs,  con- 
ducting the  latter,  staid  long  enough  at  the  various 
watering-stations  and  landing-places  to  inscribe  on 
some  neighbouring  stones  invitations  to  the  Ionian 
contingents  serving  under  Xerxes :  whereby  the 
latter  were  conjured  not  to  serve  against  their  fa- 
thers, but  to  desert,  if  possible — or  at  least,  to  fight 
as  little  and  as  backwardly  as  they  could.  Themi- 
stoklds  hoped  by  this  stratagem  perhaps  to  detach 
some  of  the  lonians  from  the  Persian  side,  or  at 
any  rate,  to  render  them  objects  of  mistrust,  and 
thus  to  diminish  their  efficiency*.  With  no  longer 
delay  than  was  requisite  for  such  inscriptions,  he 
followed  the  remaining  fleet,  which  sailed  round  the 
coast  of  Attica,  not  stopping  until  it  reached  the 
island  of  Salamis. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  19,  21,  22 ;  Pluterch,  Thcmistokles,  c.  9. 
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both  sides. 
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scriptions. 


The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  was 
speedily  conveyed  by  a  citizen  of  Histiaea  to  the 
Persians  at  Aphetae,  who  at  first  disbelieved  it,  and 
detained  the  messenger  until  they  had  sent  to  as- 
certain the  fact.  On  the  next  day,  their  fleet 
passed  across  to  the  north  of  Eubcea,  and  became 
master  of  Histiaea  and  the  neighbouring  territory : 
from  whence  many  of  them,  by  permission  and  even 
invitation  of  Xerxes,  crossed  over  to  Thermopylae 
to  sui'vey  the  field  of  battle  and  the  dead.  Respect- 
ing the  number  of  the  dead,  Xerxes  is  asserted  to 
have  deliberately  imposed  upon  the  spectators  :  he 
buried  all  his  own  dead,  except  1000  whose  bodies 
were  left  out — while  the  total  number  of  Greeks 
who  had  perished  at  Thermopylae,  4000  in  number, 
were  all  left  exposed,  and  in  one  heap,  so  as  to 
create  an  impression  that  their  loss  had  been  much 
more  severe  than  their  own.  Moreover  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  Helots  were  included  in  the  heap,  all 
of  them  passing  for  Spartans  or  Thespians  in  the 
estimation  of  the  spectators.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  however,  that  this  trick,  gross  and  public 
as  it  must  have  been,  really  deceived  very  few'. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  20,000 
men  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Persians — no  un- 
reasonable estimate,  if  we  consider  that  they  wore 
little  defensive  armour,  and  that  they  were  three 
days  fighting.  The  number  of  Grecian  dead  bodies 
is  stated  by  the  same  historian  as  4000 :  if  this  be 
correct,  it  must  include  a  considerable  proportion 

'  Herodot.  viii.  24^  25.  ov  fxrju  ovd*  €kdv6av€  roxfs  dia/3r0i7«corar 
S€p(tjs  Tavranprj^as  n€p\  rovi  v€Kpovs  tovs  €a>vTov'  koi  yap  d^  KoiyfXoiov 
^v,  &c. 
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of  Helots,  siace  there  were  no  hoplites  present  on 
the  last  day  except  the  300  Spartans,  the  700  Thes- 
pians, and  the  400  Thebans.  Some  hoplites  were 
of  course  slain  in  the  first  two  days'  battles,  though 
apparently  not  many.  The  number  who  originally 
came  to  the  defence  of  the  pass  seems  to  have  been 
about  7000  ^ :  but  the  epigram,  composed  shortly 
afterwards  and  inscribed  on  the  spot  by  order  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  transmitted  to  poste- 
rity the  formal  boast  that  4000  warriors  '*  from  Pe- 
loponnesus had  here  fought  with  300  myriads  or 
3,000,000  of  enemies*."  Respecting  this  alleged 
Persian  total,  some  remarks  have  already  been 
made  :  the  statement  of  4000  warriors  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, must  indicate  all  those  who  originally 
marched  out  of  that  peninsula  under  Leonidas.  Yet 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  when  they  furnished 
words  to  record  this  memorable  exploit,  ought  not 
to  have  immortalized  the  Peloponnesians  apart 
from  their  extra- Peloponnesian  comrades,  of  merit 
fully  equal — especially  the  Thespians,  who  exhibited 
the  same  heroic  self-devotion  as  Leonidas  and  his 
Spartans,  without  having  been  prepared  for  it  by 
the  same  elaborate  and  iron  discipline.  While 
this  inscription  was  intended  as  a  general  comme- 
moration of  the  exploit,  there  was  another  near  it, 
alike  simple  and  impressive,  destined  for  the  Spartan 

'  About  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks  at  ThermopylsBi  compare  Herodot. 
vii.  202 ;  Diodorus,  xi.  4 ;  Pausanias,  x.  20,  1  ;  and  Manso's  Sparta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  308  ;  Beylage  24th. 

Isokrat^  talks  about  1000  Spartans,  with  a  few  allies.  Panegyric, 
Or.  iv.  p.  59.  He  mentions  also  only  sixty  Athenian  ships  of  war  at 
Artemisium  :  in  fact  his  numerical  statements  deserve  little  attention. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  228. 
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dead  separately :  *'  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, that  we  lie  here,  in  obedience  to  their  orders." 
On  the  hillock  within  the  pass,  where  this  devoted 
imprewive  band  received  their  death-wounds,  a  monument  was 
su^Didas.  erected,  with  a  marble  lion  in  honour  of  Leonidas  ; 
decorated  apparently  with  an  epigram  by  the  poet 
Simonides.  That  distinguished  genius  composed 
at  least  one  ode,  of  which  nothing  but  a  splendid 
fragment  now  remains,  to  celebrate  the  glories  of 
Thermopylae  ;  besides  several  epigrams,  one  of 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  prophet  Megistias, 
*'  who,  though  well  aware  of  the  fate  coming  upon 
him,  would  not  desert  the  Spartan  chiefs." 


HI 


CHAPTER  XLL 

BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS.— RETREAT  OF  XERXES. 

The  sentiment,  alike  durable  and  unanimous,  with  SurprUe 
which  the  Greeks  of  after-times  looked  back  on  Sthe 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and  which  they  have  ^^ly" 
communicated  to  all  subsequent  readers,  was  that  JJ^®![  *^® 
of  just  admiration  for  the  courage  and  patriot-  Thermo. 
ism  of  Leonidas  and  his  band.  But  among  the 
contemporary  Greeks  that  sentiment,  though  doubt- 
less sincerely  felt,  was  by  no  means  predominant : 
it  was  overpowered  by  the  more  pressing  emotions 
of  disappointment  and  terror.  So  confident  were 
the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  defensibi- 
lity  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium,  that  when  the 
news  of  the  disaster  reached  them,  not  a  single 
soldier  had  yet  been  put  in  motion  :  the  season  of 
the  festival-games  had  passed,  but  no  active  step 
had  yet  been  taken  \  Meanwhile  the  invading 
force,  army  and  fleet,  was  in  its  progress  towards 
Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  without  the  least  prepa- 
rations— and  what  was  still  worse,  without  any 
combined  and  concerted  plan — for  defending  the 
heart  of  Greece.  The  loss  sustained  by  Xerxes  at 
Thermopylae,  insignificant  in  proportion  to  his  vast 
total,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  fresh 
Grecian  auxiliaries  which  he  now  acquired.  Not 
merely  the  Malians,  Lokrians  and  Dorians,  but  also 
the  great  mass  of  the  Boeotians,   with  their  chief 

*  Herodot.viii.  40,  71,73. 
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town  Thebes,  all  except  Thespiae  and  Plataea,  now 
joined  him  *.     Demaratus,  his  Spartan  companion, 
moved  forward  to  Thebes  to  renew  an  ancient  tie 
of  hospitality  with  the  Theban  oligarchical  leader 
Attaginus,  while  small  garrisons  were  sent  by  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  to  most  of  the  Boeotian  towns',  as 
well  to  protect  them  from  plunder  as  to  ensure  their 
fidelity.     The  Thespians  on  the  other  hand  aban- 
doned their  city  and  fled  into  Peloponnesus  ;  while 
the  Plataeans,  who  had  been  serving  aboard  the  Athe- 
nian ships  at  Artemisiums,  were  disembarked  at 
Chalkis  as  the  fleet  retreated,  for  the  purpose  of 
marching  by  land  to  their  city  and  removing  their 
families.     Nor  was  it  only  the  land  force  of  Xerxes 
which  had  been  thus  strengthened  ;  his  fleet  also 
had  received  some  accessions  from  Karystus  in  £a- 
boea,  and  from  several  of  the  Cyclades — so  that  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  storm  at  Sepias  and  the  fights 
at  Artemisium,  if  not  wholly  made  up,  were  at  least 
in  part  repaired,  while  the  fleet  remained  still  pro- 
digiously superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Greeks^. 
No  ulterior       At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  near 
fencc^form-  fifty  years  after  these  events,  the  Corinthian  envoys 


posufon^tT  reminded  Sparta  that  she  had  allowed  Xerxes  time 
capjSie1)f  *^  arrive  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  at  the 
defending     threshold  of  Pelopouucsus,  before   she   took  any 

Attica— the  .  .  ^ 

Peioponne-  adequate  precautions  against  him  :  a  reproach  true 

aians  crowd 

th  ^llSi  *  Herodot.  viii.  Q^,    Diodorus  calls  the  battle   of  Thermopyl*  a 

of  Corinth.  Kadmeian  victory  for  Xerxes — which  is  true  only  in  the  letter,  bat  not 
in  the  spirit :  he  doubtless  lost  a  greater  number  of  men  in  the  pass 
than  the  Greeks,  but  the  advantage  which  he  gained  was  prodigious 
(Diodor.  xi.  12)  ;  and  Diodorus  himself  sets  forth  the  terror  of  the 
Greeks  after  the  event  (xi.  13-15). 
*  Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Malignit.  p.  864  ;  Herodot.  viii.  34. 
'  Herodot.  viii.  44,  50.  *  Herodot.  viii.  66. 
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almost  to  the  letter*.  It  was  only  when  roused  and 
terrified  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Leonidas,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  other  Peloponnesians 
began  to  *put  forth  their  full  strength.  But  it  was 
then  too  late  to  perform  the  promise  made  to 
Athens  of  taking  up  a  position  in  Boeotia  so  as  to 
protect  Attica.  To  defend  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
was  all  that  they  now  thought  of,  and  seemingly  all 
that  was  now  open  to  them :  thither  they  rushed 
with  all  their  available  population  under  the  con- 
duct of  Kleombrotus  king  of  Sparta  (brother  of 
Leonidas),  and  began  to  draw  fortifications  across 
it,  as  well  as  to  break  up  the  Skironian  road  from 
Megara  to  Corinth,  with  every  mark  of  anxious 
energy.  The  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians,  Eleians, 
Corinthians,  Sikyonians,  Epidaurians,  Phliasians, 
Troezenians  and  Hermionians,  were  all  present  here 
in  full  numbers ;  many  myriads  of  men  (bodies  of 
10,000  each)  working  and  bringing  materials  night 
and  day*.  As  a  defence  to  themselves  against 
attack  by  land,  this  was  an  excellent  position :  they 
considered  it  as  their  last  chance  3,  abandoning  all 
hope  of  successful  resistance  at  sea.  But  they  for- 
got that  a  fortified  isthmus  was  no  protection  even 
to  themselves  against  the  navy  of  Xerxes^,  while 
it  professedly  threw  out  not  only  Attica,  but  also 
Megara  and  iEgina.  And  thus  arose  a  new  peril 
to  Greece  from  the  loss  of  Thermopylae  :  no  other 
position  could  be  found  which,  like  that  memo- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  69.  tov  t€  yap  Mrjdov  avroi  to'^itv  dn6  nepdroav  yrjs  irp6' 
rtpoy  tn\  ncXorrdwi^coj/  (kOovTa,  irpXv  rk  itdp  vpSnv  d^ias  irpoanavrrja-ai, 

•  Herodot.  viii.  71.  <n)vhpap6vrti  ex  rS>v  no\i<ov. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  74.  *  Herodot.  vii.  139- 
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tsogether  :  but  the  Athenians  entreated  Eorybiad^ 
to  halt  at  Salamis,  so  as  to  allow  them  a  short  time 
Mat  consultation  in  the  critical  state  of  their  affairs, 
•nd  to  aid  them  in  the  transport  of  their  families. 
While  Eurvbiadds  was  thus  stavins"  at  Salamis, 
•everal  new  ships  which  had  reached  Trcezen  came 
over  to  join  him  ;  and  in  this  way  Salamis  became 
far  a  time  the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks,  without 
my  deliberate  intention  beforehand  ^ 

Meanwhile  Themistoklds  and  the  Athenian  sea-  The  Atbe. 
men  landed  at  Phaldrum,  and  made  their  mournful  dooAttica^ 
entry  into  Athens.     Gloomy  as  the  prospect  ap-  J^^. 
peared,   there   was   little   room   for  difference   of  ^****^ 

*  property  to 

opinion^  and  still  less  room  for  delay.  The  autho-  saUmis, 
rities  and  the  public  assembly  at  once  issued  a  pro-  Tnszei^&t. 
clamation,  enjoining  every  Athenian  to  remove  his 
GEonily  out  of  the  country  in  the  best  way  he  could. 
We  may  conceive  the  state  of  tumult  and  terror 
which  followed  on  this  unexpected  proclamation, 
when  we  reflect  that  it  had  to  be  circulated  and  acted 
npon  throughout  all  Attica,  from  Sunium  to  Ordpus, 
within  the  narrow  space  of  less  than  six  days ;  for  no 
longer  interval  elapsed  before  Xerxes  actually  ar- 
riyed  at  Athens,  where  indeed  he  might  have  arrived 
even  sooner^.  The  whole  Grecian  fleet  was  doubtless 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  helpless  exiles  ;  mostly 
to  Trcezen,  where  a  kind  reception  and  generous 
support  were  provided  for  them  (the  Troezenian 
population  being  seemingly  semi-Ionic,  and  ha- 
ving ancient  relations  of  religion  as  well  as  of  traffic 

1  Herodot.  viii.  40-42.  *  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  699. 

»  Herodot.  viii.  66,  67.  There  was  therefore  bat  little  lime  for  the 
breaking  ap  and  carrying  away  of  furniture,  alluded  to  by  Thucydides, 
L  18 — duMmnf&tkm  €iOuw€w  rrfv  iroXiy  Koi  dvaaKtvatrdfifvoi,  &c. 

VOL.  v.  L 
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with  Athens) — but  in  part  also  to  -figina:  there 
were  however  many  who  could  not  or  would  not  go 
farther  than  Salamis.  ThemistoklSs  impressed  upon 
the  sufferers  that  they  were  only  obeying  the  oracle, 
which  had  directed  them  to  abandon  the  city  and 
to  take  refuge  behind  the  wooden  walls  ;  and  either 
his  policy,  or  the  mental  depression  of  the  time, 
gave  circulation  to  other  stories,  intimating  that 
even  the  divine  inmates  of  the  acropolis  were  for  a 
while  deserting  it.    In  the  ancient  temple  of  Ath^n6 
Polias  on  that  rock,  there  dwelt,  or  was  believed  to 
dwell,  as  guardian  to  the  sanctuary  and  familiar 
attendant  of  the  goddess,  a  sacred  serpent,  for  whose 
nourishment  a  honey-cake  was  placed  once  in  the 
month.  The  honey-cake  had  been  hitherto  regularly 
consumed ;  but  at  this  fatal  moment  the  priestess 
announced  that  it  remained  untouched  :  the  sacred 
guardian  had  thus  set  the  example  of  quitting  the 
acropolis,  and  it  behoved  the  citizens  to  follow  the 
example,  confiding  in  the  goddess  herself  for  future 
Unavoid-     return  and  restitution.     The  migration  of  so  many 
andsufter-   ancicut  men,  women,  and  children,  was  a  scene  of 
^granto!    tcars  and  misery  inferior  only  to  that  which  would 
have  ensued  on  the  actual  capture  of  the  city*. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  41 ;  Plutarch,  Themistokl^s,  c.  x. 

Id  the  years  1821  and  1822,  during  the  struggle  which  preceded  the 
liberation  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  leave  tJlieir  coantry 
and  seek  refuge  in  Salamis  three  several  times.  These  incidents  are 
sketched  in  a  manner  alike  interesting  and  instructive  by  Dr.  Wad- 
dington,  in  his  Visit  to  Greece  (London,  1825),  Letters  vi.  vii.  x.  He 
states,  p.  92,  "  Three  times  have  the  Athenians  emigrated  in  a  body, 
and  sought  refuge  from  the  sabre  among  the  houseless  rocks  of  Salamis. 
Upon  these  occasions,  I  am  assured,  that  many  have  dwelt  in  caverns, 
and  many  in  miserable  huts,  constructed  on  the  mountain  side  by  their 
own  feeble  hands.  Many  have  perished  too  from  exposure  to  an  in- 
temperate climate ;  many  from  diseases  contracted  through  the  laatii- 
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Some  few  individuals,  too  poor  to  hope  for  main- 
tenance,  or  too  old  to  care  for  life,  elsewhere — con- 
fiding moreover  in  their  own  interpretation^  of  the 
wooden-wall  which  the  Pythian  priestess  had  pro- 
Doanced  to  be  inexpugnable — shut  themselves  up 
in  the  acropolis  along  with  the  administrators  of 
the  temple,  obstructing  the  entrance  or  western 
front  with  wooden  doors  and  palisades^.  When 
we  read  how  great  were  the  sufferings  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Attica  near  half  a  century  afterwards, 
compressed  for  refuge  within  the  spacious  fortifica- 
tions of  Athens  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war^,  we  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  in- 
calculably greater  misery  which  overwhelmed  an 
emigrant  population,  hurrying,  they  knew  not  whi- 
ther, to  escape  the  long  arm  of  Xerxes.     Little 

■omeness  of  their  habitations ;  many  from  hanger  and  misery.  On 
the  retreat  of  the  Tarks,  the  survivors  returned  to  their  country.  But 
to  what  a  country  did  they  return  ?  To  a  land  of  desolation  and  famine ; 
and  in  fact,  on  the  first  re-occupation  of  Athens,  after  the  departure  of 
Omer  firioni,  several  persons  are  known  to  have  subsisted  for  some  time 
on  grass,  till  a  supply  of  corn  reached  the  Pirseus  from  Syra  and  Hydra." 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  also,  in  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
Venetians,  the  population  of  Attica  was  forced  to  emigrate  to  Salamis, 
iEgina»  and  Corinth.  M.  Buchon  observes,  "  Les  troupes  Albanaises, 
envoy^  en  1688  par  les  Turcs  (in  the  war  against  the  Venetians)  se 
jetirent  sor  I'Attique,  mettant  tout  k  feu  et  a  sang.  En  1688,  les  chro- 
iiiqaes  d'Ath^nes  racontent  que  ses  malheureux  habitants  furent  oblig^ 
de  ae  refugier  k  Salamine,  a  Egine,  et  k  Corinthe,  et  que  ce  ne  fut 
qa'apr^  trois  ans  qu'ils  purent  rentrer  en  partie  dans  leur  ville  et  dans 
lean  champs.  Beaucoup  des  villages  de  I'Attique  sont  encore  habits 
par  les  d^endans  de  ces  demiers  envahisseurs,  et  avant  la  derni^re  r^- 
'volntion,  on  n'y  parloit  que  la  langue  albanaise :  mais  leur  physionomie 
diil^re  autant  que  leur  langue  de  la  physionomie  de  la  race  Grecque." 
(Bndion,  La  Gr^  Continentale  et  la  Mor^.  Paris,  1843,  ch.  ii.  p.  82.) 

'  Pausanias  seems  to  consider  these  poor  men  somewhat  presurap. 
taous  for  pretending  to  understand  the  oracle  better  than  ThemistoklSs 
— 'AAywiMdv  Tovs  irXcoy  n  ts  r6v  XRV^H^*^  5  OcfwtrroicX^ff  cidcvai  vofii{ov' 
ns  (i.  18,  3). 

•  Herodot.  viii.  50.  •  Thucyd.  ii.  16,  17. 
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chance  did  there  seem  that  they  would  ever  revisit 

their  homes  except  as  his  slaves. 
Energy  of  In  the  midst  of  circumstances  thus  calamitous 
niaos,  tnd  and  threatening,  neither  the  warriors  nor  the  leaders 
SftheiM^.  of  Athens  lost  their  energy — arm  as  well  as  mind 
miitokiS  was  strung  to  the  loftiest  pitch  of  human  resolution, 
propous      Political  dissensions  were  suspended :  Themistoklto 

therestora-  *  .  i    • 

tion  of  An-  proposcd  to  the  people  a  decree,  and  obtained  their 

iteiddt  firom  ..  ••^•i  nt  i 

exile.  sanction,  mvitmg  home  all  who  were  under  sentence 

of  temporary  banishment :  moreover  he  not  only 
included,  but  even  specially  designated  among  them, 
his  own  great  opponent  Aristeidfis,  now  in  the  third 
year  of  ostracism.  Xanthippus  the  accuser,  and 
Kimon  the  son,  of  Miltiad^s,  were  partners  in  the 
same  emigration :  the  latter,  enrolled  by  his  scale 
of  fortune  among  the  horsemen  of  the  state,  was 
seen  with  his  companions  cheerfully  marching 
through  the  Kerameikus  to  dedicate  their  bridles 
in  the  acropolis,  and  to  bring  away  in  exchange 
some  of  the  sacred  arms  there  suspended,  thus 
setting  an  example  of  ready  service  on  shipboard, 
instead  of  on  horsebacks  It  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  obtain  supplies  of  money,  partly  for  the  aid 
of  the  poorer  exiles,  but  still  more  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  fleet :  there  were  no  funds  in  the  public 
treasury — but  the  Senate  of  Areiopagus,  then  com- 
posed in  large  proportion  of  men  from  the  wealthier 
classes,  put  forth  all  its  public  authority  as  well  as 
its  private  contributions  and  example  to  others*, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  of  eight 
drachms  for  every  soldier  serving. 

*  Plutarch,  ThemistoklSs,  c.  10,  11 ;  aod  Kimon,  c.  5. 
'  Whether  this  be  the  incident  which  Aristotle  (Politic.  ▼.  3,  5)  hid 
in  hU  mind,  we  cannot  determine. 
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This  timely  help  was  indeed  partly  obtained  by 
the  inexhaustible  resource  of  ThemistoklSs,  who, 
in  the  hurry  of  embarkation,  either  discovered  or 
pretended  that  the  Gorgon's  head  from  the  statue 
of  AthSnd  was  lost,  and  directing  upon  this  ground 
every  man's  baggage  to  be  searched,  rendered  any 
treasures,  which  private  citizens  might  be  carrying 
out,  available  to  the  public  service  ^  By  the  most 
strenuous  efforts,  these  few  important  days  were 
made  to  suffice  for  removing  the  whole  population 
of  Attica — those  of  military  competence  to  the  fleet 
at  Salamis, — the  rest  to  some  place  of  refuge, — to- 
gether with  as  much  property  as  the  case  admitted. 
So  complete  was  the  desertion  of  the  country,  that 
the  host  of  Xerxes,  when  it  became  master,  could 
not  seize  and  carry  off  more  than  five  hundred 
prisoners^.  Moreover  the  fleet  itself,  which  had 
been  brought  home  from  Artemisium  partially  dis- 
abled, was  quickly  repaired,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  Persian  fleet  arrived,  it  was  again  in  something 
like  fighting  condition. 

The  combined  fleet  which  had  now  got  together  Numbers 

r  i*       *^"  compo- 

at   Salamis  consisted  of  366  ships — a  force  far  sitionofthc 
greater  than  at  Artemisium.    Of  these,  no  less  than  oreek  fleet 
200  were  Athenian ;  twenty  among  which,  how-  **  Salamis. 
ever,  were  lent  to  the  Chalkidians  and  manned  by 
them.     Forty  Corinthian  ships,  thirty  -^ginetan, 
twenty  Megarian,   sixteen  Lacedaemonian,   fifteen 
Sikyonian,  ten  Epidaurian,  seven  from  Ambrakia 
and  as  many  from  Eretria,  five  from  Troezen,  three 
from  HermionS,  and  the  same  number  from  Leu- 
kas  ;  two  from  Keos,  two  from  Styra,  and  one  from 
Kythnos ;  four  from  Naxos,  despatched  as  a  con- 

*  Plutmrch,  Themistokl^^  c.  x.  -  Herodot.  ix.  99. 
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tingent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  but  brought  by  the 
choice  of  their  captains  and  seamen  to  Salamis  ;— 
all  these  triremes,  together  with  a  small  squadron 
of  the  inferior  vessels  called  pentekonters,  made  up 
the  total.     From  the  great  Grecian  cities  in  Italy 
there   appeared   only    one    trireme,    a   volunteer, 
equipped  and  commanded  by  an  eminent  citizen 
named  Phayllus,  thrice  victor  at  the  Pythian  game8^ 
The  entire  fleet  was  thus  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
combined  force  (358  ships)  collected  by  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  at  Ladfi,  fifteen  years  earlier,  during  the 
Ionic  revolt.    We  may  doubt  however  whether  this 
total,  borrowed  from  Herodotus,  be  not  larger  than 
that  which  actually  fought  a  little  afterwards  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  and  which  ^schylus  gives  de- 
cidedly as  consisting  of  300  sail,  in  addition  to  ten 
prime  and  chosen  ships.     That  great  poet,  himself 
one  of  the  combatants,  and  speaking  in  a  drama 
represented  only  seven  years  after  the  battle,  is 
better  authority  on  the  point  even  than  HerodotU8^ 

*  Herodot.  viii.  43-48. 

'  ifischylus,  Persse,  347  ;  Herodot.  viii.  48  ;  vi.  9 ;  PaQsanias,  i.  14, 4. 
The  total  which  Herodotus  announces  is  378 ;  but  the  items  which  he 
gives  amount,  when  summed  up,  only  to  366.  There  seems  no  way 
of  reconciling  this  discrepancy  except  by  some  violent  change  which 
we  are  not  warranted  in  making. 

Ktesias  represents  that  the  numbers  of  the  Persian  war- ships  at  Sala- 
mis were  above  1000,  those  of  the  Greeks  700  (Persica,  c.  26). 

The  Athenian  orator  in  Thucydides  (i.  74)  calls  the  total  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  Salamis  "  nearly  400  ships,  and  the  Athenian  cootiogent 
somewhat  less  than  two  parts  of  this  total  (vavs  fjJv  yt  is  rus  rrrpo' 
Koa-las  oXtyo)  iKda-a-ovs  r&v  dvo  fioipS>v)." 

The  Scholiast,  with  Poppo  and  most  of  the  commentaton  on  dik 
passage,  treat  tS>v  dvo  fiotpa>v  as  meaning  unquestionably  two  partM  mti 
qf  three :  and  if  this  be  the  sense,  I  should  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  in 
considering  the  assertion  as  a  mere  exaggeration  of  the  orator,  not  at 
all  carrying  the  authority  of  Thucydides  himself.  But  I  cannot  think 
that  we  are  here  driven  to  such  a  necessity ;  for  the  construction  of 
Didot  and  Goller  (though  Dr.  Arnold  pronounces  it  "  a  most  undoubted 
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Hardly  was  the  fleet  mustered  at  Salamis,  and  ^^^x^ 
the  Athenian  population  removed,  when  Xerxes  Athens  and 
and  his  host  overran  the  deserted  country,  his  fleet  pcraUuT 
occupying  the  roadstead  of  Phal^rum  with  the  coast  f^^^S 
adjoining.  His  land-force  had  been  put  in  motion  PJ»ierum. 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Thessalians,  two  or  three 
days  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and  he  was 
assured  by  some  Arcadians  who  came  to  seek  ser- 
vice, that  the  Peloponnesians  were,  even  at  that 
moment,  occupied  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games.  *'  What  prize  does  the  victor  re- 
error")  appears  to  me  perfectly  admissible.  They  maiotain  that  al  6vo 
lUHpak  does  not  of  necessity  mean  two  parts  out  of  three :  in  Thucydid. 
i.  10,  we  find  Kairoi  ncXon-ow^o-ov  ray  n€VT€  rar  bvo  fioipas  viyuovrai, 
where  the  words  mean  two  parts  out  qffive.  Now  in  the  passage  before 
us,  we  have  vavs  fiev  yt  is  rat  TtrpcLKoaias  okiy<f  iXdaaws  rav  dvo 
IMMpii¥ :  and  Didot  and  GoUer  contend,  that  in  the  word  T€Tpcucoa-las  is 
implied  a  quaternary  division  of  the  whole  number— /otcr  hundreds  or 
kmmdredih  parts  i  so  that  the  whole  meaning  would  be — "  To  the  aggre- 
gate/bvr  hundreds  of  ships  we  contributed  something  less  than  two." 
Hie  word  rerpcucoaias,  equivalent  to  rcVo-apar  iKarovrddas,  naturally 
includes  the  general  idea  of  ria-aapas  fiotpds :  and  this  would  bring  the 
passage  into  exact  analogy  with  the  one  cited  above — tS>v  ttcvtc  ras  dvo 
pMpds.  With  every  respect  to  the  judgement  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  an 
au^or  whom  he  had  so  long  studied,  I  cannot  enter  into  the  grounds 
on  which  he  has  pronounced  this  interpretation  of  Didot  and  Goller  to 
be  "an  undoubted  error."  It  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  asser- 
tion of  the  orator  in  Thucydides  into  harmony  with  Herodotus,  who 
states  the  Athenians  to  have  furnished  180  ships  at  Salamis. 

Wherever  such  harmony  can  be  secured  by  an  admissible  construc- 
tion of  existing  words,  it  is  an  unquestionable  advantage,  and  ought  to 
count  as  a  reason  in  the  case,  if  there  be  a  doubt  between  two  admissi- 
ble constructions.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  protest  against  altering 
numerical  statements  in  one  author,  simply  in  order  to  bring  him  into 
accordance  with  another,  and  without  some  substantive  ground  in  the 
text  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  in  this  very  passage  of  Thucydides, 
Bloom  field  and  Poppo  propose  to  alter  rerpaKoa-ias  into  rpuucoa-tas,  in 
order  that  Thucydides  may  be  in  harmony  with  ^Eschylus  and  other 
authors,  though  not  with  Herodotus ;  while  Didot  and  Goller  would 
alter  rpiaKo<ri»v  into  rrrpaico<ria>y  in  Demosthenes  de  Coron&  (c.  70),  in 
order  that  Demosthenes  may  be  in  harmony  with  Thucydides.  Such 
emendations  appear  to  me  inadmissible  in  principle:  we  are  not  to 
force  different  witnesses  into  harmony  by  retouching  their  statements. 
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ceive  ?*'  he  asked.     Upon  the  reply  made,  that  the 
prize  was  a  wreath  of  the  wild  olive,  Tritantaechmfe 
son  of  the  monarch's  uncle  Artabanus  is  said  to  have 
burst  forth,  notwithstanding  the  displeasure  both  of 
the  monarch  himself  and  of  the  bystanders — "  Hea- 
vens, Mardonius,  what  manner  of  men  are  these 
against  whom  thou  hast  brought  us  to  fight !  men 
who  contend  not  for  money,  but  for  honour*!" 
Whether  this  be  a  remark  really  delivered,  or  a 
dramatic  illustration  imagined  by  some  contempo- 
rary of  Herodotus,  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  as 
bringing  to  view  a  characteristic  of  Hellenic  life, 
which  contrasts  not  merely  with  the  manners  of 
contemporary  Orientals,  but  even  with  those  of 
the  earlier  Greeks  themselves  during  the  Homeric 
times. 
Sn«my        Amoug  all  the  various  Greeks  between  Thermo- 
Phoaan***    PJ^^  ^^^  the  borders  of  Attica,  there  were  none 
townships    exccpt  the  Phocians  disposed  to  refuse  submission : 
march  from  and  they  refused  only  because  the  paramount  in- 
pyie  to       fluence  of  their  bitter  enemies  the  Thessalians  made 
pUiagTof     them  despair  of  obtaining  favourable  terms^.     Nor 
at  aimT^^*   would  they  even  listen  to  a  proposition  of  the 
Thessalians,    who,   boasting  that  it  was  in  their 
power  to  guide  as  they  pleased  the  terrors  of  the 
Persian  host,  offered  to  ensure  lenient  treatment  to 
the  territory  of  Phocis,  provided  a  sum  of  fifty 
talents  were  paid  to  them*.    The  proposition  being 
indignantly  refused,  they  conducted  Xerxes  through 
the  little  territory  of  Doris,   which  medised  and 

'  Herodot.  viii.  26.  JJairai,  Mapb6vif,  koiovs  ctt*  Spdpas  ^yay€g  /mx^?" 
cofMfvovs  ^fifas,  ot  oit  ntpi  xpfiyLdro^v  rhv  aySi>va  not€VVT€u,  aXX^  wtpi 
dpiTfjs. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  30.  *  Herodot.  viii.  28,  29. 
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escaped  plunder,  into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ke- 
phisus,  among  the  towns  of  the  inflexible  Phocians. 
All  of  them  were  found  deserted ;  the  inhabitants 
having  previously  escaped  either  to  the  wide-spread- 
ing summit  of  Parnassus  called  Tithorea,  or  even 
still  farther,  across  that  mountain  into  the  territory 
of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.  Ten  or  a  dozen  small 
Phocian  towns,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
were  Elateia  and  HyampoUs,  were  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  invaders,  nor  was  the  holy  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Abae  better  treated  than  the 
rest :  all  its  treasures  were  pillaged,  and  it  was  then 
burnt.  From  Panopeus  Xerxes  detached  a  body  of 
men  to  plunder  Delphi,  marching  with  his  main 
army  through  Boeotia,  in  which  country  he  found 
all  the  towns  submissive  and  willing,  except  Thespiae 
and  Plataea :  both  were  deserted  by  their  citizens, 
and  both  were  now  burnt.  From  hence  he  con- 
ducted his  army  into  the  abandoned  territory  of 
Attica,  reaching  without  resistance  the  foot  of  the 
acropolis  at  Athens  \ 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  that  division  which  P«P8i*n  di. 

.  yision  de- 

he  had  detached  from  Panopeus  against  Delphi:  tached 

Apollo  defended  his  temple  here  more  vigorously  J^pie  of  * 
than  at  Abae.  The  cupidity  of  the  Persian  king  ^^p*"- 
was  stimulated  by  accounts  of  the  boundless  wealth 
accumulated  at  Delphi,  especially  the  profuse  dona- 
tions of  CrcBSus.  The  Delphians,  in  the  extreme 
of  alarm,  while  they  sought  safety  for  themselves 
on  the  heights  of  Parnassus  and  for  their  families 
by  transport  across  the  Gulf  into  Achaia,  consulted 
the  oracle  whether  they  should  carry  away  or  bury 
the   sacred   treasures.     Apollo   directed   them   to 

'  Herodot.  viii.  32-34. 
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leave  the  treasures  untouched,  saying  that  he  was 
competent  himself  to  take  care  of  his  own  pro- 
perty. Sixty  Delphians  alone  ventured  to  remain, 
together  with  Ak^ratus,  the  religious  superior :  but 
evidences  of  superhuman  aid  soon  appeared  to  en- 
courage them.  The  sacred  arms  suspended  in  the 
interior  cell,  which  no  mortal  hand  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  touch,  were  seen  lying  before  the  door  of 
the  temple  ;  and  when  the  Persians,  marching  along 
the  road  called  Schistd  up  that  rugged  path  under 
the  steep  cliffs  of  Parnassus  which  conducts  to 
Delphi,  had  reached  the  temple  of  Ath6n6  Pronaea, 
— on  a  sudden,  dreadful  thunder  was  beard — ^two 
vast  mountain  crags  detached  themselves  and  rush- 
ed down  with  deafening  noise  among  them,  crush- 
ing many  to  death — the  war-shout  was  also  heard 
from  the  interior  of  the  temple  of  Ath6n6.  Seized 
with  a  panic  terror,  the  invaders  turned  round  and 
fled ;  pursued  not  only  by  the  Delphians,  but  also 
(as  they  themselves  affirmed)  by  two  armed  war- 
riors of  superhuman  stature  and  destructive  arm. 
The  triumphant  Delphians  confirmed  this  report, 
adding  that  the  two  auxiliaries  were  the  Heroes 
Phylakus  and  Autonoiis,  whose  sacred  precincts 
were  close  adjoining:  and  Herodotus  himself,  when 
he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred  ground  of 
AthSnS  the  identical  masses  of  rock  which  had 
overwhelmed  the  Persians  ^  Thus  did  the  god  repel 

'  Herodot.  viii.  38,  39 ;  Diodor.  xi.  14  ;  Pausan.  x.  8,  4. 

Compare  the  account  given  in  Pausanias  (x.  23)  of  the  subsequent 
repulse  of  Brennus  and  the  Gauls  from  Delphi :  in  his  account,  the  re- 
pulse is  not  so  exclusively  the  work  of  the  gods  as  in  that  of  Herodotus : 
there  is  a  larger  force  of  human  combatants  in  defence  of  the  temple, 
though  greatly  assisted  by  divine  intervention :  there  is  also  loss  on  both 
sides.     A  similar  descent  of  crags  from  the  summit  is  mentioned. 

See  for  the  description  of  the  road  by  which  the  Persians  marched. 
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these  invaders  from  his  Delphian  sanctuary  and 
treasures,  which  remained  inviolate  until  180  years 
afterwards,  when  they  were  rifled  by  the  sacrile- 
gious hands  of  the  Phocian  PhilomSlus.  On  this 
occasion,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  the  real  pro- 
tectors of  the  treasures  were,  the  conquerors  at 
Salamis  and  Plataea. 

Four  months  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  ^?^"^ 
from  Asia  when  Xerxes  reached  Athens,  the  last  PeUistn- 
term  of  his  advance.     He  brought  with  him  the  Athene- 
members  of  the  Peisistratid  family,  who  doubtless  u^hM^^ 
thought  their  restoration  already  certain — and  a  ^kcn  wid 
few   Athenian   exiles   attached   to    their   interest.  »*cked- 
Though  the  country  was  altogether  deserted,  the 
handful  of  men  collected  in  the  acropolis  ventured 
to  defy  him :  nor  could  all  the  persuasions  of  the 
Peisistratids,  eager  to  preserve  the  holy  place  from 
pillage,  induce  them  to  surrender  \     The  Athenian 
acropolis — a  craggy  rock  rising  abruptly  about  150 
feet,  with  a  flat  summit  of  about  1000  feet  long 
from  east  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad  from  north  to 
south — had  no  practicable  access  except  on  the 
western  side*:  moreover  in  all  parts  where  there 

and  the  extreme  term  of  their  progress,  Ulrichs,  Reisen  und  Forschun- 
geo  io  GriechenlaDd,  ch.  iv.  p.  46 ;  ch.  x.  p.  146. 

Many  great  blocks  of  stone  and  cliff  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  spot, 
which  have  rolled  down  from  the  top,  and  which  remind  the  traveller 
of  these  passages. 

The  attack  here  described  to  have  been  made  by  order  of  Xerxes  upon 
the  Delphian  temple,  seems  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  words  of 
Mardooius,  Herodot.  ix.  42 :  still  less  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the 
•tatement  of  Plutarch  (Nunia,  c.  9),  who  says  that  the  Delphian  temple 
was  burnt  by  the  Medes. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  52. 

'  Pausanias,  i.  22,  4 ;  Knfse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  7^'  Ernst 
Curtius  (Die  Akropolis  von  Athens,  p.  5.  Berlin,  1844)  says  that  the 
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seemed  any  possibility  of  climbing  up,  it  was  de- 
fended by  the  ancient  fortification  called  the  Pelas- 
gic  wall.  Obliged  to  take  the  place  by  force,  the 
Persian  army  was  posted  around  the  northern  and 
western  sides,  and  commenced  their  operations  from 
the  eminence  immediately  adjoining  on  the  north- 
west, called  Areopagus*:  from  whence  they  bom- 
barded (if  we  may  venture  upon  the  expression) 
with  hot  missiles  the  wood-work  before  the  gates; 
that  is,  they  poured  upon  it  multitudes  of  arrows 
with  burning  tow  attached  to  them.  The  wooden 
palisades  and  boarding  presently  took  fire  and  were 
consumed :  but  when  the  Persians  tried  to  mount 
to  the  assault  by  the  western  road  leading  up  to  the 
gate,  the  undaunted  little  garrison  still  kept  them  at 
bay,  having  provided  vast  stones,  which  they  rolled 
down  upon  them  in  the  ascent.  For  a  time,  the 
Great  King  seemed  likely  to  be  driven  to  the  slow 
process  of  blockade ;  but  at  length  some  adventu- 
rous men  among  the  besiegers  tried  to  scale  the  pre- 
cipitous rock  before  them  on  its  northern  side,  hard 
by  the  temple  or  chapel  of  Aglaurus,  which  lay 
nearly  in  front  of  the  Persian  position,  but  behind 
the  gates  and  the  western  ascent.     Here  the  rock 

plateau  of  the  acropolis  is  rather  less  than  400  feet  higher  than  the  town : 
Fiedler  states  it  to  be  178  fathoms  or  1068  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  (Reise  durch  das  Konigreich  Griechenland,  i.  p.  2)  ;  he  gives  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  plateau  in  the  same  figures  as  Kruse,  whose 
statement  I  have  copied  in  the  text.  In  Colonel  Leake's  valuable  To* 
pography  of  Athens,  I  do  not  find  any  distinct  statement  about  the 
height  of  the  acropolis.  We  must  understand  Kruse's  statement  (if  he 
and  Curtius  are  both  correct)  to  refer  only  to  the  precipitous  imprac* 
ticable  portion  of  the  whole  rock. 

'  Athenian  legend  represented  the  Amazons  as  having  taken  poet  on 
the  Areopagus  and  fortified  it  as  a  means  of  attacking  the  acropolis — 
dm-tirvpytaaay  (iEschyl.  Eumenid.  638) . 
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was  naturally  so  inaccessible,  that  it  was  altogether 
unguarded,  and  seemingly  even  unfortified^:  more- 
over the  attention  of  the  little  garrison  was  all  con- 
centrated on  the  host  which  fronted  the  gates. 
Hence  the  separate  escalading  party  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  their  object  unobserved,  and  to  reach 
the  summit  in  the  rear  of  the  garrison ;  who,  de- 
prived of  their  last  hope,  either  cast  themselves 
headlong  from  the  walls,  or  fled  for  safety  to  the 
inner  temple.  The  successful  escaladers  opened  the 
gates  to  the  entire  Persian  host,  and  the  whole 
acropolis  was  presently  in  their  hands.  Its  de- 
fenders were  slain,  its  temples  pillaged,  and  all  its 
dwellings  and  buildings,  sacred  as  well  as  profane, 
consigned  to  the  flames^ .  The  citadel  of  Athens 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Xerxes  by  a  surprise,  very 
much  the  same  as  that  which  had  placed  Sardis 
in  those  of  Cyrus^ 

Thus  was  divine  prophecy  fulfilled :  Attica  pass-  A^*""*^ 
ed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Peisistra. 

tids  to  the 

Tuinfiu 
*  Herodot.  viii.  53,  53 ^fiirpoa6€  &v  np6  rrjs  cucpimSKiot,   ^cropQiig. 

SwurBt  d^  rwv  vrvXcoov  xal  t^s  dv6^ov,  ry  d^  o(^f  rir  €<fiv\aaa(,  oUr  hv 

fkwur€  lu}  KOT€  riff  Korh  ravra  dpafi<ui]  dvBpwrav,  ravrji  dvifirjadp  tiv«£ 

Korh  t6  Ip6y  r^s  Kcicpoiroff  0vyarp6£  *Ay\avpov,  Kairointp  airoKprifivov 

i6irros  rov  xi^pov. 

That  the  Aglaurion  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  acropolis,  appears 
clearly  made  oot;  see  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  ch.  v.  p.  261  ; 
Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  119;  Forchhammer,  Topographic 
Athens,  p.  365, 366 ;  in  Kieler  Philologischen  Studien,  1841.  Siebelis 
(in  the  Plan  of  Athens  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Pausanias,  and  in  his 
note  on  Pausanias,  i.  18,  2)  places  the  Aglaurion  erroneously  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  acropolis. 

The  expressions  ti»,irpoa6€  frp6  ttjs  dxpoir^Ktos  appear  to  refer  to  the 
position  of  the  Persian  army,  who  would  naturally  occupy  the  northern 
and  western  fronts  of  the  acropolis :  since  they  reached  Athens  from 
the  north — and  the  western  side  furnished  the  only  regular  access.  The 
hill  called  Areopagus  would  thus  be  nearly  in  the  centre  of  their  posi- 
tion.    Forchhammer  explains  these  expressions  unsatisfactorily. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  62,  53.  '  Herodot.  i.  84. 
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conflagration  of  Sardis  was  retaliated  upon  the 
home  and  citadel  of  its  captors,  as  it  also  was  upon 
their  sacred  temple  of  Eleusis.  Xerxes  immediately 
despatched  to  Susa  intelligence  of  the  fact,  which 
is  said  to  have  excited  unmeasured  demonstrations 
of  joy,  confuting  seemingly  the  gloomy  predictions 
of  his  uncle  Artabanus^  On  the  next  day  but  one, 
the  Athenian  exiles  in  his  suite  received  his  orders, 
or  perhaps  obtained  his  permission,  to  go  and  offer 
sacrifice  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  acropolis,  and 
atone,  if  possible,  for  the  desecration  of  the  ground: 
they  discovered  that  the  sacred  olive-tree  near  the 
chapel  of  Erechtheus,  the  special  gift  of  the  god- 
dess Ath^nfi,  though  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the 
recent  flames,  had  already  thrown  out  a  fresh  shoot 
of  one  cubit  long — at  least  the  piety  of  restored 
Athens  afterwards  believed  this  encouraging  por- 
tent^, as  well  as  that  which  was  said  to  have  been 
seen  by  Dikaeus  (an  Athenian  companion  of  the 
Peisistratids)  in  the  Thriasian  plain.     It  was  now 
the  day  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries  ;  and  though  in  this  sorrowful  year 
there  was  no  celebration,  nor  any  Athenians  in  the 
territory,  Dikaeus  still  fancied  that  he  beheld  the 
dust  and  heard  the  loud  multitudinous  chant,  which 
was  wont  to  accompany  in  ordinary  times  the  pro- 
cessional march  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  He  would 
even  have  revealed  the  fact  to  Xerxes  himself,  had 
not  Demaratus  deterred  him  from  doing  so  :  but  he 
as  well  as  Herodotus  construed  it  as  an  evidence 
that  the  goddesses  themselves  were  passing  over 

^*  Herodot.  v.  102  ;  viii.  63-99 ;  ix.  65.     ^d€€  yhp  koto  tA  BtonpAmov 
'  Herodot.  viii.  66-65. 
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from  Eleusis  to  help  the  Athenians  at  Salamis. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  received  in  after  times, 
on  that  day  certainly  no  man  could  believe  in  the 
speedy  resurrection  of  conquered  Athens  as  a  free 
city :  not  even  if  he  had  witnessed  the  portent  of  the 
burnt  olive-tree  suddenly  sprouting  afresh  with 
preternatural  vigour.  So  hopeless  did  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Athenians  then  appear,  not  less  to 
their  confederates  assembled  at  Salamis  than  to 
the  victorious  Persians. 

About  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  acropolis, 
the  Persian  fleet  also  arrived  safely  in  the  bay  of 
PhalSrum,  reinforced  by  ships  from  Karystus  as 
well  as  from  various  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  so 
that  Herodotus  reckons  it  to  have  been  as  strong 
as  before  the  terrible  storm  at  Sepias  Akt6 — an  esti- 
mate certainly  not  admissible  ^ 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  Xerxes  himself  descended  Xc««?  ."- 

I         1  •  1/1  11  1        views  his 

to  the  shore  to  mspect  the  fleet,  as  well  as  to  take  fleet  at 
counsel  with  the  various  naval  leaders  about  the  _debi^ 
expediency  of  attacking  the  hostile  fleet,  now  so  J^lJ^*of 
near  him  in  the  narrow  strait  between  Salamis  and  ^k^*|"k  » 

naval  battle 

the  coasts  of  Attica.  He  invited  them  all  to  take  »*  Saiamis 
their  seats  in  an  assembly,  wherein  the  king  of  Sidon  counsel  of 
occupied  the  first  place  and  the  king  of  Tyre  the  Artemisia. 

^  Herodot.  viii.  66,  Colonel  Leake  observes  upon  this  statement 
(Athens  and  the  Demi  of  Attica,  App.  vol.  ii.  p.  250),  "About  1000 
jAtjpff  is  the  greatest  accuracy  we  can  pretend  to,  in  stating  the  strength 
of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis :  and  from  these  are  to  be  deducted,  in 
estimating  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in  the  battle,  those  which  were 
sent  to  occupy  the  Megaric  strait  of  Salamis,  200  in  number." 

The  estimate  of  Colonel  Leake  appears  somewhat  lower  than  the 
probable  reality.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  that 
ships  were  detached  to  occupy  the  Megaric  strait :  see  a  note  shortly 
following. 
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second.  The  question  was  put  to  each  of  them 
separately  by  Mardonius,  and  when  we  learn  that 
all  pronounced  in  favour  of  immediate  fighting,  we 
may  be  satisfied  that  the  decided  opinion  of  Xerxes 
himself  must  have  been  well  known  to  them  before- 
hand. One  exception  alone  was  found  to  this  una- 
nimity— Artemisia,  queen  of  Halikarnassus  in  Ka- 
ria ;  into  whose  mouth  Herodotus  puts  a  speech  of 
some  length,  deprecating  all  idea  of  fighting  in  the 
narrow  strait  of  Salamis — predicting  that  if  the 
land-force  were  moved  forward  to  attack  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  Peloponnesians  in  the  fleet  at  Salamis 
would  return  for  the  protection  of  their  own  homes, 
and  thus  the  fleet  would  disperse,  the  rather  as 
there  was  little  or  no  food  in  the  island — and  inti- 
mating, besides,  unmeasured  contempt  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  Persian  fleet  and  seamen  as  compared 
with  the  Greek,  as  well  as  for  the  subject  contin- 
gents of  Xerxes  generally.  That  Queen  Artemisia 
gave  this  prudent  counsel,  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  ;  and  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus  may 
have  had  means  of  hearing  the  grounds  on  which 
her  opinion  rested :  but  I  find  a  difficulty  in  belie- 
ving that  she  can  have  publicly  delivered  any  such 
estimate  of  the  maritime  subjects  of  Persia — an 
estimate  not  merely  insulting  to  all  who  heard  it, 
but  at  the  time  not  just,  though  it  had  come  to  be 
nearer  the  truth  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote S 
and  though  Artemisia  herself  may  have  lived  to 
entertain   the    conviction   afterwards.      Whatever 

'  The  picture  drawn  in  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon  represents  the 
subjects  of  Persia  as  spiritless  and  untrained  to  war  (dyakKibts  «cac  dovy- 
raKTot),  and  even  designedly  kept  so,  forming  a  contrast  to  the  native 
Persians  (Xenophon,  Cyroped.  viii.  1,  45). 
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KUiy  have  been  her  reasons,  the  historian  tells  us 
hat  friends  as  well  as  rivals  were  astonished  at  her 
^^diness  in  dissuading  the  monarch  from  a  naval  Resolution 

taken  by 

^ttle,  and  expected  that  she  would  be  put  to  death,  xerxes  to 
But  Xerxes  heard  the  advice  with   perfect  good  sSumu. 
teper,  and  even  esteemed  the  Karian  queen  the 
liore  highly :  though  he  resolved  that  the  opinion 
){  the  majority,  or  his  own  opinion,  should  be 
cted  upon :    and  orders  were  accordingly  issued 
>r  attacking  the  next  day',  while  the  land-force 
iould  move  forward  towards  Peloponnesus. 
Whilst,  on  the  shore  of  Phalfirum,  an  omnipotent  DUscnsions 
ill  compelled  seeming  unanimity  and  precluded  Greek^in 
11  real  deliberation — great  indeed  was  the  contrast  saJaS^.  ** 
resented  by  the  neighbouring  Greek  armament  at  2S^"ti*^" 
alamis,  among  the  members  of  which  unmeasured  jemovc  the 

fleet  to  tuC 

issension  had  been  reigning.  It  has  already  been  isthmut. 
ated  that  the  Greek  fleet  had  originally  got  to- 
stber  at  that  island,  not  with  any  view  of  making 
a  naval  station,  but  simply  in  order  to  cover  and 
»i8t  the  emigration  of  the  Athenians.  This  object 
eing  accomplished,  and  Xerxes  being  already  in 
.ttica,  EurybiadSs  convoked  the  chiefs  to  consider 
hat  position  was  the  fittest  for  a  naval  engagement. 
Tost  of  them,  especially  those  from  Peloponnesus, 
^re  averse  to  remaining  at  Salamis,  and  proposed 
lat  the  fleet  should  be  transferred  to  the  Isthmus 
r  Corinth,  where  it  would  be  in  immediate  com- 
mnication  with  the  Peloponnesian  land-force,  so 
lat,  in  case  of  defeat  at  sea,  the  ships  would  find 
rotection  on  shore  and  the  men  would  join  in  the 
.nd  service — while  if  worsted  in  a  naval  action 

»  Herodot.  viii.  68,  69,  70. 
VOL.  v.  M 
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near  Salamis,  they  would  be  enclosed  in  an  island 
from  whence  there  were  no  hopes  of  escaped    In 
the  midst  of  the  debate,  a  messenger  arrived  with 
news  of  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  Athens 
and  her  acropolis  by  the  Persians :  and  such  was 
the  terror  produced  by  this  intelligence,  that  some 
of  the  chiefs,  without  even  awaiting  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  and  the  final  vote,  quitted  the  council 
forthwith,  and  began  to  hoist  sail,  or  prepare  their 
rowers,  for  departure.     The  majority  came  to  a 
vote  for  removing  to  the  Isthmus,  but  as  night  was 
approaching,  actual  removal  was  deferred  until  the 
next  morning^. 
Rdnotti  jgr^^  ^^g  IjgU  jj^g  want  of  a  position  like  that  of 

^cet  tf  Thermopylae,  which  had  served  as  a  protection  to 
tion  had  all  the  Greeks  at  once,  so  as  to  check  the  growth 
cuted.  of  separate  fears  and  interests.  We  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs, — the  Corin- 
thian in  particular,  who  furnished  so  large  a  naval 
contingent,  and  within  whose  territory  the  land- 
battle  at  the  Isthmus  seemed  about  to  take  place — 
should  manifest  such  an  obstinate  reluctance  to 
fight  at  Salamis,  and  should  insist  on  removing  to 
a  position  where,  ih  case  of  naval  defeat,  they  could 
assist,  and  be  assisted  by,  their  own  soldiers  on 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  Salamis  was  not  only 
the  most  favourable  position,  in  consequence  of  its 
narrow  strait,  for  the  inferior  numbers  of  the  Greeks, 
but  could  not  be  abandoned  without  breaking  up 
the  unity  of  the  allied  fleet  ;  since  Megara  and 
iEgina  would  thus  be  left  uncovered,  and  the  con- 
tingents of  each  would  immediately  retire  for  the 

>  Herodot.  viii.  70.  '  Herodot.  viii.  49,  60,  66. 
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defence  of  their  own  homes, — while  the  Athenians 
also,  a  large  portion  of  whose  expatriated  families 
were  in  Salamis  and  iEgina,  would  be  in  like  man- 
ner distracted  from  combined  maritime  efforts  at 
the  Isthmus.  If  transferred  to  the  latter  place, 
probably  not  even  the  Peloponnesians  themselves 
would  have  remained  in  one  body ;  for  the  stjua- 
drons  of  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  Hermionfi,  &c.,  each 
fearing  that  the  Persian  fleet  might  make  a  descent 
on  one  or  other  of  these  separate  ports,  would  go 
home  to  repel  such  a  contingency,  in  spite  of  the 
eflTorts  of  Eurybiadds  to  keep  them  together.  Hence 
the  order  for  quitting  Salamis  and  repairing  to  the 
Isthmus  was  nothing  less  than  a  sentence  of  ex- 
tinction for  all  combined  maritime  defence ;  and  it 
thus  became  doubly  abhorrent  to  all  those  who,  like 
the  Athenians,  iEginetans,  and  Megarians,  were 
also  led  by  their  own  separate  safety  to  cling  to  the 
defence  of  Salamis.  In  spite  of  all  such  opposition, 
however,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Themistoklfis, 
the  obstinate  determination  of  the  Peloponnesian 
leaders  carried  the  vote  for  retreat,  and  each  of 
them  went  to  his  ship  to  prepare  for  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

When  ThemistoklSs  returned  to  his  ship,  with  V^f^^' 

*  '  stokles  op- 

the  gloom  of  this  melancholy  resolution  full  upon  pose*  the 
his  mind,  and  with  the  necessity  of  providing  for  persuades' 
removal  of  the  expatriated  Athenian  families  in  the  andVe-^' 
island  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  squadron — he  found  hiJi\S  re- 
an  Athenian  friend  named  MnSsiphilus,  who  asked  JSute^* 
him  what  the  synod  of  chiefs  had  determined.  Con- 
cerning this  Mndsiphilus,  who  is  mentioned  gene- 
rally as  a  sagacious  practical  politician,  we  unfor- 

M  2 
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tunately  have  no  particulars :  but  it  must  have  been 
no  common  man  wbom  fame  selected,  truly  or 
falsely,  as  the  inspiring  genius  of  Themistokl^. 
On  learning  what  had  been  resolved,  Mn^ipbilus 
burst  out  into  remonstrance  on  the  utter  ruin  which 
its  execution  would  entail :  there  would  presently 
be  neither  any  united  fleet  to  fight,  nor  any  aggre- 
gate cause  and  country  to  fight  for\     He  vehe- 
mently urged  Themistokl^s  again  to  open  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  press  by  every  means  in  his  power  for 
a  recall  of  the  vote  for  retreat,  as  well  as  for  a  re- 
solution to  stay  and  fight  at  Salamis.  Themistokl^ 
had  already  in  vain  tried  to  enforce  the  same  view : 
but  disheartened  as  he  was  by  ill-success,  the  re- 
monstrances of  a  respected  friend  struck  him  so 
forcibly  as  to  induce  him  to  renew  his  efforts.     He 
went  instantly  to  the  ship  of  Eurybiad^s,  asked 
permission  to  speak  with  him,  and  being  invited 
aboard,  reopened  with  him  alone  the  whole  subject 
of  the  past  discussion,  enforcing  his  own  views  as 
emphatically  as  he  could.     In  this  private  commu- 
nication, all  the  arguments  bearing  upon  the  case 
were  more  unsparingly  laid  open  than  it  had  been 
possible  to  do  in  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs,  who 
would  have  been  insulted  if  openly  told  that  they 
were  likely  to  desert  the  fleet  when  once  removed 
from  Salamis.     Speaking  thus  freely  and  confiden- 
tially, and  speaking  to  EurybiadSs  alone,  Themi- 
stoklds  was  enabled  to  bring  him  partially  round, 
and  even  prevailed  upon  him  to  convene  a  fresh 

'  Herodot.  viii.  57*  Ovroi  &pa  fjv  cmaipm<n  rhs  v^ar  aarh  ^akofums, 
ntpi  ovSffiirjs  fri  warpibos  pavfiaxfl(r€is'  xarh  yap  TrdXtr  tKaaroi  rpc* 
yftavrai,  &c.     Compare  vii.  139,  and  Thucyd.  i.  73. 
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synod.  So  soon  as  this  synod  had  assembled,  even 
before  Eurybiadds  had  explained  the  object  and 
formally  opened  the  discussion,  ThemistoklSs  ad- 
dressed himself  to  each  of  the  chiefs  separately, 
pouring  forth  at  large  his  fears  and  anxiety  as  to 
the  abandonment  of  Salamis :  insomuch  that  the 
Corinthian  Adeimantus  rebuked  him  by  saying — 
"  ThemistoklSs,  those  who  in  the  public  festival- 
matches  rise  up  before  the  proper  signal,  are 
scourged."  *'True  (rejoined  the  Athenian),  but 
those  who  lag  behind  the  signal  win  no  crowns ^" 

^  Herodot.  viii.  58,  59.  The  account  given  by  Herodotus,  of  these 
memorable  debates  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Salamis,  is  in  the 
main  distinct,  instructive  and  consistent.  It  is  more  probable  than  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus  (xi.  15,  16),  who  states  that  ThemistoklSs  suc- 
ceeded in  fully  convincing  both  RurybiadSs  and  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs 
of  the  propriety  of  fighting  at  Salamis,  but  that  in  spite  of  all  their  ef- 
forts, the  armament  would  not  obey  them,  and  insisted  on  going  to  the 
Isthmus.  And  it  deserves  our  esteem  still  more,  if  we  contrast  it  with 
the  loose  and  careless  accounts  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  Plu- 
tarch (Themist.  c.  11)  describes  the  scene  as  if  EurybiadSs  was  the  per- 
■on  who  desired  to  restrain  the  forwardness  and  oratory  of  Thembto- 
kl^,  and  with  that  view,  first  made  to  him  the  observation  given  in 
my  text  out  of  Herodotus,  which  ThemistoklSs  followed  up  by  the 
same  answer — next,  lifted  up  his  stick  to  strike  Themistoklds,  upon 
which  the  latter  addressed  to  him  the  well-known  observation — "  Strike, 
bat  hear  me"  {ndra^ov  fifp,  oKovaov  de).  Larcher  expresses  his  sur- 
prise that  Herodotus  should  have  suppressed  so  impressive  an  anecdote 
aa  this  latter :  but  we  may  see  plainly  from  the  tenor  of  his  narrative 
that  he  cannot  have  heard  it.  In  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  Themi- 
atokl^s  gives  no  offence  to  Euryhiadh,  nor  is  the  latter  at  all  displeased 
with  him  :  nay,  Eurybiad^s  is  even  brought  over  by  the  persuasion  of 
Themistokl^,  and  disposed  to  fall  in  with  his  views.  The  persons 
whom  Herodotus  represents  as  angry  with  Themistoklds  are,  the  Pe- 
loponnesian chiefs,  especially  Adeimantus  the  CoriDthian.  They  are 
angry  too  (let  it  be  added),  not  without  plausible  reason  :  a  formal  vote 
has  just  been  taken  by  the  majority,  afler  full  discussion  ;  and  here  is 
the  chief  of  the  minority  who  persuades  EurybiadSs  to  reopen  the  whole 
debate :  not  an  unreasonable  cause  for  displeasure.  Moreover  it  is 
Jdeimantus,  not  Euryhiadh,  who  addresses  to  ThemistoklSs  the  remark 
that  "  persons  who  rise  before  the  proper  signal  are  scourged  :"  and  he 
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Synod  oi  Eurybiad^  then  explained  to  the  synod  that 
chiefr  agiiii  doubts  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  called 
T^iLuAtoT  them  together  to  reconsider  the  previous  resolve : 
^"^^^  upon  which  ThemistoklSs  began  the  debate,  and 
former  re-    vehemently  enforced  the  necessity  of  fighting  in  the 


narrow  sea  of  Salamis  and  not  in  the  open  waters 
ponnesittii  at  the  Isthmus — as  well  as  of  preserving  Megara 
!^^^^  '^  and  iEgina :  contending  that  a  naval  victory  at  Sa- 
wordj.  lamis  would  be  not  less  effective  for  the  defence  of 
Peloponnesus  than  if  it  took  place  at  the  Isthmus, 
whereas,  if  the  fleet  were  withdrawn  to  the  latter 
point,  they  would  only  draw  the  Persians  after 
them.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  add,  that  the  Athenians 
had  a  prophecy  assuring  to  them  victory  in  this, 
their  own  island.  But  his  speech  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs,  who  were  even 
exasperated  at  being  again  summoned,  to  reopen  a 
debate  already  concluded, — and  concluded  in  a  way 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  their  safety.  In  the 
bosom  of  the  Corinthian  Adeimantus,  especially, 

makes  the  remark  because  Themistokl^  goes  on  speaking  to,  and  try- 
ing to  persuade,  the  various  chiefs,  brfore  the  business  of  the  assembly 
has  been  formally  opened.  Themistokl^  draws  upon  himself  the  cen- 
sure by  sinning  against  the  forms  of  business,  and  talking  before  the 
proper  time.  But  Plutarch  puts  the  remark  into  the  mouth  of  Eury- 
biadls,  without  any  previous  circumstance  to  justify  it,  and  without 
any  fitness.  His  narrative  represents  Eurybiad^  as  the  person  who 
was  anxious  both  to  transfer  the  ships  to  the  Isthmus,  and  to  prevent 
Themistokl^s  from  offering  any  opposition  to  it :  though  such  an  at- 
tempt to  check  argumentative  opposition  from  the  commander  of  the 
Athenian  squadron  is  noway  credible. 

Dr.  Blomfield  (ad  iEschyl.  Pers.  728)  imagines  that  the  story  about 
Eurybiad^  threatening  Themistokl^s  with  his  stick  grew  out  of  the 
story  as  related  in  Herodotus,  though  to  Herodotus  himself  it  was  un- 
known. I  cannot  think  that  this  is  correct,  since  the  story  will  not  fit 
on  to  the  narrative  of  that  historian  :  it  does  not  consist  with  his  con- 
ception of  the  relations  between  Eurybiad^  and  Thcmistokl^i. 
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this  feeling  of  anger  burst  all  bounds.  He  sharply 
denounced  the  presumption  of  Themistoklds,  and 
bade  him  be  silent  as  a  man  who  had  now  no  free 
Grecian  city  to  represent — Athens  being  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy :  nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
contend  that  Eurybiad^s  had  no  right  to  count  the 
vote  of  Themistoklds^  until  the  latter  could  produce 
some  free  city  as  accrediting  him  to  the  synod. 
Such  an  attack,  alike  ungenerous  and  insane,  upon 
the  leader  of  more  than  half  of  the  whole  fleet,  de- 
monstrates the  ungovernable  impatience  of  the  Co- 
rinthians to  carry  away  the  fleet  to  their  Isthmus : 
it  provoked  a  bitter  retort  against  them  from  The- 
mistoklSs,  who  reminded  them  that  while  he  had 
around  him  200  well-manned  ships,  he  could  pro- 
cure for  himself  anywhere  both  city  and  territory 
as  good  or  better  than  Corinth.  But  he  now  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  enforcing 
his  policy  by  argument,  and  that  nothing  would 
succeed  except  the  direct  language  of  intimidation. 
Turning  to  Eurybiadfis,  and  addressing  him  per- 
sonally, he  said — **  If  thou  wilt  stay  here,  and  fight 
bravely  here,  all  will  turn  out  well :  but  if  thou  wilt 
not  stay,  thou  wilt  bring  Hellas  to  ruin^  For  with 
us,  all  our  means  of  war  are  contained  in  our  ships. 
Be  thou  yet  persuaded  by  me.  If  not,  we  Athe- 
nians shall  migrate  with  our  families  on  board,  just 
as  we  are,  to  Siris  in  Italy,  which  is  ours  from  of 

'  Herodot.  viii.  61,  62.  2v  tl  fi€P€€ts  avrov,  Koifuvrnv  tatai  dv^p  dya* 
6At*  €l  dc  fi^,  dvarpr^tis  r^v  'EXXada. 

All  the  best  commentators  treat  this  as  an  elliptical  phrase — some 
such  words  as  o-axrftr  r^v  'EXXcida  or  KaKS>s  hv  Uxoh  being  understood 
after  iya$6t.  I  adopt  their  construction,  not  without  doubts  whether 
it  be  the  true  one. 
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old,  and  which  the  prophecies  annouDce  that  we  are 
one  day  to  colonize.    You  chiefs  then,  when  bereft 
of  allies  like  us,  will  hereafter  recollect  what  I  am 
now  saying." 
Menace  of        Eurybiad^s  had  before  been  nearly  convinced  by 
Ues  to  re.    the  impressivc  pleading  of  Themistoklds.     But  this 
the  Athe.     last  dowuright  menace  clenched  his  determination, 
droi.^Sos  ^^^  probably  struck  dumb  even  the  Corinthian  and 
wore  to  be    P^loponnesian  opponents :  for  it  was  but  too  plain, 
fo^t  •^     that  without  the  Athenians  the  fleet  was  powerless. 
EurybiadSs  He  did  uot  howcver  put  the  question  again  to  vote, 
him  to^°    but  took  upon  himself  to  rescind  the  previous  re- 
m^are^    solution,  and  to  issue  orders  for  staying  at  Salamis 
to  fight.     In  this  order  all  acquiesced,  willing  or 
unwilling^ ;  the  succeeding  dawn  saw  them  prepa- 
ring for  fight  instead  of  for  retreat,  and  invoking 
the  protection  and  companionship  of  the  iBakid 
heroes  of  Salamis — Telamon  and  x\jax  :  they  even 
sent  a  trireme  to  iEgina  to  implore  i£akus  himself 
and  the  remaining  iEakids.    It  seems  to  have  been 
on  this  same  day,  also,  that  the  resolution  of  fight- 
ing at  Salamis  was  taken  by  Xerxes,  whose  fleet 
was  seen  in  motion,  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
preparing  for  attack  the  next  morning. 
The  Pdo-         But  the  Peloponnesians,  though  not  venturing 
chSr**"     ^o  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Spartan  admiral,  still 
Sr^  ^^^  retained  unabated  their  former  fears  and  reluctance, 
tOTards      which  began  again  after  a  short  interval  to  prevail 
refuse  obe-   over  the  formidable  menace  of  Themistoklds,  and 
Thirdsynod  wcrc  further  strengthened  by  the  advices  from  the 
renewed      Isthmus.     The  mcsseugcrs  from  that  quarter  de- 

dUputet; 

the  m^o-  J  Herodot.  viii.   64.    Ovrta  fiiv  oi  Trrpt  SoXo/umi,  ffrc<ri  dicpofiokurd' 

^^  fitvoi,  cVct  T€  EvpvPiddff  €do^€,  avTov  naptaKtvd(iovro  o»r  pavfiaxjitvointt. 
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picted  the  trepidation  and  affright  of  their  absent  Jj^][^^ 
brethren  while  constructing  their  cross  wall  at  that  determined 
point,  to  resist  the  impending  land  invasion.   Why  ing  to  the 
were  they  not  there  also,  to  join  hands  and  to  help         ^ 
in  the  defence, — even  if  worsted  at  sea, — at  least  on 
land,  instead  of  wasting  their  efforts  in  defence  of 
Attica,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?     Su«h 
were  the  complaints  which  passed  from  man  to 
man,  with  many  a  bitter  exclamation  against  the 
insanity  of  EurybiadSs  :    at  length   the  common 
feeling  broke  out  in  public  and  mutinous  mani- 
festation, and  a  fresh  synod  of  the  chiefs  was  de- 
manded and  convoked  ^      Here  the  same  angry 
debate,  and  the  same  irreconcileable  difference,  was 
again  renewed ;  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs  clamour- 
ing for  immediate  departure,  while  the  Athenians, 
iEiginetans^,  and  Megarians,  were  equally  urgent 
in  favour  of  staying  to  fight.     It  was  evident  to 
ThemistoklSs  that  the  majority  of  votes  among  the 
chiefs  would  be  against  him,  in  spite  of  the  orders 
of  Eurybiad^ ;  and  the  disastrous  crisis,  destined 
to  deprive  Greece  of  all  united  maritime  defence, 
appeared  imminent — when  he  resorted  to  one  last 
stratagem  to   meet   the   desperate  emergency  by 
rendering  flight  impossible.     Contriving  a  pretext 

^  Herodot.  viii.  74.  «as  fiiv  d^  airrav  dv^p  dpdpl  TraplararOf  Bcuvfia 
wouvfi€Voi  r^v  'Evpvfiiddfto  dPovXlrjp*  rcXos  dc,  ^(fppayrj  cr  to  p^vov, 
irvXXoyos  t«  h^  iyivtro,  koi  troXXu  Arycro  mpi  r&v  avr&v,  &c.  Compare 
Platarch,  Themist.  c.  12. 

'  Lykurgus  (cont.  Leokrat.  c.  17,  p.  185)  numbers  the  ifiginetans 
among  those  who  were  anxious  to  escape  from  Salamis  during  the 
night,  and  were  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  stratagem  of  The- 
mistoklte.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  indeed  these  orators  are  per- 
petually misconceiving  the  facts  of  their  past  history.  The  iEginetans 
had  an  interest  not  less  strong  than  the  Athenians  in  keeping  the  fleet 
together  and  fighting  at  Salamis. 
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for  stealing  away  from  the  synod,  he  despatched  a 
trusty  messenger  across  the  strait  .with  a  secret 
Desperate  communication  to  the  Persian  generals.  Sikinnos 
of  Thcmi-  his  slave — seemingly  an  Asiatic  Greek  *  who  under- 
■end8a~pri!  stood  Persian  and  had  perhaps  been  sold  during 
il^MTOu  *^®  ^^*^  Ionic  revolt,  but  whose  superior  qualities 
to  Xerxes,  ^#6  marked  by  the  fact  that  he  had  the  care  and 
to  BUT-  teaching  of  the  children  of  his  master — was  in- 

roandthe  ^  .  •  i      •        i  i. 

Greek  fleet  structcd  to  acquamt  them  privately  in  the  name  of 
^t!  and    ThemistoklSs,  who  was  represented  as  wishing  sue- 
J^JJ^^f  cess  at  heart  to  the  Persians,  that  the  Greek  fleet 
imposiibie.  ^^g  qq^  Q^ly  in  the  utmost  alarm,  meditating  im- 
mediate flight,  but  that  the  various  portions  of  it 
were  in  such  violent  dissension,  that  they  were 
more  likely  to  fight  against  each  other  than  against 
any  common  enemy.     A  splendid  opportunity  (it 
was  added)  was  thus  opened  to  the  Persians,  if  they 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  without  delay,  first  to 
enclose  and  prevent  their  flight,  and  then  to  attack 
a  disunited  body,  many  of  whom  would  when  the 
combat  began  openly  espouse  the  Persian  caused 

Such  was  the  important  communication  despatch- 
ed by  ThemistoklSs  across  the  narrow  strait  (only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest  part) 
which  divides  Salamis  from  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent on  which  the  enemy  were  posted.  It  was 
delivered  with  so  much  address  as  to  produce  the 
exact  impression  which  he  intended,  and  the  glori- 
ous success  which  followed  caused  it  to  pass  for  a 
splendid  stratagem:  had  defeat  ensued,  his  name 
would  have  been  covered  with  infamy.     What  sur- 

'  Plutarch  (Themistokl^s,  c.  12)  calls  Sikionas  a  Pernaii  fty  IMh, 
which  caunot  be  true.  '  Herodot.  viii.  75. 
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prises  U8  the  most  is,  that  after  having  reaped  sig- 
nal honour  from  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  as  a 
stratagem,  he  lived  to  take  credit  for  it,  during  the 
exile  of  his  latter  days\  as  a  capital  service  ren- 
dered to  the  Persian  monarch  :  nor  is  it  improbable, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  desperate  condition  of 
Grecian  affairs  at  the  moment,  that  such  facility  of 
double  interpretation  was  in  part  his  inducement 
for  sending  the  message. 

It  appears  to  have  been  delivered   to   Xerxes  impatient 
shortly  after  he  had  issued  his  orders  for  fighting  xenes  to 
on  the  next  morning :  and  he  entered  so  greedily  ST°*  *^^ 
into  the  scheme,  as  to  direct  his  generals  to  close  Greeksfrom 

°  escaping — 

up  the  strait  of  Salamis  on  both  sides  during  the  hu  fleet  en- 

'^  .  .  °  doses  the 

night,  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  Grnks 
town  of  Salamis,  at  the  risk  of  their  heads  if  any  n^t? 
opening  were  left  for  the  Greeks  to  escape*.     The 
station  of  the  numerous  Persian  fleet  was  along  the 
coast  of  Attica — its  head-quarters  were  in  the  bay 
of  PhalSrum,  but  doubtless  parts  of  it  would  occupy 

'  Thncydid.  i.  137>  It  ia  curioua  to  contrast  this  with  ^schylus, 
Peraae,  351  seq.     See  also  Herodot.  viii.  109»  110. 

Isokratda  might  well  remark  about  the  ultimate  rewards  given  by  the 
Persiana  to  Themistokl^s — 8cfit«rroftXcd  H^,  ts  vntp  rrjs  'EXXador  avroits 
KBtnvaoik&xjiifn,  r&v  fityifrmp  doopcW  rf^ioia-ap  (Panegyric,  Or.  iv.  p.  74) 
— ^though  that  orator  speaks  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  the  stratagem 
by  which  Themistokl^  compelled  the  Greeks  to  fight  at  Salamis  against 
their  will.     See  the  same  Oration,  c.  27,  p.  61. 

'  iEachyluB,  Persse,  370. 

HerodotOB  does  not  mention  this  threat  to  the  generals,  nor  does  he 
even  notice  the  personal  interference  of  Xerxes  in  any  way,  so  far  as 
regards  the  night-movement  of  the  Persian  fleet.  He  treats  the  com- 
monication  of  Sikinnus  as  having  been  made  to  the  Persian  generals, 
and  the  night-movement  as  undertaken  by  them.  The  statement  of 
the  contemporary  poet  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two :  but  he 
omits,  aa  might  be  expected,  all  notice  of  the  perilous  dissensions  in  the 
Greek  camp. 
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those  three  natural  harbours,  as  yet  unimproved  by 
art,  which  belonged  to  the  deme  of  Peiraeus — and 
would  perhaps  extend  besides  to  other  portions  of 
the  western  coast  southward  of  Phaldrum :  while  the 
Greek  fleet  was  in  the  harbour  of  the  town  called 
Salamis,  in  the  portion  of  the  island  facing  Mount 
^galeos  in  Attica.     During  the  night  \  a  portion 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  sailing  from  Peiraeus  northward 
along  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  closed  round  to 
the  north  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Salamis,  so  as 
to  shut  up  the  northern  issue  from  the  strait  on  the 
side  of  Eleusis  ;  while  another  portion  blocked  up 
the  other  issue  between  Peirseus  and  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  island,  landing  a  detachment 
of  troops  on  the  desert  island  of  Psyttaleia  near  to 
that  corner^.     These  measures  were  all  taken  da- 

^  Diodorus  (xi.  17)  states  that  the  Egyptian  sqaadron  in  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  detached  to  block  up  the  outlet  between  SalamU  and  the 
Megarid ;  that  is,  to  sail  round  the  south-western  comer  of  the  island 
to  the  north-western  strait,  where  the  north-western  comer  of  the  isUnd 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Megara,  near  the  spot  where  the 
fort  of  Budorum  was  afterwards  situated,  during  the  Pelopoiinesian  war. 

Herodotus  mentions  nothing  of  this  movement,  and  his  account  evi* 
dently  implies  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  enclosed  to  the  north  of  tiie 
town  of  Salamis,  the  Persian  right  wing  having  got  between  that  town 
and  Eleusis.  The  movement  announced  by  Diodorus  appears  to  me 
unnecessary  and  improbable.  If  the  Egyptian  squadron  had  been 
placed  there,  they  would  have  been  far  indeed  removed  from  the  scene 
of  the  action,  but  we  may  see  that  Herodotus  believed  them  to  have 
taken  actual  part  in  the  battle  along  with  the  rest  (viii.  100). 

'  Herodot.  viii.  76.  Totcri  de  o>r  iritrra  iyivm  rii  ayytk&imn,  rovro 
ficv,  €s  r^v  vrja-iba  rrjv  ^VrraXccav,  fj^ra^v  2aXafiiM$r  re  K€ifjLtmf9  Kok  r^ 
ifntipov,  TToXXovr  r»v  Htpa-iav  airt^ifiaarav*  tovto  dt,  oretdi)  iybmmt 
fuacu  vvKT€s,  dv^op  fx€v  t6  an  €<nr(prjs  K€pas  KVKkovfuvoi  frp6t  ripf  2a* 
\aiuva'  dvrifyov  dc  oi  dy^\  r^i/  Kcov  rt  Koi  r^v  Kuv6crovp<M»  rtrayfupoi, 
KaT€LX^v  Tc  fJ^^xpi  Movyvxtrjs  irdvra  rhv  irop3fi6v  r^fri  tnjvirL 

He  had  previously  stated  Phal^rum  as  the  main  station  of  the  PtersiaD 
fleet ;  not  necessarily  meaning  that  the  whole  of  it  was  there.  The  pass- 
age which  I  have  just  transcribed  intimates  what  the  Persians  did  to 
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ring  the  night,  to  prevent  the  anticipated  flight  of 
the  Greeks,  and  then  to  attack  them  in  the  narrow 
strait  close  on  their  own  harbour,  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

accomplish  their  purpoee  of  surrounding  the  Greeks  in  the  harhoar  of 
Sdamis :  and  the  first  part  of  it,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  western 
(more  properly  north-western)  wing,  presents  no  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty, though  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  western  wing  extended 
before  the  movement  was  commenced.  Probably  it  extended  to  the 
harbour  of  Peirsus,  and  began  from  thence  its  night-movement  along 
the  Attic  coast  to  get  beyond  the  town  of  Salamis.  But  the  second 
put  of  the  passage  is  not  easy  to  comprehend,  where  he  states  that 
"  those  who  were  stationed  about  Keos  and  Kynosura  also  moved,  and 
beset  with  their  ships  the  whole  strait  as  far  as  Munychia."  What  places 
are  Keos  and  Kynosura,  and  where  were  they  situated  ?  The  only  known 
places  of  those  names,  are,  the  island  of  Keos,  not  far  south  of  Cape 
Sonium  in  Attica — and  the  promontory  Kynosura,  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  immediately  north  of  the  bay  of  Marathon.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  Herodotus  meant  this  latter  promontory, 
which  would  be  too  distant  to  render  the  movement  which  he  describes 
at  all  practicable :  even  the  island  of  Keos  is  somewhat  open  to  the 
aame  objection,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  of  being  too  distant. 
Hence  Barth^lemy,  Kruse,  Bahr,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  apply  the  names 
Keos  and  Kynosura  to  two  promontories  (the  southernmost  and  the 
•onth-eastemmost)  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  Kiepert  has  realised 
their  idea  in  his  newly  published  maps.  But  in  the  first  place,  no  au- 
thority is  produced  for  giving  these  names  to  two  promontories  in  the 
island,  and  the  critics  only  do  it  because  they  say  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  reasonable  meaning  to  this  passage  of  Herodotus.  In  the  next  place, 
if  we  admit  their  supposition,  we  must  suppose  that  before  this  night- 
WMvemeiU  commenced,  the  Persian  fleet  was  already  stationed  in  part  off 
ike  ieland  qf  Salamis :  which  appears  to  me  highly  improbable.  What- 
ever station  that  fleet  occupied  before  the  night- movement,  we  may  be 
Tery  sure  that  it  was  not  upon  an  island  then  possessed  by  the  enemy : 
it  was  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Attica :  and  the  names  Keos  and  Ky- 
nosura must  belong  to  some  unknown  points  in  Attica,  not  in  Salamis. 
I  cannot  therefore  adopt  the  supposition  of  these  critics,  though  on  the 
other  hand  Larcher  is  not  satisfactory  in  his  attempt  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections which  apply  to  the  supposition  of  Keos  and  Kynosura  as  com- 
monly understood.  It  is  difficult  in  this  case  to  reconcile  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  with  g^graphical  considerations,  and  I  rather  suspect 
that  on  this  occasion  the  historian  has  been  himself  misled  by  too  great 
a  desire  to  find  the  oracle  of  Bakis  truly  fulfilled.  It  is  from  Bakis  that 
he  copies  the  name  Kynosura  (viii.  77)' 
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Arittddai         Meanwhile  that  angry  controversy  among  the 
the  night      Grecian  chiefs,  in  the  midst  of  which  Themistokl^s 
Greek  fleet   had  Sent  ovcr  his  secret  envoy,  continued  without 
— Sformir*  abatement  and  without  decision.     It  was  the  in- 
that^they     terest  of  the  Athenian  general  to  prolong  the  de- 
b*the^p«^  bate,  and  to  prevent  any  concluding  vote,  until  the 
siani,  and     effect  of  his  Stratagem  should  have  rendered  retreat 
hu  become  impossible :  nor  was  prolongation  difficult  in  a  case 
SO  critical,  where  the  majority  of  cniets  was  on  one 
side  and  that  of  naval  force  on  the  other — espe- 
cially as  EurybiadSs  himself  was  favourable  to  the 
view  of  Themistoklfis.    Accordingly  the  debate  was 
still  unfinished  at  nightfall,  and  either  continued  ' 
all  night,  or  was  adjourned  to  an  hour  before  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  when  an  incident, 
interesting  as  well  as  important,  gave  to  it  a  new 
turn.     The  ostracised  AristeidSs  arrived  at  Salamis 
from  iEgina.     Since  the  revocation  of  his  sentence 
proposed  by  ThemistoklSs  himself,  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  revisiting  Athens,  and  he  now  for 
the  first  time  rejoined  his  countrymen  in  their  exile 
at  Salamis ;  not  uninformed  of  the  dissensions  raging, 
and  of  the  impatience  of  the  Peloponnesians  to 
retire  to  the  Isthmus.     He  was  the  first  to  bring 
the  news  that  such  retirement  had  become  imprac- 
ticable from  the  position  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which 
his  own  vessel  in  coming  from  iEgina  had  only 
eluded  under  favour  of  night.     He  caused  Themi- 
stoklSs  to  be  invited  out  from  the  assembled  synod 
of  chiefs,  and  after  a  generous  exordium  wherein 
he  expressed  his  hope  that  their  rivalry  would  for 
the  future  be  only  a  competition  in  doing  good  to 
their  common  country,  apprised  him  that  the  new 
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'Movement  of  the  Persians  excluded  all  hope  of  now 

'^hing  the  Isthmus  and  rendered  farther  debate 

^less.    Themistoklds  expressed  his  joy  at  the  in- 

feiligence,  and  communicated  his  own  secret  mes- 

^e  whereby  he  had  himself  brought  the  move- 

tdent  about,  in  order  that  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs 

xuight  be  forced  to  fight  at  Salamis  even  against 

their  own  consent.  He  moreover  desired  Aristeidfis 

to  go  himself  into  the  synod,  and  communicate  the 

news  :  for  if  it  came  from  the  lips  of  Themistoklds, 

the  Peloponnesians  would  treat  it  as  a  fabrication. 

So  obstinate  indeed  was  their  incredulity,  that  they 

refused  to  accept  it  as  truth  even  on  the  assertion 

of  Aristeid^s  :  nor  was  it  until  the  arrival  of  a  Te- 

nian  vessel,  deserting  from  the  Persian  fleet,  that 

they  at  last  brought  themselves  to  credit  the  actual 

posture  of  afiairs  and  the  entire  impossibility  of 

retreat.     Once  satisfied  of  this  fact,  they  prepared 

themselves  at  dawn  for  the  impending  battle '. 

Having  caused  his  land-force  to  be  drawn  up  Position  of 
along  the  shore  opposite  to  Salamis,  Xerxes  had  ord^r^he 
erected  for  himself  a  lofty  seat  or  throne,  upon  one  pi^;"^ 
of  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mount  -^galeos,  »*^''- 
near  the  Herakleion  and  immediately  overhanging 

• 

*  Herodot.  viii.  79, 80. 

Herodotus  states,  doubtless  correctly,  that  Aristeid^,  immediately 
after  he  had  made  the  communication  to  the  synod,  went  away,  not 
piretendiag  to  take  part  in  the  debate :  Plutarch  represents  him  as  pre- 
•ent  and  as  taking  part  in  it  (Aristeid^,  c.  9)-  According  to  Plutarch, 
Theroistoklds  desires  Aristeidds  to  assist  him  in  persuading  Eurybiadte: 
according  to  Herodotus,  Earybiad^  was  already  persuaded :  it  was  the 
Peloponnesian  chiefs  who  stood  out. 

The  details  of  Herodotus  will  be  found  throughout  both  more 
credible  and  more  consistent  than  those  of  Plutarch  and  the  later 
writers. 
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the  sea* — from  whence  he  could  plainly  review  all 
the  phases  of  the  combat  and  the  conduct  of  his  sub- 
ject troops.  He  was  persuaded  himself  that  they  had 
not  done  their  best  at  Artemisium,  in  consequence 
of  his  absence,  and  that  his  presence  would  inspire 
them  with  fresh  valour ;  moreover  his  royal  scribes 
stood  ready  by  his  side  to  take  the  names  both  of 
the  brave  and  of  the  backward  combatants.     Oq 
the  right  wing  of  his  fleet,  which  approached  Sala- 
mis  on  the  side  of  Eleusis  and  was  opposed  to  the 
Athenians  on  the  Grecian  left, — ^were  placed  the 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  ;  on  his  left  wing  the 
lonians^ — approaching  from  the  side  of  Peiraeus, 
and  opposed  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ^ginetans 
and  Megarians.     The  seamen  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
however,  had  been  on  ship-board  all  night,  in  making 
that  movement  which  had  brought  them  into  their 
actual  position :  while  the  Greek  seamen  now  began 
without  previous  fatigue,  fresh  from  the  animated 
harangues  of  Themistoklds  and  the  other  leaders: 
moreover  just  as  they  were  getting  on  board,  they 
were  joined  by  the  triremes  which  had  been  sent  to 

'  iEschylus,  Pere.  473 ;  Herodot.  viii.  90.  The  throne  with  sflfet 
feet,  upon  which  Xerxes  had  sat,  was  long  preserved  in  the  acropolis 
of  Athens — having  been  left  at  his  retreat.   Harpokration,  *Apyvp^finvs 

A  writer,  to  whom  Plutarch  refers, — Akestod6ru8 — affirmed  that  the 
seat  of  Xerxes  was  erected,  not  under  Mount  ^galeos,  but  much  farther 
to  the  north-west,  on  the  borders  of  Attica  and  the  Megarid,  under  tiie 
mountains  called  Kerata  (Plutarch,  Themistokl^,  13).  If  this  writer 
was  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  Attica,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
have  ascribed  an  astonishingly  long  sight  to  Xerxes  :  but  we  may  pro- 
bably take  the  assertion  as  a  sample  of  that  carelessness  in  geography 
which  marks  so  many  ancient  writers.  Ktesias  recognises  the  'Hpo- 
kXccov  (Persica,  c.  26). 

«  Herodot.  viii.  85 ;  Diodor.  xi.  16. 
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iEgina  to  bring  to  their  aid  iEakus  with  the  other 
iEakid  heroes.  Honoured  with  this  precious  heroic 
aid,  which  tended  so  much  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
the  Greeks,  the  iEginetan  trireme  now  arrived  just 
in  time  to  take  her  post  in  the  line,  having  eluded 
pursuit  from  the  intervening  enemy  * .  • 

The  Greeks  rowed  forward   from  the  shore  to  s]^|^igL 
attack  with  the  usual  paean  or  war  shout,  which  confusion 

'  .  and  corn- 

was  confidently  returned  by  the  Persians  ;  and  the  pietc  defeat 

latter  were  the  most  forward  of  the  two  to  begin  sians. 
the  fight :  for  the  Greek  seamen,  on  gradually  near- 
ing  the  enemy,  became  at  first  disposed  to  hesitate 
— and  even  backed  water  for  a  space,  so  that  some 
of  them  touched  ground  on  their  own  shore  :  until 
the  retrograde  movement  was  arrested  by  a  super- 
natural feminine  figure  hovering  over  them,  who 
exclaimed  with  a  voice  that  rang  through  the  whole 
fleet — '*  Ye  worthies,  how  much  farther  are  ye  going 
to  back  water  ?  "  The  very  circulation  of  this  fable 
attests  the  dubious  courage  of  the  Greeks  at  the 

'  Herodot.  viii.  83  ;  Platarch  (Themistokl^s,  c.  13  ;  Aristeid^s,  c.  9 ; 
Mopidas^  c.  21).  Plutarch  tells  a  story  out  of  Phanias  respecting  an 
incident  in  the  moment  before  the  action,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  find  suffi- 
cient ground  for  rejecting.  Theroistokl^s,  with  the  prophet  Euphrantid^, 
wms  offering  sacrifice  by  the  side  of  the  admiral's  galley,  when  three  beau- 
tiful youths,  nephews  of  Xerxes,  were  brought  in  prisoners.  As  the  fire 
wms  just  then  blazing  brill iant1y«  and  sneezing  was  heard  from  the  right, 
the  prophet  enjoined  Them istokl^s  to  offer  these  three  prisoners  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory offering  to  Dionysus  Om^stes  :  which  the  clamour  of  the  by- 
standers compelled  him  to  do  against  his  will.  Tliis  is  what  Plutarch 
states  in  his  life  of  Themistokl^s ;  in  his  life  of  AristeidSs,  he  affirms 
that  these  youths  were  brought  prisoners  from  Psyttaleia,  when  Aristei- 
dte  attacked  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  Now  Aristeid^s  did  not 
attack  Psyttaleia  until  the  naval  combat  was  nearly  over,  so  that  no 
prisoners  can  have  been  brought  from  thence  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action  :  there  could  therefore  have  been  no  Persian  prisoners  to 
sacrifice,  and  the  story  may  be  dismissed  as  a  fiction. 

VOL.   V.  N 
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commencement  of  the  battle  ^  The  brsre  Athenian 
captains  Ameinias  and  LykomdcUs  (the  former, 
brother  of  the  poet  u£schylas)  were  the  first  to 
obey  either  the  feminine  voice  or  the  inqiiratioiis 
of  their  own  ardour :  though  according  to  the  ver- 
sion  current  at  i£gina,  it  was  the  u£ginetan  ship, 
the  carrier  of  the  JSakid  heroes,  which  first  set  this 
honourable  example  *.  The  Naxian  Demokritus  was 
celebrated  by  Simonides  as  the  third  ship  in  actioii. 
Ameinias,  darting  forth  from  the  line,  charged  with 
the  beak  of  his  ship  full  against  a  Phcenidan,  and 
the  two  became  entangled  so  that  he  could  not 
again  get  clear :  other  ships  came  in  aid  on  both 
sides,  and  the  action  thus  became  general.  Hero- 
dotus, with  his  usual  candour,  tells  us  that  he  coold 
procure  few  details  about  the  action,  except  as  to 
what  concerned  Artemisia,  the  queen  of  his  own 
city :  so  that  we  know  hardly  anything  beyond  the 
general  facts.  But  it  appears  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ionic  Greeks,  many  of  whom  (apparently 

'  Herodot.   viii.   84.    ^oycuroy   dc  duuccXcvflrocrdlaif   &rr€   Kok  Sanr 

batyuovioi,  fuxp*'  kooov  eri  npvfwoM  awaKpov€a6€ ; 

iEschylas  (Pers.  396-415)  describes  finely  the  wftr-shout  of  Uie 
Greeks  and  the  response  of  the  Persians :  for  ^ery  good  reaaons,  he 
does  not  notice  the  incipient  backwardness  of  the  Greeks^  which  Hero- 
dotus brings  before  us. 

The  war-shout,  here  described  by  ^schylus,  a  warrior  actually  en- 
gaged, shows  us  the  difference  between  a  naval  combat  of  that  day  and 
the  improved  tactics  of  the  Athenians  fifty  years  afterwards,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Phorroio  especially  enjoins  on  hb 
men  the  necessity  of  silence  (Thucyd.  ii.  89). 

'  Simonides,  Epigram  138,  Bergk ;  Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Maligni- 
tate,  c.  36. 

According  to  Plutarch  (Theraist.  12)  and  Diodorus  (xi.  17),  it  was 
the  Persian  admiral's  ship  which  was  first  charged  and  captured :  if  the 
fact  had  been  so  ifischylus  would  probably  have  specified  it. 
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a  greater  number  than  Herodotus  likes  to  acknow- 
ledge) were  lukewarm  and  some  even  averse  ^ — the 
subjects  of  Xerxes  conducted  themselves  generally 
with  great  bravery:  Phcenicians,  Cyprians,  Kilikians, 
Egyptians,  vied  with  the  Persians  and  Medes  ser- 
ving as  soldiers  on  shipboard,  in  trying  to  satisfy 
the  exigent  monarch  who  sat  on  shore  watching  their 
behaviour.  Their  signal  defeat  was  not  owing  to  any 
want  of  courage — but,  first,  to  the  narrow  space 
which  rendered  their  superior  number  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  benefit :  next,  to  their  want  of  orderly 
line  and  discipline  as  compared  with  the  Greeks : 
thirdly,  to  the  fact  that  when  once  fortune  seemed 
to  turn  against  them,  they  had  no  fidelity  or  reci- 
procal attachment,  and  each  ally  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  or  even  to  run  down  others,  in  order  to 
effect  his  own  escape.  Their  numbers  and  absence  of 
concert  threw  them  into  confusion  and  caused  them 
to  run  foul  of  each  other  :  those  in  the  front  could 
not  recede,  nor  could  those  in  the  rear  advance^ : 
the  oar-blades  were  broken  by  collision — the  steers- 
men lost  control  of  their  ships,  and  could  no  longer 
adjust  the  ship's  course  so  as  to  strike  that  direct 
blow  with  the  beak  which  was  essential  in  ancient 
warfare.     After  some  time  of  combat,  the  whole 

>  Herodot.  viii.  85  ;  Diodor.  xi.  16.  iEschylasin  the  Peres,  though 
be  gives  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  fought  against  Athens, 
does  not  make  any  allusion  to  the  Ionic  or  to  any  other  Greeks  as 
haTing  formed  part  of  the  catalogue.  See  Blomfield  ad  iEschyl.  Pers. 
42.  Such  silence  easily  admits  of  explanation  :  yet  it  affords  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  believing  that  the  persons  so  omitted  did  not  fight  very 
heartily. 

»  Herodot.  viii.  86 ;  Diodor.  xi.  17.  The  testimony  of  the  former, 
both  to  the  courage  manifested  by  the  Pereian  fleet,  and  to  their  entire 
want  of  order  and  system,  is  decisive,  as  well  as  to  the  effect  of  the  per- 
sonal overlooking  of  Xerxes. 
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?-ssiiXLifc±*'  T^a"  rrr'^^'si  lan^f  ant  lecamdlsticwisUy 

ii;iiaciii«  miT  iiicim:r  r^^naint*!  *3CS!ic  lie  efforts 

ATiiie  zie  \--it**Ti;m   ^nEHnmi  «l  rue  jffL  which 
iait  "ne  rrsESv  r^sacmce  13  siminiiic.  broke  up 
ixm  irT*-^  3«enr-  ineai  rie  F9«izl  nrir.  ifcie  -£51- 
3if!aiis  m  ne  ziiac  jmerrraiad  lie  ifigfcit  of  ihc 
fi^:r.'''a?  13   rbauiniiL       EVsamicr^ns  the  Naxiin 
^^TFprrm  ^in:*  ^aur  jj  'nrr^  gagciLeri  Tr^f  scij»  ot  tbc 
p-rsais  -irxa  iis  iwn  anire  urirenie.     The  chief 
JLiaiij-iL  AriaoKEiiis.  'jrnafi:  3r  Xsraes.  anacked  at 
:cce  "3T  nr:  Overran  rrreme?.  SslL  riHanttr  trviDg 
li  icari  cce  ic  ijieax.  iid  tze  ii'isifcer  ot  dislin- 
riiikiai  Pery.i^s  in:  >koes  wiio  shared  bis  Me 
wa&  TzTj  rr^at- :  the  asoce  ao  as  kw  ot  them  knew 
boTT  Lz  ¥vz:ii,  w^i»  i3:oGi  the  Greek  seamen  who 
were  cast  1:1:5  r!ie  sea.  the  jreater  number  were 
swimii^ers  and  hid  tlie  mendir  shore  of  Salamis 
i:ear  al  hand.     It  appears  that  the  Phoenician  sea- 
men 01  the  deet  threw  the  blame  of  defeat  upon  the 
Ionic  Greeks  :  and  some  of  them,  driven  ashore  du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  battle  under  the  immediate 
throne  of  Xerxes,  excused  themselves  br  denoun- 

m 

cins:  the  others  as  traitors.  The  heads  of  the  Ionic 
leaders  misht  have  been  endangered  if  the  monarch 
had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes  an  act  of  surprising 
gallantry  by  one  of  their  number.  An  Ionic  trireme 
from  Samothrace  charged  and  disabled  an  Attic 

*  SifnoDides,  Epier.  13S,  Berek. 

'  Tbe  many  names  of  Persian  chiefs  whom  JEschyhis  reports  ai 
bavin^  hetn  ftlaio,  are  probably  for  the  most  part  inventions  of  his  owd, 
to  pleue  the  ears  of  hb  audience.  See  Blomfield,  Piv&t.  ad  JEschyL 
Pert.  p.  lii. 
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trireme,  but  was  herself  almost  immediately  run 
down  by  an  iEginetan.  The  Samothracian  crew, 
as  their  vessel  lay  disabled  on  the  water,  made 
Buch  excellent  use  of  their  missile  weapons,  that 
they  cleared  the  decks  of  the  i£ginetan,  sprung  on 
board,  and  became  masters  of  her.  This  exploit, 
passing  under  the  eyes  of  Xerxes  himself,  induced 
bim  to  treat  the  Phoenicians  as  dastardly  calum- 
oiators,  and  to  direct  their  heads  to  be  cut  off: 
bis  wrath  and  vexation  (Herodotus  tells  us)  were 
boundless,  and  he  scarcely  knew  on  whom  to  vent 
it*. 
In  this  disastrous  battle  itself,  as  in  the  debate  i^"^"- 

guisbea 

before  the  battle,  the  conduct  of  Artemisia  of  Hali-  gaiuntry  of 
kamassus  was  such  as  to  give  him  full  satisfaction.  tejo^L 
U  appears  that  this  queen  maintained  her  full  part 
in  the  battle  until  the  disorder  had  become  irretrie- 
wdhle  ;  she  then  sought  to  escape,  pursued  by  the 
A.thenian  trierarch  Ameinias,  but  found  her  progress 
obstructed  by  the  number  of  fugitive  or  embarrassed 
[X)mrades  before  her.  In  this  dilemma  she  preserved 
herself  from  pursuit  by  attacking  one  of  her  own 
comrades  ;  she  charged  the  trireme  of  the  Karian 
prince  Damasithymus  of  Kalyndus,  ran  it  down 
GUid  sunk  it,  so  that  the  prince  with  all  his  crew 
perished.  Had  Ameinias  been  aware  that  the  vessel 
which  he  was  following  was  that  of  Artemisia,  no- 
thing would  have  induced  him  to  relax  in  the  pur- 
suit— for  the  Athenian  captains  were  all  indignant 
Eit  the  idea  of  a  female  invader  assailing  their  city  ^ ; 

'  Herodot.  viii.  90. 

'  Compare  the  indignant  language  of  Demosthenes  a  centur\'  and  a 
:}uarter  afterwards,  respecting  the  second  Artemisiaqueen  of  Karia,  as  the 
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bat  knowing  her  ship  only  as  one  among  the  enemy, 
and  seeing  her  thus  charge  and  destroy  another 
enemy's  ship,  he  concluded  her  to  be  a  deserter, 
turned  his  pursuit  elsewhere,  and  suffered  her  to 
escape.    At  the  same  time,  it  so  happened  that  the 
destruction  of  the  ship  of  Damasithymus  happened 
under  the  eyes  of  Xerxes  and  of  the  persons  around 
him  on  shore,  who  recognized  the  ship  of  Artemisia, 
but  supposed  the  ship  destroyed  to  be  a  Greek. 
Accordingly  they  remarked  to  him,  '^  Master,  seest 
thou  not  how  well  Artemisia  fights,  and  how  she 
has  just  sunk  an  enemy's  ship  ?"     Assured  that  it 
was  really  her  deed,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  replied, 
''  My  men  have  become  women  ;  my  women,  men." 
Thus  was  Artemisia  not  only  preserved,  but  exalted 
to  a  higher  place  in  the  esteem  of  Xerxes  by  the 
destruction  of  one  of  his  own  ships  ;  among  the  crew 
of  which  not  a  man  survived  to  tell  the  true  story'. 

enemy  of  Athens — vfuls  d*  SyT€s  'A^voioc  pdpPtipop  &v6pwirov,  Koi  rovra 
yvvaUoy  <l>oPrjBfia'€<r6€  (Demosthenes,  De  Rhodior.  Libertat.  c.  x.  p.  197). 

^  Herodot.  viii.  87,  88,  93.  The  stpry  here  given  by  Herodotos  re- 
specting the  stratagem  whereby  Artemisia  escaped,  seems  sufficiently 
probable ;  and  he  may  have  heard  it  from  fellow-citizens  of  his  own 
who  were  aboard  her  vessel.  .Though  Plutarch  accuses  him  of  extra- 
vagant disposition  to  compliment  this  queen,  it  is  evident  that  he  does 
not  himself  like  the  stor}',  nor  consider  it  to  be  a  compliment ;  for  he 
himself  insinuates  a  doubt,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  she  ran  down  the 
Kalyndian  ship  intentionally,  or  came  accidentally  into  collision  with  it.*' 
Since  the  shock  was  so  destructive  that  the  Kalyndian  ship  was  com- 
pletely run  down  and  sunk,  so  that  every  man  of  her  crew  perished,  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  was  intentional ;  and  the  historian  merely 
suggests  a  possible  hypothesis  to  palliate  an  act  of  great  treachery. 
Though  the  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Kalyndian  ship  has  the  air  of 
truth,  however,  we  cannot  say  the  same  about  the  observation  of  Xerxes, 
and  the  notice  which  he  is  reported  to  have  taken  of  the  act :  all  this 
reads  like  nothing  but  romance. 

We  have  to  regret  (as  Plutarch  observes,  De  Malign.  Herodot.  p.  8T3) 
that  Herodotus  tells  us  so  much  less  about  others  than  about  Artemisia ; 
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Of  the  total  loss  of  either  fleet,  Herodotus  gives 
us  no  estimate ;  but  Diodorus  states  the  number  of 
ships  destroyed  on  the  Grecian  side  as  forty,  on 
the  Persian  side  as  two  hundred ;  independent  of 
those  which  were  made  prisoners  with  all  their 
erews.  To  the  Persian  loss  is  to  be  added,  the  de- 
struction of  all  those  troops  whom  they  had  landed 
before  the  battle  in  the  island  of  Psyttaleia :  as  soon 
as  the  Persian  fleet  was  put  to  flight,  AristeidSs 
carried  over  some  Grecian  hoplites  to  that  island, 
overpowered  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  death  to 
a  man.  This  loss  appears  to  have  been  much  de- 
plored, as  they  were  choice  troops  ;  in  great  propor- 
tion, the  native  Persian  guards  ^ 

Great  and  capital  as  the  victory  was,  there  yet  Expectj- 

.  r   \       -n       '         tioniofthe 

remained  after  it  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  Persian  Greeks  that 

^      ,   .  »    ^    •  •^«  •  1  ^    the  conflict 

fleet  to  maintain  even  mantime  war  vigorously,  not  would  be 
to  mention  the  powerful  land-force,  as  yet  unshaken,  fe^^"" 
And  the  Greeks  themselves,  immediately  after  they  ^^J^^J^^ 
had  collected  in  their  island,  as  well  as  could  be  personal 

safety — he 

done,  the  fragments  of  shipping  and  the  dead  sendshis 
bodies,  made  themselves  ready  for  a  second  en-  to  Asia. 
gagement^  But  they  were  relieved  from  this 
necessity  by  the  pusillanimity «  of  the  invading  mo- 
narch, in  whom  the  defeat  had  occasioned  a  sudden 
revulsion  from  contemptuous  confidence,  not  only 
to  rage  and  disappointment,  but  to  the  extreme  of 

bat  he  doubtless  heard  more  about  her  than  about  the  rest,  and  perhaps 
his  oiwn  relatives  may  have  been  among  her  contingent. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  95  ;  Plutarch,  Aristid.  c.  9 ;  iEschyl.  Pers.  454-470  ; 
Diodor.  xi.  19. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  96. 

■  The  victories  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  were  materially  aided 
by  the  personal  timidity  of  Xerxes,  and  of  Darius  Codomannus  at  Issus 
and  Arbela  (Arrian,  ii.  11,  6;  iii.  14,  3). 
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alarm  for  his  own  personal  safety.     He  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  feeling  of  mingled  wrath  and  mistrust 
against  bis  naval  force,  which  consisted  entirely  of 
subject  nations — Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Kilikians, 
Cyprians,  Pamphylians,  Ionic  Greeks,&c.,  with  a 
few  Persians  and  Medes  serving  on  board,  in  a  ca- 
pacity probably  not  well  suited  to  them.     None  of 
these  subjects  had  any  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  invasion,  or  any  other  motive  for  service  except 
fear,  while  the  sympathies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  were 
even  decidedly  against  it.     Xerxes   now  came  to 
suspect  the  fidelity,  or  undervalue  the  courage,  of 
all  these  naval  subjects^ ;  he  fancied  that  they  could 
make  no  resistance  to  the  Greek  fleet,  and  dreaded 
lest  the  latter  should  sail  forthwith  to  the  Helles- 
pont, so  as  to  break  down  the  bridge  and  intercept 
his  personal  retreat ;  for  upon  the  maintenance  of 
that  bridge  he  conceived  his  own  safety  to  turn, 
not  less  than  that  of  his  father  Darius,  when  re- 
treating from  Scythia,  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube*.    Against  the  Phoenicians, 
from  whom  he  had  expected  most,  his  rage  broke 
out  in  such  fierce  threats,  that  they  stole   away 
from  the  fleet  in  the  night,  and  departed  home- 
ward^.   Such  a  capital  desertion  made  future  naval 

*  See  this  feeling  especially  in  the  language  of  Mardonios  to  Xerxes 
(Herodot.  viii.  100),  as  well  as  in  that  put  into  the  mouth  of  Artemisia 
by  the  historian  (viii.  68),  which  indicates  the  general  conception  of  the 
historian  himself,  derived  from  the  various  information  which  reached 
him. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  10. 

'  This  important  fact  is  not  stated  by  Herodotus,  but  it  is  distinctly 
given  in  Diodorus,  xi.  19.     It  seems  probable  enough. 

If  the  tragedy  of  Phrynichus,  entitled  PhceniMtB,  had  been  preserved, 
we  should  have  known  more  about  the  position  and  behaviour  of  the 
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struggle  Still  more  hopeless,  and  Xerxes,  though  at 
first  breathing  revenge,  and  talking  about  a  vast 
mole  or  bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  strait  to 
Salamis,  speedily  ended  by  giving  orders  to  the 
whole  fleet  to  leave  Phal6rum  in  the  night — not 
without  disembarking,  however,  the  best  soldiers 
who  served  on  boards  They  were  to  make  straight 
for  the  Hellespont,  and  there  to  guard  the  bridge 
against  his  arrival^. 

This  resolution  was  prompted  by  Mardonius,  who  Xe"«»  >•«- 

,  8olve«  to  go 

saw  the  real  terror  which  beset  his  master,  and  back  him. 
read  therein  sufficient  evidence  of  danger  to  himself,  —advice"* 
When  Xerxes  despatched  to  Susa  intelligence  of  melidation" 
his  disastrous  overthrow,  the  feeline;  at  home  was  ®f  Mardo- 

'  o  nius,  who  18 

not  simply  that  of  violent  grief  for  the  calamity,  left  behind 
and  fear  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  monarch  :  it  to  finish 
was  farther  embittered  by  anger  against  Mardonius,  que^^of 

Greece. 
Fhcenician  contingent  in  this  invasion.     It  was  represented  at  Athens 

only  three  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis^  in  b.c.  477  or  476«  with 
Themistokles  as  choregus,  four  years  earlier  than  the  Perss  of  ^Eschylus, 
wliich  was  affirmed  by  Glaukus  to  have  been  (7rapair€irotrja'6ai)  altered 
from  it.  The  Choms  in  the  Phoenissae  consisted  of  Phoenician  women, 
possibly  the  widows  of  those  Phoenicians  whom  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be 
beheaded  afler  the  battle  (Herodot.  viii.  90,  as  Dr.  Blomfield  supposes, 
Pr»f.  ad  iEsch.  Pers.  p.  ix.),  or  only  of  Phoenicians  absent  on  the  expe- 
dition. The  fragments  remaining  of  this  tragedy,  which  gained  the 
prize,  are  too  scanty  to  sustain  any  conjectures  as  to  its  scheme  or 
details  (see  Welcker  Griechische  Tragoed.  vol.  i.  p.  26 ;  and  Droysen, 
Pfarynichos,  ^Eschylos,  und  die  Trilogie,  p.  4-6). 

>  Herodot.  ix.  32. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  97-107.  Such  was  the  terror  of  these  retreating 
seamen,  that  they  are  said  to  have  mistaken  the  projecting  cliff's  of 
Cape  ZostSr  (about  half-way  between  Peirseus  and  Sunium)  for  ships, 
and  redoubled  the  haste  of  their  flight  as  if  an  enemy  were  after  them — 
a  story  which  we  can  treat  as  nothing  better  than  silly  exaggeration  in 
the  Athenian  informants  of  Herodotus. 

Ktesias,  Pers.  c.  xxvi. ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  395  ;  the  two  latter  talk  about 
the  intention  to  carry  a  mole  across  from  Attica  to  Salamis,  as  if  it  had 
been  conceived  before  the  battle. 


i 
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ii^  MPffoirtd  his  confidence  by  the  dtssomsiTe  ad- 
rk;e  wtiich  ^he  had  giren  before  the  recent  dcpio- 
f ^/le  enf^eiue&t,  and  she  had  evenr  moCiTe  now 
to  em;fmra^e  a  proposition  indicating  solidtiide  for 

*  Compare  Herodot.  nL  10. 
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^  person,  as  well  as  relieving  herself  from  the  ob- 
Ugation  of  farther  service.     ''  If  Mardonius  desires 
to  remain  (she  remarked  contemptuously  ^)  by  all 
iueans  let  him  have  the  troops :   should  he  suc- 
ceed, thou  wilt  be  the  gainer :  should  he  even  perish, 
the  loss  of  some  of  thy  slaves  is  trifling,  so  long 
as  thou  remainest  safe,  and  thy  house  in  power. 
Thou  hast  already  accomplished  the  purpose  of  thy 
expedition,    in  burning  Athens."     Xerxes,  while 
adopting  this  counsel  and  directing  the  return  of 
his  fleet,  showed  his  satisfaction  with  the  Hali- 
karnassian  queen  by  entrusting  her  with  some  of 
his  children,  directing  her  to  transport  them  to 
Ephesus. 

The  Greeks  at  Salamis  learnt  ¥rith  surprise  and  The  Greeki 

pursue  too 

joy  the  departure  of  the  hostile  fleet  from  the  bay  of  PersUn 
PhalSrum,  and  immediately  put  themselves  in  pur-  asAn^ 
suit ;  following  as  far  as  the  island  of  Andros  with-  ^^^!|^m 
out  success.     ThemistoklSs  and  the  Athenians  are  g^^"^" 
even  said  to  have  been  anxious  to  push  on  forthwith  secret  mes- 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  there  break  down  the  bridge  xerxet. 
of  boats,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Xerxes 
— ^had  they  not  been  restrained  by  the  caution  of 
Eurybiad^s  and  the  Peloponnesians,    who  repre- 
sented that  it  was  dangerous  to  detain  the  Persian 
monarch  in  the  heart  of  Greece.     ThemistoklSs 
readily  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  divert  his  countrymen  from  the 
idea ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  the  faithful 
Sikinnus  a  second  time  to  Xerxes,  with  the  intima- 
tion that  he  (ThemistoklSs)  had  restrained  the  im- 
patience of  the  Greeks  to  proceed  without  delay  and 

1  Herodot.  viii.  101,  102. 
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burn  the  Hellespontine  bridge — and  that  he  had 
thus,  from  personal  friendship  to  the  monarch,  se- 
cured for  him  a  safe  retreat  ^     Though  this  is  the 
story  related  by  Herodotus,  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  with  the  great  Persian  land-force  in  the  heart 
of  Attica,  there  could  have  been  anv  serious  idea  of 
so  distant  an  operation  as  that  of  attacking  the 
bridge  at  the  Hellespont.     It  seems  more  probable 
that  ThemistoklSs  fabricated  the   intention,  with 
a  view  of  frightening  Xerxes  away,  as  well  as  of 
establishing  a  personal  claim  upon  his  gratitude  in 
reserve  for  future  contingences. 

Such  crafty  manoeuvres,  and  long-sighted  calcu- 
lations of  possibility,  seem  extraordinary  :  but  the 
facts  are  sufficiently  attested  —  since  Themisto- 
kl6s  lived  to  claim  as  well  as  to  receive  fulfil- 
ment of  the  obligation  thus  conferred — and  though 
extraordinary,  they  will  not  appear  inexplicable,  if 
we  reflect,  first,  that  the  Persian  game,  even  now 
after  the  defeat  of  Salamis,  was  not  only  not  de- 
sperate, but  might  perfectly  well  have  succeeded, 
if  it  had  been  played  with  reasonable  prudence : 
next,  that  there  existed  in  the  mind  of  this  eminent 
man  an  almost  unparalleled  combination  of  splendid 
patriotism,  long-sighted  cunning,  and  selfish  ra- 
pacity. Themistokl^s  knew  better  than  any  one 
else  that  the  cause  of  Greece  had  appeared  utterly 

»  Herodot.  viii.  109,  110;  Thucyd.  i.  137-  The  words  Ijy  ^Ittvd&s 
Trpoa-erroifjaaTo  may  probably  be  understood  in  a  sense  somewhat  larger 
than  that  which  they  naturally  bear  in  Thucydides.  In  point  of  fact — 
not  only  was  it  false,  that  ThemistoklSs  was  the  person  who  dissuaded 
the  Greeks  from  going  to  the  Hellespont — but  it  was  also  false,  that  the 
Greeks  had  ever  any  serious  intention  of  going  there.  Compare  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Themistokl.  c.  5. 


^ 
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lesperate,  only  a  few  hours  before  the  late  battle : 
noreover,  a  clever  man  tainted  with  such  constant 
;uilt  niight  naturally  calculate  on  being  one  day  de- 
tected and  punished,  even  if  the  Greeks  proved 
saccessful. 

He  now  employed  the  fleet  among  the  islands  of  Ji^"JJ|J^' 
the  Cyclades,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  fines  upon  the  fleet— 
them  as  a  punishment  for  adherence  to  the  Persian,  money  in 
He  first  laid  siege  to  Andros,  telling  the  inhabitants  des. 
that  he  came  to  demand  their  money,  bringing  with 
him  two  great  gods — Persuasion   and  Necessity. 
To  which  the  Andrians  replied,  that  **  Athens  was 
a  great  city  and  blest  with  excellent  gods  :  but  that 
they  were  miserably  poor,  and  that  there  were  two 
unkind  gods  who  always  stayed  with  them  and  would 
never  quit  the  island — Poverty  and  Helplessness  K 
In  these  gods  the  Andrians  put  their  trust,  refusing 
to  deliver  the  money  required  ;  for  the  power  of 
Athens  could  never  overcome  their  inability."  While 
the  fleet  was  engaged  in  contending  against  the  An- 
drians with  their  sad  protecting  deities,  Themisto- 
kl6s  sent  round  to  various  other  cities,  demanding 
from  them  private  sums  of  money  on  condition  of 
securing  them  from  attack.    From  Karystus,  Paros, 
and  other  places,  he  thus  extorted  bribes  for  himself 
apart  from  the  other  generals^,  but  it  appears  that 
Andros  was  found  unproductive,  and  after  no  very 
long  absence  the  fleet  was  brought  back  to  Salamis\ 

*  Herodot.  viii.  111.  iirti* hv^plovs  yt  tlvai  ycamcivas  is  rh.  yJyKrra 
daniKOvras,  Ka\  Btovs  bvo  dxpTjorovs  ovk  f<cXf iVciv  (r</>€<oi/  rr)i/  vrjaov,  aXX* 
dci  tf>iKox<op€€iv — UfPirjy  r€  leat  *AfirixcivirjV, 

Compare  Alkaeus,  Frogm.  90,  ed.  Dergk,  and  Herodot.  vii.  172. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  112;  Plutarch,  Theraistoklfis,  c.  21— who  cites  a 
few  bitter  lines  from  the  contemporary  poet  Timokreon. 

»  Herodot.  viii.  112-121. 
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The  intimation   sent  by  Themistokl^   perhaps 
had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  departure  of  Xerxes, 
who  remained  in  Attica  only  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  and  then  withdrew  his  army 
through  Boeotia  into  Thessaly,  where  Mardonius 
made  choice  of  the  troops  to  be  retained  for  his  fu- 
ture  operations.     He   retained   all   the   Persians, 
Medes,  Sakse,  Baktrians,  and  Indians,  horse  as  well 
as  foot,  together  with  select  detachments  of  the  re- 
maining contingents:  making  in  all,  according  to 
Herodotus,  300,000  men.     But  as  it  was  now  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  as  60,000  out  of  his 
forces,  under  Artabazus,  were   destined  to  escort 
Xerxes  himself  to  the  Hellespont,  Mardonius  pro- 
posed to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  to  postpone  far- 
ther military  operations  until  the  ensuing  spring^ 

Having  left  most  of  these  troops  under  the  or- 
ders of  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  Xerxes  marched 
away  with  the  rest  to  the  Hellespont,  by  the 
same  road  as  he  had  taken  in  his  advance  a  few 
months  before.  Respecting  his  retreat  a  plentiful 
stock  of  stories  were  circulated* — inconsistent  with 
each  other,  fanciful,  and  even  incredible :  Grecian 

»  Herodot.  viii.  114-126. 

'  llie  account  given  by  ^schylus  of  this  retiring  inarch  appears  to 
me  exaggerated,  and  in  several  points  incredible  (Perss,  482-513). 
That  they  suffered  greatly  during  the  inarch  from  want  of  provisions, 
is  doubtless  true,  and  that  many  of  them  died  of  hunger.  But  we  most 
consider  in  deduction — 1.  That  this  march  took  place  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  therefore  not  very  long  after  the  harvest 
2.  That  Mardonius  maintained  a  large  army  in  Thessaly  all  the  winter 
and  brought  them  out  in  fighting  condition  in  the  spring.  3.  Tlitt 
Artabazus  also  with  another  large  division  was  in  military  operation  io 
Thrace  all  the  winter,  after  having  escorted  Xerxes  into  safety. 

When  we  consider  these  facts,  it  will  seem  that  the  statements  of 
^schylus  even  as  to  the  sufferings  by  famine  must  be  taken  with  great 
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imagination,  in  the  contemporary  poet  iEschylus, 
as  well  as  in  the  Latin  moralizers  Seneca  or  Juve* 

allowance.  Bat  his  statement  about  the  passage  of  the  Strymon  ap- 
pears to  me  incredible,  and  I  regret  to  find  myself  on  this  point  differ- 
ing from  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  who  considers  it  an  undoubted  fact  (Hist. 
Greece,  ch.  xv.  p.  351,  2nd  ed.).  "  The  river  had  been  frozen  in  the 
night  hard  enough  to  bear  those  who  arrived  first.  But  the  ice  sud- 
denly gave  way  under  the  morning  sun,  and  numbers  perished  in  the 
waters" — so  Dr.  Thirlwall  states,  after  ^schylus — adding  in  a  note, 
"  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  Herodotus  when  he  is  describing  the  mi- 
•eries  of  the  retreat,  does  not  notice  this  disaster,  which  is  so  promi- 
nent in  the  narrative  of  the  Persian  messenger  in  iEschylus.  There 
can  however  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact :  and  perhaps  it  may  furnish  a 
Qseful  warning,  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  silence  of  Herodotus, 
aa  a  ground  for  rejecting  even  important  and  interesting  facts  which 
are  only  mentioned  by  later  writers,"  &:c. 

That  a  large  river  such  as  the  Strymon  near  its  mouth  (180  yards 
broad,  and  in  latitude  about  N.  40®  50*),  at  a  period  which  could  not  have 
been  later  than  the  beginning  of  November,  should  have  been  frozen 
over  in  one  night  so  hardly  and  firmly  as  to  admit  of  a  portion  of  the 
army  marching  over  it  at  daybreak — before  the  sun  became  warm — is 
a  statement  which  surely  requires  a  more  responsible  witness  than 
.£schylu8  to  avouch  it.  In  fact,  he  himself  describes  it  as  a  "  frost  out  of 
season"  (x^ifuav*  ampov),  brought  about  by  a  special  interposition  of  the 
gods.  If  he  is  to  be  believed,  none  of  the  fugitives  were  saved,  except 
sach  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  cross  the  Strymon  on  the  ice  during 
tbe  interval  between  break  of  day  and  the  sun's  heat.  One  would  ima- 
gine that  there  was  a  pursuing  enemy  on  their  track,  leaving  them  only 
a  short  time  for  escape  :  whereas  in  fact,  they  had  no  enemy  to  contend 
with — nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  subsistence.  During  the  ad- 
irancing  march  of  Xerxes,  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  thrown  over  the 
Strymon  :  nor  can  any  reason  be  given  why  that  bridge  should  not  still 
have  been  subsisting :  Artabazus  mast  have  recrossed  it  after  he  had 
accompanied  the  monarch  to  the  Hellespont.  I  will  add,  that  the  town 
and  fortress  of  Eion,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  re- 
mained as  an  important  strong-hold  of  the  Persians  some  years  after 
this  event,  and  was  only  captured,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the 
Athenians  and  their  confederates  under  Kimon. 

The  Athenian  auditors  of  the  Persse  would  not  criticise  nicely  the  hi- 
storical credibility  of  that  which  ^Eschylus  told  them  about  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  retreating  foe,  nor  his  geographical  credibility  when  he 
placed  Mount  Pangxus  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Strymon,  to  persons 
marching  out  of  Greece  (Persse,  494).  But  I  must  confess  that,  to  my 
mind,  his  whole  narrative  of  the  retreat  bears  the  stamp  of  the  poet 
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naP,  delighted  in  handling  this  invasion  with  the 
maximum  of  light  and   shadow — magnifying  the 
destructive  misery  and  humiliation  of  the  retreat  so 
as  to  form  an  impressive  contrast  with  the  super- 
human pride  of  the  advance,  and  illustrating  the 
antithesis  with  unbounded  licence  of  detail.    The 
sufferings  from  want  of  provision  were  doubtless 
severe,  and  are  described  as  frightful  and  death- 
dealing  :  the  magazines  stored  up  for  the  advancing 
march  had  been  exhausted,  so  that  the  retiring  army 
were  now  forced  to  seize   upon  the  corn  of  the 
country  through  which  they  passed — an  insufficient 
maintenance,  eked  out  by  leaves,  grass,  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  other  wretched  substitutes  for  food. 
Plague  and  dysentery  aggravated  their  misery,  and 
occasioned  many  to  be  left  behind  among  the  cities 
through  whose  territory  the  retreat  was  carried; 
strict  orders  being  left  by  Xerxes  that  these  cities 
should  maintain  and  tend  them.     After  forty-five 
days'  march  from  Attica,  he  at  length  found  himself 
at  the  Hellespont,  whither  his  fleet,  retreating  from 
Salamis,  had  arrived  long  before  him*.     But  the 
short-lived   bridge  had  already   been   knocked  to 
pieces  by  a  storm,  so  that  the  army  was  transport- 
ed on  shipboard  across  to  Asia,  where  it  first  ob- 
tained  comfort   and    abundance,    and   where   the 
change  from  privation  to  excess  engendered  new 

and  the  religious  man,  not  of  the  historical  witness.    And  my  confi- 
dence in  Herodotus  is  increased  when  I  compare  him  on  this  matter 
with  iEschylus — as  well  in  what  he  says  as  in  what  he  does  not  say. 
*  Juvenal,  Satir.  x.  178. 

II le  tamen  qualis  rediit,  Salamine  relictA, 
In  Caurum  atque  Eunim  solitus  ssevire  flagellis,  &c. 
^  Ilerodot.  viii.  130. 
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maladies.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  citizens 
of  Abddra  still  showed  the  gilt  scimitar  and  tiara, 
which  Xerxes  had  presented  to  them  when  he  halt- 
ed there  in  his  retreat,  in  token  of  hospitality  and 
satisfaction :  and  they  even  went  the  length  of  af- 
firming  that  never  since  his  departure  from  Attica 
liad  he  loosened  his  girdle  until  he  reached  their 
city.  So  fertile  was  Grecian  fancy  in  magnifying 
the  terror  of  the  repulsed  invader !  who  re-entered 
Sardis,  with  a  broken  army  and  humbled  spirit, 
only  eight  months  after  he  had  left  it  as  the  pre- 
sumed conqueror  of  the  western  world  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  Joy  of  the 
liberated  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  distribution 
either  on  land  or  sea,  and  passing  from  the  extreme  Ld  p^^ 
of  terror  to  sudden  ease  and  security,  indulged  in 
the  full  delight  and  self-congratulation  of  unexpect- 
ed victory.     On  the  day  before  the  battle,  Greece 
had  seemed  irretrievably  lost :  she  was  now  saved 
even  against  all  reasonable  hope,  and  the  terrific 
cloud  impending  over  her  was  dispersed^.     In  the 
division  of  the  booty,  the  iEginetans  were  adjudged 
to  have  distinguished  themselves  most  in  the  ac- 

>  See  the  account  of  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  in  Herodotus,  viii.  1 15- 
120,  with  many  stories  which  he  mentions  only  to  reject.  The  de- 
scription given  in  the  Persae  of  iEschylus  (v.  486,515,570)  is  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit.  The  strain  reaches  its  loudest  pitch  in  Justin 
(ii.  13),  who  tells  us  that  Xerxes  was  ohliged  to  cross  the  strait  in  a 
fishing-boat.  "  Ipse  cum  paucis  Abydon  contendit.  Ubi  cum  solutum 
pontem  hibernis  tempestatibus  offendisset,  piscatorift  scaph&  trepidus 
tnyecit.  Erat  res  spectaculo  digna  et,  aestimatione  sortis  humanae,  re- 
mm  varietate  miranda — in  exiguo  latentem  videre  navigio,  quern  paulo 
ante  vix  sequor  omne  capiebat :  carentem  etiam  omni  servorum  mini- 
sterio,  cujus  exercitus  propter  multitudioem  terris  graves  erant." 

'  Herodot.  viii.  109*  fffiels  Bi,  (vprjfia  yap  cvprfKafitv  rjpfat  airrovs  kqI 
r^p  'EXXoda  fi^  diMiuofifV  &p^pa£  <f>€vyoirras, 
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tion,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  choice  lot ;  v^hile 
various  tributes  of  gratitude  were  also  set  apart  for 
the  gods.     Among  them  were  three  Phoenician  tri- 
remes, which  were  offered  in  dedication  to  Ajax  at 
Salamis,  to  AthSnS  at  Sunium,  and  to  Poseidon  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth :  farther  presents  were  sent 
to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  who,  on  being  asked  whether 
he  was  satisfied,  replied  that  all  had  done  their  duty 
to  him  except  the  iEginetans  :  from  them  he  re- 
quired additional  munificence  on  account  of  the 
prize  awarded  to  them,  and  they  were  constrained 
to  dedicate  in  the  temple  four  golden  stars  upon  a 
staff  of  brass,  which  Herodotus  himself  saw  there. 
Next  to  the  iEginetans,  the  second  place  of  honour 
was  awarded  to  the  Athenians  ;  the  ^ginetan  Po- 
ly kritus,  and  the  Athenians  £umen^s  and  Ameinias, 
being  ranked  first  among  the  individual  combat- 
ants ^     Respecting  the  behaviour  of  Adeimantus 
and  the  Corinthians  in  the  battle,  the  Athenians  of 
the  time  of  Herodotus  drew  the  most  unfavourable 
picture,  representing  them  to  have  fled  at  the  com- 
mencement and  to  have  been  only  brought  back  by 
the  information  that  the  Greeks  were  gaining  the 
victory.     Considering  the  character  of  the  debates 
which  had  preceded,  and  the  impatient  eagerness 
manifested  by  the  Corinthians  to  fight  at  the  Isth- 
mus instead  of  at  Salamis,  some  such  backwardness 
on  their  part,  when  forced  into  a  battle  at  the  latter 
place,  would  not  be  in  itself  improbable:  yet  in 
this  case  it  seems  that  not  only  the  Corinthians 
themselves,  but  also  the  general  voice  of  Greece, 
contradicted  the  Athenian  story,  and  defended  them 

*  Herodot.  viii.  93-122 ;  Diodor.  xi.  27. 
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%s  having  behaved  with  bravery  and  forwardness. 
We  must  recollect  that  at  the  time  when  Herodotus 
probably  collected  his  information,  a  bitter  feeling 
of  hatred  prevailed  between  Athens  and  Corinth, 
and  Aristeus  son  of  Adeimantus  was  among  the  most 
eflScient  enemies  of  the  former*. 

Besides  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  valour,  the  Honours 

1  •    /•  1        T     1  •     1  !•     T  rcnderedto 

chiefs  at  the  Isthmus  tried  to  adjudicate  among  Themuto- 
themselves  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  skill  and  ^' 
wisdom.  Each  of  them  deposited  two  names  on 
the  altar  of  Poseidon :  and  when  these  votes  came 
to  be  looked  at,  it  was  found  that  each  man  had 
voted  for  himself  as  deserving  the  first  prize,  but 
that  ThemistoklSs  had  a  large  majority  of  votes  for 
the  second*.  The  result  of  such  voting  allowed  no 
man  to  claim  the  first  prize,  nor  could  the  chiefs 

*  Ilerodot.  viii.  94  ;  ThucycL  i.  42,  103.  t6  a(f>obpov  fila-os  from  Co- 
rinth  towards  Athens.     About  Aristeus,  Thucyd.  ii.  67. 

Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malignit.  p.  870)  employs  many  angry  words 
in  refating  this  Athenian  scandal,  which  the  historian  himself  does  not 
vphold  as  truth.  The  story  advanced  by  Dio  Chrysostom  (Or.  xxxvii. 
p.  456),  that  Herodotus  asked  for  a  reward  from  the  Corinthians,  and 
oo  being  refused,  inserted  this  story  into  his  history  for  the  purpose  of 
being  revenged  upon  them,  deserves  no  attention  without  some  reason- 
able evidence :  the  statement  of  Diyllus,  that  he  received  ten  talents 
from  the  Athenians  as  a  reward  for  his  history,  would  be  much  less 
improbable,  so  far  as  the  fact  of  pecuniary  reward,  apart  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  sum  :  but  this  also  requires  proof.  Dio  Chr^'sostom  is 
not  satisfied  with  rejecting  this  tale  of  the  Athenians^  but  goes  the 
length  of  affirming  that  the  Corinthians  carried  off  the  palm  of  bravery 
and  were  the  cause  of  the  victory.  The  epigrams  of  Simonides,  which 
he  cites,  prove  nothing  of  the  kind  (p.  459).  Marcellinus  (Vit.  Thucyd 
p.  xyi.  insinuates  a  charge  against  Herodotus,  something  like  that  of 
Plutarcn  and  Dio. 

■  Herodot.  viii.  123.  Plutarch  (Themist.  c.  17:  compare  De  He- 
rodot. Malign,  p.  871)  states  that  each  individual  chief  gave  his  second 
vote  to  Themistokl^s.  The  more  we  test  Herodotus  by  comparison 
with  others,  the  more  we  shall  find  him  free  from  the  exaggerating 
spirit. 
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give  a  second  prize  without  it ;  so  that  Themisto- 
klSs  was  disappointed  of  his  reward,  though  exalted 
so  much  the  higher,  perhaps  through  that  very  dis- 
appointment, in  general  renown.     He  went  shortly 
afterwards  to  Sparta,  where  he  received  from  the 
Lacedaemonians  honours  such  as  were  never  paid, 
before  nor  afterwards,  to  any  foreigner.     A  crown 
of  olive  was  indeed  given  to  EurybiadSs  as  the  first 
prize,  but  a  like  crown  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
ferred  on  ThemistoklSs   as   a  special  reward  for 
unparalleled  sagacity  ;  together  with  a  chariot,  the 
finest  which  the  city  afforded.     Moreover,  on  his 
departure,  the  300  select  youths  called  Hippeis, 
who  formed  the  active  guard  and   police   of  the 
country,  all  accompanied  him  in  a  body  as  escort 
of  honour  to  the  frontiers  of  Tegea^    Such  demon- 
strations were  so  astonishing,  from  the  haughty 
and  immoveable  Spartans,  that  they  were  ascribed 
by  some  authors  to  their  fear  lest  Themistokl^s 
should  be  offended  by  being  deprived  of  the  general 
prize — and  they  are  even  said  to  have  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Athenians  so  much,  that  he  was 
displaced  from  his  post  of  general  and  Xanthippus 
nominated^.     Neither  of  these  last  reports  is  likely 
to  be  true,  nor  is  either  of  them  confirmed  by  Hero- 
dotus :  the  fact  that  Xanthippus  became  general  of 
the  fleet  during  the  ensuing  year,  is  in  the  regular 
course  of  Athenian  change  of  officers,  and  implies 
no  peculiar  jealousy  of  ThemistoklSs. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  124  ;  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  17. 

'  Diodor.  xi.  27 :  compare  Herodot.  viii.  125«  and  Thacyd.  i.  74. 
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BATTLES  OF  PLAT^EA  AND  MY  KALE.— FINAL  REPULSE 

OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

Though  the  defeat  at  Salamis  deprived  the  Persians  The  Per- 
of  all  hope  from  farther  maritime  attack  of  Greece,  after  re- ' 
they  still  anticipated  success  by  land  from  the  en-  or^,"^™ 
suing  campaign  of  Mardonius.  Their  fleet,  after  ha-  21^^",*^ 
ving  conveyed  the  monarch  himself  with  his  ac-  fpuectsin 

^  ^  the  spnng 

companying  land-force  across  the  Hellespont,  re-  atsamos. 
tired  to  winter  at  KymS  and  Samos :  in  the  latter 
of  which  places  large  rewards  were  bestowed  upon 
TheomSstor  and  Phylakus,  two  Samian  captains 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  late  en- 
gagement. TheomSstor  was  even  nominated  de- 
spot of  Samos  under  Persian  protection  ^  Early  in 
the  spring  they  were  reassembled,  to  the  number  of 
400  sail,  but  without  the  Phcenicians,  at  the  naval 
station  of  Samos,  intending  however  only  to  main- 
tain a  watchful  guard  over  Ionia,  and  hardly  sup- 
posing that  the  Greek  fleet  would  venture  to  attack 
them*. 

For  a  long  time,  the  conduct  of  that  fleet  was  b.c.  479. 
such  as  to  justify  such  belief  in  its  enemies.     As-  fleet  assem. 
sembled  at  -^gina  in  the  spring,  to  the  number  of  gjring  at** 
no  ships,  under  the  Spartan  king  Leotychidfis,  it  ^^^ 
advanced  as  far  as  Delos,  but  not  farther  eastward : 
nor  could  all  the  persuasions  of  Chian  and  other 
Ionian  envoys,  despatched  both  to  the  Spartan  au- 

*  Herodot.  viii.  85.  '  Herodot.  viii.  130;  Diodor.  xi.  27. 
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thorities  and  to  the  fleet,  and  promising  to  revolt 
from  Persia  as  soon  as  the  Grecian  fleet  should  ap- 
pear, prevail  upon  LeotychidSs  to  hazard  any  ag- 
gressive enterprise.     Ionia  and  the  western  waters 
of  the  iEgean  had  now  been  for  fifteen  years  com- 
pletely under  the  Persians,  and  so  little  visited  by 
the  Greeks,  that  a  voyage  thither  appeared,  espe- 
cially to  the  maritime  inexperience  of  a  Spartan 
king,  like  going  to  the  Pillars  of  H6rakl6s* — not  less 
venturesome  than  the  same  voyage  appeared,  fifty- 
two  years  afterwards,  to  the  Laced8emonian  admiral 
Alkidas,  when  he  first  hazarded  his  fleet  amidst  the 
preserved  waters  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  hurried  and  disastrous  retreat  of 
Xerxes  had  produced  less  disaffection  among  his 
subjects  and  allies  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  the  Thessa- 
lian  Aleuadae*,  and  the  Boeotian  leaders,  still  re- 
mained in  hearty  cooperation  with  Mardonius :  nor 

'  Herodot.  viii.  131,  132  :  compare  Thucyd.  iii.  29-32. 

Herodotus  says,  that  the  Chian  envoys  had  great  difficulty  in  in- 
ducing Leoty chides  to  proceed  even  as  far  as  Delos — rd  yap  vpoattripm 
irav  Sfiwi'  ^v  ToitTi  "EXXi/crt,  oihe  rav  ;(0)pa>v  cov(ri  ffjur^lpourt,  arpart^ 
T€  irdvra  TrXea  cdo/cci  flvcu'  ttjv  dc  ^dfiov  iirurriaTO  d6(fj  koi  'HpaicKias 
arrfkas  Tcroi/  air€xti.v, 

lliis  last  expression  of  Herodotus  has  heen  erroneously  interpreted 
by  some  of  the  commentators  as  if  it  were  a  measure  of  the  geogra- 
phical ignorance,  either  of  Herodotus  himself,  or  of  those  whom  he  is 
describing.  In  my  judgement,  no  inferences  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
founded  upon  it :  it  marks  fear  of  an  enemy's  country  which  they  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  visit,  and  where  they  could  not  calculate  the 
risk  beforehand — rather  than  any  serious  comparison  between  one  di- 
stance and  another.  Speaking  of  our  forefathers,  such  of  them  as  were 
little  used  to  the  sea,  we  might  say — "  A  voyage  to  Bordeaux  or  Lisbon 
seemed  to  them  as  distant  as  a  voyage  to  the  Indies," — by  which  we 
should  merely  affirm  something  as  to  their  state  of  feeling,  not  as  to 
their  geographical  knowledge. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  I,  2,  67  ;  viii.  136. 
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were  there  any,  except  the  Phocians,  whose  fidelity 
to  him  appeared  questionable,  among  all  the  Greeks 
north-west  of  the  boundaries  of  Attica  and  Mega- 
ris.     It  was  only  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  that  General  ad- 

-  •  ^        Tfc     •  1  'x  1  herencc  of 

any  actual  revolt  occurred.     Potidaea,  situated  on  themedi- 
the  Isthmus  of  Pall^nfi,  together  with  the  other  ti°Mapdo-' 
towns  in  the  long  tongue  of  PallSn^,  declared  them-  ^vJl^of 
selves   independent:    and  the  neighbouring  town  ^^^^^ 
of  Olynthus,  occupied  by  the  semi-Grecian  tribe  of  besieged  in 
Bottiaeans,  was  on  the  point  of  following  their  ex-  Artabazus. 
ample.     The  Persian  general  Artabazus,  on  his  re- 
turn from  escorting  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont,  un- 
dertook the  reduction  of  these  towns,  and  succeeded 
perfectly  with  Olynthus.     He  took  the  town,  slew 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  handed  it  over  to  a  fresh 
population,  consisting  of  Chalkidic  Greeks  under 
Kritobulus  of  Tor6n6.     It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Olynthus,  afterwards  a  city  of  so  much  consequence 
and  interest,  first  became  Grecian  and  Chalkidic. 
But  Artabazus  was  not  equally  successful  in  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  the  defence  of  which  was  aided 
by  citizens  from  the  other  towns  in  Pall^nfi.  A  plot 
which  he  concerted  with  Timoxenus,  commander  of 
the  Skidnaean  auxiliaries  in  the  town,  became  acci- 
dentally disclosed  :  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops 
perished  while  attempting  to  pass  at  low  tide  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  which  were  built  across  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  narrow  isthmus  joining  the 
Pallenaean  peninsula  to  the  mainland :    and  after 
three  months  of  blockade,  he  was  forced  to  renounce 
the  enterprise,  withdrawing  his   troops   to  rejoin 
Mardonius  in  Thessaly*. 

>  Herodot.  viii.  128,129. 
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Mardonius.       The  latter,  before  he  put  himself  in  motion  for 

teriig'Tn  the  Spring  campaign,  thought  it  advisable  to  con- 

J^^^'  suit  the  Grecian  oracles,  especially  those  within  the 

operations  Umits  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis.     He  sent  a  Karian 

in  tne 

spring  in      named  Mys,  familiar  with  the  Greek  as  well  as  the 

Bccotia.  He   _ 

consults  the  Kariau  language,  to  consult  Trophonius  at  Leba- 
oracles.  dcia,  Amphiaraus  and  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at 
Thebes,  Apollo  at  Mount  Pt6on  near  Akraephiae, 
and  Apollo  at  the  Phocian  Abse.  This  step  was 
probably  intended  as  a  sort  of  ostentatious  respect 
towards  the  religious  feelings  of  allies  upon  whom 
he  was  now  very  much  dependent :  but  neither  the 
questions  put,  nor  the  answers  given,  were  made 
public :  and  the  only  remarkable  fact  which  Hero- 
dotus had  heard,  was,  that  the  priest  of  the  Ptdian 
Apollo  delivered  his  answer  in  Karian,  or  at  least 
in  a  language  intelligible  to  no  person  present  ex- 
cept the  Karian  Mys  himself*.  It  appears  however 
that  at  this  period,  when  Mardonius  was  seeking  to 
strengthen  himself  by  oracles,  and  laying  his  plans 
for  establishing  a  separate  peace  and  alliance  with 
Athens  against  the  Peloponnesians,  some  persons 
in  his  interest  circulated  predictions,  that  the  day 
was  approaching  when  the  Persians  and  the  Athe- 
nians jointly  would  expel  the  Dorians  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus*.    The  way  was  thus  paved  for  him  to 

^  Herodot.  viii.  134,  135  ;  Paiisanias,  ix.  24,  3. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  141.  Acuc€6aifi6vioi  bi, €UHifjanj<r6€vr€s  ru^p  Xoyiw, 

&s  axf>€as  XP^^^  ^^^*'  ^f^  roia-i  rtXXoio-c  ^<opi€v<n  cmriWriy  ^fc  IlrXoiror- 
tnja-ov  vn6  M^d<av  re  Koi  *A$Tjvaici>v,  Kopra  rt  Vi€ta'av  fA^  6fidkoy^awa'i  rfi 
H€p(rff  *A$rfV(uoi,  &c. 

Such  oracles  must  have  been  generated  by  the  hopes  of  the  meditiMg 
party  in  Greece  at  this  particular  moment :  there  is  no  other  point  of 
time  to  which  they  could  be  at  all  adapted — no  other,  in  which  expul- 
sion of  all  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus,  by  united  Persians  and 


A 
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send  an  envoy  to  Athens — Alexander  kine:  of  Ma-  Mardonius 

J  .  sends  Alex- 

cedon ;  who  was  instructed  to  make  the  most  se-  ander  of 
ductive  offers,  to  promise  reparation  of  all  the  da-  to*Athens, 
mage  done  in  Attica  as  well  as  the  active  future  ^^^^^ 
friendship  of  the  Great  King,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  ^^^^ 
Athenians  a  large  acquisition  of  new  territory  as  the  !>««»• 
price  of  their  consent  to  form  with  him  an  equal 
and  independent  alUance\  The  Macedonian  prince 
added  warm  expressions  of  his  own  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Athenians,  recommending  them  as  a 
sincere  friend  to  embrace  propositions  so  advan- 
tageous as  well  as  so  honourable  :  especially  as  the 
Persian  power  must  in  the  end  prove  too  much  for 
them,  and  Attica  lay  exposed  to  Mardonius  and  his 
Grecian  allies,  without  being  covered  by  any  com- 
mon defence  as  Peloponnesus  was  protected  by  its 
Isthmus  ^ 

This  offer,  despatched  in  the  spring,  found  the 
Athenians  re-established  wholly  or  partially  in  their 
half-ruined  city.  A  simple  tender  of  mercy  and 
tolerable  treatment,  if  despatched  by  Xerxes  from 
Thermopylae  the  year  before,  might  perhaps  have 
been  sufficient  to  detach  them  from  the  cause  of 
Hellas  :  and  even  at  the  present  moment,  though 
the  pressure  of  overwhelming  terror  had  disap- 
peared, there  were  many  inducements  for  them  to 

Athenians,  could  be  even  dreamt  of.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  indeed 
said  here  "  to  call  to  mind  the  prophecies," — as  if  these  latter  were  old, 
and  not  now  produced  for  the  first  time.  But  we  must  recollect  that  a 
fabricator  of  prophecies,  such  as  Onoroakritus,  would  in  all  probability 
at  once  circulate  them  as  old  ;  that  is,  as  forming  part  of  some  old  col- 
lection like  that  of  Bakis  or  Musseus.  And  Herodotus  doubtless  him- 
self believed  them  to  be  old,  so  that  he  would  naturally  give  credit  to 
the  Lacedemonians  for  the  same  knotvledge,  and  suppose  them  to  be 
alarmed  by  "  calling  these  prophecies  to  mind." 

>  Herodot.  ix.  7-  '  Herodot.  viii.  142. 
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accede  to  the  proposition  of  Mardonius.     The  alli- 
ance of  Atliens  would  ensure  to  the  Persian  general 
unquestionable   predominance  in  Greece,  and  to 
Athens  herself  protection  from  farther  ravage  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  playing  the  winning  game: 
while  his  force,  his  position,  and  his  alliances,  even 
as  they  then  stood,  threatened  a  desolating  and 
doubtful  war,  of  which  Attica  would  bear  the  chief 
brunt.     Moreover  the  Athenians  were  at  this  time 
suffering  privations  of  the  severest  character ;  for 
not  only  did  their  ruined  houses  and  temples  re- 
quire to  be  restored,  but  they  had  lost  the  harvest 
of  the  past  summer  together  with  the  seed  of  the  past 
autumn  ^     The  prudential  view  of  the  case  being 
thus  favourable  to  Mardonius  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  especially  strengthened  by  the  distress  which 
reigned  at  Athens,    the  Lacedaemonians  were  so 
Temptation  much  afraid  lest  Alexander  should  carry  his  point, 
toaccepT     that  they  sent  envoys  to  dissuade  the  Athenians 
fearofthe"  ^^^^  listening  to  him,  as  well  as  to  tender  succour 
^iT^^Tt*    during   the  existing  poverty  of  the  city.     After 
she  would    having  heard  both  parties,  the  Athenians  delivered 
Lacediemo-  their  reply  in  terms  of  solemn  and  dignified  resolu- 
sent  to^^^'  tion,  which  their  descendants  delighted  in  repeating, 
prele^^^       To  Alexander  they  said  :  **  Cast  not  in  our  teeth 
that  the  power  of  the  Persian  is  many  times  greater 
than  ours  :  we  too  know  that,  as  well  as  thou  :  but 

*  Herodot.  viii.  142.  Ili€(evfi€Poi<ri  fUvToi  vfup  uvva\06iA/tBa  (say 
the  Spartan  envoys  to  the  Athenians),  koL  ^t  KafmS>v  tcmprjBrjn 
^if&p  rjdrj,  Koi  oTi  olKo<f}66prja-$€  xp^^^^  ^^1  iroXXc^y.  Seeing  that  this  is 
spoken  before  the  invasion  of  Mardonius,  the  loss  of  two  crops  must  in- 
clude the  seed  of  the  preceding  autumn  :  and  the  advice  of  Themistokl^ 
to  his  countrymen — nal  ra  oIkIt^v  t€  dvankaa-da-0«o,  koi  <nr6pov  dvoKut 
fX^Tcj  (viii.  109) — must  have  been  found  impracticable  in  most  cases  to 
csiTry  into  effect. 
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we  nevertheless  love  freedom  well  enough  to  resist 
him  in  the  best  manner  we  can.  Attempt  not  the 
vain  task  of  talking  us  over  into  alliance  with  him. 
Tell  Mardonius  that  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  con- 
tinue in  his  present  path,  we  will  never  contract 
alliance  with  Xerxes :  we  will  encounter  him  in  our 
own  defence,  putting  our  trust  in  the  aid  of  those 
gods  and  heroes  to  whom  he  has  shown  no  reve- 
rence, and  whose  houses  and  statues  he  has  burnt. 
Come  thou  not  to  us  again  with  similar  propositions, 
nor  persuade  us,  even  in  the  spirit  of  good-will, 
into  unholy  proceedings :  thou  art  the  guest  and 
friend  of  Athens,  and  we  would  not  that  thou 
shouldst  suffer  injury  at  our  hands \" 

To  the  Spartans,  the  reply  of  the  Athenians  was  Resolute 
of  a  similar  decisive  tenor  :  protesting  their  uncon-  Athenians, 
querable  devotion  to  the  common  cause  and  liber-  minatfoJto 
tie«  of  Hellas,  and  promising  that  no  conceivable  ^^^^^ 
temptations,  either  of  money  or  territory,  should  spiteof 
induce  them  to  desert  the  ties  of  brotherhood,  com-  sent  suflfer- 

in  ST 

mon  language  and  rehgion.  So  long  as  a  single 
Athenian  survived,  no  alliance  should  ever  be  made 
with  Xerxes.  They  then  thanked  the  Spartans  for 
offering  them  aid  during  the  present  privations  : 
but  while  declining  such  offers,  they  reminded  them 
that  Mardonius,  when  apprised  that  his  propositions 
were  refused,  would  probably  advance  immediately, 
and  they  therefore  earnestly  desired  the  presence 
of  a  Peloponnesian  army  in  Bceotia  to  assist  in 

'  Lykurgusthe  Athenian  orator,  in  alluding  to  this  incident  a  century 
and  a  half  afterwards,  represents  the  Athenians  as  having  been  "  on 
the  point  of  stoning  Alexander" — fUKpov  ddv  icarcXcvo-av  (Lykurg. 
cent.  Leokrat.  c.  17,  p.  186) — one  among  raany  specimens  of  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  these  orators  deal  with  past  history. 
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the   defence   of   Attica \      The   Spartan   envoys, 

promising  fulfilment  of  this  request',  and  satisfied 

to   have   ascertained   the   sentiments   of  Athens, 

departed. 

Selfish  in-        Such  uushakcu  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Athe- 

displayed     niaus  to  the  general  cause  of  Greece,  in  spite  of 

and  Se       present  suffering  combined  with  seductive  offers  for 

Pciopwne.  jy^g  future,  was  the  just  admiration  of  their  descend- 

Athcna  ^"*®  ^^^  ^^^  frequent  theme  of  applause  by  their 
orators^.  But  among  the  contemporary  Greeks  it 
was  hailed  only  as  a  relief  from  danger,  and  repaid 
by  a  selfish  and  ungenerous  neglect.  The  same 
feeling  of  indifference  towards  all  Greeks  outside  of 
their  own  Isthmus,  which  had  so  deeply  endangered 
the  march  of  affairs  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  now 
manifested  itself  a  second  time  among  the  Spartans 
and  Peloponnesians.  The  wall  across  the  Isthmus, 
which  they  had  been  so  busy  in  constructing  and 
on  which  they  had  relied  for  protection  against  the 
land-force  of  Xerxes,  had  been  intermitted  and  left 

'  Herodot.  viii.  143,  144  ;  Plutarch,  Aristeid^,  c.  10.  According 
to  Plutarch,  it  was  AristeidSs  who  proposed  and  prepared  the  reply  to 
be  delivered.  But  here  as  elsewhere,  the  loose,  exaggerating  style  of 
Plutarch  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
Herodotus. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  7*  <rvv6€fi€voi  dt  ^fuv  t6u  Il€p<njv  avrt&ataSiu  is  ripf 

BoUtTlTJP,  &c. 

Diodorus  gives  the  account  of  this  embassy  to  Athens  substantially 
in  the  same  manner,  coupling  it  however  with  some  erroneous  motives 
(xi.  2S). 

'  Herodot.  ix.  7.  eiriardfuvoi  rt  Sri  K€pbak€^€p6v  ion  SficXayittP  rf 
Tiipaji  fJLoXXov  fj  iroXc/icciy,  &c. 

The  orators  are  not  always  satisfied  with  giving  to  Athens  the  credit 
which  she  really  deserved  :  they  venture  to  represent  the  Athenians  as 
having  refused  these  brilliant  offers  from  Xerxes  on  his  first  invasion, 
instead  of  from  Mardonius  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Xerxes  never  made 
any  offers  to  them.     See  IsokratSs,  Or.  iv.  Panegyric,  c.  27,  p.  61. 
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unfinished  when  he  retired  :  but  it  was  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  forward  march  of  Mardonius  was  anti- 
cipated. It  was  however  still  unfinished  at  the 
time  of  the  embassy  of  the  Macedonian  prince  to 
Athens,  and  this  incomplete  condition  of  their  spe- 
cial defence  was  one  reason  of  their  alarm  lest  the 
Athenians  should  accept  the  terms  proposed.  That 
danger  being  for  the  time  averted,  they  redoubled 
their  exertions  at  the  Isthmus,  so  that  the  wall  was 
speedily  brought  into  an  adequate  state  of  de- 
fence and  the  battlements  along  the  summit  were 
in  course  of  being  constructed.  Thus  safe  be- 
hind their  own  bulwark,  they  thought  nothing 
more  of  their  promise  to  join  the  Athenians  in 
Boeotia  and  to  assist  in  defending  Attica  against 
Mardonius :  indeed  their  king  Kleombrotus,  who 
commanded  the  force  at  the  Isthmus,  was  so  terri- 
fied by  an  obscuration  of  the  sun  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  sacrificing  to  ascertain  the  inclinations 
of  the  gods  in  reference  to  the  coming  war,  that  he 
even  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  with  the  main 
force  to  Sparta,  where  he  soon  after  died^  Besides 
these  two  reasons — indifference  and  unfavourable 
omens — ^which  restrained  the  Spartans  from  aiding 
Attica,  there  was  also  a  third :  they  were  engaged 
in  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  and  it 
was  their  paramount  object  (says  the  historian)  ^  to 
fulfil  *'  the  exigences  of  the  god."     As  the  Olympia 

'  Herodot.  ix.  10. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  7>  02  yap  AaK€dcufjL6vioi  opTa(6v  re  rovrov  r6p  xp6vov 
Koi  aiJH  ^v  *Y(Uiiv6ia'  irtpX  wXciWov  d*  ijyov  ra  rov  0€ov  iropo'vvtiv*  Afia 
di  r6  r€Lx^s  (nf>i  t6  cV  ry  *Icr^fty  ir^lxtov,  Koi  yjbt)  fndX(€is  tkapfiavt. 

Nearly  a  century  after  this,  we  are  told  that  it  was  always  the  prac- 
tice for  the  Amyklsean  hoplites  to  go  home  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Hyakinthia,  on  whatever  expedition  they  might  happen  to  be  employed 
(Xenopb.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  11). 
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and  the  Karneia  in  the  preceding  year,  so  now  did 
the  Hyakinthia,  prevail  over  the  necessities  of  de- 
fence, putting  out  of  sight  both  the  duties  of  fidelity 
towards  an  exposed  ally,  and  the  bond  of  an  express 
promise. 
The  Spw.        Meanwhile  Mardonius,  informed  of  the  unfavour- 
ibrtifiedthe  able  reccptiou  which  his  proposals  had  received  at 
i^TcAtik*  Athens,  put  his  army  in  motion  forthwith  from 
Sd^MwSo-  Thessaly,  joined  by  all  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  and 
plei  Athens  ^y  ^^^^  tiw)ps  from  Thracc  and  Macedonia.     As 
atecond      he  marched  through  Boeotia,   the  Thebans,  who 
heartily  esjx)used  his  cause,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  farther  military  operations  against  the 
united  force  of  his  enemies — urging  him  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  bribes,  presented  to  the  leading  men  in  the 
different  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  disuniting  them. 
ButMardonius,  eager  to  repossess  himself  of  Attica, 
heeded  not  their  advice:  about  ten  months  after  the 
retreat  of  Xerxes,  he  entered  the  country  without 
resistance,  and  again  established  the  Persian  head 
quarters  in  Athens  (May  or  June — 479  b.c.)^ 
Second  Before  he  arrived,  the  Athenians  had  again  re- 

ofU^Athe-  moved  to  Salamis,  under  feelings  of  bitter  disap- 
siimis—  pointment  and  indignation.  They  had  in  vain 
their  bitter  awaited  the  fulfilment  of  the  Spartan  promise  that 

disappoint-  *^  * 

mentand     a  Pelopouuesian  army  should  join  them  in  Boeotia 
agaiB8t       for  the  defence  of  their  frontier ;  at  length,  being 
dSerting^    unablc  to  make  head  against  the  enemy  alone,  they 
found  themselves  compelled  to  transport  their  fami- 
lies across  to  Salamis*.   The  migration  was  far  less 
terrible  than  that  of  the  preceding  summer,  since 

*  Diodor.  xi.  28  ;  Herodot.  ix.  2,  Z,  17.  oi  fiivnXXoi  iravrrr  ncLptixw 
(TTpaTi^v  Koi  avv€<r€^a\ov  €S  *A6rfvas  c(crot  Trcp  c/x^di^oy  *EXXi7yai>p  t&¥ 
ravTjj  olKrjfitviav,  &c.  *  Herodot.  ix.  4. 


them. 
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Mardonius  had  no  fleet  to  harass  them ;  but  it  was 
more  gratuitous,  and  might  have  been  obviated  had 
the  Spartans  executed  their  covenant,  which  would 
have  brought  about  the  battle  of  Plataea  two  months 
earlier  than  it  actually  was  fought. 

Mardonius,  though  master  of  Athens,  was  so  Second 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  Athenians,  that  he  at  first  Mardonius 
abstained   from   damaging  either  the  city  or  the  Athenians 
country,  and  despatched  a  second  envoy  to  Salamis  ^^Sd— 
to  repeat  the  offers  made  through  Alexander  of  ""^nsf. 

^  ^       ^  resolution 

Macedon :  he  thought  that  they  might  now  be  which  they 
listened  to,  since  he  could  offer  the  exemption  of  ^ 
Attica  from  ravage,  as  an  additional  temptation. 
Murychidfis,  a  Hellespontine  Greek,  was  sent  to 
renew  these  propositions  to  the  Athenian  senate  at 
Salamis  ;  but  he  experienced  a  refusal  not  less  reso- 
lute than  that  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  when  sent  to 
Athens,  and  all  but  unanimous.  One  unfortunate 
senator,  Lykidas,  made  an  exception  to  this  unani- 
mity, and  ventured  to  recommend  acceptance  of  the 
propositions  of  Mury chides.  So  furious  was  the 
wrath,  or  so  strong  the  suspicion  of  corruption, 
which  his  single-voiced  negative  provoked,  that 
senators  and  people  both  combined  to  stone  him  to 
death  :  while  the  Athenian  women  in  Salamis,  hear- 
ing what  had  passed,  went  of  their  own  accord  to 
the  house  of  Lykidas,  and  stoned  to  death  his  wife 
and  children.  In  the  desperate  pitch  of  resolution 
to  which  the  Athenians  were  now  wound  up,  an  op- 
ponent passed  for  a  traitor :  unanimity,  even  though 
extorted  by  terror,  was  essential  to  their  feelings*. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  5.    I  dare  not  reject  this  story  about  Lykidas  (see  Ly- 
kurgus  cent.  Leokrat.  c.  30,  p.  222),  though  other  authors  recount  the 
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Murychidfis,  thoughbis  propositions  were  refused, 

was  dismissed  without  injury. 
Remon-  While  the  Athenians  thus  gave  renewed  proofs 

by  the  of  their  stedfast  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Hellas, 
toSpwtii^  they  at  the  same  time  sent  envoys,  conjointly  with 
S^"*  Megara  and  Plateea,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spar- 
oftheSptf.  tans  on  their  backwardness  and  breach  of  faith, 

tans. 

and  to  invoke  them  even  thus  late  to  come  forth 
at  once  and  meet  M ardonius  in  Attica :  not  omit- 
ting to  intimate,  that  if  they  were  thus  deserted,  it 
would  become  imperatively  necessary  for  them, 
against  their  will,  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy. 
So  careless,  however,  were  the  Spartan  Ephors  re- 
specting Attica  and  the  Megarid,  that  they  post- 
poned giving  an  answer  to  these  envoys  for  ten 
successive  days,  while  in  the  mean  time  they 
pressed  with  all  their  efforts  the  completion  of  the 
Isthmic  fortifications.  And  after  having  thus 
amused  the  envoys  as  long  as  they  could,  they 

same  incident  as  having  happened  to  a  person  named  Kyrsilas,  daring 
the  preceding  year,  when  the  Athenians  quitted  Athens :  see  Demo- 
sthen.  de  Coron&,  p.  296.  c.  59;  and  Cicero  de  Officiis,  iii.  11.  That 
two  such  acts  were  perpetrated  by  the  Athenians,  is  noway  probable : 
and  if  we  are  to  choose  between  the  two,  the  story  of  Herodotus  is  far 
the  more  probable.  Id  the  migration  of  the  preceding  year,  we  know 
that  a  certain  number  of  Athenians  actually  did  stay  behind  in  the 
acropolis,  and  Kyrsilus  might  have  been  among  them,  if  he  had  chosen. 
Moreover  Xerxes  held  out  no  offers,  and  gave  occasion  to  no  delibera- 
tion ;  while  tlie  offers  of  Mardonius  might  really  appear  to  a  well- 
minded  citizen  deserving  of  attention. 

Isokrat^s  (Or.  iv.  Panegyric,  p.  74.  c.  42)  states  that  the  Athenians 
condemned  many  persons  to  death  for  medism  (in  allusion  doubUess  to 
Themistokl6s  as  one),  but  he  adds — "  even  now  they  imprecate  curses 
on  any  citizen  who  enters  into  amicable  negociation  with  the  Persians  " 
— cV  dc  TOtr  avXXdyois  tri  kclI  vvv  dpas  iroiovvrai,  cTrif  €nua)pvK€vrnu 
Hcpa-cus  Tii>v  iroXiT&v,  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  his  time  any  such 
imprecation  can  have  been  included  in  the  solemnities  whereby  the 
Athenian  meetings  were  opened. 
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d  have  dismissed  them  at  last  with  a  negative 
er — such  was  their  fear  of  adventuring  beyond 
bthmus — ^had  not  a  Tegean  named  Chileos, 
1  they  much  esteemed  and  to  whom  they  com- 
cated  the  application,  reminded  them  that  no 
[cations  at  the  Isthmus  would  suffice  for  the 
ce  of  Peloponnesus,  if  the  Athenians  became 
with  Mardonius,  and  thus  laid  the  peninsula 
by  sea.  The  strong  opinion  of  this  respected 
an,  proved  to  the  Ephors  that  their  selfish 
f  would  not  be  seconded  by  their  chief  Pelo- 
esian  allies,  and  brought  to  their  attention, 
ibly  for  the  first  time,  that  danger  by  sea  might 
L  be  renewed,  though  the  Persian  fleet  had  been 
n  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  now  at  a 
uce  from  Greece.  It  changed  their  resolution, 
ess  completely  than  suddenly  ;  and  they  des- 
led  forthwith  in  the  night  5000  Spartan  citi* 
to  the  Isthmus — each  man  with  seven  Helots 
bed  to  him.  And  when  the  Athenian  envoys, 
"ant  of  this  sudden  change  of  policy,  came  on 
lext  day  to  give  peremptory  notice  that  Athens 
d  no  longer  endure  such  treacherous  betrayal, 
would  forthwith  take  measures  for  her  own 
rity  and  separate  pacification — the  Ephors  af- 
k1  on  their  oath  that  the  troops  were  already 
leir  march,  and  were  probably  by  this  time  out 
le  Spartan  territory  ^     Considering  that  this 

BTodot.  ix.  10, 11 ;  Plutarch,  Aristeid^,  c.  10.  Plutarch  had  read 
«  ascribed  to  Aristeid^,  in  which  Kimon,  Xanthippus,  and  My- 
I,  were  named  envoys  to  Sparta.  But  it  is  impossible  that  Xan- 
t  could  have  taken  part  in  the  embassy,  seeing  that  he  was  now 
mand  of  the  fleet. 
Mbly  the  Helots  must  have  followed :  one  hardly  sees  how  so 

V.  P 
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step  was  an  expiation,  imperfect,  tardy,  and  reluc- 
tant, for  foregoing  desertion  and  breach  of  promise 
— the  Ephors  may  probably  have  thought  that  the 
mystery  of  the  night  march,  and  the  sudden  com- 
munication of  it  as  an  actual  fact  to  the  envoys,  Id 
the  way  of  reply,  would  impress  more  emphatically 
the  minds  of  the  latter — who  returned  with  the 
welcome  tidings  to  Salamis,  and  prepared  their 
countrymen   for,  speedy   action.      Five   thousand 
Spartan  citizens,  each  with  seven  light-armed  He- 
lots as  attendants,  were  thus  on  their  march  to  the 
theatre  of  war.     Throughout  the  whole  course  of 
Grecian  history,  we  never  hear  of  any  number  of 
Spartan  citizens  at  all  approaching  to  5000  being 
put  on  foreign  service  at  the  same  time.     But  this 
was  not  all:  5000  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki,  each 
with  one  light-armed  Helot  to  attend  him,  were 
also  despatched  to  the  Isthmus,  to  take  part  in  the 
same  struggle.    Such  unparalleled  efforts  afford  suf- 
ficient measure  of  the  alarm  which,  though  late  yet 
LtrgeSptf-  reaU  now  reigned  at  Sparta.     Other  Peloponnesian 
coUecti»i     cities  followed  the  example,  and  a  large  army  was 
l^u  at""  ^^^  collected  under  the  Spartan  Pausanias. 
the  uth-         It  appears  that  M ardonius  was  at  this  moment 


mo8. 


g^eat  a  number  could  have  been  all  suddenly  collected,  and  marched 
off  in  one  night,  no  preparations  having  been  made  beforehand. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  ch.  xvi.  p.  366)  suspecta  the  correctness  of 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  on  grounds  which  do  not  appear  to  me 
convincing.  It  seems  to  me  that,  after  all,  the  literal  narrative  is  more 
probable  than  anything  which  we  can  substitute  in  its  place.  The 
Spartan  foreign  policy  all  depended  on  the  five  Ephors :  there  was  no 
public  discussion  or  criticism.  Now  the  conduct  of  these  Ephors  is 
consistent  and  intelligible — though  selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  insensi- 
ble to  any  dangers  except  what  are  present  and  obvious.  Nor  can  I 
think  (with  Dr.  Thirlwall)  that  the  manner  of  communication  ulti- 
mately adopted  is  of  the  nature  of  a  jest. 
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secret  correspondence  with  the  Argeians,  who,  Mtrdonius, 
mgh  professing  neutrality,  are  said  to  have  pro-  gingAttioi, 
;ed  him  that  they  would  arrest  the  march  of  the  b^^*"**" 
irtans  beyond  their  own  borders*.  We  may 
sonably  doubt  whether  they  ever  made  such  a 
mise ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  suddenness  of  the 
t;h  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the  force  pre- 
ted  them  from  fulfilling  it ;  and  they  were  forced 
Dontent  themselves  with  apprising  Mardonius 
antly  of  the  fact,  through  their  swiftest  courier, 
etermined  that  general  to  evacuate  Attica,  and 
arry  on  the  war  in  Boeotia — a  country  in  every 
r  more  favourable  to  him.  He  had  for  some 
B  refrained  from  committing  devastations  in  or 
[id  Athens,  hoping  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
iced  to  listen  to  his  propositions ;  but  the  last 
8  of  his  stay  were  employed  in  burning  and  de- 
•ying  whatever  had  been  spared  by  the  host  of 
xes  during  the  preceding  summer.  After  a  fruit- 
attempt  to  surprise  a  body  of  1000  Lacedae- 
lians  which  had  been  detached  for  the  protec- 
i  of  Megara*,  he  withdrew  all  his  army  into 
otia,  not  taking  either  the  straight  road  to  Pla- 
through  Eleutherae,  or  to  Thebes  through  PhylS, 
h  which  roads  were  mountainous  and  incon- 
ient  for  cavalry,  but  marching  in  the  north- 
terly  direction  to  Dekeleia,  where  he  was  met 
some  guides  from  the  adjoining  regions  near 
river  Asdpus,  and  conducted  through  the  deme 
Sphendaleis  to  Tanagra.    He  thus  found  himself 

Herodot.  ix.  12. 

There  were  stories  current  at  Megara,  even  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
ls, respecting  some  of  these  Persians,  who  were  said  to  have  been 
ght  to  destruction  by  the  intervention  of  Artemis  (Pausan.  i.  40.  2). 

p2 
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by  a  route  longer  but  easier,  in  BcBotia  on  the  plain 
of  the  As6pus:  along  which  river  he   next  day 
marched  westward  to  Sk61us,  a  town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Thebes  seemingly  near  to  that  of  Plataea^ 
He  then  took  up  a  position  not  far  off,  in  the  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  As6pus :  his  left  wing  over 
against  Erythrse,  his  centre  over  against  Hysis, 
and  his  right  in  the  territory  of  Plataea :  and  he 
employed   his   army   in  constructing  forthwith  a 
fortified  camp^  of  ten  furlongs  square,  defended  by 
wooden  walls  and  towers,  cut  from  trees  in  the 
Theban  territory. 
Discourtge-      Mardouius  found  himself  thus  with  his  numeronB 
army  of      army,  in  a  plain  favourable  for  cavalry ;  with  a  camp 
generaUy^'f    morc  or Icss  defensible, — the  fortified  city  of  Thebea^ 
S^^ho*'  in  his  rear, — and  a  considerable  stock  of  provisioDS 
Srban**     ^®  ^^^'  ^®  ^  friendly  region  behind  him  from  whence 
quet :  jea-    to  dniw  morc.    Few  among  his  army,  however,  were 

loosies  be-  ^  ^  9 

tween  Mar- 

donius  and  1  Herodot.  ix.  15.  The  situation  of  the  Attic  deme  Sphendali  or 
Artaoaziu  Sphendaleis  seems  not  certainly  known  (Ross,  Uber  die  Demeo  too 
in  com-  Attika,  p.  138)  ;  but  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  Finlay  think  that  it  stood 
mand — zeal  "  naar  Aio  Merkurio,  which  now  gives  name  to  the  pass  leading  ftotk 
and  ^^%^  Dekeleia  through  the  ridges  of  Parnes  into  the  extremity  of  the  Tana* 
Theban8.f      grian  plain,  at  a  place  called  Malakasa."  (Leake,  Athens  and  the  Demi 

of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  123). 

Mr.  Finlay  (Oropus  and  the  Diakria,  p.  38)  says  that  "  Malakasa  it 

the  only  place  on  this  road  where  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  oooki 

conveniently  halt." 
It  appears  that  the  Boeotians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  As^^pw 

were  necessary  as  guides  for  this  road.     Perhaps  even  the  territory  of 

Or6pus  was  at  this  time  still  a  part  of  Boeotia :  we  do  not  certainly 

know  at  what  period  it  was  first  conquered  by  the  Athenians. 
The  combats  between  Athenians  and  Boeotians  will  be  found  to  take 

place  most  frequently  in  this  south-eastern  region  of  BoBotia. — ^Tanagra, 

(Enophyta,  Delium,  &c. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  15. 

'  The  strong  town  of  Thebes  was  of  much  service  to  him  (Tlmcyd. 
1.  90). 
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^ther  hearty  in  the  cause  or  confident  of  success  * : 
even  the  native  Persians  had  been  disheartened  by 
the  flight  of  the  monarch  the  year  before,  and  were 
fall  of  melancholy  auguries.  A  splendid  banquet 
to  which  the  Theban  leader  Attaginus  invited  Mar- 
ionius  along  with  fifty  Persian  and  fifty  Theban  or 
ksotian  guests,  exhibited  proofs  of  this  depressed 
iBding,  which  were  afterwards  recounted  to  Hero- 
btos  himself  by  one  of  the  guests  present — an  Or- 
iliomenian  citizen  of  note  named  Thersander.  The 
lanquet  being  so  arranged  as  that  each  couch  was 
iccupied  by  one  Persian  and  one  Theban,  this  man 
?18  accosted  by  his  Persian  neighbour  in  Greek, 
rho  inquired  to  what  city  he  belonged,  and  upon 
earmng  that  he  was  an  Orchomenian^,  continued 
hns:  '^  Since  thou  hast  now  partaken  with  me  in 
he  same  table  and  cup,  I  desire  to  leave  with  thee 
lome  memorial  of  my  convictions :  the  rather  in 
under  that  thou  mayst  be  thyself  forewarned  so  as 
0  take  the  best  counsel  for  thine  own  safety.  Seest 
hoQ  these  Persians  here  feasting,  and  the  army 
rhich  we  left  yonder  encamped  near  the  river? 
fet  a  little  while,  and  out  of  all  these,  thou  shalt 
idiold  but  few  surviving."  Thersander  listened 
0  these  words  with  astonishment,  spoken  as  they 
rere  with  strong  emotion  and  a  flood  of  tears,  and 

*  Herodot.  ix.  40,  45,  67  ;  Plutarch,  AristeidSs,  c.  18. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  16.  Thersander,  though  an  Orchomenian,  passes  as 
Tlieban — Utparfv  rt  /cat  Oi^/Scuov  cV  Kkivjn  €Kd<rqj — a  proof  of  the  in- 
mate connection  between  Thebes  and  Orchomenus  at  this  time,  which 
I  further  illustrated  by  Pindar,  Isthm.  i.  51  (compare  the  Scholia  ad 
ic  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ode),  respecting  the  Theban  family  of 
lerodotus  and  As6pod6rus.  The  ancient  mythical  feud  appears  to  have 
cme  to  Bleep,  but  a  deadly  hatred  will  be  found  to  grow  up  in  later  times 
etween  these  two  towns. 
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replied — **  Surely  thou  art  bound  to  reveal  this 
Mardonius,  and  to  his  confidential  advisers : " 
the  Persian  rejoined — **  My  friend,    man  cani^^  ( 
avert  that  which  God  hath  decreed  to  come:  ^a 
one  will  believe  the  revelation,  sure  though  it  b^f 
Many  of  us  Persians  know  this  well,  and  are  h^:« 
serving  only  under  the  bond  of  necessity.     Ai3</ 
truly  this  is  the  most  hateful  of  all  human  suffer- 
ings— to  be  full  of  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  no  power  over  any  result ^'* — *'  This  (ob- 
serves Herodotus)  I  heard  myself  from  the  Orcho- 
raenian  Thersander,  who  told  me  farther  that  he 
mentioned  the  fact  to  several  persons  about  him, 
even   before   the   battle  of  Plataea."      It   is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  curious  revelations  in  the 
whole  history  ;  not  merely  as  it  brings  forward  the 
historian  in  his  own  personality,  communicating 
with  a  personal  friend  of  the  Theban  leaders,  and 
thus  provided  with  good  means  of  information  as 
to  the  general  events  of  the  campaign — but  also  as 
it  discloses  to  us,  on  testimony  not  to  be  suspectedi 
the  real  temper  of  the  native  Persians,  and  even  of 
the  chief  men  among  them.     If  so  many  of  these 
chiefs  were  not  merely  apathetic,  but  despondent, 
in  the  cause,  much  more  decided  would  be  the 
same  absence  of  will  and  hope  in  their  followers 

'  Herodot.  ix.  16,  17.  The  last  observation  here  quoted  is  atriking 
and  emphatic — ix'^itrnj  dc  obvvtf  iarl  raw  cV  avOpomoun  tnrri^,  iroXXa 
<f>pov€oirra  firid€v6s  Kpar€€iv,  It  will  have  to  be  more  carefully  con- 
sidered at  a  later  period  of  this  history,  when  we  come  to  touch  upon 
the  scientific  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  upon  the  philosophy  of  happiness 
and  duty  as  conceived  by  Aristotle.  If  carried  fully  out,  this  position  is 
the  direct  negative  of  what  Aristotle  lays  down  in  his  Ethics  as  to  the 
superior  happiness  of  the  /9ior  0€a>pfjTtK6s  or  life  of  scientific  obeervation 
and  reflection. 
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and  the  subject  allies.  To  follow  the  monarch  in 
his  overwhelming  march  of  the  preceding  year^  was 
gratifying  in  many  ways  to  the  native  Persians: 
but  every  man  was  sick  of  the  enterprise  as  now 
cut  down  under  Mardonius:  and  Artabazus,  the 
second  in  command ,  was  not  merely  slack  but 
jealous  of  his  superior  ^  Under  such  circumstances 
we  shall  presently  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
whole  army  disappearing  forthwith,  the  moment 
Mardonius  is  slain. 

Among  the  Grecian  allies  of  Mardonius,  the 
Thebans  and  Boeotians  were  active  and  zealous, 
most  of  the  remainder  lukewarm,  and  the  Phocians 
even  of  doubtful  fidelity.  Their  contingent  of  1000 
hoplites,  under  Harmokydds,  had  been  tardy  in 
joining  him,  having  only  come  up  since  he  retired 
from  Attica  intoBoeotia:  and  some  of  the  Phocians 
even  remained  behind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Par- 
nassuSy  prosecuting  manifest  hostilities  against  the 
Persians.  Aware  of  the  feeling  among  this  con- 
tingent, which  the  Thessalians  took  care  to  place 
before  him  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view,  Mar- 
donius determined  to  impress  upon  them  a  lesson  of 
intimidation.  Causing  them  to  form  in  a  separate 
body  on  the  plain,  he  then  brought  up  his  numerous 
cavalry  all  around  them:  while  the  PhSmS,  or 
sudden  simultaneous  impression,  ran  through  the 
Greek  allies  as  well  as  the  Phocians  themselves, 
that  he  was  about  to  shoot  them  down*.      The 

'  Herodot.  ix.  66. 

•  Herodot.  ix.  17.  dif(rj\df  <t>VH'V»  ®^  KaTaKovTif'ia'<l>€ae.  Respect- 
ing 4>Tffuj,  see  a  note  a  little  farther  on,  at  the  battle  of  Mykald,  in  this 
same  chapter. 

Compare  the  case  of  the  Dclians  at  Adiamyttium,  surrounded  and 
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general  HarmokydSs,  directing  his  men  to  form  a 
square  and  close  their  ranks,  addressed  to  them 
short  exhortations  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  and  to 
behave  like  brave  Greeks  against  barbarian  assas- 
sins— ^when  the  cavalry  rode  up  apparently  to  the 
charge,  and  advanced  close  to  the  square,  with  up- 
lifted javelins  and  arrows  on  the  string,  some  few 
of  which  were  even  actually  discharged.     The  Fho- 
cians  maintained,  as  enjoined,  steady  ranks  with  a 
firm  countenance,  and  the  cavalry  wheeled  about 
without  any  actual  attack  or  damage.     After  this 
mysterious  demonstration, Mardonius  condescended 
to  compliment  the  Phocians  on  their  courage,  and 
to  assure  them  by  means  of  a  herald  that  he  had  been 
greatly  misinformed  respecting  them :  he  at  the  same 
time  exhorted  them  to  be  faithful  and  forward  in 
service  for  the  future,  and  promised  that  all  good 
behaviour  should  be  amply  recompensed.     Hero- 
dotus seems  uncertain, — difficult  as  the  supposition 
is  to  entertain, — whether  Mardonius  did  not  really 
intend  at  first  to  massacre  the  Phocians  in  the  field, 
and  desisted  from  the  intention  only  on  seeing  how 
much  blood  it  would  cost  to  accomplish.   However 
this  may  be,  the  scene  itself  was  a  remarkable  re- 
ality, and  presented  one  among  many  other  proofs 
of  the  lukewarmness  and  suspicious  fidelity  of  the 
army*. 
Nimbers         Conformably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Thebans, 

l^^j^        '  slain  with  missiles  by  the  Persian  satrap,  though  not  his  eneinie»— -irr- 
Qnder  Pau-  purn^irar  rovs  iavrov  KoniKdyrurc  (Thucyd.  viii.  108). 
■iniai*  *  Ovic  Ix^  drptKfws  thrtiv,  odrt  ti  ^\6ov  fuv  airoXcovrcff  rovs  4iNC«tf» 

Ikrfihrrmm  r&v  QtacrakSfV,  &c.  (Herodot.  ix.  18). 

This  confession  of  uncertainty  as  to  motives  and  plans,  diatingaishing 
between  them  and  the  visible  facts  which  he  is  describing,  b  not  widi- 
out  importance  as  strengthening  our  confidence  in  the  historian. 
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the  liberties  of  Greece  were  now  to  be  disputed  in 
Bceotia :  and  not  only  had  the  position  of  Mardonius 
ahreadybeen  taken,  but  his  camp  also  fortified,  be- 
fore the  united  Grecian  army  approached  Kithaeron 
in  its  forward  march  from  the  Isthmus.  After  the 
full  force  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  reached  the 
Isthmus,  they  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  their 
Peloponnesian  and  other  confederates.  The  ho- 
plites  who  joined  them  were  as  follows:  from 
Tegea,  1500;  from  Corinth,  5000,  besides  a  small 
body  of  300  from  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Potidsea; 
from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  600  ;  from  Sikyon, 
3000 ;  from  Epidaurus,  800  ;  from  Troezen,  1000  ; 
from  Lepreon,  200 ;  from  Mykfinae  and  Tiryns,  400 ; 
from  Phlius,  1000;  from  Hermionfi,  300;  from 
Eretria  and  Styra,  600 ;  from  Chalkis,  400 ;  from 
Ambrakia,  500;  from  Leukas  and  Anaktorium, 
800 ;  from  Paid  iiT  Kephallenia,  200  ;  from  ^Egina, 
500.  On  marching  from  the  Isthmus  to  Megara, 
they  took  up  3000  M egarian  hoplites ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  reached  Eleusis  in  their  forward  progress,  the 
army  was  completed  by  the  junction  of  8000  Athe- 
nian hoplites,  and  600  Platsean,  under  Aristeidds, 
who  passed  over  from  Salamis^     The  total  force 

^  Compare  this  list  of  Herodotus  with  the  enumeration  which  Pausa- 
niaa  read  inscribed  on  the  statue  of  Zeus,  erected  at  Oiympia  by  the 
Greeks  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Platsa  (Pausan.  ▼.  23,  1). 

Pausanias  found  inscribed  all  the  names  here  indicated  by  Herodotus, 
except  the  Pal^  of  Kephallenia :  and  he  found  in  addition  the  Eleians, 
Keans,  Kythnians,  Tenians,  Naxians  and  MSlians.  The  five  last  names 
are  islanders  in  the  ^gean :  their  contingents  sent  to  Platsea  must  at 
all  events  have  been  very  small,  and  it  is  surprising  to  hear  that  they 
sent  any—- especially  when  we  recollect  that  there  was  a  Greek  fleet  at 
this  moment  on  service,  to  which  it  would  be  natural  that  they  should 
join  themselves  in  preference  to  land-service. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  the  Elcians,  the  suspicion  of  Brondstcdt 
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of  hoplites  or  heavy-armed  troops  was  thus  38,700 
men :  there  were  no  cavalry,  and  but  very  few  bow- 
men— but  if  we  add  those  who  are  called  light- 
armed  or  unarmed  generally,  some  perhaps  with 
javelins  or  swords,  but  none  with  any  defensive 
armour — the  grand  total  was  not  less  than  1 10,000 
men.  Of  these  light-armed  or  unarmed,  there  were, 
as  computed  by  Herodotus,  35,000  in  attendance  o 
the  5000  Spartan  citizens,  and  34,500  in  attend- 


ance on  the  other  hoplites — together  with   1800^0 
Thespians  who  were  properly  hoplites,  yet  so  badly"^^ 
armed  as  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  ranks  ^ 
March  of         Such  was  the  number  of  Greeks  present  or  near* 

Puuuiias 

oYcrKi-  at  hand  in  the  combat  against  the  Persians  at 
Boeotia."'  Plataea,  which  took  place  some  little  time  after- 
wards :  but  it  seems  that  the  contingents  were  not 
at  first  completely  full,  and  that  new  additions*  con- 
tinued to  arrive  until  a  few  days  before  the  battle, 
along  with  the  convoys  of  cattle  and  provisions 
which  came  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  Pau- 
sanias  marched  first  from  the  Isthmus  to  EUeusis, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Athenians  from  Salamis: 
at  £leusis  as  well  as  at  the  Isthmus,  the  sacrifices 

is  plausible,  that  Pausanias  may  have  mistaken  the  name  of  the  Palls 
of  Kephalleoia  for  theirs,  and  may  have  fancied  that  he  read  FAAEIOI 
when  it  was  really  written  IIAAEI2,  in  an  inscription  at  that  time  about 
600  years  old.  The  place  in  the  series  wherein  Pausanias  places  the 
name  of  the  Eleians  strengthens  this  suspicion.  Unless  it  be  admitted, 
we  shall  be  driven,  as  the  most  probable  alternative,  to  suppose  a  fraud 
committed  by  the  vanity  of  the  Eleians,  which  may  easily  have  led  them 
to  alter  a  name  originally  belonging  to  the  Palds.  The  reader  will  re- 
collect that  the  Eleians  were  themselves  the  superintendents  and  cura- 
tors at  Olympia. 

Plutarch  seems  to  have  read  the  same  inscription  as  Pausanias  (De 
Herodoti  Malignit.  p.  873). 

*  Herodot.  ix.  19,  28,  29- 

*  Herodot.  ix.  28.  oi  €iri<f>oiTa>irr*s  re  Kal  oi  dpx^v  ikBovrts  'EXXi^i 
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'were  found  encouraging,  and  the  united  army  then 
advanced  across  the  ridge  of  Kithseron,  so  as  to 
come  within  sight  of  the  Persians.   When  Pausanias 
saw  them  occupying  the  line  of  the  As6pus  in  the 
plain  beneath,  he  kept  his  own  army  on  the  moun- 
tain declivity  near  Erythrae,  without  choosing  to 
adventure  himself  in  the  level  ground.     Mardo-  HcUat- 
niusy  finding  them  not  disposed  to  seek  battle  in  thePenun 
the  plain,  despatched  his  numerous  and  excellent  dor  mLi^" 
cavalry  under  Masistius,  the  most  distinguished  mudTht 
officer  in  his  army,  to  attack  them.     For  the  most  ««^— j«- 

•^  penor  cm- 

part,  the  ground  was  so  uneven  as  to  check  their  cicncy  of 

approach — but  the  Megarian  contingent,  which  mans 
happened  to  be  more  exposed  than  the  rest,  were  SS^— 
80  hard  pressed  that  they  were  forced  to  send  to  ^^^^ 
Pausanias  for  aid.  They  appear  to  have  had  not 
only  no  cavalry,  but  no  bowmen  or  light-armed 
troops  of  any  sort  with  missile  weapons ;  while  the 
Persians,  excellent  archers  and  darters,  using  very 
large  bows  and  trained  in  such  accomplishments 
from  their  earliest  childhood,  charged  in  successive 
squadrons  and  overwhelmed  the  Greeks  with  darts 
and  arrows — not  omitting  contemptuous  taunts  on 
their  cowardice  for  keeping  back  from  the  plain  ^ 
So  general  was  then  the  fear  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
that  Pausanias  could  find  none  of  the  Greeks,  ex- 
cept the  Athenians,  willing  to  volunteer  and  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Megarians.  A  body  of  Athenians, 
however,  especially  300  chosen  troops  under  Olym- 

'  About  the  missile  weapons  and  skill  of  the  Persians,  see  Herodot. 
i.  136  ;  XenophoD,  Anabas.  iii.  4,  17. 

Cyras  the  younger  was  eminent  in  the  use  both  of  the  bow  and  the 
javelin  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8,  26  ;  i.  9,  5  :  compare  Cyropsed.  i.  2,  4). 
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piodorus,  strengthened  with  some  bowmen,  imme- 
diately marched  to  the  spot  and  took  up  the  combat 
with  the  Persian  cavalry.  '  For  some  time  the  strug- 
gle was  sharp  and  doubtful :  at  length  the  general 
Masistius, — a  man  renowned  for  bravery,  lofty  in 
stature,  clad  in  conspicuous  armoDr,  and  mounted 
on  a  Nissan  horse  with  golden  trappings— charging 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  had  his  horse  struck  by 
an  arrow  in  the  side.  The  animal  immediately 
reared  and  threw  his  master  on  the  ground,  close 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Athenians,  who,  rushing  forward, 
seized  the  horse,  and  overpowered  Masistius  before 
he  could  rise.  So  impenetrable  were  the  defences 
of  his  helmet  and  breastplate  *  however,  that  they 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  killing  him,  though 
he  was  in  their  power :  at  length  a  spearman 
pierced  him  in  the  eye.  The  death  of  the  general 
passed  unobserved  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  but  as 
soon  as  they  missed  him  and  became  aware  of  the 
loss,  they  charged  furiously  and  in  one  mass  to  re- 
cover the  dead  body.  At  first  the  Athenians,  too 
few  in  number  to  resist  the  onset,  were  compelled 
for  a  time  to  give  way,  abandoning  the  body ;  but 
reinforcements  presently  arriving  at  their  call,  the 
Persians  were  driven  back  with  loss,  and  it  finally 
remained  in  their  possession  ^. 
The  Greeks       The  death  of  Masistius,  coupled  with  that  final 

qnit  the  - 

protectioii  repulse  of  the  cavalry  which  left  his  body  in  pos- 
nmmtdii.  session  of  the  Greeks,  produced  a  strong  effect  on 
£|2[^^  both  armies,  encouraging  the  one  as  much  as  it  dis- 
ISS^    heartened  the   other.    Throughout   the   camp  of 

^^?t^  ^  See  Qointus  Cartius,  iii.  11,  1&  ;  and  the  note  of  Miitzcl. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  21,  22,  23  ;  Platarcb,  Aristeid^s,  c.  14. 


Pkn  ULen  from  Kiepcat's  AlUi,  with  lome  ilttration  in  rwpect  to  position  No.  II.,  lodlht 
lituation  at  Gu^npbin. 


I.    Fint  position  occnpied  bj  th«  oppouag  ti 
II.    Second  position. 
111.    Third  potition. 
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Mardonius,  the  grief  was  violent  and  unbounded, 
manifested  by  waiiings  so  loud  as  to  echo  over  all 
Boeotia  ;  while  the  hair  of  men,  horses,  and  cattle, 
was  abundantly  cut  in  token  of  mourning.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  overjoyed  at  their  suc- 
cess, placed  the  dead  body  in  a  cart  and  paraded  it 
round  the  army :  even  the  hoplites  ran  out  of  their 
ranks  to  look  at  it ;  not  only  hailing  it  as  a  va- 
luable trophy,  but  admiring  its  stature  and  pro- 
portions ^  And  so  much  was  their  confidence  in- 
creased, that  Pausanias  now  ventured  to  quit  the 
protection  of  the  mountain-ground,  inconvenient 
from  its  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  to  take  up  his 
porition  in  the  plain  beneath,  interspersed  only  with 
lofw  hillocks.  Marching  from  Erythne  in  a  westerly 
direction  along  the  declivities  of  Kithaeron,  and 
passing  by  Hysiae,  the  Greeks  occupied  a  line  of 
camp  in  the  Platsean  territory  along  the  As6pus  and 
on  its  right  bank  ;  with  their  right  wing  near  to  the 
fountain  called  Gargaphia^  and  their  left  wing  near 
to  the  chapel,  surrounded  by  a  shady  grove,  of  the 
Plataean  hero  AndrokratSs.     In  this  position  they 

*  Herodot.  ix.  24»  25.  olfuay^  n  ;(pcc»/i€POi  cbrXcry*  Swaaavyhp  r^v 
Boutrirfv  tear  fix*  4x^*  ^^* 

Tlie  exaggerated  demonatrationa  of  grief,  ascribed  to  Xerxes  and 
Atoaaa  in  the  Persse  of  .£scbylus,  have  often  been  blamed  by  critics : 
we  may  see  from  this  passage  how  much  they  are  in  the  manners  of 
Orientals  of  that  day. 

s  Herodot.  ix.  25-30;  Plutarch,  Aristeid^,  c.  11.  rdrov^Ap^po- 
Kp6r€Vf  ^p^p  iyyifs  SXati  frvKP&v  icaX  avaKimv  dMpav  nepux^f^vov. 

The  expression  of  Herodotus  respecting  this  position  taken  by  Pau- 
sanias,  O^rm  fUv  oZif  raxBfvrts  crrl  r^  ^Atrwir^  ((rrpartmtbtvovTo,  as  well 
as  the  words  which  follow  in  the  next  chapter  (31) — Oi  fidpfiapoi,  irv&6* 
lUPtH  tlpoi  rotfs  ^FXkffvas  iv  HXarai^iri,  irapfjaav  kclL  avroX  in\  t6p 
'Ao-tMrdy  t6p  tovtjj  ptopra — show  plainly  that  the  Grecian  troops  were 
encamped  along  the  As6pus  on  the  Platsean  side,  while  the  Persians 
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were  marshalled  according  to  nations,  or  separate 
fractions  of  the  Greek  name — the  Lacedaemonians 
on  the  right  wing,  with  the  Tegeans  and  Corinthians 
immediately  joining  them — and  the  Athenians  on 
the  left  wing ;  a  post,  which  as  second  in  point  of 
dignity,  was  at  first  claimed  by  the  Tegeans,  chiefly 
on  grounds  of  mythical  exploits,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Athenians,  but  ultimately  adjudged  by  the 
Spartans,  after  hearing  both  sides,  to  Athens  ^  Id 
the  field  even  Lacedaemonians  followed  those  demo- 

in  their  second  position  occupied  the  ground  on  the  opposite  or  Theban 
side  of  the  river.  Whichever  army  commenced  the  attack  had  to  begin 
by  passing  the  Asdpus  (c.  36-59)- 

For  the  topography  of  this  region,  and  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
two  armies,  compare  Squire,  in  Walpole's  Turkey,  p.  338  ;  Kruse,  Hel- 
las, vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  9  9^;  and  ch.  viii.  p.  592  m^.:  and  the  still  more 
copious  and  accurate  information  of  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  ch.  xvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  324-360.  Both  of  them  have  given  plans  of 
the  region ;  that  which  I  annex  is  borrowed  from  Kiepert's  maps.  I  can- 
not but  think  that  the  fountain  Gargaphia  is  not  yet  identified,  and  that 
both  Kruse  and  Leake  place  the  Grecian  position  farther  from  the  river 
As6pus  than  is  consistent  with  the  words  of  Herodotus ;  which  words 
seem  to  specify  points  near  the  two  extremities,  indicating  that  the 
fountain  of  Gargaphia  was  near  the  river  towards  the  right  of  the  Gre- 
cian position,  and  the  chapel  of  Androkrat^  also  near  the  river  towards 
the  left  of  that  position,  where  the  Athenians  were  posted.  Nor  would 
such  a  site  for  a  chapel  of  Androkrat^  be  inconsistent  with  Thucy- 
dides  (iii.  24),  who  merely  mentions  that  chapel  as  being  on  the  right- 
hand  of  the  first  mile  of  road  from  Platsea  to  Thebes. 

Considering  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  battle,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  spring  of  Gargaphia  were  no  longer  re- 
cognisable. At  any  rate,  neither  the  fountain  pointed  out  by  Colonel 
Leake  (p.  332)  nor  that  of  Vergutiani  which  had  been  supposed  by 
Colonel  Squire  and  Dr.  Clarke,  appear  to  me  suitable  for  Gargaphia. 

The  errors  of  that  plan  of  the  battle  of  Platsa  which  accompanies 
the  Voyage  d'Anacharsis,  are  now  well  understood. 

Herodot.  ix.  26-29-  Judging  from  the  battles  of  Corinth  (b.c. 
396)  and  Mantineia  (b.c  418),  the  Tegeans  seem  afterwards  to  have 
dropped  this  pretension  to  occupy  the  left  wing,  and  to  have  preferred 
the  post  in  the  line  next  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (Xenoph.  HcUen.  iv. 
a,  19). 
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cratical  forms  which  pervaded  so  generally  Grecian 
military  operations :  in  this  case,  it  was  not  the 
generals,  but  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  in  a  body, 
who  heard  the  argument  and  delivered  the  verdict 
by  unanimous  acclamation. 

Mardonius,  apprised  of  this  change  of  position,  Mardomus 
marched  his  army  also  a  little  farther  to  the  west-  position, 
ward,  and  posted  himself  opposite  to  the  Greeks,  hlmSSi 
divided  from  them  by  the  river  As6pus.     At  the  "^l^he 
suggestion  of  the  Thebans,    he  himself  with  his  J^^^^Jj^" 
Persians  and  Medes,  the  picked  men  of  his  army,  side  of  the 
took  post  on  the  left  wing,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  Greek  right,  and 
even  extending  so  far  as  to  cover  the  Tegean  ranks 
on  the  left  of  the  Lacedaemonians  :  Baktrians,  In- 
dians, Sakae,  with  other  Asiatics  and  Egyptians, 
filled  the  centre  :  and  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
in  the  service  of  Persia,  the  right — over  against  the 
hoplites  of  Athens.   The  numbers  of  these  last-men- 
tioned Greeks  Herodotus  could  not  learn,  though 
he  estimates  them  conjecturally  at  60,000*:  nor 
can  we  place  any  confidence  in  tiie  total  of  300,000 
which  he  gives  as  belonging  to  the  other  troops  of 
Mardonius,  though  probably  it  cannot  have  been 
much  less. 

In  this  position  lay  the  two  armies,  separated  only  ^°^^]l^^ 
by  a  narrow  space  including  the  river  Asdpus,  and  armicato 
each  expecting  a  battle,  whilst  the  sacrifices  on  be-  atuck— * 
half  of  each  were  oflfered  up.     Pausanias,  Mardo-  phete'oi 
nius,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  army,  had  each  J?*^^^ 
a  separate  prophet  to  oflfer  sacrifice,  and  to  ascer-  ^^*88r«»- 
tain  the  dispositions  of  the  gods ;  the  two  first  had 

*  Herodot.  ix.  31, 32. 
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men  from  the  most  distinguished  prophetic  breeds 
in  Elis — the  latter  invited  one  from  Leukas^  All 
received  large  pay,  and  the  prophet  of  Pausanias 
had  indeed  been  honoured  with  a  recompense  above 
all  pay — the  gift  of  full  Spartan  citizenship  for  him- 
self as  well  as  for  his  brother.  It  happened  that  the 
prophets  on  both  sides  delivered  the  same  report  of 
their  respective  sacrifices — favourable  for  resistance 
if  attacked  ;  unfavourable  for  beginning  the  battle. 
At  a  moment  when  doubt  and  indecision  was  the 
reigning  feeling  on  both  sides,  this  was  the  safest 
answer  for  the  prophet  to  give,  and  the  most  satis- 
factory for  the  soldiers  to  hear.  And  though  the 
answer  from  Delphi  had  been  sufficiently  encou- 
raging, and  the  kindness  of  the  patron-heroes  of 
Plataea^  had  been  solemnly  invoked,  yet  Pausanias 
did  not  venture  to  cross  the  As6pus  and  begin  the 
attack,  in  the  face  of  a  pronounced  declaration  from 
his  prophet.  Nor  did  even  Hegesistratus,  the  pro- 
phet employed  by  Mardonius,  choose  on  his  side 
to  urge  an  aggressive  movement,  though  he  had  a 
deadly  personal  hatred  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  would  have  been  delighted  to  see  them  worsted. 
There  arose  commencements  of  conspiracy,  perhaps 
encouraged  by  promises  or  bribes  from  the  enemy, 
among  the  wealthier  Athenian  hoplites,  to  establish 
an  oligarchy  at  Athens  under  Persian  supremacy, 
like  that  which  now  existed  at  Thebes^ — a  con- 
spiracy full  of  danger  at  such  a  moment,  though 

'  Herodot.  ix.  36,  38.  lUfiur^fUvot  ovk  oXiyov. 

These  prophets  were  men  of  great  individual  consequence^  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  details  which  Herodotus  gives  respecting  their  adventures : 
compare  also  the  history  of  Euenius,  ix.  93. 

'  Plutarch,  Aristeidds,  c.  xi. ;  Thucyd.  ii.  74. 
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fortunately  repressed  *  by  AristeidSs,  with  a  hand  at 
once  gentle  and  decisive.   Moreover  the  annoyance 
iflflicted  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Thebans,  was  incessant :  their  constant  as- 
saults, and  missile  weapons  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Asdpus,  prevented  the  Greeks  from  using  it  for 
supplies  of  water,   so  that   the   whole   army  was 
forced  to  water  at  the  fountain  Gargaphia,  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  position',  near  the  Lacedae- 
monian  hoplites.      Moreover   the  Theban   leader 
Timegenidas,  remarking  the  convoys  which  arrived 
Over  the  passes  of  Kithaeron  in  the  rear  of  the  Ore-  Mardonius 
Clan  camp,    and   the   constant  reinforcements   of  Greeks 
lioplites  which  accompanied  them,  prevailed  upon  cavai^?aiid 
Mardonius    to  employ  his  cavalry  in  cutting  off'  JU^Jr^j^p. 
such  communication.     The  first  movement  of  this  pHesinthe 
sort,  undertaken  by  night  against  the  pass  called 
the  Oak  Heads,  was  eminently  successful :  a  train, 
of  500  beasts  of  burden  with  supplies,  was  attacked 
descending  into  the  plain  with   its  escort,  all   of 
whom  were  either  slain  or  carried  prisoners  to  the 
Persian  camp :  nor  was  it  safe  for  any  farther  con- 

'  Platarch,  Aristeid^s,  c.  13. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  40,  49,  50.  r^v  tc  Kprjvrjv  Trfv  raf>ya<f)iTjv,  an  ^ff  vbp€v- 
rro  fray  tA  arparfvfia  t6  *K\Xijvik6v — ipvKOfitvoi  di  ano  rov  *A<r«7roi;,  ovra 
^7  cVl  r^v  Kpfimjv  i^oirtoV  airb  rov  TTorafiov  yap  ar<f>i  ovk  i^v  vda>p  <f>0' 
^tcBtu,  \m6  T€  rav  Unrfiov  Ka\  To^etifidrav. 

Diodorus  (xi.  30)  affirms  that  the  Greek  position  was  so  well  defended 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  so  difficult  of  attack,  that  Mardonius 
was  prevented  from  making  use  of  his  superior  numbers.  It  is  evident 
from  the  account  of  Herodotus  that  this  is  quite  incorrect.  The  posi- 
tion seems  to  have  had  no  protection  except  what  it  derived  from  the 
river  As6pus,  and  the  Greeks  were  ultimately  forced  to  abandon  it  by 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry.  The  whole  account,  at 
once  diffuse  and  uninstructive,  given  byDiodorusof  this  battle  (xi.  30-36), 
forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  clear,  impressive,  and  circumstantial 
narrative  of  Herodotus. 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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voys  to  approach   the  Greeks  ^     Eight  days  bad 
already  been  passed  in  inaction  before  Timegenidas 
suggested,  or  Mardonius  executed,  this  manoeuvre, 
which  it  is  fortunate  for  the  Greeks  that  he  did  not 
attempt  earlier,  and  which  afforded  clear  proof  how 
much  might  be  hoped  from  an  efficient  employment 
of  his  cavalry,  without  the  ruinous  risk  of  a  general 
action.  Nevertheless,  after  waiting  two  days  longer, 
his  impatience  became  uncontrollable,  and  he  de- 
termined on  a  general  battle  forthwith^.     In  vain 
did  Artabazus  endeavour  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
step — taking  the  same  view  as  the  Thebans,  that  in 
a  pitched  battle  the  united  Grecian  army  was  in- 
vincible, and  that  the  only  successful  pohcy  was 
that  of  delay  and  corruption  to  disunite  them :  he 
recommended  standing  on  the  defensive,  by  means 
iw*i^"ce  of  Thebes,  well  fortified  and  amply  provisioned— 
niu8— in      which  would  allow  time  for  distributing  effisctive 
reiucunce^  bribes  amoug  the  leading  men  throughout  the  va- 
bazu^tnd    Hous  Grecian  cities.    This  suggestion,  which  Hero- 
cere hede-   ^^^^^^  cousidcrs  as  wisc  and  likely  to  succeed,  was 
tcrmineson  repudiated  by  Mardonius  as  cowardly  and  unworthy 
attack :  he   of  the  rccognizcd  superiority  of  the  Persian  arms^ 
show  that         But  whilc  he  overruled,  by  virtue  of  superior 
ciL^mf^  authority,  the  objections  of  all  around  him,  Per- 
vourabieto  gj^^^g  ^g  ^.^n  ^^  Qreek,  he  could  not  but  feel  daunted 

by  their  reluctant  obedience,  which  he  suspected 
might  arise  from  their  having  heard  oracles  or  pro- 
phecies of  unfavourable  augury.  He  therefore  sum- 
moned the  chief  officers,  Greek  as  well  as  Persian, 
and  put  the  question  to  them  whether  they  knew 

*  Herodot.  ix.  38,  39.  ^  Herodot.  ix.  40,  41. 

■  Herodot.  ix.  42. 
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any  prophecy  announcing  that  the  Persians  were 
doomed  to  destruction  in  Greece.  All  were  silent : 
some  did  not  know  the  prophecies,  but  others 
(Herodotus  intimates)  knew  them  full  well,  though 
they  did  not  dare  to  speak.  Receiving  no  answer, 
Mardonius  said,  '*  Since  ye  either  do  not  know,  or 
will  not  tell,  I  who  know  well  will  myself  speak  out. 
There  is  an  oracle  to  the  effect,  that  Persian  invaders 
of  Greece  shall  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
shall  afterwards  all  be  destroyed.  Now  we,  being 
aware  of  this,  shall  neither  go  against  that  temple, 
nor  try  to  plunder  it :  on  that  ground  therefore  we 
shall  not  be  destroyed.  Rejoice  ye  therefore,  ye  who 
are  well-affected  to  the  Persians — we  shall  get  the 
better  of  the  Greeks."  With  that  he  gave  orders 
to  prepare  everything  for  a  general  attack  and  battle 
on  the  morrow  1. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Orchomenian  Ther- 
sander  was  present  at  this  interview,  and  may  have 
reported  it  to  Herodotus.  But  the  reflection  of  the 
historian  himself  is  not  the  least  curious  part  of  the 
whole,  as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  these 
prophecies  sunk  into  men's  minds,  and  determined 
their  judgements.  Herodotus  knew  (though  he  does 
not  cite  it)  the  particular  prophecy  to  which  Mar- 
donius made  allusion ;  and  he  pronounces,  in  the 
most  affirmative  tone^,  that  it  had  no  reference  to 
the  Persians :  it  referred  to  an  ancient  invasion  of 
Greece  by  the  lUyrians  and  the  Encheleis.     But 

*  Herodot.  ix.  42. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  43.  Tovrov  3*  tfycuyt  rhv  xPV't^^  '^^  Mapb6yios  five  €S 
Htpcas  ^X'*"*  ^^  'iXXvpiovff  T€  Koi  tAv  *Eyxf^fo>v  arparhv  oi^a  nt' 
woifffi€Vov,  aXX*  ovK  fV  Htptras.  *AXXA  ra  fiiv  BaKidi  is  Tavrrjv  t^v  fMxrju 
ifTTi  wnrouifUva,  &c. 

q2 
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both  Bakis  (from  whom  he  quotes  four  lines)  and 
Musaeus  had  prophesied,  in  the  plainest  manner, 
the  destruction  of  the  Persian  army  on  the  banks 
of  the  Therm6don   and  As6pus.     And  these  are 
the  prophecies  which  we  must  suppose  the  officers 
convoked    by    Mardonius    to   have   known  also, 
though  they  did  not  dare  to  speak  out :  it  was  the 
fault  of  Mardonius  himself  that  he  did  not  take 
warning. 
His  intcn-        The  attack  of  a  multitude  like  that  of  Mardonius 

tion  com- 
municated   was  not  likely  under  any  circumstances  to  be  made 

niansinthe  SO  rapidly  as  to  take  the  Greeks  by  surprise:  but 
Alexander    the  latter  were  forewarned  of  it  by  a  secret  visit 
of  Maccdon.  {j^q^  Alexander  king  of  Macedon  ;  who,  riding  up 
to  the  Athenian  advanced  posts  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  desired  to  speak  with  AristeidSs  and  the 
other  generals.     Announcing   to   them  alone  his 
name  and  proclaiming  his  earnest  sympathy  for  the 
Grecian  cause,  as  well  as  the  hazard  which  he  in- 
curred by  this  nightly  visit — he  apprised  them  that 
Mardonius,  though  eager  for  a  battle  long  ago,  could 
not  by  any  effort  obtain  favourable  sacrifices,  but 
was  nevertheless,  even  in  spite  of  this  obstacle,  de- 
termined on  an  attack  the  next  morning.     **  Be  ye 
prepared   accordingly ;  and  if  ye  succeed  in  this 
war  (said  he)  remember  to  liberate  me  also  from 
the  Persian  yoke :  I  too  am  a  Greek  by  descent, 
and  thus  risk  my  head  because  I  cannot  endure  to 
see  Greece  enslaved \" 

'  Herodot.  ix.  44-45.  The  language  about  the  sacrifices  is  remarkable 
— X^o>  d€  &v  ort  Mapdovi^  rc/calrg  crrpaTij  ov  bvvarag  ra  a<f>dyta 
KaraOvfita  y€V€<r6ai*    irdXm  yap  &v  c/id;^€cr^€y  &c. 

Mardonius  had  tried  many  unavailing  efforts  to  procure  better  sacri- 
fices :  it  could  not  be  done. 
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The  communication  of  this  important  message,  ^^^"^^ 
made  by  AristeidSs  to  Pausanias,  elicited  from  him  P^^es^'l 
a  proposal  not  a  little  surprising  as  coming  from  a  tween  the 
Spartan  general.     He  requested  the  Athenians  to  and  Athe- 
change  places  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  line.  ^^^*' 
**  We  Lacedaemonians  (said  he)  now  stand  opposed 
to  the  Persians  and  Medes,  against  whom  we  have 
never   yet  contended,    while   ye   Athenians   have 
fought  and  conquered  them  at  Marathon.     March 
ye  then  over  to  the  right  wing  and  take  our  places, 
while  we  will  take  yours  in  the  left  wing  against 
the  Bceotians  and  Thessalians,  with  whose  arms 
and  attack  we  are  familiar/'  The  Athenians  readily 
acceded,  and  the  reciprocal  change  of  order  was 
accordingly  directed :  nor  was  it  yet  quite  com- 
pleted when  day  broke,  and  the  Theban  allies  of 
Mardonius  immediately  took  notice  of  what  had  been 
done.     That  general  commanded  a  corresponding 
change  in  his  own  line,  so  as  to  place  the  native 
Persians  once  more  over  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians :  upon  which  Pausanias,  seeing  that  his  ma- 
noeuvre had  failed,  led  back  his  Lacedaemonians  to 
the  right  wing,  while  a  second  movement  on  the 
part  of  Mardonius  replaced  both  armies  in  the  order 
originally  observed  ^ 

No  incident  similar  to  this  will  be  found  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  Lacedaemonian  history.  To 
evade  encountering  the  best  troops  in  the  enemy's 
line,  and  to  depart  for  this  purpose  from  their  pri- 
vileged post  on  the  right  wing,  was  a  step  well-cal- 

'  Herodot.  ix.  47;  Plutarch,  Aristeidcs,  c.  16.  Here,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  Plutarch  rather  spoils  than  assists  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus. 
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culated  to  lower  them  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  ainad 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  produce  that  eflfect,      if 
the  intention  had  been  realized  :  it  is  at  the  sai 
time  the  highest  compliment  to  the  formidable 
putation  of  the  native  Persian  troops — a  reputaticsn 
recognised  by  Herodotus,   and   well-sustained    ^ait 
least  by  their  personal  bravery  ^       Nor  can  ^^e 
wonder  that  this  publicly  manifested  reluctance  ci^n 
the  part  of  the  leading  troops  in  the  Grecian  arocsjr 
contributed  much  to  exalt  the  rash  confidence   of 
Mardonius  :  a  feehng  which  Herodotus,  in   H€> 
meric  style  ^,  casts  into  the  speech  of  a  Persian 
herald  sent  to  upbraid   the   Lacedaemonians  and 
challenge  them  to  a  *'  single  combat  with  cham- 
pions of  equal  numbers,  Lacedaemonians  against 
Mardonias    Persians."     This  herald,   whom  no  one  heard  or 
attacks       carcd  for,   and  who  serves  but  as  a  mouthpiece 
Ss'ca^ky.  f^^  bringing  out  the  feelings  belonging  to  the  mo- 
ment, was  followed  by  something  very  real  and  ter- 
rible— a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Greek  line  by  the 
Persian  cavalry ;  whose  rapid  motions,  and  showers 
of  arrows  and  javelins,  annoyed  the  Greeks  on  this 
day  more  than  ever.   The  latter  (as  has  been  before 
stated)  had  no  cavalry  whatever ;  nor  do  their  light 
troops,   though   sufficiently  numerous,  appear  to 
have  rendered  any  service,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Athenian  bowmen.     How  great  was  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  for  a  time  drove  away  the  Lace- 
daemonians from  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia,  so  as 
to  choke  it  up  and  render  it  unfit  for  use.     As  the 

*  Herodot.  ix.  71. 

'  Compare  the  reproaches  of  Ilektor  to  Diom^d^  (Uiad,  viii.  l6l). 
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army  had  been  prevented  by  the  cavalry  from  re- 
sorting to  the  river  As6pus,  this  fountain  had  been 
of  late  the  only  watering-place  :  and  without  it  the 
position  which  they  then  occupied  became  unte- 
nable— while  their  provisions  also  were  exhausted, 
itxasmuch  as  the  convoys,  from  fear  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  could  not  descend  from  Kithaeron  to  join 
them  ^ 
In  this  dilemma  Pausanias  summoned  the  Gre-  '"  conw- 

qucnce  of 

cian  chiefs  to  his  tent,  and  after  an  anxious  debate,  the  annoy- 
the  resolution  was  taken,  incase  Mardonius  should  PenUnca- 
not  bring  on  a  general  action  in  the  course  of  the  JJn^;  ^^' 
day,  to  change  their  position  during  the  night,  when  |^™"in\he 
there  would  be  no  interruption  from  the  cavalry ;  PM^i^^d. 
and  to  occupy  the  ground  called  the  Island,  distant 
about  ten  furlongs  in  a  direction  nearly  west,  and 
seemingly  north  of  the  town  of  Platsea,  which  was 
itself  about  twenty  furlongs  distant :  this  island,  im- 
properly so  denominated,  included  the  ground  com- 
prised  between  two  branches  of  the  river  6ero6  *, 
both  of  which  flow  from  Kithseron,  and  after  flowing 
for  a  certain  time  in  channels  about  three  furlongs 
apart,  form  a  junction  and  run  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  towards  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth — quite  distinct  from  the  As6pus,  which, 
though  also  rising  near  at  hand  in  the  lowest  de- 
clivities under  Kithgeron,  takes  an  easterly  direc- 
tion   and   discharges  itself  into  the  sea  opposite 
Euboea.     When  in  this  so-called  Island,  the  army 

'  Herodot.  ix.  49>  50.  Pausanias  mentioos  that  the  Plataeans  re- 
stored the  fountain  of  Gargaphia  after  the  victory  {to  vda>p  dv€<ra><ravTo) ; 
but  he  hardly  seems  to  speak  as  if  he  had  himself  seen  it  (ix.  4,  2). 

'  See  a  good  description  of  the  ground  in  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in 
Northern  Greece,  ch.  xvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 
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vould  be  secure  of  water  from  the  stream  in  their 
rear,  dot  woald  tbej.  as  now,  expose  an  extended 
breadth  of  front  to  a  nnmerons  hostile  cavalry  se- 
parated from  them  only  by  the  Asdpus'.  It  was 
farther  resolved,  that  so  soon  as  the  armv  should 
once  be  in  occupation  of  the  Island,  half  of  the 
troops  should  forthwith  march  onward  to  disengage 
the  convoys  blocked  up  on  Kithaeron  and  conduct 
them  to  the  camp.  Such  was  the  plan  settled  in 
council  amonz  the  different  Grecian  chiefs  :  the 
march  to  be  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  night-watch ,  when  the  enemy's  cavalry 
would  have  completely  withdrawn. 

In  spite  of  what  Mardonius  is  said  to  have  de- 
termined, he  passed  the  whole  day  without  any 
general  attack :  but  his  cavalry,  probably  elated  by 
the  recent  demonstration  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
were  on  that  day  more  daring  and  indefatigable 
than  ever,  and  inflicted  much  loss  as  well  as  severe 
suffering^ ;  insomuch  that  the  centre  of  the  Greek 
force  (Corinthians,  Megarians,  &c.,  between  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  on  the  right,  and  the 
Athenians  on  the  left),  when  the  hour  arrived  for 
retiring  to  the  Island,  commenced  their  march  in- 
deed, but  forgot  or  disregarded  the  preconcerted 
plan  and  the  orders  of  Pausanias,  in  their  impa- 
tience to  obtain  a  complete  shelter  against  the  at* 

*  Herodot.  ix.  51.  *Es  rovrou  ^  ror  X^P°^  ificvXwvawrro  fui  wi i  jfui, 
tva  Koi  t/dort  (xaai  xpovOat  dif>B6v^,  km  oi  itrww  a<f>€as  fi^  atmiaro , 
&<nrtp  Kor  \Bv  iovnav. 

The  last  words  have  reference  to  the  position  of  the  two  hostile 
armies^  extended  front  to  front  along  the  course  of  the  Asdpas. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  52.  K€iyrjv  fxiv  ttjv  ^y^*p^v  naaav,  vpwrKaiUinis  fijs 
tmrov,  tlx**^  novov  nrpvrov. 
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tacks  of  the  cavalry.     Instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
Island,  they  marched  a  distance  of  twenty  furlongs 
directly  to  the  town  of  Plataea,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  Heraeum  or  temple  of  HSrS, 
'^^here  they  were  protected  partly  by  the  buildings, 
partly  by  the  comparatively  high  ground  on  which 
"the  town  with  its  temple  stood.     Between  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Greeks  were  about  to  leave  and  that 
'which  they  had  resolved  to  occupy  (i.  e.  between 
the  course  of  the  As6pus  and  that  of  the  6ero6), 
there  appear  to  have  been  a  range  of  low  hills  ; 
the  Lacedaemonians,  starting  from  the  right  wing, 
had  to  march  directly  over  these  hills,  while  the 
Athenians,  from  the  left,  were  to  turn  them  and  get 
into  the  plain  on  the  other  side*.     Pausanias,  ap- 
prised that  the  divisions  of  the  centre  had  com- 
menced their  night-march  and  concluding  of  course 
that  they  would  proceed  to  the  Island  according  to 
orders,  allowed  a  certain  interval  of  time  in  order 
to  prevent  confusion,  and  then  directed  that  the 
Lacedaemonians   and   Tegeans   should   also   begin 
their  movement  towards  that  same  position.     But 
here  he  found  himself  embarrassed  by  an  unex- 
pected obstacle.     The  movement  was  retrograde, 
receding  from  the  enemy,  and  not  consistent  with 

'  Herodot.  ix.  56.  UavfTayias — oTjfjLjjvas  aTr^yc  dia  tS>v  Kokoivwv  tov£ 
Xotirovff  ndyras'  ftnovro  6c  Koi  Ttyt^ai.  ^AOrjvaioi  di  Ta\6fVT€S  rjlacaf 
ra  (fin(ikiv  $  Awctdaifidpioi,  Oi  ^€v  yap  Tci»v  re  oxOodv  dvrdxovro  koI  ttjs 
ivt»p*iris  Tov  KiBaipSivos.     *A$rjpa'ioi.  dc,  icarca  Tpa(f>6ivT€i  €s  t6  nfdtov. 

With  which  we  must  combine  another  passage,  c.  59>  intimating  that 
the  track  of  the  Athenians  led  them  to  turn  and  get  behind  the  bills, 
which  prevented  Mardonius  from  seeing  them,  though  they  were  march- 
ing along  the  plain  : — Mapdovioi — cVeix*  «Vt  AaKfdaipoviovs  Koi  Tcye^ar 
Ijujvvovs'  *Adrjvaiovs  yap  Tpa7Tnp.€vovs  €s  to  irfhiov  vtto  t<ov  o\B(m>v  ov  Ka- 
rtapa. 
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the  military  honour  of  a  Spartan :  nevertheless 
most  of  the  taxiarchs  or  leaders  of  companies  obey- 
ed without  murmuring,  but  Amompharetus,  loch- 
age or  captain  of  that  band  which  Herodotus  calls 
the  lochus  of  PitanaS  obstinately  refused.  Not 
having  been  present  at  the  meeting  in  which  the 
resolution  had  been  taken,  he  now  heard  it  for  the 
first  time  with  astonishment  and  disdain,  declaring 
**  that  he  for  one  would  never  so  far  disgrace  Sparta 
as  to  run  away  from  the  foreigner*."  Pausanias, 
with  the  second  in  command  Euryanax,  exhausted 
every  effort  to  overcome  his  reluctance :  but  they 
could  by  no  means  induce  him  to  retreat ;  nor  did 
they  dare  to  move  without  him,  leaving  his  entire 
lochus  exposed  alone  to  the  enemy^. 

Amidst  the  darkness  of  night,  and  in  this  scene 
of  indecision  and  dispute,  an  Athenian  messenger 
on  horseback  reached  Pausanias,  instructed  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  passing,  and  to  ask  for  the  last  direc- 
tions :  for  in  spite  of  the  resolution  taken  after 
formal  debate,  the  Athenian  generals  still  mistrust- 
ed the  Lacedaemonians,  and  doubted  whether,  after 
all,  they  would  act  as  they  had  promised :  the  move- 
ment of  the  central  division  having  become  known 
to  them,  they  sent  at  the  last  moment  before  they 
commenced  their  own  march,  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  Spartans  were  about  to  move  also.    A  pro- 


^  There  is  on  this  point  a  difference  between  Thucydides  and  Hero- 
dotus :  the  former  affirms  that  there  never  was  any  Spartan  lochus  so 
called  (Thucyd.  i.  21). 

We  have  no  means  of  reconciling  the  difference,  nor  can  wc  be  cer- 
tain that  Thucydides  is  right  in  his  negative  comprehending  all  past 
time — ts  oid*  rycvcro  Troworc. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  53,  54.  '  Herodot.  ix.  52,  53. 
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found,  and  even  an  exaggerated  mistrust,  but  too 
'Well  justified  by  the  previous  behaviour  of  the 
Spartans  towards  Athens,   is  visible  in  this  pro- 
ceeding': yet  it  proved  fortunate  in  its  results — 
for  if  the  Athenians,  satisfied  with  executing  their 
part  in  the  preconcerted  plan,  had  marched  at  once 
to  the  Island,  the  Grecian  army  would  have  been 
severed  without  the  possibility  of  reuniting,  and 
tlie  issue  of  the  battle  might  have  proved  altoge- 
ther diflFerent.     The  Athenian    herald   found   the 
Ijacedsemonians  still  stationary  in  their  position, 
and  the  generals  in  hot  dispute  with  Amomphare- 
tus ;  who  despised  the  threat  of  being  left  alone  to 
make  head  against  the  Persians,  and  when  remind- 
ed that  the  resolution  had  been  taken  by  general 
vote  of  the  oflScers,  took  up  with  both  hands  a  vast 
rock  fit  for  the  hands  of  Ajax  or  Hektor,  and  cast 
it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  saying — "  This  is  my 
pebble,  wherewith  I  give  my  vote  not  to  run  away 
from  the  strangers."     Pausanias  denounced  him  as 
a  madman — desiring  the  herald  to  report  the  scene 
of  embarrassment  which  he  had  just  come  to  wit- 
ness, and  to  entreat  the  Athenian  generals  not  to 
commence  their  retreat  until  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  also  be  in  march.    In  the  meantime  the  dis- 
pute continued,  and  was  even  prolonged  by  the 
perverseness  of  Amompharetus  until  the  morning 
began  to  dawn ;  when  Pausanias,  afraid  to  remain  PtusaniM 
longer,  gave  the  signal  for  retreat — calculating  that  J^hont 
the  refractory  captain,  when  he  saw  his  lochus  really  Amomphi- 

speedilyfol* 
'  Herodot.  ix.  64.  'A^voZot — €ixov  arpifias  (r<l>€as  avrovs  am  €rdxOrj'    ^^^'^  hunm 
aav,  twiardfJLfvoi  ra  \aK€daifiopi<av  (fipovrjfxaTa,  ias  SXXa  f^pov€6vTav  Ka\ 
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left  alone,  would  probably  make  up  his  mind  to 
follow.  Having  marched  about  ten  furlongs,  acix)ss 
the  hilly  ground  which  divided  him  from  the  Island, 
he  commanded  a  halt ;  either  to  await  Amompha- 
retus  if  he  chose  to  follow,  pr  to  be  near  enough  to 
render  aid  and  save  him,  if  he  were  rash  enough  to 
stand  his  ground  single-handed.  Happily  the  latter, 
seeing  that  his  general  had  really  departed,  overcame 
hisscruples,  andfoUowed  him ;  overtakingand  joining 
the  main  body  in  its  first  halt  near  the  river  Moloeis 
and  the  temple  of  Eleusinian  D6m6t6r*.    The  Athe- 
nians, commencing  their  movement  at  the  same 
time  with  Pausanias,  got  round  the  hills  to  the 
plain  on  the  other  side  and  proceeded  on  their 
march  towards  the  Island. 
Artonish-         When  the  day  broke,  the  Persian  cavalry  were 
MardoniuB    astonislicd  to  find  the  Grecian  position  deserted. 
?ng*^Tthe  They  immediately  set  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of 
re^ted*^  the  Spartans,  whose  march  lay  along  the  higher  and 
during  the    jnoTQ  couspicuous  grouud,  and  whose  progress  had 
pursues  and  morcovcr  bccu  retarded  by  the  long  delay  of  Amom- 
them  with    pharetus  :  the  Athenians  on  the  contrary,  marching 
Spatiraw.  without  halt,  and  being  already  behind  the  hills, 
were  not  open  to  view.     To  Mardonius,  this  re- 
treat of  his  enemy  inspired  an  extravagant  and  con- 
temptuous confidence  which  he  vented  in  full  mea- 
sure to  the  Thessalian  Aleuadae — *' These  are  your 
boasted  Spartans,  who  changed  their  place  just 
now  in  the  line,  rather  than  fight  the  Persians,  and 
have  here  shown  by  a  barefaced  flight  what  they  are 
reallv  worth  !  "    With  that  he  immediately  directed 
his  whole  army  to  pursue  and  attack,  with  the  utmost 

^  Herodot.  ix.  56,  57. 
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expedition.  The  Persians  crossed  the  As6pus,  and 
ran  after  the  Greeks  at  their  best  speed,  pell-mell, 
^thout  any  thought  of  order  or  preparations  for 
overcoming  resistance :  the  army  already  rang  with 
shouts  of  victory,  in  full  confidence  of  swallowing 
up  the  fugitives  as  soon  as  they  were  overtaken. 

The  Asiatic  allies  all  followed  the  example  of  this 
disorderly  rush  forward^:  but  the  Thebans  and  the 
other  Grecian  allies  on  the  right  wing  of  Mardonius, 
appear  to  have  maintained  somewhat  better  order. 

Pausanias  had  not  been  able  to  retreat  farther  Battle  of 

Platsa. 

than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Demetrion  or  tem- 
ple of  Eleusinian  DSmdtSr,  where  he  had  halted  to 
take  up  Amompharetus.  Overtaken  first  by  the 
Persian  horse  and  next  by  Mardonius  with  the  main 
body,  he  sent  a  horseman  forthwith  to  apprise  the 
Athenians,  and  to  entreat  their  aid.  Nor  were  thq 
Athenians  slack  in  complying  with  his  request :  but 
they  speedily  found  themselves  engaged  in  conflict 
against  the  Theban  allies  of  the  enemy,  and  there- 
fore unable  to  reach  him*.  Accordingly  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Tegeates  had  to  encounter  the  Per- 
sians single-handed  without  any  assistance  from  the 
other  Greeks.     The  Persians,  on  arriving  within 

*  Herodot.  ix.  59*  cdtWov  as  irodS>v  €KaoTos  tX^ov,  oijT€  KScfu^  ovlkA 
UMriuiBtmi,  oirrt  ro^i.  Ka\  oirroi  fUv  po§  T€  koL  Sfxik<jf  tirrjurav,  an 
awapwaaofuyoi  rovs  'EXXfjvar. 

Herodotus  dwells  especially  on  the  reckless  and  disorderly  manner  in 
which  the  Persians  advanced :  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary,  says  of  Mar- 
doDios— ^X^''  o-vvr€Tayfi€yrjv  n^v  dvvafiuf  €ir€<f>€p(TO  rols  Acuccdai/io- 
riotff,  &c.  (Plutarch,  Aristeid.  c.  17)* 

Plutarch  also  says  that  Pausanias  ^r  rrfv  SXXrjv  dvvafuv  vpos  r^r 
TtXaraias,  &c.,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  real  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus. Pausanias  intended  to  march  to  the  Island,  not  to  Platsea :  he 
did  not  reach  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

»  Herodot.  ix.  60,  61. 
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by  the  Grecian  charge :  nevertheless  the  Persians, 
though  thus  deprived  of  their  tutelary  hedge  and 
having  no  defensive  armour,  maintained  the  fight 
with  individual  courage,  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause it   was  totally  unassisted  by  discipline   or 
trained  collective  movement,    against   the  drilled 
array,  the  regulated  step,  the  well-defended  per- 
sons, and  the  long  spears,  of  the  Greeks ^     They 
"threw  themselves  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  seizing 
Iiold  of  their  spears,  and  breaking  them :  many  of 
them  devoted  themselves  in  small  parties  of  ten  to 
force  by  their  bodies  a  way  into  the  lines,  and  to  Great 
get  to  individual  close  combat  with  the  short  spear  bravery  of 
and  the  dagger*.     Mardonius  himself,  conspicuous  — thc"are* 

totally  de- 

*  Herodot.  ix.  62,  63.     His  words  about  the  courage  of  the  Persians   {®**^^»  •od 

1.1       N/  /  %€/         *     >f  r  c„/  Mardomui 

are  remarkable :  XrifjMTi  [itv  wv  koI  p<»>iJLrj  ovk  €<r(Tov€s  fjaav  oi  H€p(rai'   giiQn. 

tbfOwKot,  di  €6vT€s,  Koi  np6s,  dv€inaTTifiov€s  ^aav,   Koi  ovk  Sfioioi  Toiai 

tptarrioiai  iro(f>iriv irXctorov  yap  (r(t>€as  €drj\(€TO  rj  icBrjs  (p^fAOs  (ovaa 

^\a¥'  irpos  yap  STrXiTas  €6vt€s  yvp.i^T€s  dya>va  iiroi^vvro.  Compare  the 
•triking  conversation  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus  (Herodot.  vii.  104). 
The  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  gallant  rush  made  by 
these  badly-armed  Persians,  upon  the  presented  line  of  spears  in  the 
Lacedsraonian  ranks,  may  be  compared  with  Livy  (xxxii.  17)>  a  de- 
scription of  the  Romans  attacking  the  Macedonian  phalanx, — and  with 
the  battle  of  Sempach  (June,  1386),  in  which  1400  half-armed  Swiss 
overcame  a  large  body  of  fully-armed  Austrians,  with  an  impenetrable 
front  of  projecting  spears ;  which  for  some  time  they  were  unable  to 
break  in  upon,  until  at  length  one  of  their  warriors,  Arnold  von  Win- 
kelried,  grasped  an  armful  of  spears,  and  precipitated  himself  upon 
them,  making  a  way  for  his  countrymen  over  his  dead  body.  See  Vo- 
gelin,  Geschichte  der  Schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschafl,  ch.  vi.  p.  240, 
or  indeed  any  history  of  Switzerland,  for  a  description  of  this  memora- 
ble incident. 

•  For  the  arms  of  the  Persians,  see  Herodot.  vii.  61. 

Herodotus  states  in  another  place  that  the  Persian  troops  adopted 
the  Egyptian  breastplates  {BaprjKas)  i  probably  this  may  have  been 
af^er  the  battle  of  Plata&a.  Even  at  this  battle,  the  Persian  leaders  on 
horseback  had  strong  defensive  armour,  as  wc  may  see  by  the  case  of 
Masistios  above  narrated  :  by  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  the  habit 
had  become  more  widely  diffused  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  8,  6;  Brisson, 
De  Regno  Persanim,  lib.  iii.  p.  361),  for  the  cavalry  at  least. 
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upon  a  white  horse,  was  among  the  foremost  war- 
riors, and  the  thousand  select  troops  who  formed 
his  body-guard  distinguished  themselves  beyond  all 
the  rest.  At  length  he  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  a 
distinguished  Spartan  named  AeimnSstus;  his  thou- 
sand guards  mostly  perished  around  him,  and  the 
courage  of  the  remaining  Persians,  already  worn 
out  by  the  superior  troops  against  which  they  had 
been  long  contending,  was  at  last  thoroughly  broken 
by  the  death  of  their  general.  They  turned  their 
backs  and  fled,  not  resting  until  they  got  into  the 
wooden  fortified  camp  constructed  by  Mardonius 
behind  the  As6pus.  The  Asiatic  allies  also,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  Persians  defeated,  took  to  flight 
without  striking  a  bIow^ 

The  Athenians  on  the  left,  meanwhile,  had  been 
engaged  in  a  serious  conflict  with  the  Boeotians ; 
especially  the  Theban  leaders  with  the  hoplites  im- 
mediately around  them,  who  fought  with  great 
bravery,  but  were  at  length  driven  back,  after  the 
loss  of  300  of  their  best  troops.  The  Theban  ca- 
valry however  still  maintained  a  good  front,  pro- 
tecting the  retreat  of  the  infantry  and  checking  the 
Athenian  pursuit,  so  that  the  fugitives  were  enabled 
to  reach  Thebes  in  safety ;  a  better  refuge  than  the 
Persian  fortified  camp^.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Thebans  and  Boeotians,  none  of  the  other  medising 
Greeks  rendered  any  real  service :  instead  of  sus- 
taining or  reinforcing  the  Thebans,  they  never  once 
advanced  to  the  charge,  but  merely  followed  in  the 
first  movement  of  flight.  So  that  in  point  of  fact, 
the  only  troops  in  this  numerous  Perso-Grecian 
army  who  really  fought,  were,  the  native  Persians 


'  Herodot.  ix.  64,  65. 


'  Herodot.  ix.  67, 68. 
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and  Sakse  on  the  left,  and  the  Boeotians  on  the 
right :  the  former  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
latter  against  the  Athenians ^ 

Nor  did  even  all  the  native  Persians  take  part  in  the  Arubazns, 
combat.    A  body  of  40,000  men  under  Artabazus,  p^iil*'^ 
of  whom  some  must  doubtless  have  been  native  ^Jons 
Persians,  left  the  field  without  fighting  and  without  *he  contcft 

1  mi  -1  -It  •nd  nstirct 

loss.     That  general,  seenungly  the  ablest  man  in  out  of 
the  Persian  army,  had  been  from  the  first  disgusted  the  rest  of 
with  the  nomination  of  Mardonius  as  commander-  iJjSjj^^T 
in-chief,  and  had  farther  incurred  his  displeasure  ^[^^jn 
by  deprecating  any  general  action.     Apprised  that  t^«  fortified 
Mardonius  was  hastening  forward  to  attack  the  re- 
treating Greeks,  he  marshalled  his  division  and  led 
them  out  towards  the  scene  of  action,  though  de- 
spairing of  success  and  perhaps  not  very  anxious 
that  his  own  prophecies  should   be  contradicted. 
And  such  had  been  the  headlong  impetuosity  of 
Mardonius   in   his    first    forward   movement, — so 
complete  his  confidence  of  overwhelming  the  Greeks 
when  he  discovered  their  retreat, — that  he  took  no 
pains  to  ensure  the  concerted  action  of  his  whole 
army :  accordingly  before  Artabazus  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action,  he  saw  the  Persian  troops,  who  had 
been  engaged  under  the  commander-in-chief,  already 
defeated  and  in  flight.     Without  making  the  least 
attempt  either  to  save  them  or  to  retrieve  the  bat- 
tle, he  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  own  division 
to  retreat:  not  repairing,  however,  either  to  the 
fortified  camp,  or  to  Thebes,  but  abandoning  at 

*  Herodot  ix.  67,  68.  T«v  di  oKKav  'EXX^i'ov  tS>v  iitrh  paaiktos  iSt- 

\oKaKf6vTwv KCLi  tS>v  (!XXa»  avyLiMxtav  6  nas  5fiiKos  otrrr  diafiaxfcd' 

ftMPOs  ovMi  oCn  ri  afro^dfifvos  tf<l>vy€v, 

VOL.  V.  R 
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ODce  the  whole  campai^,  and  taking  the  direct  road 
through  Phocis  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  the 
Hellespont  ^ 
Snuaipio.  As  the  native  Persians,  the  Sakge,  and  the  Boe- 
ti^etraiiet  otians,  wcre  the  only  real  combatants  on  the  one 
dde  which  ^^^^y  ^^  ^'so  wcfc  the  Lacedaemonians,  Tegeans, 
iJJ^^  and  Athenians,  on  the  other.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  the  central  troops  of  the  Grecian 
army,  disobeying  the  general  order  of  march,  had 
gone  during  the  night  to  the  town  of  Plataea  instead 
of  to  the  Island.  They  were  thus  completely  severed 
from  Pausanias,  and  the  first  thing  which  they 
heard  about  the  battle,  was,  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  gaining  the  victory.  Elate  with  this 
news,  and  anxious  to  come  in  for  some  share  of 
the  honour,  they  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action, 
without  any  heed  of  military  order ;  the  Corinthi- 
ans  taking  the  direct  track  across  the  hills,  while 
the  Megarians,  PhUasians  and  others,  marched  by 
the  longer  route  along  the  plain,  so  as  to  turn  the 
'  hills  and  arrive  at  the  Athenian  position.  The 
Theban  horse  under  As6pod6ru8,  employed  in 
checking  the  pursuit  of  the  victorious  Athenian 
hoplites,  seeing  these  fresh  troops  coming  up  in 
thorough  disorder,  charged  them  vigorously,  and 
drove  them  back  to  take  refuge  in  the  high  ground, 
with  the  loss  of  600  men*.  But  this  partial  success 
had  no  effect  in  mitigating  the  ruin  of  the  general 
defeat. 
The  Greeks       Following  up  their  pursuit,  the  Lacedaemonians 

Attack  and  w      *  m. 

cM^thc     proceeded  to  attack  the  wooden  redoubt  wherein 
the  Persians  had  taken  refuge.     But  though  they 

*  Hsrodot.  ix.  66.  -  *  Herodot.  ix.  69. 
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were  here  aided  by  all  or  most  of  the  central  Gre- 
cian divisions,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle, 
they  were  yet  so  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  assailing 
iralls,  that  they  made  no  progress,  and  were  com- 
pletely baffled,  until  the  Athenians  arrived  to  their 
assistance.     The  redoubt  was  then  stormed,  not 
without  a  gallant  and  prolonged  resistance  on  the 
part  of  its  defenders.      The  Tegeans,  being  the 
first  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  plundered  the 
rich  tent   of  Mardonius,  whose  manger   for   his 
horses,  made  of  brass,  remained  long  afterwards 
exhibited  in  their  temple  of  Ath6n6  Alea, — while 
his  silver-footed  throne,  and  scimitar*,  were  pre- 
served in  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  along  with  the 
breastplate  of  Masistius.     Once  within  the  wall, 
effective  resistance  ceased,  and  the  Greeks  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy  as  well  as  without  limit ;  so 
that  if  we  are  to  credit  Herodotus,  there  survived 
only  3000  men  out  of  the  300,000  which  had  com- 
posed the  army  of  Mardonius — save  and  except  the 
40,000  men  who  accompanied  Artabazus  in  his  re- 
treat*.    Respecting  these  numbers,  the  historian 
bad  probably  little  to  give  except  some  vague  re- 
ports, without  any  pretence  of  computation  :  about 

'  Herodot.  ix.  70;  Deraosthends  cont.  Timokrat.  p.  741.  c.  33. 
Pausanias  (i.  27,  2)  doubts  whether  this  was  really  the  scimitar  of 
Mardonius,  contending  that  the  Lacedsemonians  would  never  have  per- 
mitted the  Athenians  to  take  it. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  70 :  compare  iEschyl.  Pers.  805-824.  He  singles 
out  "  the  Dorian  spear  "  as  the  great  weapon  of  destruction  to  the  Per- 
sians at  Platiea — very  justly.  Dr.  Blomfield  is  surprised  at  this  com- 
pliment ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  tragedy 
had  been  employed  in  setting  forth  the  glory  of  Athens  at  Salamis,  and 
he  might  well  afford  to  give  the  Peloponnesians  the  credit  which  they 
deserved  at  Plat«a.  Pindar  distributes  the  honour  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  in  like  manner  (Pyth.  i.  76). 
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the  GreciaQ  loss,  his  statement  deserves  more  atten- 
tion, when  he  tells  us  that  there  perished  ninety- 
one  Spartans,  sixteen  Tegeans,  and  fifty-two  Athe- 
nians. Herein  however  is  not  included  the  loss  of 
the  Megarians  when  attacked  by  the  Theban  cavalry, 
nor  is  the  number  of  slain  Lacedaemonians,  not 
both  **dei  Spartans,  specified :  while  even  the  other  numbers 
actually  stated  are  decidedly  smaller  than  the  pro- 
bable truth,  considering  the  multitude  of  Persian 
arrows  and  the  unshielded  right  side  of  the  Grecian 
hoplite.  On  the  whole,  the  affirmation  of  Plutarch, 
that  not  less  than  1360  Greeks  were  slain  in  the 
action,  appears  probable:  all  doubtless  hoplites — 
for  little  account  was  then  made  of  the  light-armed, 
nor  indeed  are  we  told  that  they  took  any  active 
part  in  the  battled  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
numerical  loss  of  the  Persians,  this  defeat  proved 
the  total  ruin  of  their  army:  but  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  many  were  spared  and  sold  into 
slavery*,  while  many  of  the  fugitives  probably 
found  means  to  join  the  retreating  division  of  Arta- 
bazus.  That  general  made  a  rapid  march  across 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  keeping  strict  silence 
about  the  recent  battle,  and  pretending  to  be  sent 
on  a  special  enterprise  by  Mardonius,  whom  he 

*  Plutarch,  Aristeid^s,  c.  19.  Kleidemua,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  stated 
that  all  the  fifty -two  Athenians  who  perished  belonged  to  the  tribe 
iEantis,  which  distinguished  itself  in  the  Athenian  ranks.  But  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  no  citizens  belonging  to  the  other  nine  tribes 
were  killed. 

'  Diodorus  indeed  states  that  Pausanias  was  so  apprehensive  of  the 

numbers  of  the  Persians,  that  he  forbade  his  soldiers  to  give  quarter  or 

take  any  prisoners  (xi.  32) ;  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  believed,  in  spite 

'    of  his  assertion.     His  statement  that  the  Greeks  lost  10,000  men  is 

still  less  admissible. 
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reported  to  be  himself  approaching.  If  Herodotus 
is  correct  (though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  change  of  sentiment  in  Thessaly  and  the  other 
medising  Grecian  states  was  so  rapid  as  he  implies), 
Artabazus  succeeded  in  traversing  these  countries 
before  the  news  of  the  battle  became  generally 
known^  and  then  retreated  by  the  straightest  and 
shortest  route  through  the  interior  of  Thrace  to 
Byzantium,  from  whence  he  passed  into  Asia :  the 
interior  tribes,  unconquered  and  predatory,  ha- 
rassed bis  retreat  considerably ;  but  we  shall  find 
long  afterwards  Persian  garrisons  in  possession  of 
many  principal  places  on  the  Thracian  coasts  It 
will  be  seen  that  Artabazus  afterwards  rose  higher 
than  ever  in  the  estimation  of  Xerxes. 

Ten  days  did  the  Greeks  employ  after  their  vie-  Funeral  ob- 
tory,  first  in  burying  the  slain,  next  in  collecting  the  Greeks 
and  apportioning  the  booty.    The  Lacedaemonians,  ^nu^' 
the  Athenians,  the  Tegeans,  the  Megarians  and  the  of  mm^^ 
Phliasians,  each  buried  their  dead  apart,  erecting  a  ^?'""^. 
separate  tomb  in  commemoration:    the  Lacedse-  of  booty. 
monians,  indeed,  distributed  their  dead  into  three 
fractions,  in  three  several   burial-places :  one  for 
those  champions  who  enjoyed  individual  renown  at 
Sparta,  and  among  whom  were  included  the  most 
distinguished  men  slain  in  the  recent  battle,  such 
as  Poseidonius,  Amompharetus  the  refractory  cap- 
tain, Philokyon,  and  KallikratSs — a  second  for  the 

'  Herodot.  ix.  89-  The  allusions  of  Demosthenes  to  Perdikkas  king 
of  Macedonia,  who  is  said  to  have  attacked  the  Persians  on  their  flight 
from  Platsea,  and  to  have  rendered  their  ruin  complete,  are  too  loose 
to  deserve  attention ;  more  especially  as  Perdikkas  was  not  then  king 
of  Macedonia  (Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  687*  c.  51  ;  and  Trcpi 
Sinra^fw^,  p.  173;  c  9)> 
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other  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians > — and  a  third 
for  the  Helots.  Besides  these  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plataea  by 
those  cities  whose  citizens  had  really  fought  and 
fallen,  there  were  several  similar  monuments  to  be 
seen  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  raised  by  other 
cities  which  falsely  pretended  to  the  same  honour, 
with  the  connivance  and  aid  of  the  Plataeans^.  The 
body  of  Mardonius  was  discovered  among  the  slain, 
and  treated  with  respect  by  Pausanias,  who  is  even 
said  to  have  indignantly  repudiated  advice  offered 
to  him  by  an  iEginetan,  that  be  should  retaliate 
upon  it  the  ignominious  treatment  inflicted  by 
Xerxes  upon  the  dead  Leonidas^     On  the  morrow 

^  Herodot.  ix.  84.  Herodotas  indeed  assigns  this  second  burial-place 
only  to  the  other  Spartaiu,  apart  from  the  Select.  He  takes  do  notice 
of  the  Lacedsemonians  not  Spartans,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  reference 
to  burial,  though  he  had  informed  us  that  5000  of  them  were  included 
in  the  army.  Some  of  them  must  have  been  slain,  and  we  may  fiurfy 
presume  that  they  were  buried  along  with  the  Spartan  citizens  gene- 
rally. As  to  the  word  lp€as,  or  tip€vas,  or  iinrcar  (the  two  last  being 
both  conjectural  readings),  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  cer- 
tainty :  we  do  not  know  by  what  name  these  select  warriors  were  called. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  85.  Ta>v  d'  ftk\<av  oaoi  koi  <f>cuvovTtu  iv  nXorcu^ai 
€6vT€s  Ta<f>oi,  Tovrovs  8c,  o>r  cyo)  trvvOavofxai,  eiraitrxyvoiUvovi  TJ 
dfrcoTo?  T^r  fxdxfjs,  (Kaarovs  X(&i}iaTa  ^Sxrai  Kttvh,  r&v  iniyivofuvtip  ctW- 
KfV  avBpamtaV  ifrti  ical  AlyivrjTtoiV  cWt  avT66i  KCLK€6fi«voi  rd<l}os,  t6v  ryal» 
aKov<a  Koi  dcVa  ^rro'i  v(rT€pov  fxera  ravra,  b€t}64vT^v  rSiV  AlyunfTtw^, 
XOKrai  KXcadi/v  t6v  AvrodUov,  avbpa  TCkarcutat  irp6^€ivov  i6vTa  aimv. 

This  is  a  curious  statement,  derived  by  Herodotus  doubtless  from 
personal  inquiries  made  at  Plataea. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  78,  79.  This  suggestion,  so  abhorrent  to  Grecian 
feeling,  is  put  by  the  historian  into  the  mouth  of  the  iEginetan  Lamp6n. 
In  my  preceding  note  I  have  alluded  to  another  statement  made  by 
Herodotus,  not  very  creditable  to  the  ^ginetans :  there  is  moreover  a 
third  (ix.  80),  in  which  he  represents  them  as  having  cheated  the  He- 
lots in  their  purchases  of  the  booty.  We  may  presume  him  to  have 
heard  all  these  anecdotes  at  Plataea:  at  the  time  when  he  probably 
visited  that  place,  not  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  united  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  Athens,  and  doubt- 
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the  body  was  stolen  away  and  buried ;  by  whom, 
was  never  certainly  known,  for  there  were  many 
different  pretenders  who  obtained  reward  on  this 
plea  from  ArtyntSs  the  son  of  Mardonius :  the 
funereal  monument  was  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias'. 

The  spoil  was  rich  and  multifarious — gold  and 
silver  in  Darics  as  well  as  in  implements  and  orna- 
ments, carpets,  splendid  arms  and  clothing,  horses, 
camels,  &c.,  even  the  magnificent  tent  of  Xerxes, 
left  on  his  retreat  with  Mardonius,  was  included^. 
By  order  of  the  general  Pausanias,  the  Helots  col- 
lected all  the  valuable  articles  into  one  spot  for  divi- 
sion ;  not  without  stealing  many  of  the  golden  orna- 
ments, which,  in  ignorance  of  the  value,  they  were 
persuaded  by  the  iEginetans  to  sell  as  brass.    After 
reserving  a  tithe  for  the  Delphian  Apollo,  together 
with  ample  offerings  for  the  Olympic  Zeus  and  the 
Isthmian  Poseidon,  as  well  as  for  Pausanias  as  gene- 
ral— the  remaining  booty  was  distributed  among 
the  different  contingents  of  the  army  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  numbers^.     The  concubines  of 

less  sympathised  in  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  against  i£gina.  It 
does  not  from  hence  follow  that  the  stories  are  all  untrue.  I  disbe- 
lieve, indeed,  the  advice  said  to  have  been  given  by  Lampdn  to  crucify 
the  bodyof  Mardonias — which  has  more  the  air  of  a  poetical  contrivance 
for  bringing  out  an  honourable  sentiment,  than  of  a  real  incident.  But 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  other  two  stories. 
Herodotus  does  but  too  rarely  specify  his  informants :  it  is  interesting 
to  scent  out  the  track  in  which  his  inquiries  have  been  prosecuted. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  the  death  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  his 
dead  body  had  the  head  and  hands  cut  off^  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
BaUed  to  a  cross  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  10,  1  ;  iii.  1,  17)  • 

^  Herodot.  ix.  84;  Pausanias,  ix.  2,  2. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  80,  81  :  compare  vii.  41-83. 

'  Diodorus  (xi.  33)  states  this  proportional  distribution.  Herodotus 
only  says — Tkofiov  SKaarot  rSv  n(ioi  ^<rav  (ix.  81). 
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the  Persian  chiefs  were  among  the  prizes  distri- 
buted :  there  were  probably  however  among  them 
many  of  Grecian  birth,  restored  to  their  families  ; 
and  one  especially,  overtaken  in  her  chariot  amidst 
the  flying  Persians,  with  rich  jewels  and  a  nume- 
rous suite,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias 
himself,  imploring  his  protection.  She  proved  to 
be  the  daughter  of  his  personal  friend  Hegetorid^s 
of  Kos,  carried  off^  by  the  Persian  PharandatSs  ;  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  her  to  her 
father  ^  Large  as  the  booty  collected  was,  there 
yet  remained  many  valuable  treasures  buried  in  the 
ground,  which  the  Plataean  inhabitants  afterwards 
discovered  and  appropriated. 

The  real  victors  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  were  the 
Lacedaemonians,  Athenians  and  Tegeans :  the  Co- 
rinthians and  others,  forming  part  of  the  army  op- 
posed to  Mardonius,  did  not  reach  the  field  until 
the  battle  was  ended,  though  they  doubtless  aided 
both  in  the  assault  of  the  fortified  camp  and  in  the 
subsequent  operations  against  Thebes,  and  were  uni- 
versally recognised,  in  inscriptions  and  panegyrics, 
among  the  champions  who  had  contributed  to  the 
liberation  of  Greece*.     It   was  not  till  after  the 

>  Herodot.  is.  76,  80,  81,  82.  The  fate  of  these  female  companions 
of  the  Persian  grandees,  on  the  taking  of  the  camp  by  an  enemy,  forms 
a  melancholy  picture  here  as  well  as  at  Issus,  and  even  at  Kunaxa :  see 
Diodor.  xvii.  35  ;  Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  xi.  21 ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  10,  2. 

'  Plutarch  animadverts  severely  (De  Malign.  Herodot.  p.  873 ;  com- 
pare Plut.  Aristeid.  c.  19)  upon  Herodotus,  because  he  states  that  none 
of  the  Greeks  had  any  share  in  the  battle  of  Platsea  except  the  LAcedse- 
monians,  Tegeans,  and  Athenians :  the  orator  Lysias  repeats  the  same 
statement  (Oratio  Funebr.  c.  9).  If  this  were  the  fact  (Plutarch  asks) 
how  comes  it  that  the  inscriptions  and  poems  of  the  time  recognise  the 
exploit  as  performed  by  the  whole  Grecian  army,  Corinthians  and  others 
included  ?     But  these  inscriptions  do  not  really  contradict  what  is  af- 
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taking  of  the  Persian  camp  that  the  contingents  of 
Elis  and  Mantineia,  who  may  perhaps  have  been 
among  the  convoys  prevented  by  the  Persian  cavalry 
from  descending  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  first  reach- 
ed the  scene  of  action.  Mortified  at  having  missed 
their  share  in  the  glorious  exploit,  the  new-comers 
'were  at  first  eager  to  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Artabazus : 
but  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  forbade  them, 
and  they  returned  home  without  any  other  consola- 
tion than  that  of  banishing  their  generals  for  not 
having  led  them  forth  more  promptly  ^ 

There  yet  remained  the  most  efficient  ally  of  P»n»ni«i 

*^  ,  .        summons 

Mardonius — the  city  of  Thebes  ;  which  Pausanias  Thebes,  re 
summoned  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  re-  surrenSer* 
quiring  that  the  medising  leaders  should  be  delivered  fead«^ 
up,    especially  TimSgenidas    and  Attaginus.     On  ^^t^. 
receiving  a  refusal,  he  began  to  batter  their  walls,  ^^l^  "p» 

°  '^  and  are  put 

and  to  adopt  the  still  more  effective  measure  of  to  death. 
laying  waste  their  territory— giving  notice  that  the 
work  of  destruction  would  be  continued  until  these 
chiefs  were  given  up.     After  twenty  days  of  endu- 

firmed  by  Herodotus.  The  actual  battle  happened  to  be  fought  only 
by  a  part  of  the  collective  Grecian  army  ;  but  this  happened  in  a  great 
measure  by  accident ;  the  rest  were  little  more  than  a  mile  o£f,  and 
until  within  a  few  hours  had  been  occupying  part  of  the  same  continu- 
ous line  of  position :  moreover,  if  the  battle  had  lasted  a  little  longer, 
they  would  have  come  up  in  time  to  render  actual  help.  They  would 
naturally  be  considered,  therefore,  as  entitled  to  partake  in  the  glory  of 
the  entire  result. 

When  however  in  after-times  a  stranger  visited  Platsea,  and  saw 
Lacedaemonian,  Tegean,  and  Athenian  tombs,  but  no  Corinthian  nor 
.£ginetan,  &c.,  he  would  naturally  inquire  how  it  happened  that  none 
of  these  latter  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  would  then  be  informed  that 
they  were  not  really  present  at  it.  Hence  the  motive  for  these  cities  to 
erect  empty  sepulchral  monuments  on  the  spot,  as  Herodotus  informs 
OS  that  they  afterwards  did  or  caused  to  be  done  by  individual  Platseans. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  77. 
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ranee,  the  latter  at  length  proposed,  if  it  should 
prove  that  Pausauias  peremptorily  required  their 
persons  and  refused  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  io 
commutation,  to  surrender  themselves  voluntarily 
as  the  price  of  liberation  for  their  country.     A  ne- 
gociation  was  accordingly  entered  into  with  Pausa- 
nias,  and  the  persons  demanded  were  surrendered 
to  him,  excepting  Attaginus,  who  found  means  to 
escape  at  the  last  moment.     His  sons,  whom  he  left 
behind,  were  delivered  up  as  substitutes,  but  Fau- 
sanias  refused  to  touch  them,  with  the  just  remark, 
which  in  those  times  was  even  generous\  that  they 
were  nowise  implicated  in  the  medism  of  their  father. 
TimSgenidas  and  the  remaining  prisoners  were  car- 
ried off  to  Corinth,  and  immediately  put  to  death, 
without  the  smallest  discussion  or  form  of  trial: 
Pausanias  was  apprehensive  that  if  any  delay  or 
consultation  were  granted,  their  wealth  and  that  of 
their  friends  would  effectually  purchase  voices  for 
their  acquittal, — indeed  the  prisoners  themselves  had 
been  induced  to  give  themselves  up  partly  in  that 
expectation'.     It  is  remarkable  that  Pausanias  him- 
self only  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  attainted  of 
treason,  returned  and  surrendered  liimself  at  Sparta 
under  similar  hopes  of  being  able  to  buy  himself  off 
by  money  ^.     In  this  hope  indeed  he  found  himself 

'  See,  a  little  above  in  this  chapter,  the  treatment  of  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  Athenian  senator  Lykidas  (Herodot.  ix.  5).  Compait 
also  Herodot.  iii.  116;  ix.  120. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  87,  88. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  131.  koX  viarfvoav  XP^H^*''*^  dioXvo-civ  rifp  duijSoX^. 
Compare  Thucyd.  viii.  45,  where  he  states  that  the  trierarchs  and 
generals  of  the  Lacedaemonian  and  allied  fleet  (all  except  Hermokrat^ 
of  Syracuse)  received  bribes  from  Tissaphernes  to  betray  the  interests 
both  of  their  seamen  and  of  their  country  :  also  c.  49  of  the  same  book 
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deceived,  as  Timegenidas  had  been  deceived  before : 
bnt  the  fact  is  not  the  less  to  be  noted  as  indicating 
the  genera]  impression  that  the  leading  men  in  a 
Grecian  city  were  usually  open  to  bribes  in  judicial 
matters,  and  that  individuals  superior  to  this  temp- 
tation were  rare  exceptions.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  dwell  upon  this  recognised  untrustworthiness  of 
the  leading  Greeks  when  I  come  to  explain  the  ex- 
tremely popular  cast  of  the  Athenian  judicature. 

Whether  there  was  any  positive  vote  taken  among  Honomt 
the  Greeks  respecting  the  prize  of  valour  at  the  "nt^oM 
battle  of  Plataea,  may  well  be  doubted  :  and  the  ^^*4w- 
silence  of  Herodotus  goes  far  to  negative  an  ira-  "<>"• 
portant  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  an  open  rupture,  each  thinking  themselves  en- 
titled to  the  prize — that  Aristeid^s  appeased  the 
Athenians,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  submit  to 
the  general  decision  of  the  allies — and  that  Megarian 
and  Corinthian  leaders  contrived  to  elude  the  dan- 
gerous rock  by  bestowing  the  prize  on  the  Plataeans, 
to  which  proposition  both  Aristeid^s  and  Pausanias 
acceded  ^  But  it  seems  that  the  general  opinion 
recognised  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Pausanias  as 
bravest  among  the  brave,  seeing  that  they  had  over- 
come the  best  troops  of  the  enemy  and  slain  the 
general.  In  burying  their  dead  warriors,  the  Lace- 
daemonians singled  out  for  peculiar  distinction  Phi- 
lokyon,  Poseidonius,  and  Amompharetus  the  loch- 
age,  whose  conduct   in  the  fight   atoned  for  his 

about  the  LacedxmoniaD  general  Astyochus.  The  bribes  received  by 
the  Spartan  kings  Leotychid^s  and  Pleistoanax  are  recorded  (Herodot. 
▼i.  72  ;  Thuc>d.  ii.  21). 

'  Plutarch,  Aristeidds,  c.  20 ;  De  Herodot.  Malign,  p.  873. 
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disobedience  to  orders.     There  was  one  Spartaa 
however  who  had  surpassed  them  all — AristodSmus, 
the  single  survivor  of  the  troop  of  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae.    Having  ever  since  experienced  nothing 
but  disgrace  and  insult  from  his  fellow-citizens,  this 
unfortunate  man  had  become  reckless  of  life,  and 
at  Plataea  he  stepped  forth  single-handed  from  his 
place  in  the  ranks,  performing  deeds  of  the  most 
heroic  valour  and  determined  to  regain  by  his  death 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.     But  the  Spartans 
refused  to  assign  to  him  the  same  funereal  honours 
as  were  paid  to  the  other  distinguished  warriors, 
who  had  manifested   exemplary  forwardness   and 
skill,  yet  without  any  desperate  rashness,  and  with- 
out any  previous  taint  such  as   to  render  life  a 
burthen  to  them.     Subsequent  valour  might   be 
held  to  efface  this  taint,  but  could  not  suffice  to 
exalt  AristodSmus  to  a  level  with  the  most  honoured 
citizens  ^ 
Reverential       But  though  wc  canuot  believc  the  statement  of 
pu^as    Plutarch    that  the  Platseans  received  by  general 
the  vic^f  vote  the  prize  of  valour,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
Hateans^    ^^^S^^Y  houourcd  and   recompensed,   as  the  pro- 
aoiemnities  prietors  of  that  ffround  on  which  the  liberation  of 

decreed  to 

be  pcriodi-   Greccc  had  been  achieved.     The  market-place  and 

bratedby"    Centre  of  their  town  was  selected  as  the  scene  for 

ill  honour    ^^^  solcmu  Sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  offered  up  by 

of  the  slain.  Pausanias  after  the  battle,  to  Zeus  Eleutherius,  in 

the  name  and  presence  of  all  the  assembled  allies. 

The  local  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Platsean  territory, 

who  had  been  invoked  in  prayer  before  the  battle, 

and  who  had  granted  their  soil  as  a  propitious  field 

>  Herodot.  ix.  71,  72. 
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for  the  Greek  arms,  were  made  partakers  of  this 
ceremony,  and  witnesses  aa  well  as  guarantees  of 
the  engagements  with  which  it  was  accompanied '. 
The  Plataeans,  now  re-entering  their  city,  which  the 
Persian  invasion  had  compelled  them  to  desert, 
were  invested  with  the  honourable  duty  of  celebra- 
ting the  periodical  sacrifice  in  commemoration  of 
this  great  victory,  as  well  as  of  rendering  care  and 
religious  service  at  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  warriors. 
As  an  aid  to  enable  them  to  discharge  this  obliga- 
tion, which  probably  might  have  pressed  hard  upon 
them  at  a  time  when  their  city  was  half-ruined  and 
their  fields  unsown,  they  received  out  of  the  prize- 
money  the  targe  allotment  of  eighty  talents,  which 
was  partly  employed  in  building  and  adorning  a 
handsome  temple  of  AthSnS — the  symbol  probably 
of  renewed  connection  with  Athens.  They  under- 
took to  render  religious  honours  every  year  to  the 
tombs  of  the  warriors,  and  to  celebrate  in  every 
fifth  year  the  grand  public  solemnity  of  the  Eleu- 
theria  with  gymnastic  matches  analogous  to  the 
other  great  festival  games  of  Greece*.  In  consi- 
deration of  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  together 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  ground,  Pausanias  and  the 
whole  body  of  allies  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 

•  Tbuqfd.  ii.  71,  72.  So  the.  Roman  Emperor  ViCellias,  on  viaitiog 
the  field  of  Bebriacum  where  his  troops  had  recently  been  victorious, 
"instaurabat  sacrum  Diia  loci  "  (TacitUB,  Histor.  li.  70). 

'Thucyd.  ii.  71  ;  Plutarch, Aristcides, c.  19-21  ;  Strabo,  ii.  p.  412i 
hnsaniaa,  ix.  2,  4. 

The  Eleutheria  were  celebrated  on  the  fourth  of  the  Attic  month 
BocdromioD,  which  was  the  day  on  which  the  battle  itself  was  fought ; 
while  the  annua]  decoration  of  the  tombs,  and  ceremonies  in  hononr  of 
die  deceaaed.  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  Attic  month  Mnmak- 
tCrion.  K.  F.  Herrmann  (Gotteadienatlirhe  AlCerthiimer  der  Griecben, 
ch.  63,  note  9}  has  treated  these  two  celebrations  ai  if  they  were  one. 
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guarantee  the  autonomy  of  Plataea,  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  her  territory.  This  was  an  emancipation 
of  the  town  from  the  bond  of  the  Boeotian  federa- 
tion, and  from  the  enforcing  supremacy  of  Thebes 
as  its  chief. 
PomuieBt  But  the  engagement  of  the  allies  appears  to  have 
oonfedency  had  Other  objccts  also,  larger  than  that  of  protect- 
J^'^JJ^^  ing  Plataea,  or  establishing  commemorative  cere- 
^^J^*  ^^  monies.  The  defensive  league  against  the  Persians 
?>>'*«•  was  again  sworn  to  by  all  of  them,  and  rendered 
permanent :  an  aggregate  force  of  10,000  hoplites, 
1000  cavalry,  and  100  triremes,  for  the  purpose  of 
carr}*ing  on  the  war,  was  agreed  to  and  promised, 
the  contingent  of  each  ally  being  specified  :  more- 
over the  town  of  Plataea  was  fixed  on  as  the  annual 
place  of  meeting,  where  deputies  from  all  of  them 
were  annually  to  assembled  This  resolution  is  said 
to  have  been  adopted  on  the  proposition  of  Ari- 
steidSs,  whose  motives  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace. 
Though  the  Persian  army  had  sustained  a  signal 
defeat,  no  one  knew  how  soon  it  taight  re-assemble, 
or  be  reinforced ;  indeed,  even  later,  after  the 
battle  of  Mykal^  had  become  known,  a  fresh  inva- 
sion of  the  Persians  was  still  regarded  as  not  im- 
probable^, nor  did  any  one  then  anticipate  that 
extraordinary  fortune  and.  activity  whereby  the 
Athenians  afterwards  organised  an  alliance  such  as 
to  throw  Persia  on  the  defensive.  Moreover,  the 
northern  half  of  Greece  was  still  medising^  either  in 
reality  or  in  appearance,  and  new  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Xerxes  might  probably  keep  up  his  ascend- 
ency in  those  parts.     Now  assuming  the  war  to  be 

>  Plutarch^  AristeidSs,  c.  21.  *  Thncyd.  i.  90. 
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renewed  y  Aristeidds  and  the  Athenians  had  the 
strongest  interest  in  providing  a  line  of  defence 
which  should  cover  Attica  as  well  as  Peloponnesus, 
and  in  preventing  the  Peloponnesians  from  con- 
fining themselves  to  their  Isthmus,  as  they  had 
done  before.  To  take  advantage  for  this  purpose 
of  the  new-bom  reverence  and  gratitude  which  now 
bound  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Plataea,  was  an  idea 
eminently  suitable  to  the  moment,  though  the  un- 
foreseen subsequent  start  of  Athens^  combined 
with  other  events,  prevented  both  the  extensive 
alliance  and  the  inviolability  of  Plataea,  projected 
by  Aristeid^s,  from  taking  effect  ^ 

On  the  same  day  that  Pausanias  and  the  Grecian 
land  army  conquered  at  Platsea,  the  naval  arma- 
ment under  Leotychidds  and  Xanthippus  was  en- 

*  It  is  to  this  general  and  solemn  meeting,  held  at  Platsa  after  the 
Tictory,  that  we  might  probably  refer  another  vow  noticed  by  the  histo- 
rians and  orators  of  the  subsequent  century,  if  that  vow  were  not  of 
raspiciouB  authenticity.  The  Greeks,  while  promising  faithful  attach- 
ment, and  continued  peaceful  dealing  among  themselves,  and  engaging 
at  the  same  time  to  amerce  in  a  tithe  of  their  property  all  who  had 
wtedued — are  said  to  have  vowed  that  they  would  not  repair  or  rebuild 
the  temples  which  the  Persian  invader  had  burnt ;  but  would  leave  them 
in  their  half-ruined  condition  as  a  monument  of  his  sacrilege.  Some  of 
the  injured  temples  near  Athens  were  seen  in  their  half-burnt  state  even 
by  the  traveller  Pausanias  (x.  35, 2),  in  his  time.  Perikl^,  forty  years 
after  the  battle,  tried  to  convoke  a  Pan-Hellenic  assembly  at  Athens,  for 
^e  purpose  of  deliberating  what  should  be  done  with  these  temples 
(Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.l7)*  Yet  Theopompus  pronounced  this  alleged 
oath  to  be  a  fabrication,  though  both  the  orator  Lykurgus  and  Diodorus 
profess  to  report  it  verbatim.  We  may  safely  assert  that  the  oath,  at 
tkejf  give  it,  is  not  genuine ;  but  perhaps  the  vow  of  tithiog  those  who 
had  voluntarily  joined  Xerxes,  which  Herodotus  refers  to  an  earlier 
period,  when  success  was  doubtful,  may  now  have  been  renewed  in  the 
moment  of  victory :  see  Diodor.  ix.  29 ;  Lykurgus  cont.  Leokrat.  c.  19, 
p.  193;  Polybius,  ix.  33;  Isokrat^,  Or.  iv. ;  Paneg3rr.  c.  41,  p.  74; 
Theopompus,  Fragm.  167,  ed.  Didot ;  Suidas,  v.  Acxarcvciv,  Cicero  de 
Republic4,  iii.  9»  and  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  last  but  one  pre- 
ceding, of  this  history. 
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Proceed- 
ings of  the 
Grecitn 
fleet  ^  it 
moves  to 
the  rescue 
of  Samos 
from  the 
Persians. 


gaged  in  operations  hardly  less  important,  at  My- 
kal6  on  the  Asiatic  coast.   The  Grecian  commanders 
of  the  fleet,  which  numbered  110  triremes,  having 
advanced  as  far  as  Delos,  were  afraid  to  proceed  far- 
ther eastward,  or  to  undertake  any  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  Persians  at  Samos,  for  the  rescue 
of  Ionia — although  Ionian  envoys,  especially  from 
Chios  and  Samos,  had  urgently  solicited  aid  both 
at  Sparta  and  at  Delos.     Three  Samians,  one  of 
them  named  Hegesistratus,  came  to  assure  Leoty- 
chidSs,  that  their  countrymen  were  ready  to  revolt 
from  the  despot  TheomSstor,  whom  the  Persians 
had   installed   there,  so   soon  as  the  Greek  fleet 
should  appear  off"  the  island.     In  spite  of  emphatic 
appeals  to  the  community  of  religion  and  race, 
Leotychid^s  was  long  deaf  to  the  entreaty  ;  but  his 
reluctance  gradually  gave  way  before  the  perse- 
vering earnestness  of  the  orator.     While  yet  not 
thoroughly  determined,   he   happened  to  ask  the 
Samian  speaker  what  was  his  name.   To  which  the 
latter  replied,  **  Hegesistratus,  i.  e.  army-leader." 
**  I  accept  Hegesistratus  as  an  omen  (replied  Leo- 
tychid^s,  struck  with  the  significance  of  this  name), 
pledge  thou  thy  faith  to  accompany  us — ^let  thy 
companions  prepare  the  Samians  to  receive  us,  and 
we  will  go  forthwith."    Engagements  were  at  once 
exchanged,  and  while  the  other  two  envoys  were 
sent  forward  to  prepare  matters  in  the  island,  Hege- 
sistratus remained  to  conduct  the  fleet,  which  was 
farther  encouraged  by  favourable  sacrifices,  and  by 
the  assurances  of  the  prophet  DSiphonus,  hired  from 
the  Corinthian  colony  of  Apollonian 

*  Herodot.  ix.  91,  92,  95  ;  viii.  132,  133.    The  prophet  of  Mardo- 
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When  they  reached  the  Heraeura  near  Kalami  in  ThePcr- 

•^  8ian  fleet 

Samos  ,  and  had  prepared  themselves  for  a  naval  abandons 
engagement,  they  discovered  that  the  enemy's  fleet  retires  to 
had  already  been  withdrawn  from  the  island  to  the  ionia/*" 
neighbouring   continent.      For   the  Persian  com- 
manders had  been  so  disheartened  with  the  defeat 
of  Salamis  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  flght  aqain 
at  sea  :  we  do  not  know  the  numbers  of  their  fleet, 
but  perhaps  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  may 
have  consisted  of  Ionic  Greeks,  whose  fidelity  was 
now  very  doubtful.     Having  abandoned  the  idea  of 
a  sea-fight,  they  permitted  their  Phcenician  squadron 
to  depart,  and  sailed  with  their  remaining  fleet  to 
the  promontory  of  Mykal6  near  Miletus*.     Here 

oius  at  Platsea  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  probably  the  more  highly 
esteemed  for  it  (Herodot.  ix.  37). 

Diodorus  states  the  fleet  as  comprising  250  triremes  (xi.  34). 

Hie  anecdotes  respecting  the  Apolloniate  Euenius,  the  father  of  Dei- 
phonu8«  will  be  found  curious  and  interesting  (Herodot.  ix.  93,  94). 
Eoenias,  as  a  recompense  for  having  been  unjustly  blinded  by  his  country- 
men, had  received  from  the  gods  the  grant  of  prophecy  transmissible  to 
his  descendants :  a  new  prophetic  breed  was  thus  created,  alongside  of 
the  lamids,  Telliads,  Klytiads,  &c. 

^  Herodot.  ix.  96.  circl  dr  iyivovro  rrjs  ^afiirjs  npbs  Kakdfj.oi(ri,  ol  fUv 
o^TOV   Spfucdfuvoi   Karh    t6    'Hpalou   to  ravrji,  iTap€<rK(va(pvTO   €s 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Heraeum  here  indicated  is  the 
celebrated  temple  which  stood  near  the  city  of  Samos  (iii.  80)  :  the 
words  of  Herodotus  rather  seem  to  indicate  that  another  temple  of 
H6r6,  in  some  other  part  of  the  island,  is  intended. 

'  Herodotus  describes  the  Persian  position  by  topographical  indica- 
tions known  to  his  readers,  but  not  open  to  be  determined  by  us — 
GrKSon,  Skolopoeis,  the  chapel  of  DSm^tSr,  built  by  Philistusone  of  the 
primitive  colonists  of  Miletus,  &c.  (ix.  96)  :  from  the  language  of  He- 
rodotus, we  may  suppose  that  Gseson  was  the  name  of  a  town  as  well 
as  of  a  river  (Ephonas  ap.  Athenae.vi.  p.  311. 

The  eastern  promontory  (Cape  Poseidon)  of  Samos  was  separated 
only  by  seven  stadia  from  Mykal^  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  637)*  near  to  the  place 
where  Glauk^  was  situated  (Thucyd.  viii.  79) — modem  observers  make 
the  distance  rather  more  than  a  mile  (Poppo,  Prolegg.  ad  Thucyd. 
vol.  ii.  p.  465). 

VOL.  V.  S 
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they  were  under  the  protection  of  a  land-force  o^ 
60,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Tigranes — th^ 
main  reliance  of  Xerxes  for  the  defence  of  lonia.^ 
the  ships  were  dragged  ashore,  and  a  rampart  ^ 
''         stones  and  stakes  was  erected  to   protect   thecx?^ 
while  the  defending  army  lined   the   shore,   omd 
seemed  amply  sufficient  to  repel  attack  from  sea- 
ward ^ 
Mi«tru8t  of       It  was  not  long  before  the  Greek  fleet  arrived, 
of  the         Disappointed  of  their  intention  of  fighting,  by  the 
t2!S2^°'  flight  of  the  enemy  from  Samos,  they  had  at  first 
»ian  Mne^   proposed  either  to  return  home,  or  to  turn  aside 
'•i"-  to  the  Hellespont :  but  they  were  at  last  persuaded 

by  the  Ionian  envoys  to  pursue  the  enemy's  fleet 
and  again  offer  battle  at  Mykale.  On  reaching 
that  point,  they  discovered  that  the  Persians  had 
abandoned  the  sea,  intending  to  fight  only  on  land. 
So  much  had  the  Greeks  now  become  emboldened, 
that  they  ventured  to  disembark  and  attack  the 
united  land-force  and  sea-force  before  them :  but 
since  much  of  their  chance  of  success  depended  on 
the  desertion  of  the  lonians,  the  first  proceeding  of 
Leotychid^s  was,  to  copy  the  previous  manoeuvre 
of  Themistokl6s,  when  retreating  from  Artemisiuni, 
at  the  watering-places  of  Euboea.  Sailing  along 
close  to  the  coast,  he  addressed,  through  a  herald 
of  loud  voice,  earnest  appeals  to  the  lonians  among 
the  enemy  to  revolt ;  calculating,  even  if  they  did 
not  listen  to  him,  that  he  should  at  least  render  them 
mistrusted  by  the  Persians.  He  then  disembarked 
his  troops  and  marshaled  them  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  Persian  camp  on  land  ;  while  the  Per- 

»  Herodot.  ix.  96,  97. 
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sian  generals,  surprised  by  this  daring  manifesta- 
tion, and  suspecting,  either  from  his  manoeuvre,  or 
from  previous  evidences,  that  the  lonians  were  in 
secret  collusion  with  him,  ordered  the  Samian  con- 
tingent to  be  disarmed,  and  the  Milesians  to  retire 
to  the  rear  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  occu- 
pying the  various  mountain  roads  up  to  the  summit 
of  Mykalfi — with  which  the  latter  were  familiar  as 
a  part  of  their  own  territory  *. 

Serving  as  these  Greeks  in  the  fleet  were,  at  a  The  Greeks 

^  .  land  to  at- 

distance  from  their  own  homes,  and  having  left  a  tack  the 

Persians 

powerful  army  of  Persians  and  Greeks  under  Mar-  ashore—re- 
donius   in  Boeotia,    they   were  of  course   full   of  Ih^vkJo^ 
anxiety  lest  his  arms  might  prove  victorious  and  ^^ing^  by 
extin&ruish  the  freedom  of  their  country.     It  was  their  coun- 

°  ^  ,    .  "^  trymen  on 

under  these  feelings  of  solicitude  for  their  absent  the  same 
brethren  that  they  disembarked,  and  were  made  communl- 
ready  for  attack  by  the  afternoon.      But  it  w^as  the  them  before 
afternoon  of  an  ever-memorable  day — the  fourth  of  ^^e  battle. 
the  month  Boedromion  (about  September)  479  b.c. 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  victory  of  Plataea 
in  Bceotia  had  been  gained  by  Pausanias  that  very 
morning.     At  the  moment  when  the  Greeks  were 
advancing  to  the  charge,  a  divine  Ph6m6  or  message 
flew  into  the  camp — whilst  a  herald's  staff*  was  seen 
floated  to  the  shore  by  the  western  wave,  the  symbol 
of  electric  transmission  across  the  iEgean — the  re- 
velation, sudden,  simultaneous,  irresistible,  struck 
at  once  upon  the  minds  of  all,  as  if  the  multitude 
had  one  common  soul  and  sense,  acquainting  them 
that  on  that  very  morning  their  countrymen  in  Boeotia 
had  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Mardonius.  At 

«  Herodot.  ix.  98,  99,  104. 

s2 
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once  the  previous  anxiety  was  dissipated,  and  the 
whole  army,  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  charged 
with  redoubled  energy.  Such  is  the  account  given 
by  Herodotus  \  and  doubtless  universally  accepted 

*  Herodot.  ix.  100,  101.  lovtri  5c  ot/w  C^Wtjo-i)  fprjfiij  re  (o-firraTo 
is  r6  arpaToirtdop  nap,  koI  icrjpvicTjTov  €<f>dvrj  tnt  ttjs  KVfiaT<oy^r  K€ifi€vov, 
Tf  de  4^rjfJ^ri  dtrJABt  tr^i,  2>dc,  a>r  61  "EXXi/i'Cf  T171/  Mapboviov  OTpari^v 
vtK^€U  iv  Boiomiri  fia\6fAfPot.  A^Xa  B^  noWoTo't  T€Kfir}pioia'i  ion  ra 
6fia  rSiV  irptjyfiaToiv'  ft  Koi  t6t€  t^s  avTrjs  rifitprjs  crvfiTnirrovarfs  rov  tc  cV 
H\aTcuj(n  Koi  rov  (v  MvieaXi;  /icXXoiTOf  eataOai  rpcufuiTos,  <f>^f^  roiat 
"EWrjci  ToicL  ravrj]  €(ra7riKtTo,  Sxrrt  Bapaijaal  rt  ttjp  (rrpaTiijv  ttoXX^ 
fiaWov,  Koi  €0€\€ip  irpo$vfi6T€pop  Kivdvv€V€iP,»...'..y€yov€Pai  di  piKr/p  rSiv 
firraUavaavUta'EWrjvciP  6p3S>s  <r(t>i  17  <f>f}fJiyj  (rvpifiaiPt  iXOovaa' 
rd  fi€P  yap  ip  UKaraifja-i  irpan  rrt  rrfs  rjfUptfs  rylpfro'  rh  d€  cV  MvKaX]j, 

ir€p\  d€ikrjp ^p  B(  apptohif}  atjiiTrplp  ttjp  (^Tjprfp  faajrucea-Oai,  oijTifrcpl 

a^fOiP  avrSiP  ovrat,  ois  tS>p  'EXkrjpODP,  pJj  irtpl  MapdopiKo  nrcuarf  rj  'EXXot. 
ms  pePTOi  fj  K\jjba>p  avrtj  a^iiaiitraro,  paKkopri  Kcuraxyrtpop  riiP 
irp6a'o8op  tirouvpro  :  compare  Plutarch,  Paul.  Emilius,  c,  24,  25,  about 
the  battle  of  Pydna. — The  <pfjfirj  which  circulated  through  the  assem- 
bled army  of  Mardonius  in  Boeotia,  respecting  his  intention  to  kill  the 
Phocians^  turned  out  incorrect   (Herodot.  ix.  17). 

Two  passages  in  iEschines  (cont.  Timarchum,  c.  27,  p.  57,  and  De 
Fals.  Legat.  c.  45,  p.  290)  are  peculiarly  valuable  as  illustrating  the  an- 
cient idea  of  ^riprj — a  divine  voice  or  vocal  goddess, generally  considered 
as  informing  a  crowd  of  persons  at  once,  or  moving  them  all  by  one  and 
the  same  unanimous  feeling — the  Vox  Dei  passing  into  the  Vox  Populi. 
There  was  an  altar  to  ^rfprf  at  Athens  (Pausan.  i.  17«  1);  compare 
Hesiod.  0pp.  Di.  761,  and  the'^Oo-o-a  of  Homer,  which  is  essentially 
the  same  idea  as  ^rjpyj  :  Iliad,  ii.  93.  fitra  dc  (rxfua-tP^Oa-a-a  dt^ti 
'Orpvpova  Upai,  Ai6r  &yyeXos  ;  also  Odyssey,  i.  282 — opposed  to  the 
idea  of  a  distinct  human  speaker  or  informant — ^p  tU  tm  ttirjia-i  fipormp, 
^"Occap  aKovayjs  *Ek  Al6s,  tJt€  /iaXtora  (feepii  Kk€Os  dp6pcimoia-i ;  and 
Odyss.  xxiv.  412.  Oa-ca  d*  &p*  ayyrXor  &Ka  Karh  TrrdXiv  ^X^^  troinj, 
MprfOTTipiOP  arvytphp  Bdparop  Ka\  lerjp*  cWirovo-a.  The  word  icKjfdw  is 
used  in  the  same  meaning  by  Sophokles,  Philoktet.  256  (see  Andokides 
de  Mysteriis,  c.  22,  p.  64)  :  and  Herodotus  in  the  passage  now  before 
us  considers  the  two  as  identical— compare  also  Herodot.  v.  72  :  both 
words  are  used  also  to  signify  an  omen  conveyed  by  some  unde- 
signed human  word  or  speech,  which  in  that  particular  case  is  con- 
sidered as  determined  by  the  special  intervention  of  the  gods,  for  the 
information  of  some  person  who  hears  it :  see  Homer,  Odyss.  xx.  100: 
compare  also  Aristophan.  Aves,  719  ;  Sophokl6s,  (£dip.  Tyr.  43-472  ; 
Xenophun,  Symposion,  c.  14.  s.  48. 

The  descriptions  of  Fama  by  Virgil,  i£neid.  iv.  176  9eq,,  and  Ovid, 
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in  his  time,  when  the  combatants  of  Mykal6  were 
alive  to  tell  their  own  story :  he  moreover  mentions 

Metamorph.  xii.  40  teg.,  are  more  diffuse  and  overcharged,  departing 
from  the  simplicity  of  tlie  Greek  conception. 

We  may  notice,  as  partial  illustrations  of  what  is  here  intended, 
those  sudden,  unaccountable  impressions  uf  panic  terror  which  occa- 
sionally ran  through  the  ancient  armies  or  assembled  multitudes, 
and  which  were  supposed  to  be  produced  by  Pan  or  by  Nymphs — 
indeed  sudden,  violent  and  contagious  impressions  of  every  kind,  not 
merely  of  fear.  Livy,  x.  28.  "  Victorem  equitatum  velut  lymphaticut 
pavor  dissipat."  ix.  27.  "  Milites,  incertum  ob  quam  causam,  Itfrn- 
pkaiis  similes  ad  arma  discurrunt " — in  Greek  wfixfi6kTj7rroi :  compare 
Pblyaen.  iv.  3,  26,  and  an  instructive  note  of  Mutzel,  ad  Quint.  Curt. 
It.  46,  1  (iv.  12,  14). 

But  I  cannot  better  illustrate  that  idea  which  the  Greeks  invested 
with  divinity  under  the  name  of  ^TjfATj  than  by  transcribing  a  striking 
passage  from  M.  Michelet's  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^oise.  The 
illustration  is  the  more  instructive,  because  the  religious  point  of  view, 
which  in  Herodotus  is  predominant, — and  which,  to  the  believing  mind, 
furnishes  an  explanation  pre-eminently  satisfactory — has  passed  away  in 
the  historian  of  the  nineteenth  centur)%  and  gives  place  to  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  real  phenomenon,  of  high  importance  in  human  affairs  ; 
the  common  susceptibilities,  common  inspiration,  and  common  sponta- 
neous impulse,  of  a  multitude,  effacing  for  the  time  each  man's  separate 
individuality. 

M.  Michelet  is  about  to  describe  that  ever-memorable  event — the 
capture  of  the  Bastile,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789  (ch.  vii.  vol.  i.  p.  105). 

"  Versailles,  avec  un  gouverncment  organist,  un  roi,  des  ministres,  un 
g^n^ral,  une  arm^,  n'^toit  qu'hesitation,  doute,  incertitude,  dans  la  plus 
complete  anarchie  morale. 

"  Pacis,  bouleverse,  d^aisse  de  toute  autorit^  legale,  dans  un  d^ordre 
apparent,  atteignit,  le  14  Juillet,  ce  qui  moralement  est  I'ordre  le  plus 
profond,  I'unanimitd  des  esprits. 

"  Le  13th  Juillet,  Paris  nc  songeait  qu'k  se  defendre.  Le  14,  il 
attaqua. 

"Le  13,  au  soir,  il  y  avoit  encore  des  doutes,  il  n'y  en  eut  plus  le 
matin.  Le  soir  ^toit  plein  de  troubles,  de  fureur  desordonn<^e.  Le  matin 
fat  lumineux  et  d'une  s^rdnit^  terrible. 

"  Une  idee  $e  leva  $ur  Paris  avec  lejour,  et  tous  virent  la  mhne  lutniere, 
Une  lumihe  dans  les  esprits,  et  dans  chaque  cceur  une  voix :  Va,  et  to 
prendras  la  Bastille ! 

*'  Cela  6toit  impossible,  insens^,  Strange  k  dire ; . . .  Et  tous  le  crurent 
n^anmoins.     Et  cela  se  fit. 

"  La  Bastille,  pour  ^tre  une  vieille  forteresse,  n'en  6toit  pas  moins  im- 
prenable,  k  moins  d'y  mettre  plusieurs  jours,  et  beaucoup  d'artillerie. 
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another  of  those  coincidences  which  the  Greek 
mind  always  seized  upon  with  so  much  avidity — 
there  was  a  chapel  of  Eleusinian  D6m6t6r  close  to 
the  field  of  battle  at  Mykal6  as  well  as  at  Plataea. 
Diodorus  and  other  later  writers  *,  who  wrote 
when  the  impressions  of  the  time  had  vanished, 
and  when  divine  interventions  were  less  easily  and 
literally  admitted,  treat  the  whole  proceeding  as  if 
it  were  a  report  designedly  circulated  by  the  gene- 
rals, for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  their  army. 
Battle  of         The  Lacedaemonians  on  the  right  wing,  and  the 

Mykaia—  ° 

the  lonians  ^  peaple  n'avoit  en  cette  crise  ni  le  temps  ni  les  moyens  de  faire  un 
in  the  Per-  si^ge  r^gulier.  L  e(it  il  fait>  la  Bastille  n'avoit  pas  a  craindre,  ayant 
van  camp  assez  de  vivres  pour  attendre  un  secours  si  proche,  et  d'imxnenses  niuni- 
'Tl^^^f  tions  de  guerre.  Ses  murs  de  dix  pieds  d'^paisseur  au  somroet  des  tours, 
the  Per-  de  trente  et  quarante  k  la  base,  pouvaient  rire  longtemps  des  boulets  :  et 
lians.  863  batteries,  k  elle,  dont  le  feu  plongeoit  sur  Paris,  auroient  pu  en  at- 

tendant d^molir  tout  le  Marais,  tout  le  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

"  L'attaque  de  la  Bastille  ne  fut  un  acte  nullement  raisonnable.  Ce 
fiit  un  acte  de  foi. 

"  Personne  neproposa.  Mais  tous  crurent  et  tons  agirent.  Le  long  des 
rues,  des  quais,  des  ponts,  des  boulevards,  la  foule  criait  k  la  foale — X 
la  Bastille — k  la  Bastille.  Et  dans  le  tocsin  qui  sonnoit,  tous  enten- 
doient :  X  la  Bastille. 

"  Personne,  je  h  n'^phte,  ne  donna  ^impulsion,  Les  parleurs  du  P&lais 
Royal  pass^rent  le  temps  a  dresser  une  liste  de  proscription,  a  juger  k 
mort  la  Reine,  la  Polignac,  Artois,  le  pr^vdt  Flesselles,  d'autres  encore. 
Led  noms  des  vainqueurs  de  la  Bastille  n'offrent  j>as  un  seul  des  faiseurs 
de  motions.  Le  Palais  Royal  ne  fut  pas  le  point  de  depart,  et  ce  n'est 
pas  nonplus  au  Palais  Royal  que  les  vainqueurs  ramenerent  les  depou- 
illes  et  les  prisonniers. 

"  Encore  moins  les  ^lecteurs  qui  sicgeaient  k  I'Hotel  de  Ville  eurent 
ib  rid^e  de  Tattaque.  Loin  de  la,  pour  Temp^her,  pour  pr^venir  le 
carnage  que  la  Bastille  pouvoit  faire  si  ais^ment,  ils  all^rent  jusqu'k 
promcttre  au  gouverneur,  que  s'il  retirait  ses  canons,  on  ne  I'attaqueroit 
pas.  Les  ^lecteurs  ne  trahissoient  pas  comme  ils  en  furent  accus^ ; 
mais  ils  o'avoient  pas  la  foi. 

"  Qui  I'eut  ?  Celui  qui  eut  aussi  le  devoument,  la  force,  pour  ac- 
coraplir  sa  foi.     Q'ji  ?  Le  peiiple,  tout  le  monde." 

*  Oiodor.  xi.  35  ;  Polyjrn.  i  33.  Justin  (ii.  14)  is  astonished  in 
rclatinir  "  tmitnm  fanijc  voUk  ilatnn." 
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portion  of  the  army  near  them,  had  a  difficult  path 
before  them,  over  hilly  ground  and  ravine ;  while 
the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Sikyonians  and  Troe- 
zenians,  and  the  left  half  of  the  army,  marching 
only  along  the  beach,  came  much  sooner  into  con- 
flict with  the  enemy.  The  Persians,  as  at  Plataea, 
employed  their  gerrha,  or  wicker  bucklers  planted 
by  spikes  in  the  ground,  as  a  breastwork,  from  be- 
hind which  they  discharged  their  arrows,  and  they 
made  a  strenuous  resistance  to  prevent  this  defence 
from  being  overthrown.  Ultimately,  the  Greeks 
succeeded  in  demolishing  it,  and  in  driving  the 
enemy  into  the  interior  of  the  fortification,  where 
they  in  vain  tried  to  maintain  themselves  against 
the  ardour  of  the  pursuers,  who  forced  their  way 
into  it  almost  along  with  the  defenders.  Even 
when  this  last  rampart  was  carried,  and  when  the 
Persian  allies  had  fled,  the  native  Persians  still  con- 
tinued to  prolong  the  struggle  with  undiminished 
bravery.  Unpractised  in  Une  and  drill,  and  acting 
only  in  small  knots  >,  with  disadvantages  of  armour 
such  as  had  been  felt  severely  at  Platsea,  they 
still  maintained  an  unequal  conflict  with  the  Greek 
hoplites ;  nor  was  it  until  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  their  half  of  the  army  arrived  to  join  in 
the  attack,  that  the  defence  was  abandoned  as 
hopeless.  The  revolt  of  the  lonians  in  the  camp 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  ruinous  defeat : 
first,  the  disarmed  Samians ;  next,  other  lonians 
and  iEolians ;  lastly,  the  Milesians  who  had  been 
posted  to  guard  the  passes  in  the  rear,  not  only 

*  Herodot.  ix.  102,  103.  OItoi  8«    (Ufpfrm),  Kar    okiyovs  yiyofnyoi, 
€fid)(nvTO  Totct  aict  cV  to  re t;(Of  ((rrrtTrrnvm    E\kr]V(DV, 
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deserted,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  attack  ; 
and  the  Milesians  especially,  to  whom  the  Persians 
had  trusted  for  guidance  up  to  the  summits  of 
Mykalfi,  led  them  by  wrong  roads,  threw  them  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers,  and  at  last  set  upon 
them  with  their  own  hands.  A  large  number  of 
the  native  Persians,  together  with  both  the  generals 
of  the  land-force,  Tigranfis  and  Mardontfis,  perished 
in  this  disastrous  battle :  the  two  Persian  admirals, 
Artayntfis  and  Ithamithr^s,  escaped,  but  the  army 
was  irretrievably  dispersed,  while  all  the  ships  which 
had  been  dragged  up  on  the  shore  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  assailants,  and  were  burnt.  But  the  victory 
of  the  Greeks  was  by  no  means  bloodless :  among 
the  left  wing,  upon  which  the  brunt  of  the  action 
had  fallen,  a  considerable  number  of  men  were 
slain,  especially  Sikyonians,  with  their  commander 
Perilaus\  The  honours  of  the  battle  were  awarded, 
first  to  the  Athenians,  next  to  the  Corinthians,  Si- 
kyonians,  and  Troezenians ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
having  done  comparatively  little.  Hermolykus  the 
Athenian,  a  celebrated  pankratiast,  was  the  warrior 
most  distinguished  for  individual  feats  of  arms*. 
Retirement       The  dispersed  Persian  army,  so  much  of  it  at 

ofthede-      .  ,      ,  .  •       «     .    , 

feated  Per.   Icast  as  had  at  first  found  protection  on  the  heights 

tosiSis!     of  Mykal6,  was  withdrawn  from  the  coast  forthwith 

*■    to  Sardis  under  the  command  of  ArtayntSs,  whom 

^  Herodot.  ix.  104,  105.  Diodorus  (xi.  36)  seems  to  follow  different 
authorities  from  Herodotus :  his  statement  varies  in  many  particulars, 
but  is  less  probable. 

Herodotus  does  not  specify  the  loss  on  either  side,  nor  Diodorus  that 
of  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  latter  says  that  40,000  Persians  and  allies  were 
slain. 

«  Herodot.  ix.  105. 
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MasistSs,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  bitterly  reproached 
on  the  score  of  cowardice  in  the  recent  defeat :  the 
general  was  at  length  so  maddened  by  a  repetition 
of  these  insults,  that  he  drew  his  scimitar  and  would 
have  slain  Masistfis,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
a  Greek  of  Halikarnassus  named  Xenagoras*,  who 
was  rewarded  by  Xerxes  with  the  government  of 
Kilikia.  Xerxes  was  still  at  Sardis,  where  he  had 
remained  ever  since  his  return,  and  where  he  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother  Masist^s  ; 
the  consequences  of  his  passion  entailed  upon  that 
unfortunate  woman  sufferings  too  tragical  to  be  de- 
scribed, by  the  orders  of  his  own  queen,  the  jealous 
and  savage  Amfistris*.  Buthe  had  no  fresh  army  ready 
to  send  down  to  the  coast,  so  that  the  Greek  cities, 
even  on  the  continent,  were  for  the  time  practically 
liberated  from  Persian  supremacy,  while  the  insular 
Greeks  were  in  a  position  of  still  greater  safety. 

The  commanders  of  the  victorious  Grecian  fleet  Reiacunce 
had  full  confidence  in  their  power  of  defending  the  tan»to^"" 
islands,  and  willingly  admitted  the  Chians,  Samians,  J^ntinenui 
Lesbians,  and  the  other  islanders  hitherto  subjects  {^"j^^*® 
of  Persia,  to  the  protection  and  reciprocal  engage-  mce— pro- 

r    I     •       If  x^r  II       position  to 

ments  ot  their  alliance.     We  may  presume  that  the  transport 
despots  Strattis  and  Theomfistor  were  expelled  from  theM^m 
Chios  and  Samos^.     But  the  Peloponnesian  com-  em^creece 
manders  hesitated  in  guaranteeing  the  same  secure  ^7hc^*** 
autonomy  to  the  continental  cities,  which  could  not  Athenians. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  10/.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  may  suppose  Hero- 
dotus to  have  heard  this  from  his  fellow-citizen  Xenagoras. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  108-113.  He  gives  the  story  at  considerable  length  : 
it  illustrates  forcibly  and  painfully  the  interior  of  the  Persian  regal 
palace. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  132. 
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be  upheld  against  the  great  inland  power  without 
efforts  incessant  as  well  as  exhausting.  Neverthe- 
less, not  enduring  to  abandon  these  continental 
lonians  to  the  mercy  of  Xerxes,  they  made  the  offer 
to  transplant  them  into  European  Greece,  and  to 
make  room  for  them  by  expelling  the  medising 
Greeks  from  their  sea-port  towns.  But  this  propo- 
sition was  at  once  repudiated  by  the  Athenians,  who 
would  not  permit  that  colonies  originally  planted 
by  themselves  should  be  abandoned,  thus  impairing 
the  metropolitan  dignity  of  Athens*.  The  Lace- 
daemonians readily  acquiesced  in  this  objection,  and 
were  glad,  in  all  probability,  to  find  honourable 
grounds  for  renouncing  a  scheme  of  wholesale  dis- 
possession eminently  difficult  to  execute* — yet  at 
the  same  time  to  be  absolved  from  onerous  obliga- 
tions towards  the  lonians,  and  to  throw  upon  Athens 
either  the  burthen  of  defending  or  the  shame  of 
abandoning  them.  The  first  step  was  thus  taken, 
which  we  shall  quickly  see  followed  by  others,  for 
giving  to  Athens  a  separate  ascendency  and  separate 
duties  in  regard  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  for  in- 
troducing first,  the  confederacy  of  Delos — next, 
Athenian  maritime  empire. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  106 ;  Diodor.  xi.  37.  The  latter  represents  the  lonians 
and  Cohans  as  having  actually  consented  to  remove  into  European 
Greece,  and  indeed  the  Athenians  themselves  as  having  at  first  consented 
to  it,  though  the  latter  afterwards  repented  and  opposed  the  scheme. 

'  Such  wholesale  transportations  of  population  from  one  continent 
to  another  have  always  been  more  or  less  in  the  habits  of  Oriental 
despots,  the  Persians  in  ancient  times  and  the  Turks  in  more  modem 
times  :  to  a  conjunction  of  free  states  like  the  Greeks  they  must  have 
been  impracticable. 

See  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Osmannischen  Reichs,  vol.  i.  book 
vi.  p.  251,  for  the  forced  migrations  of  people  from  Asia  into  Europe 
directed  by  the  Turkish  Sultan  Bajazet  (a.d.  1390-1400). 
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From  the  coast  of  Ionia  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  V^l2^: 

^^   cian  fleet 

northward  to  the  Hellespont,  chiefly  at  the  instance  Jj»i8  ^  the 
of  the  Athenians,  and  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  Spar- 

1  . 1        ■XT  •I*!  /*  •  Pa  tans  return 

down  the  Xerxeian  bridge :  tor  so  imperfect  was  home,  but 
their  information,  that  they  believed  this  bridge  to  JJimtre!' 
be  still  firm  and  in  passable  condition  in  September  ^"^^i,^ 
479  B.C.,  though  it  had  been  broken  and  useless  at  Cherwncse. 
the  time  when  Xerxes  crossed  the  strait  in  his  re- 
treat, ten  months  before  (about  November  480 
B.C.)*.  Having  ascertained  on  their  arrival  at  Aby- 
dos  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  Leotychid^s  and 
the  Peloponnesians  returned  home  forthwith  ;  but 
Xanthippus  with  the  Athenian  squadron  resolved  to 
remain  and  expel  the  Persians  from  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  This  peninsula  had  been  in  great  part 
an  Athenian  possession,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
forty  years,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  elder 
MiltiadSs^  down  to  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic 
revolt,  although  during  part  of  that  time  tributary 
to  Persia  :  from  the  flight  of  the  second  MiltiadSs 
to  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes  from  Greece  (493-480 
B.C.),  a  period  during  which  the  Persian  monarch 
was  irresistible  and  full  of  hatred  to  Athens,  no 
Athenian  citizen  would  find  it  safe  to  live  there. 
But  the  Athenian  squadron  from  Mykal^  were  now 
naturally  eager  both  to  re-establish  the  ascendency 
of  Athens  and  to  regain  the  properties  of  Athenian 
citizens  in  the  Chersonese — probably  many  of  the 
leading  men,  especially  Kimon  son  of  Miltiad^s, 
had  extensive  possessions  there  to  recover,  as  Alki- 

'  Herodot.  viii.  115,  117  ;  ix.  106,  114. 

•  See  the  preceding  volume  of  this  history,  ch.  xxx.  p.  158  ;  ch.  xxxiv. 
p.  368  ;  ch.  XXXV.  p.  413. 
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\^ades  had  in  after  days,  with  private  forts  of  his 
own*.  To  this  motive  for  attacking  the  Chersonese 
may  be  added  another — the  importance  of  its  corn- 
produce  as  well  as  of  a  clear  passage  through  the 
Hellespont  for  the  corn  ships  out  of  the  Propontis 
to  Athens  and  iEgina*.  Such  were  the  reasons 
which  induced  Xanthippus  and  the  leading  Athe- 
nians, even  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Sestus — the 
strongest  place  in  the  peninsula,  the  key  of  the 
strait,  and  the  centre  in  which  all  the  neighbouring 
Persian  garrisons,  from  Kardia  and  elsewhere,  had 
got  together,  under  QEobazus  and  Artayktfis^. 
SestM—  The  Grecian  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  readily 

of?h*(nier-  joi'^^d  the  Athenians  in  expelling  the  Persians,  who, 
sonesites  taken  altogether  by  surprise,  had  been  constrained 
Artayktes.  to  throw  themsclves  into  Sestus,  without  stores  of 
provisions  or  means  of  making  a  long  defence. 
But  of  all  the  Chersonesites  the  most  forward  and 
exasperated  were  the  inhabitants  of  El«us — the 
southernmost  town  of  the  peninsula,  celebrated  for 
its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacred  grove  of  the  hero  Pro- 
tesilaus,  who  figured  in  the  Trojan  legend  as  the 
foremost  warrior  in  the  host  of  Agamemnon  to  leap 
ashore,  and  as  the  first  victim  to  the  spear  of  Hektor. 
The  temple  of  Protesilaus,  conspicuously  placed  on 
the  sea-shore'*,  was  a  scene  of  worship  and  pilgrira- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  17.  to.  iavrov  r(i\r}. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  147.     Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Equites,  262. 
In  illustration  of  the  value  set  by  Athens  upon  the  command  of  the 
Hellespont,  see  Demosthen^,  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  59. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  114,  115.     ^ijcrr6v—<f)povpiop  Koi  <f>v\(uc^v  rov  navr^ 
*EXKtj(nr6vTov — Thucyd.  viii.  62  :  compare  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  ii.  1, 25. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  102. 
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age  not  merely  for  the  inhabitants  of  Elaeus,  but 
also  for  the  neighbouring  Greeks  generally,  inso- 
much that  it  had  been  enriched  with  ample  votive 
offerings  and  probably  deposits  for  security — money, 
gold  and  silver  saucers,  brazen  implements,  robes, 
and  various  other  presents.  The  story  ran  that 
Yihen  Xerxes  was  on  his  march  across  the  Helles- 
pont into  Greece,  Artayktfis,  greedy  of  all  this 
wealth,  and  aware  that  the  monarch  would  not 
knowingly  permit  the  sanctuary  to  be  despoiled, 
preferred  a  wily  request  to  him — "  Master,  here  is 
the  house  of  a  Greek,  who  in  invading  thy  territory, 
met  his  just  reward  and  perished  :  I  pray  thee  give 
his  house  to  me,  in  order  that  people  may  learn  for 
the  future  not  to  invade  thy  land  " — the  whole  soil 
of  Asia  being  regarded  by  the  Persian  monarchs  as 
their  rightful  possession,  and  Protesilaus  having 
been  in  this  sense  an  aggressor  against  them. 
Xerxes,  interpreting  the  request  literally,  and  not 
troubling  himself  to  ask  who  the  invader  was,  con- 
sented  :  upon  which,  Artayktfis,  while  the  army 
were  engaged  in  their  forward  march  into  Greece, 
stripped  the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilaus,  carrying 
all  the  treasures  to  Sestus.  Nor  was  he  content 
without  still  farther  outraging  Grecian  sentiment : 
he  turned  cattle  into  the  grove,  ploughed  and  sowed 
it,  and  was  even  said  to  have  profaned  the  sanctuary 
by  visiting  it  with  his  concubines*.  Such  proceed- 
ings were  more  than  enough  to  raise  the  strongest 
antipathy   against   him   among   the    Chersonesite 

*  Herodot.  ix.  116  :  compare  i.  4.  'A^ovjcnyr,  dvffp  IlepaTjs,  dtivht 
di  Ka\  dTatrBoLkot'  ts  kqI  fiaa'i\€a  iXavuovra  cV  *ABTivas  i^fjnarria-f,  rA 
n/M»rr(riXca>  tov  ^Ik^ikKov  xpr)yLaTa  c(  *£Xaioi}i/ror  v<^€K6^€VOi,  Com- 
pare Herodot.  ii.  64. 
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Greeks,  who  now  crowded  to  reinforce  the  Athe- 
nians and  blocked  him  up  in  Sestus.  After  a  cer- 
tain length  of  siege,  the  stock  of  provisions  in  the 
town  failed,  and  famine  began  to  make  itself  felt 
among  the  garrison,  which  nevertheless  still  held 
out,  by  painful  shifts  and  endurance,  until  a  late 
period  in  the  autumn,  when  the  patience  even  of 
the  Athenian  besiegers  was  well  nigh  exhausted ; 
nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that  the  leaders  re- 
pressed the  clamorous  desire  manifested  in  their 
own  camp  to  return  to  Athens. 

Impatience  having  been  appeased,  and  the  sea- 
men kept  together,  the  siege  was  pressed  without 
relaxation,  and  presently  the  privations  of  the  gar- 
rison became  intolerable ;  so  that  Artaykt^s  and 
Capture  of   QEobazus  were  at  last  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
crucifixioii    escaping  by  stealth,  letting  themselves  down  with 
Os.  a  few  followers  from  the  wall  at  a  point  where  it 

was  imperfectly  blockaded.  CEobazus  found  his 
way  into  Thrace,  where  however  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive by  the  Absinthian  natives  and  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice  to  their  god  Pleist6rus :  Artaykt^s  fled 
northward  along  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  but 
was  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  and  made  prisoner 
near  iEgospotamos,  after  a  strenuous  resistance.  He 
was  brought  with  his  son  in  chains  to  Sestus,  which 
immediately  after  his  departure  had  been  cheerfully 
surrendered  by  its  inhabitants  to  the  Athenians.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  oflTered  a  sum  of  100  talents  as 
compensation  to  the  treasury  of  Protesilaus,  and  a 
farther  sum  of  200  talents  to  the  Athenians  as  per- 
sonal ransom  for  himself  and  his  son.  So  deep  was 
the  wrath  inspired   by  his  insults  to  the  sacred 
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ground,  that  both  the  Athenian  commander  Xan- 
thippus  and  the  citizens  of  Elaeus  disdained  every- 
thing less  than  a  severe  and  even  cruel  personal 
atonement  for  the  outraged  Protesilaus.  ArtayktSs, 
after  having  first  seen  his  son  stoned  to  death  be- 
fore his  eyes,  was  hung  up  to  a  lofty  board  fixed 
for  the  purpose,  and  left  to  perish,  on  the  spot 
where  the  Xerxeian  bridge  had  been  fixed  ^  There 
is  something  in  this  proceeding  more  Oriental  than 
Grecian :  it  is  not  in  the  Grecian  character  to  ag- 
gravate death  by  artificial  and  lingering  prelimina- 
ries. 

After  the  capture  of  Sestos  the  Athenian  fleet  Retumof 
returned  home  with  their  plunder,    towards   the  Athens. 
commencement  of  winter,  not  omitting  to  carry 
with  them  the  vast  cables  of  the  Xerxeian  bridge, 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  town,  as  a  trophy  to 
adorn  the  acropolis  of  Athens^. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  118,  119,  120.  Of  yap  *E\atov(rioi  riy^tapiovrts  roi 
IlptaT€(riX.€<i^  €6(Ovt6  /itv  KaTa)(pr)(T&rivai  koX  avrov  rov  OTparrjyov  ravrji  6 
9609  tf<p€pf, 

*  Herodot.  ix.  121.  It  must  be  either  to  the  joint  Grecian  armament 
of  this  year,  or  to  that  of  the  former  year,  that  Plutarch  must  intend 
his  celebrated  story  respecting  the  proposition  of  Themistokl^s  con- 
demned by  Aristeid^s,  to  apply  (Plutarch,  Themistokl^s,  c.  20 ;  Ari- 
steid^,  c.  22).  tie  tells  us  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  all  assembled  to 
pass  the  winter  in  the  Thessalian  harbour  of  Pagass,  when  Themisto- 
kl^  formed  the  project  of  burning  all  the  other  Grecian  ships  except 
the  Athenian,  in  order  that  no  city  except  Athens  might  have  a  naval 
force.  Themistokl^s  (he  tells  us)  intimated  to  the  people,  that  he  had 
ft  proposition,  very  advantageous  to  the  state,  to  communicate;  but 
that  it  could  not  be  publicly  proclaimed  and  discussed :  upon  which 
they  desired  him  to  mention  it  privately  to  Aristeides.  ThemistoklSs 
did  so :  and  Aristeides  told  the  people,  that  the  project  was  at  once 
eminently  advantageous  and  not  less  eminently  unjust.  Upon  which 
the  people  renounced  it  forthwith,  without  asking  what  it  was. 

Considering  the  great  celebrity  which  this  story  has  obtained,  some 
allusion  to  it  was  necessar)',  though  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  received 
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as  matter  of  history.  It  is  quite  iDconsistent  with  the  narrative  of  He- 
rodotus, as  well  as  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  time :  Pagasae  was 
TT%e$»alian,  and  as  such  hostile  to  the  Greek  fleet  rather  than  otherwise : 
the  fleet  seems  to  have  never  been  there :  moreover  we  may  add,  that 
taking  matters  as  they  then  stood,  when  the  fear  from  Persia  was  not 
at  all  terminated,  the  Athenians  would  have  lost  more  than  they  gained 
by  burning  the  ships  of  the  other  Greeks,  so  that  Themistokles  was 
not  very  likely  to  conceive  the  scheme,  nor  Aristeides  to  describe  it  in 
the  language  put  into  his  mouth. 

The  story  is  probably  the  invention  of  some  Greek  of  the  Platonic 
age,  who  wished  to  contrast  justice  with  expediency  and  Aristeides 
with  Themistokles — as  well  as  to  bestow  at  the  same  time  panegyric 
upon  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  glory. 
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EVENTS  IN  SICILY  DOWN  TO  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE 
GELONIAN  DYNASTY  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
POPULAR  GOVERNMENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  ISLAND. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned,  in  the  third  volume  of 
this  history,  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  together  with  the  general  fact, 
that  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  aera, 
they  were  among  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing 
cities  that  bore  the  Hellenic  name.  Beyond  this  ge- 
neral fact,  we  obtain  little  insight  into  their  history. 
Though  Syracuse,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agngen- 

_^  ^         *'  turn  and 

Gelo  about  485  b.c,  became  the  most  powerful  GeUsupc. 
city  in  Sicily,  yet  in  the  preceding  century  Gela  I^usebe. 
and  Agrigentum,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  ^c*^^^ 
bad  been  its  superiors.     The  latter,  within  a  few  jes^Iofof 
years  of  its  foundation,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Agngen- 

.  .  .  turn. 

one  of  its  own  citizens  named  Phalaris ;  a  despot 
energetic,  warlike,  and  cruel.  An  exile  from  Asty- 
palaea  near  Rhodes,  but  a  rich  man,  and  an  early 
settler  at  Agrigentum,  he  contrived  to  make  him- 
self  despot  seemingly  about  the  year  570  b.c.  He 
had  been  named  to  one  of  the  chief  posts  in  the 
city,  and  having  undertaken  at  his  own  cost  the 
erection  of  a  temple  to  Zeus  Polieus  in  the  acropolis 
(as  the  Athenian  Alkmae6nids  rebuilt  the  burnt  tem- 
ple of  Delphi) ,  he  was  allowed  on  this  pretence  to  as- 
semble therein  a  considerable  number  of  men ;  whom 
he  armed,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 

VOL.  V,  T 
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a  festival  of  D6m6t6r  to  turn  them  against  the  peo- 
ple. He  is  said  to  have  made  many  conquests  over 
the  petty  Sikan  communities  in  the  neighbourhood : 
but  exaction  and  cruelties  towards  his  own  sub- 
jects are  noticed  as  his  most  prominent  character- 
istic, and  his  brazen  bull  passed  into  imperishable 
memory.  This  piece  of  mechanism  was  hollow, 
and  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  one  or  more 
victims  enclosed  within  it,  to  perish  in  tortures 
when  the  metal  was  heated  :  the  cries  of  these  suf- 
fering prisoners  passed  for  the  roarings  of  the  ani- 
maL  The  artist  was  named  Perillus,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  himself  the  first  person  burnt  in  it  by 
order  of  the  despot.  In  spite  of  the  odium  thus 
incurred,  Phalaris  maintained  himself  as  despot  for 
sixteen  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  a  gene- 
ral rising  of  the  people,  headed  by  a  leading  man 
named  Telemachus,  terminated  both  his  reign  and 
his   life^      Whether  Telemachus   became  despot 

'  Everything  which  has  ever  heen  said  aboat  Phalaris  is  noticed  and 
discussed  in  the  learned  and  acute  Dissertation  of  Bentley  on  the  Let- 
ters of  Phalaris:  compare  also  Seyffert,  Akragaa  und  sein  Gebiet, 
p.  67-61,  who  however  treats  the  pretended  letters  of  Phalaris  with 
more  consideration  than  the  readers  of  Dr.  Bentley  will  generally  be 
disposed  to  sanction. 

The  story  of  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  seems  to  rest  on  sufficient 
evidence :  it  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Pindar,  and  the  bull  itself,  after 
having  been  carried  away  to  Carthage  when  the  Carthaginians  took 
Agrigentum,  was  restored  to  the  Agrigentines  by  Scipio  when  he  took 
Carthage.  See  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8,  4  ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  186 ;  Polyb. 
xii.  26  ;  Diodor.  xiii.  90 ;  Cicero  in  Verr.  iv.  33. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Timseus  really  called  in  question  the  histo- 
rical reality  of  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  though  he  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  done  so.  Timseus  affirmed  that  the  bull  which  was 
shown  in  his  own  time  at  Agrigentum  was  not  the  identical  machine : 
which  was  correct,  for  it  must  have  been  then  at  Carthage,  from  whence 
it  was  not  restored  to  Agrigentum  until  after  146  b.c.  See  a  note  of 
Boeckh  on  the  Scholia  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  i.  186. 
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or  not,  we  have  no  information :  sixty  years  after- 
wards, we  shall  find  his  descendant  Th^ron  esta- 
blished in  that  position. 

It  was  about  the  period  of  the  death  of  Phalaris  Syracuse  in 
that   the   Syracusans   reconquered   their   revolted  oiigarchu 
colony  of  Kamarina  (in  the  south-east  of  the  island  menrunder 
between  Syracuse  and  Gela),  expelled  or  dispos-  0^®^^°" 
sessed  the  inhabitants,  and  resumed  the  territory*,  legedde- 

.  .  /   ,  .  .  scendants 

W  ith  the  exception  of  this  accidental  circumstance,  of  the  on. 
we  are  without  information  about  the  Sicilian  cities  prictaly^ 
until  a  time  rather  before  500  b.c,  just  when  the  thi^ocm^ 
war  between  Kroton  and  Sybaris  had  extinguished  f^j**/^^^" 
the  power  of  the  latter,  and  when  the  despotism  of  serft. 
the  Peisistratids  at  Athens  had  been  exchanged  for 
the  democratical  constitution  of  KleisthenSs.     The 
first  forms  of  government  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
as  among  the  cities  of  Greece  Proper  in  the  early 
historical  age,  appear  to  have  been  all  oligarchical : 
we  do  not  know  under  what  particular  modifica- 
tions, but  probably  all  more  or  less  resembling  that 
of  Syracuse,  where  the  Gamori  (or  wealthy  pro- 
prietors  descended   from   the   original  colonising 
chiefs)  possessing  large  landed  properties  tilled  by 
a  numerous  Sikel  serf  population  called  Kyllyrii, 
formed  the  qualified  citizens,  out  of  whom,  as  well 
as  by  whom,  magistrates  and  generals  were  chosen  ; 
while  the  Demos,  or  non-privileged  freemen,  com- 
prised the  small  proprietary  cultivators  who  main- 
tained themselves,  by  manual  labour  and  without 
slaves,  from  their  own  lands  or  gardens,  together 
with  the  artisans  and  tradesmen.     In  the  course  of 

'  Thncyd.  yi.  5  ;  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Olymp.  v.  19  :  compare  Wesseling 
■d  Diodor.  xi.  76. 
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two  or  three  generations,  many  individuals  of  the 

privileged  class  would  have  fallen  into  poverty  and 

would  find  themselves  more  nearly  on  a  par  with 

the  non-privileged ;    while  such  members   of  the 

latter  as  might  rise  to  opulence  were  not  for  that 

reason  admitted  into  the  privileged  body.     Here 

were   ample   materials   for  discontent :   ambitious 

leaders,  often  themselves  members  of  the  privileged 

Early  go-     body,  put  themsclves  at  the  head  of  the  popular  op- 

oftbeOreek  positiou.  Overthrew  the  oligarchy,  and  made  them- 

siSy—      selves  despots  ;  democracy  being  at  that  time  hardly 

^?g^^   known  anywhere  in  Greece.     The  general  fact  of 

subverted     this  chanec,  preceded  by  occasional  violent  dissen- 

in  many  ,  ,  . 

places  by  slons  amoug  the  privileged  class  themselves  ^  is  all 
attempted  that  wc  are  permitted  to  know,  without  those  mo- 
the'spMtan  difyiug  circumstauces  by  which  it  must  have  been 
Doriwis.  accompanied  in  every  separate  city.  Towards  or 
near  the  year  500  b.c,  we  find  Anaxilaus  despot  at 
Rhegium,  Skyth^s  at  ZanklS,  TSrillus  at  Himera, 
Peithagoras  at  Selinus,  Kleander  at  Gela,  and 
Pansetius  at  Leontini^.  It  was  about  the  year 
509  B.C.  that  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  conducted 
a  body  of  emigrants  to  the  territories  of  Eryx  and 
Egesta,  near  the  north-western  corner  of  the  island, 
in  hopes  of  expelling  the  non-Hellenic  inhabitants 
and  founding  a  new  Grecian  colony.  But  the  Car- 
thaginians, whose  Sicilian  possessions  were  close 
adjoining  and  who  had  already  aided  in  driving 
Dorieus  from  a  previous  establishment  at  Kinyps 

'  At  Gela,  Herodot.  vii.  153 ;  at  Syracuse,  Aristot.  Politic,  v.  3,  1. 

'  Aristot.  Politic,  v.  8,  4  ;  v.  10.  4.  Kal  (Urvpawt^  fjLtrafidXXii  ti 
oXiyapxias,  &airfp  cV  SiKcXt^  crx^^v  ai  nkfloTM  rS>¥  dp\aici>¥'  €v  litov' 
rivois  fls  r^v  IlavaiTiov  rvpawida,  koi  iv  Tfka  tU  n)p  KXcavdpov*  tm  (V 
SKkais  TToXXaiff  froXrcrtv  axravro);. 
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in  Libya, — now  lent  such  vigorous  assistance  to  the 
Egestaean  inhabitants,  that  the  Spartan  prince,  after 
a  short  period  of  prosperity,  was  defeated  and  slain 
with  most  of  his  companions :  such  of  them  as 
escaped,  under  the  orders  of  Euryleon,  took  posses- 
sion of  Minoa,  which  bore  from  henceforward  the 
name  of  Herakleia^ — a  colony  and  dependency  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Selinus,  of  which  Peitha- 
goras  was  then  despot.  Euryleon  joined  the  mal- 
contents at  Selinus,  overthrew  Peithagoras,  and 
established  himself  as  despot,  until,  after  a  short 
possession  of  power,  he  was  slain  in  a  popular 
mutiny*. 

We  are  here  introduced  to  the  first  known  in- 
stance of  that  series  of  contests  between  the  Phce- 
nicians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  which,  like  the  strug- 
^es  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Normans  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  after  the  Christian 
sera,  were  destined  to  determine  whether  the  island 
should  be  a  part  of  Africa  or  a  part  of  Europe — and 
which  were  only  terminated,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries,  by  the  absorption  of  both  into  the  vast 
bosom  of  Rome.  It  seems  that  the  Carthaginians 
and  Egestaeans  not  only  overwhelmed  Dorieus,  but 
also   made  some   conquests   of  the  neighbouring 

*  Diodorus  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Herakleia  to  Dorieus :  this 
seems  not  consistent  with  the  account  of  Herodotus,  unless  we  are  to 
assume  that  the  town  of  Heraicleia  which  Dorieus  founded  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  that  the  name  Herakleia  was  afterwards  given 
by  Euryleon  or  his  successors  to  that  which  had  before  been  called 
Minoa  (Diodor.  iv.  23). 

A  funereal  monument  in  honour  of  Athcnaeus,  one  of  the  settlers  who 
perished  with  Dorieus,  was  seen  by  Pausanias  at  Sparta  (Pausanias, 
iii.  16,  4).  *  Herodot.  v.  43,  46. 
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Grecian  possessions,  which  were  subsequently  re- 
covered by  Gelo  of  Syracuse*. 
About  B.C.        Not  lonff  after  the  death  of  Dorieus,  Kleander 

505. 

Kleander  despot  of  Gcla  began  to  raise  his  city  to  ascendency 
Gdat-B.c.  over  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  had  hitherto 
— p^t  rise  been,  if  not  all  equal,  at  least  all  independent.  His 
and^^nesi  Powerful  mercenary  force,  levied  in  part  among  the 
demusin     Sikcl  tribcs*,  did  not  preserve  him  from  the  sword 

bis  service.  am  •   • 

Tciines^the  of  a  Gcloan  citizcn  named  Sabyllus,  who  slew  him 

fintmarked      /.^  /.  i*.«a  iiji* 

ancestor  of  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  :  but  it  enabled  his 
^^^^'  brother  and  successor  HippokratSs  to  extend  his 
dominion  over  nearly  half  of  the  island.  In  that 
mercenary  force  two  officers,  Gelo  and  i£nesidd- 
mus  (the  latter  a  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  of  the  con- 
spicuous family  of  the  Emmenidae,  and  descended 
from  Telemachus  the  deposer  of  Phalaris),  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves.  Gelo  was  de- 
scended from  a  native  of  T^los  near  the  Triopian 
Cape,  one  of  the  original  settlers  who  accompanied 
the  Rhodian  AntiphSmus  to  Sicily.  His  immediate 
ancestor,  named  TSlin^s,  had  first  raised  the  family 
to  distinction  by  valuable  aid  to  a  defeated  political 
party,  who  had  been  worsted  in  a  struggle  and 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Maktorium.  T61in6s  was  possessed  of  certain  pe- 
culiar sacred  rites  (or  visible  and  portable  holy 
symbols,  with  a  privileged  knowledge  of  the  cere- 
monial acts  and  formalities  of  divine  service  under 
which  they  were  to  be  shown)  for  propitiating  the 

*  Herodot.  vii.  158.     The  extreme  brevity  of  his  aliuaion  is  perplex- 
ing, as  we  have  no  collateral  knowledge  to  illustrate  it. 
'  Polysenus,  v.  6. 
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Subterranean  Goddesses,  D6m5t6r  and  Persephon^: 
"  from  whom  he  obtained  them,  or  how  he  got  at 
them  himself  (says  Herodotus)  I  cannot  say  : "  but 
such  was  the  imposing  effect  of  his  presence  and 
manner  of  exhibiting  them,  that  he  ventured  to 
march  into  Gela  at  the  head  of  the  exiles  from 
Maktorium,  and  was  enabled  to  reinstate  them  in 
power— deterring  the  people  from  resistance  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Athenians  had  been  overawed 
by  the  spectacle  of  Phy6-Ath6n6  in  the  chariot 
along  with  Peisistratus.  The  extraordinary  bold- 
ness of  this  proceeding  excites  the  admiration  of 
Herodotus,  especially  as  he  had  been  informed  that 
Tfilin^s  was  of  an  unwarlike  temperament :  the  re- 
stored exiles  rewarded  it  by  granting  to  him,  and  to 
his  descendants  after  him,  the  hereditary  dignity  of 
hierophants  of  the  two  goddesses ' — a  function  cer- 

'  See  about  T^linSs  and  this  hereditary  priesthood,  Herodot.  vii.  153. 
TOVTOVS  2»v  6  TrfXivris  Karifyayf  €S  TtXrjv,  cxo>v  oifdtfiiav  dvdpiov  bvvaynv, 
ilXX*  iph  Tovrav  tS>¥  6tS>v,  oBtv  dc  avrk  tXafit,  $  avros  c«rr^(raro,  rwro 
ovK  Ifx^  ccirax.  rovroKri  df  &v  niavpof  (a>v,  Karifyayf,  in  ^  re  oi  an&yovoi 
avrov  lpo<f)ayr(u  r&y  6fS»v  ta-ovrai :  compare  a  previous  passage  of  this 
history,  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  p.  35. 

It  appears  from  Pindar  that  Hiero  exercised  this  hereditary  priest- 
hood (Olymp.  vi.  I  GO  (95),  with  the  Scholia  ad  loc.  and  Scholia  ad 
Findar.  Pyth.  ii.  27). 

About  the  story  of  Phy£  personifying  Ath^n^  at  Athens,  see  above, 
vol.  iii.  of  this  history,  chap.  xxx.  p.  141. 

The  ancient  religious  vvrorship  addressed  itself  more  to  the  eye  than 
to  the  ear ;  the  vrords  spoken  were  of  less  importance  than  the  things 
exhibited,  the  persons  performing,  and  the  actions  done.  The  vague 
sense  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  neuter,  crpa  or  sacra,  includes  the  entire 
ceremony,  and  is  difficult  to  translate  into  a  modern  language  :  but  the 
verbs  connected  with  it,  tx^iv,  K€KTfja'6ai,  KoyLi^tiv,  <f}aiv€iv,  Upa — UpO' 
<t>aimj£,  &c.,  relate  to  exhibition  and  action.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  the  mysteries  (or  solemnities  not  thrown  open  to  the  general 
public  but  accessible  only  to  those  who  went  through  certain  prelimi- 
nary forms,  and  under  certain  restrictions)  in  honour  of  D^mdt^r  and 
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tainly  honourable,  and  probably  lucrative,  connect- 
ed with  the  administration  of  consecrated  property 

PersephonS,  as  well  as  of  other  deities  in  different  parts  of  Greece. 
The  Xcy($/i€i/a  or  things  said  on  these  occasions,  were  of  less  importance 
than  the  dp'Jufitva  and  d€iKvvfifpa,  or  matters  shoum  and  things  done 
(see  Pausanias,  ii.  37,  3).  Herodotus  says,  about  the  lake  of  Sais  in 
Egypt,  *Ep  df  rj  XifiiT;  ravru  r6,  dtikriXa  rav  naOtiov  avrov  (of  Osiris) 
yvicr6s  notfvo'i,  ra  Kaktovai  fivarripia  Aiyvwrtoi :  he  proceeds  to  state 
that  the  Thesmophoria  celebrated  in  honour  of  Dlm^tdr  in  Greece  were 
of  the  same  nature,  and  gives  his  opinion  that  they  were  imported  into 
Greece  from  Egypt.  Homer  (Hymn.  Cerer.  476)  :  compare  Pausan. 
ii.  14,  2. 

Act^cv  TpirrrdkffKa  re,  ^loKKtt  T€  9rXi;(i7nr^ 
^ptjafioavvrfv  i€pS>p'  Kai  iirt^pabtv  Bpyia  naial 

Ilp€<rfivT€pTjs  KrXf oto 

*'OX^io$,  ts  Tab*  SntoirfP  €irixOovi<ov  dyBpamcav,  &c. 

Compare  Euripid.  Hippolyt.  25  ;  Pindar,  Fragm.  xcvi. ;  Sophocl.  Frag. 
Iviii.  ed.  Brunck  ;  Plutarch,  De  Profect.  in  Virtute,  c.  10,  p.  81 : 
De  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  353,  c.  3.  obr  yap  oi  T€\ovfi€voi  Kar  dpxat 
€V  Oopvfiff  Ka\  fioj  np6s  aKkrjXovs  u}$ovp,€voi  arvviao'i,  hpm^ivnv  de 
Kcu  d€iKvvp,€v<ov  tS>v  i€pcav,  npoa-txovo'iv  ^drj  fiera  <f>6^ov  Kai  cuamif: 
and  Isokratis,  Panegyric,  c.  6,  about  Eleusis,  ra  itpa  koi  vvv  deU- 
vvfi€v  Kaff  i^Kaarov  fviavT6v.  These  mysteries  consisted  thus  chiefly 
of  exhibition  and  action  addressed  to  the  eyes  of  the  communicants, 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  them  a  mystic  drama — Af/o)  koi  Koprj 
dpafjLa  €y€V€a'$Tjv  fivariK^v,  Ka\  r^v  TrXdvrjv  Kai  ttjp  Apirayfjv  Kai  t6  wtvBot  7 
*£Xrva-U  ^bovx^l-  The  word  6pyia  is  originally  nothing  more  than  a 
consecrated  expression  for  tfpya — it  pa  tfpya  (see  Pausanias,  iv.  1,  4,  5), 
though  it  comes  afterwards  to  designate  the  whole  ceremony,  matters 
shown  as  well  as  matters  done — rh  6pyta  KOfii{^<ii>p — opyiav  navroiup 
aw$€Tris,  &c.  :  compare  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  22-3i. 

The  sacred  objects  exhibited  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, together  with  the  chest  in  which  such  of  them  as  were  moveable 
were  brought  out — T€\€Trjs  €yKvfjLova  fivariba  KtarTjv  (Nonnus,  ix.  127). 
iEschines,  in  assisting  the  religious  lustrations  performed  by  his  mother, 
was  bearer  of  the  chest — ict(rro</>opof  koI  \iKp6<f>opos  (Demosthen.  de 
Coron&,  c.  79,  p*  313).  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Cohort,  ad  Gent, 
p.  14)  describes  the  objects  which  were  contained  in  these  mystic  chests 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries — cakes  of  particular  shape,  pomegranates, 
salt,  ferules,  ivy,  &c.  The  communicant  was  permitted,  as  a  part  of 
the  ceremony,  to  take  these  out  of  the  chest  and  put  them  into  a 
basket,  afterwards  putting  them  back  again — "  Jejunavi  et  ebibi  cyceo- 
nem  :  ex  cist^  sumpsi  et  in  caiathura  raisi :  accept  rursus,  in  cistulam 
transtuli"  (Arnobius  ad  Gent.  v.  p.  175,  ed.  Elmenherst),  while  the 
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and  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
fruits. 

Grelo  thus  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  distin-  ccio— in 

.  ,  «  hig^  com- 

guished  hierophantic  family  at  Gela,  being  the  eldest  mand 
of  four  brothers  sons  of  Deinomenes — Gelo,  Hiero,  S!^na-^ 
Polyzelus  and  Thrasybulus :  and  he  further  enno-  ^^a^^^" 
bled  himself  by  such  personal  exploits  in  the  army  ^^*  o^ 
of  the  despot  HippokratSs  as  to  be  promoted  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  cavalry.  It  was  greatly  to 

aninitiated  were  excluded  from  seeing  it,  and  forbidden  from  looking  at 
it  "  even  from  the  house-top." 

T6v  Kaka6ov  KaTi6vTa  x^t^  Baa-tiaBf  ^c/9aXoi 

Mijy  amh  t«  reyfos. 

(Kallimachus,  Hymn,  in  Cererem,  4.) 

LfObeck,  in  his  learned  and  excellent  treatise,  Aglaophamus  (i.  p.  51), 
says,  "  Sacronim  nomine  tam  Grseci,  quam  Romaui,  praecipu^  signa  et 
imagines  Deonim,  omnemque  sacram  supellectilem  dignari  solent.  Quse 
res  animum  illuc  potius  inclinat,  ut  putem  Hierophantas  ejusmodi  Upa 
in  conspectum  hominum  protulisse,  sive  deorum  simulacra,  sive  vasa 
sacra  et  instrumenta  aliave  prises  religionis  monumenta ;  qualia  in 
sacrario  Eleusinio  asservata  fuisse,  etsi  nullo  testimonio  affirmare  pos- 
sumus,  tamen  probabilitatis  speciem  habet  testimonio  similem.  Nam- 
que  non  solum  in  templis  fer^  omnibus  cimelia  venerandae  antiquitatis 
condita  erant,  sed  in  mysteriis  ipsis  talium  rerum  mentio  occurrit,  quas 
initiati  8umm&  cum  veneratione  aspicerent,  non  initiatis  ne  aspicere 

quidero  liceret Ex  his  testimoniis  efficitur  (p.  61)  sacra  quae  Hiero- 

phanta  ostendit,  ilia  ipsa  fuisse  ofyia  (l}d<rfjLaTa  sive  simulacra  Deorum, 
eorumque  aspectum  qui  praebeant  drl^ai  ra  i€pa  vei  irapix^iv  vel  (jxilvtiv 
dici,  et  ab  hoc  quasi  primario  Hierophantse  actu  turn  Eleusiniorum  sa- 
cerdotum  principem  nomen  accepisse,  tum  totum  negotium  esse  nun- 
capatum." 

Compare  also  K.  F.  Herrmann,  Gottesdienstliche  Alterthiimer  der 
Griechen,  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  sect.  32. 

A  passage  in  Cicero  de  Haruspicum  Responsis  (c.  1 1),  which  is  tran- 
scribed almost  entirely  by  Arnobius  adv.  Gentes,  iv.  p.  148,  demon- 
strates  the  minute  precision  required  at  Rome  in  the  performance  of 
the  festival  of  the  Megalesia  :  the  smallest  omission  or  alteration  was 
supposed  to  render  the  festival  unsatisfactory  to  the  gods. 

The  memorable  history  of  the  Holy  Tunic  at  Treves  in  1845,  shows 
what  immense  and  wide-spread  effect  upon  the  human  mind  may  be 
produced,  even  in  the  nineteenth  ccntur^',  by  Upa  dccKia'/icva. 
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Fate  of  the 
Ionic  town 
of  ZanklS, 
afterwards 
Messina — 
it  is  seized 
by  the  Sa- 
mians — 
conduct  of 
Hippo- 
krates. 


his  activity  that  the  despot  owed  a  succession  of 
victories  and  conquests,  in  which  the  Ionic  or 
Chalkidic  cities  of  Kallipolis,  Naxos,  Leontini  and 
Zanki^,  were  successively  reduced  to  dependence  ^ 
The  fate  of  Zankl6 — seemingly  held  by  its  despot 
Skyth^s  in  a  state  of  dependent  alliance  under  Hip- 
pokratSs,  and  in  standing  feud  wnth  Anaxilaus  of 
Rhegium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  of  Mes- 
sina— was  remarkable.  At  the  time  when  the 
Ionic  revolt  in  Asia  was  suppressed,  and  Miletus  re- 
conquered by  the  Persians  (b.c.  494,  493),  a  natural 
sympathy  was  manifested  by  the  Ionic  Greeks  in 
Sicily  towards  the  sufferers  of  the  same  race  on  the 
east  of  the  iEgean  sea.  Projects  were  devised  for 
assisting  the  Asiatic  refugees  to  a  new  abode,  and 
the  Zanklieans,  especially,  invited  them  to  form  a 
new  Pan- Ionic  colony  upon  the  territory  of  the 
Sikels,  called  Kale  Akt6,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily — a  coast  presenting  fertile  and  attractive 
situations,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  which  there 
was  only  one  Grecian  colony — Himera.  This  in- 
vitation was  accepted  by  the  refugees  from  Samos 
and  Miletus,  who  accordingly  put  themselves  on 
shipboard  for  ZanklS  ;  steering,  as  was  usual,  along 
the  coast  of  Akarnania  to  Korkyra,  from  thence 
across  to  Tarentum,  and  along  the  Italian  coast  to 
the  strait  of  Messina.  It  happened  that  when  they 
reached  the  town  of  Epizephyrian  Lokri,  Skythfis, 
the  despot  of  Zankl^,  was  absent  from  his  city,  to- 
gether  with  the  larger  portion  of  his  military  force, 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Sikels — perhaps  un- 
dertaken to  facilitate  the  contemplated  colony  at 

^  Herodot.  vii.  154. 
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KalS  AktS :  and  his  enemy  the  Rhegian  Anaxiiaus, 
taking  advantage  of  this  accident,  proposed  to  the 
refugees  at  Lokri  that  they  should  seize  for  them- 
selves, and  retain,  the  unguarded  city  of  ZanklS. 
They  followed  his  suggestion,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  city,  together  with  the  families  and 
property  of  the  absent  Zanklseans  ;  who  speedily 
returned  to  repair  their  loss,  while  their  prince 
SkythSs  farther  invoked  the  powerful  aid  of  his 
ally  and  superior,  UippokratSs.  The  latter  how- 
ever, provoked  at  the  loss  of  one  of  his  dependent 
cities,  seized  and  imprisoned  SkythSs,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  cause  of  it\  at  Inykus,  in  the 
interior  of  the  island ;  but  he  found  it  at  the  same 
time  advantageous  to  accept  a  proposition  made  to 
him  by  the  Samians,  captors  of  the  city,  and  to 
betray  the  Zanklaeans  whom  he  had  come  to  aid. 
By  a  convention  ratified  with  an  oath,  it  was  agreed 
that  Hippokrates  should  receive  for  himself  all  the 
extra-mural,  and  half  the  intra-mural,  property  and 
slaves  belonging  to  Zanklaeans,  leaving  the  other 
half  to  the  Samians.  Among  the  property  without 
the  walls,  not  the  least  valuable  part  consisted  in 
the  persons  of  those  Zanklaeans  whom  Hippokrates 
had  come  to  assist,  but  whom  he  now  carried  away 
as  slaves :  excepting  however  from  this  lot,  three 
hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  whom  he  delivered 

*  Herodot.  vi.  22,  23.  ^kvOtjp  yAv  r6v  yuovvapxov  tS>v  Zayickaifov,  or 
anofiak6vTa  ttiv  ir6kip,  6  *linroK^mrris  ir€irja-as,  Kot  t6v  d8€\<l)€6v  avrov 
JlvBoyiv€a,  fs^lwKov  nokiv  airitrtyL^t . 

The  words  »;  ajro^akovra  seem  to  imply  the  relation  pre-existing  be- 
tween Hippokrates  and  Skyth^s,  as  superior  and  subject ;  and  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  former  upon  the  latter  for  having  lost  an  important 
post. 
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over  to  the  Samians  to  be  slaughtered — probably 
lest  they  might  find  friends  to  procure  their  ransom, 
and  afterwards  disturb  the  Samian  possession  of  the 
town.  Their  lives  were  however  spared  by  the 
Samians,  though  we  are  not  told  what  became  of 
them.  This  transaction,  alike  perfidious  on  the 
part  of  the  Samians  and  of  HippokratSs,  secured 
to  the  former  a  flourishing  city,  and  to  the  latter 
an  abundant  booty.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
imprisoned  Skyth^s  found  means  to  escape  to  Da- 
rius, king  of  Persia,  from  whom  he  received  a 
generous  shelter — imperfect  compensation  for  the 
iniquity  of  his  fellow  Greeks*.  The  Samians  how- 
ever did  not  long  retain  possession  of  their  conquest, 
but  were  expelled  by  the  very  person  who  had  in- 
stigated them  to  seize  it — Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium. 
He  planted  in  it  new  inhabitants,  of  Dorian  and 
Messenian  race,  recolonising  it  under  the  name  of 
Mess6n6 — a  name  which  it  ever  afterwards  bore* ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  governed  either  by  him- 
self or  by  his  son  Kleophron,  until  his  death  about 
B.C.  476. 
Hippo-  Besides  the  conquests  above-mentioned.  Hippo- 

victorious  krat^s  of  Gela  was  on  the  point  of  making  the  still 
SyracuLis  Diorc  important  acquisition  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
JJ^^^  only  prevented  from  doing  so,  after  defeating  the 
G^^^bT  Syracusans  at  the  river  Hel6rus,  and  capturing 
comes  in  his  many  prisoucrs,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Corin- 
of  GciiT^   thians  and  Korkyraeans,  who  prevailed  on  him  to 

*  Herodot.  vi.  23,  24.  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  2,  1?)  represents  the 
Samians  as  having  been  first  actually  received  into  Zankl6»  and  after- 
wards expelling  the  prior  inhabitants :  his  brief  notice  is  not  to  be  set 
against  the  perspicuous  narrative  of  Herodotus. 

'  Thucvd.  vi.  4  ;  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  ii.  84 ;  Diodor.  xi.  48. 
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be  satisfied  with  the  cession  of  Kamarina  and  its 
territory  as  a  ransom.  Having  repeopled  this  ter- 
ritory, which  became  thus  annexed  to  Grela,  he  was 
prosecuting  his  conquests  farther  among  the  Sikels, 
when  he  died  or  was  killed  at  Hybla.  His  death 
caused  a  mutiny  among  the  Geloans,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  sons,  and  strove  to  regain  their 
freedom  ;  but  Gelo,  the  general  of  horse  in  the 
army,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  sons  with  energy, 
put  down  by  force  the  resistance  of  the  people.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  de- 
posed the  sons  of  Hippokrat^s,  and  seized  the 
sceptre  himselP. 

Thus  master  of  Gela,  and  succeeding  probably  to  b.c.  491 
the  ascendency  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor  over  the 
Ionic  cities,  Gelo  became  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  island  ;  but  an  incident  which  occurred  a 
few  years  afterwards  (b.c  485),  while  it  aggrandised 
him  still  farther,  transferred  the  seat  of  his  power  Greatness 
from  Gela  to  Syracuse.     The  Syracusan  Gamori,  hegetrp^s- 
or  oligarchical  order  of  proprietary  families,  pro-  s^^cUse— 
bably  humbled  by  their  ruinous  defeat  at  the  He-  J^  J™°'' 
16rus,  were  dispossessed  of  the  government  by  a  watofhis 

,  .        .        -  ,     .  /•        I  •  It     1    1       power  from 

combination  between  their  sen-cultivators  called  the  ceia  to 
Kyllyrii,  and  the  smaller  freemen  called  the  Demos  ;  ^''^**^®' 
they  were  forced  to  retire  to  Kasmense,  where  they 
invoked  the  aid  of  Gelo  to  restore  them.  That  am- 
bitious prince  undertook  the  task,  and  accomplished 
it  with  facility  ;  for  the  Syracusan  people,  probably 
unable   to  resist   their  political   opponents   when 

'  Herodot.  vii.  165 ;  Thucyd.  vi.  5.  The  ninth  Nemean  Ode  of 
Pindar  (v.  40),  addressed  to  Chromius  the  friend Jof  Hiero  of  Syracuse, 
commemorates,  among  other  exploits,  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the 
Hel6ru8. 
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backed  by  such  powerful  foreign  aid,  surrendered 
to  him  without  striking  a  blow^  But  instead  of 
restoring  the  place  to  the  previous  oligarchy,  Gelo 
appropriated  it  to  himself,  and  left  Gela  to  be 
governed  by  his  brother  Hiero.  He  greatly  en- 
larged the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  strengthened  its 
fortifications :  probably  it  was  he  who  first  carried 
it  beyond  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  so  as  to  include  a 
larger  space  of  the  adjacent  mainland  (or  rather 
island  of  Sicily)  which  bore  the  name  of  Achradina. 

^  Herodot.  vii.  155.  'O  yap  hrjfios  6  tS>v  ^vpcucova-icnv  cViovri  FcXwm 
irtipadidoi  r^v  ndktv  koI  €<avT6v. 

Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  2,  6)  alludes  to  the  Syracusan  democracy  prior 
to  the  despotism  of  Gelo  as  a  case  of  democracy  ruined  by  its  own  law- 
lessness and  disorder.  But  such  can  hardly  have  been  the  fact,  if  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  is  to  be  trusted.  The  expubion  of  the  Gamori 
was  not  an  act  of  lawless  democracy,  but  the  rising  of  free  subjects  and 
slaves  against  a  governing  oligarchy.  After  the  Gamori  were  expelled, 
there  was  no  time  for  the  democracy  tu  constitute  itself,  or  to  show  in 
what  degree  it  possessed  capacity  for  government,  since  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus  indicates  that  the  restoration  by  Gelo  followed  closely  upon 
the  expulsion.  And  the  superior  force,  which  Gelo  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  expelled  Gamori,  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  submission  of 
the  Syracusan  people,  had  they  been  ever  so  well  administered.  Per- 
haps Aristotle  may  have  had  before  him  reports  different  from  those  of 
Herodotus  :  unless  indeed  we  might  venture  to  suspect  that  the  name 
of  Gelo  appears  in  Aristotle  by  lapse  of  memory  in  place  of  that  of 
Dionysiua.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  partial  disorder  into  which 
the  Syracusan  democracy  had  fallen  immediately  before  the  despotism 
of  Dionysius,  was  one  of  the  main  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to 
acquire  the  supreme  power ;  but  a  similar  assertion  can  hardly  be  made 
applicable  to  the  early  times  preceding  Gelo,  in  which  indeed  democracy 
was  only  just  beginning  in  Greece. 

The  confusion  often  made  by  hasty  historians  between  the  names  of 
Gelo  and  Dionysius,  is  severely  commented  on  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
kamassus  (Antiq.  Roman,  vii.  1.  p.  1314) :  the  latter  however,  in  his 
own  statement  respecting  Gelo,  is  not  altogether  free  from  error,  since 
he  describes  Hippokrat^  as  brother  of  Gelo.  We  must  accept  the  suppo- 
sition of  Larcher,  that  Pausanias  (vi.  9^  2),  while  professing  to  give  the 
date  of  Gelo's  occupation  of  Syracuse,  has  really  given  the  date  of  Gelo's 
occupation  of  Gela  (see  M.  Fyncs  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann. 
491  B.C.)* 
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To  people  this  enlarged  space  he  brought  all  the 
residents  in  Kamarina,  which  town  he  dismantled 
— and  more  than  half  of  those  in  Gela  ;  which  was 
thus  reduced  in  importance,  while  Syracuse  became 
the  first  city  in  Sicily,  and  even  received  fresh  addi- 
tion of  inhabitants  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Megara  and  Euboea.  Both  these  towns,  like  Syra- 
cuse, were  governed  by  oligarchies,  with  serf  culti- 
vators dependent  upon  them,  and  a  D6mos  or  body 
of  smaller  freemen  excluded  from  the  political  fran- 
chise :  both  were  involved  in  war  with  Gelo,  pro- 
bably to  resist  his  encroachments — both  were  be- 
sieged and  taken.  The  oligarchy  who  ruled  these 
cities,  and  who  were  the  authors  as  well  as  leaders 
of  the  year,  anticipated  nothing  but  ruin  at  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror ;  while  the  Demos,  who 
had  not  been  consulted  and  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  war  (which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  oligarchy  and  their  serfs  alone),  felt 
assured  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  them.  His 
behaviour  disappointed  the  expectations  of  both. 
After  transporting  both  of  them  to  Syracuse,  he 
established  the  oligarchs  in  that  town  as  citizens, 
and  sold  the  Demos  as  slaves  under  covenant  that 
they  should  be  exported  from  Sicily.  ''  His  con- 
duct (says  Herodotus')  was  dictated  by  the  convic- 
tion, that  a  Demos  was  a  most  troublesome  com- 

'  Herodot.  vii.  156.  Mryapcac  re  rovs  iv  ^iK(\if},  ox  iro\iopK(6fX€ifoi 
it  6fiokayiijp  irpoa^x^PV^^^*  ^^^^  H'^^  avrStP  iraxtas,  dtipafxtvovf  re  no- 
X€fiO¥  avT^  jcoi  frpotrdoKfovTcu  anoKitaOai  bia  roOro,  Sytav  €s  ^vpoKoxxrai 
woKifjrai  iiroiffO't'  r6v  dc  drjfjLOu  rSav  M€yap€<ov,  ovk  tovra  fierairiov  rov 
woXc/AOv  rovrov,  ovdi  7rpo<rh€K6fi€vou  KaKhv  ovhiv  ntia'«r6ai,  ayayojv  koI 
rovTovs  is  TCLs  ^vpoKOva'as,  anidoro  in  i^y<ioyi  cie  SiiecXtiyr.  TcDirro  dc 
Tovrtnt  Kai  Evfioias  roifs  iv  SiiecX/j;  cVoii^crr  diaKpivas,  *£frotr€  dc  ravra 
rovrovr  diKl>CfTipov9,  vofilaas  h^fiov  tJvm  <rvvoiicrjfjLa  d\apvrioTaTov, 
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paiiioQ  to  live  with."  It  appears  that  the  state  of 
society  which  he  wished  to  establish  was  that  of 
Patricians  and  clients,  without  any  Piebs ;  some- 
thing like  that  of  Thessaly,  where  there  was  a  pro- 
prietary oligarchy  living  in  the  cities,  with  Penestae 
or  dependent  cultivators  occupying  and  tilling  the 
land  on  their  account — but  no  small  self- working 
proprietors  or  tradesmen  in  sufficient  number  to 
form  a  recognised  class.  And  since  Gelo  was  re- 
moving the  free  population  from  these  conquered 
towns  and  leaving  in  or  around  the  towns  no  one 
except  the  serf-cultivators,  we  may  presume  that 
the  oligarchical  proprietors  when  removed  might 
still  continue,  even  as  residents  at  Syracuse,  to  re- 
ceive the  produce  raised  for  them  by  others :  but 
the  small  self- working  proprietors,  if  removed  in 
like  manner,  would  be  deprived  of  subsistence,  be- 
cause their  land  would  be  too  distant  for  personal 
tillage  and  they  had  no  serfs.  While  therefore  we 
fully  believe,  with  Herodotus,  that  (Jelo  considered 
the  small  free  proprietors  as  *'  troublesome  yoke- 
fellows"— a  sentiment  perfectly  natural  to  a  Gre- 
cian despot,  unless  where  he  found  them  useful 
aids  to  his  own  ambition  against  a  hostile  oligarchy 
— we  must  add  that  they  would  become  peculiarly 
troublesome  in  his  scheme  of  concentrating  the  free 
population  of  Syracuse,  seeing  that  he  would  have 
to  give  them  land  in  the  neighbourhood  or  to  pro- 
vide in  some  other  way  for  their  maintenance. 

So  large  an  accession  of  size,  walls,  and  popula- 
tion, rendered  Syracuse,  the  first  Greek  city  in  Si- 
cily. And  the  power  of  Gelo,  embracing  as  it  did 
not  merely  Syracuse,  but  so  considerable  a  portion 
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of  the  rest  of  the  island,  Greek  as  well  as  Sikel,  was 
the  greatest  Hellenic  force  then  existing.  It  appears 
to  have  comprised  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  east 
and  south-east  of  the  island  from  the  borders  of 
Agrigentum  to  those  of  Zankld  or  Mess^nS,  toge- 
ther with  no  small  proportion  of  the  Sikel  tribes. 
MessSnd  was  under  the  rule  of  Anaxilaus  of  Rhe- 
gium,  Agrigentum  under  that  of  Thdro  son  of 
^nesid^mus,  Himera  under  that  of  Terillus  ;  while 
Selinus,  close  on  the  borders  of  Egesta  and  the 
Carthaginian  possessions,  had  its  own  government 
free  or  despotic,  but  appears  to  have  been  allied 
with  or  dependent  upon  Carthage*.  A  dominion 
thus  extensive  doubtless  furnished  ample  tribute, 
besides  which  Gelo,  having  conquered  and  dispos- 
sessed many  landed  proprietors  and  having  recolo- 
nised  Syracuse,  could  easily  provide  both  lands  and 
citizenship  to  recompense  adherents.  Hence  he 
was  enabled  to  enlarge  materially  the  military  force 
transmitted  to  him  by  Hippokrat^s,  and  to  form  a 
naval  force  besides.  Phormis*  the  Msenalian,  who 
took  service  under  him  and  became  citizen  of  Sy- 
racuse, with  fortune  enough  to  send  donatives  to 
Olympia — and  Ag^sias  the  lamid  prophet  from 
Stymphalus^ — are  doubtless  not  the  only  examples 

*  Diodor.  xi.  21. 

*  Pausan.  y.  27,  \,  2.  We  find  the  elder  Dionysius,  about  a  century 
afterwards,  transferring  the  entire  free  population  of  conquered  towns 
(Kaalouia  and  Hipponium  in  Italy,  &c.)  to  Syracuse  (Diodor.  xiv.  106, 

107). 

'  See  the  sixth  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar,  addressed  to  the  Syracusan 
Agdsias.  The  Scholiast  on  v.  5  of  that  ode — who  says  that  not  Ag^sias 
himself,  but  some  of  his  progenitors  migrated  from  Stymph&lus  to  Sy- 
racuse— is  contradicted  not  only  by  the  Scholiast  on  v.  167,  where 
Ag^ias  is  rightly  termed  both  *\pKhs  and  Svpaieoo-ioff ;  but  also  by  the 
better  evidence  of  Pindar's  own  expressions — crvvoiKi,<rn)p  re  rav  Kkavav 

VOL.  V.  U 
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of  emigrants  joining  him  from  Arcadia ;  for  the 
Arcadian  population  were  poor,  brave,  and  ready 
for  mercenary  soldiership  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  service  of  a  Greek  despot  in  Sicily  must  have 
been  more  attractive  to  them  than  that  of  Xerxes*. 
Moreover,  during  the  ten  years  between  the  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  when  not  only  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  Greek  cities  had  become  subject 
to  Persia,  but  the  prospect  of  Persian  invasion 
hung  like  a  cloud  over  Greece  Proper,  the  increased 
feeling  of  insecurity  throughout  the  latter  probably 
rendered  emigration  to  Sicily  unusually  inviting. 

These  circumstances  in  part  explain  the  immense 

power  and  position   which  Herodotus  represents 

Gelo  to  have  enjoyed,  towards  the  autumn  of  481 

B.C.,  when  the  Greeks  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 

confederated  to  resist  Xerxes,  sent  to  solicit  his 

Power  of     aid.     He  was  then  imperial  leader  of  Sicily:  he 

the  envoys   could  offcr  to  the  Grccks  (so  the  historian  tells  us) 

anTAC  20,000  hoplites,  200  triremes,  2000  cavalry,  2000 

eXat\is   archers,  2000  slingers,  2000  light-armed  horse,  be- 

J^iT"**'*     sides  furnishing  provisions  for  the  entire  Grecian 

force  as  long  as  the  war  might  last*.     If  this  nu- 

^vpcucoa-aav — otxoOtv  olxa^t,  with  reference  to  Stymph&las  and  Syra- 
cuse—dv  aytcvpai,  (v.  6, 99, 101  =  166-174). 

Ergotel^,  an  exile  from  Kn68sus  in  Krete,  must  have  migrated  some- 
where about  this  time  to  Himera  in  Sicily.  See  the  twelfUi  Olympic 
Ode  of  Pindar. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  26. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  157*  crv  de  hvvaiu6i  re  iJKtis  fttydkrfs,  Koi  fiOipd  rcM  rtfs 
'EXXddoff  ovK  iXaxiarrj  fiera,  apxovri  ye  luctKirjs :  and  even  still  stronger, 
C.  163.  ca>y  SdceXii;^  Tvptanwt. 

The  word  &pxo>v  corresponds  with  apx^,  such  as  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  is  less  strong  than  rvpavyos. 

The  numerical  statement  is  contained  in  the  speech  composed  by 
Herodotus  for  Gelo  (vii.  168). 
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merical  statement  could  be  at  all  trusted  (which  I 
do  not  believe),  Herodotus  would  be  much  within 
the  truth  in  saying,  that  there  was  no  other  Hellenic 
power  which  would  bear  the  least  comparison  with 
that  of  Grelo^ :  and  we  may  well  assume  such  gene- 
ral superiority  to  be  substantially  true,  though  the 
numbers  above-mentioned  may  be  an  empty  boast 
rather  than  a  reality. 

Owing  to  the  great  power  of  Gelo,  we  now  for  Plans  of 
the  first  time  trace  an  incipient  tendency  in  Sicily  ttrenthen- 
to  combined  and  central  operations.      It  appears  Hfiiei^m" 
that  Gelo  had  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  the  Greek  JglJJJJc**'* 
forces  in  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  ^**'!*?*' I" 
Carthaginians   and  Egestaeans,    either   wholly   or 
partially,  from  their  maritime  possessions  in  the 
western  corner  of  the  island,  and  of  avenging  the 
death  of  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus — that  he  even 
attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  induce  the  Spartans 
and  other  central  Greeks  to  cooperate  in  this  plan 
— and  that  upon  their  refusal,  he  had  in  part  exe- 
cuted it  with  the  Sicilian  forces  alone*.     We  have 

^  Herodot.  vii.  145.    ra  de  TiKavos  irpfiyitara  fi€yaka  eXeycro  tJpai' 

*  Herodot.  vii.  158.  Gelo  says  to  the  envoys  from  Peloponnesus — 
''Ayip€£  ""EXkrivtt,  \6yov  t\0VTts  nkfoviicnjv,  iToKfirfcrart  ifi€  avfifiaxov 
€w\  r6v  pdpPfipov  7rap€UcdktovT€s  iXOeip,  Avrol  de,  €fi€v  npmpov  ^rf$€y 
ros  pappapiKOv  arparov  (rvvtvdyltaardat^  ore  fioi  7rp6t  Kapxf^oviovt  vtlKot 
awnfnro,  iirurK^Trrovrdt  n  rhv  ^apUos  tov  *Avaf ai^pideo)  irp6s  'Eye oratwir 
^pov  €K7rp^i<w6ai,  v7roT€ivovT6s  rt  ra  ifinSpia  crvy€\€v0€povv,  dir  iuf 
vfuv  fuydkeu  (u^Xicu  re  koI  inavpicrifs  yry6vaai'  o£rre  iptv  etptKa  fp^^BrrM 
fiori&riaopTts,  oCr*  tov  ^apUos  <f>6vov  €K7rprj(6p€vot'  t6  de  Kar  vfi€as,  Tdd€ 
Smarra  vtr6  fiappapoia-i  vtfurai.  *AXXa  (v  yap  f/fuv  Koi  cVi  r6  afuipov 
Korf <my'  wv  de,  cVc(di7  irtpifkrjXvBt  6  irdXc/tor  Kal  dmicrai  (s  vfitas,  ovr» 
dfi  FcXoftiw  ixprjaris  ytyovt. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  farther  information  re- 
specting the  events  which  these  words  glance  at.  They  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Carthaginians  and  Egestteans  had  made  some  encroach^ 

v2 
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nothing  but  a  brief  and  vague  allusion  to  this  ex- 
ploit, wherein  Gelo  appears  as  the  chief  and  cham- 
pion of  Hellenic  against  barbaric  interests  in  Sicily 
— the  forerunner  of  Dionysius,  Timoleon,  and 
AgathoklSs.  But  he  had  already  begun  to  conceive 
himself,  and  had  already  been  recognised  by  others, 
in  this  commanding  position,  when  the  envoys  of 
Sparta,  Athens,  Corinth,  &c.  reached  him  from  the 
SiMrunaad  Isthmus  of  Coriuth,  in  481  B.C.,  to  entreat  his  aid 

Athenian 

envoyt  for  the  rcpulsc  of  the  vast  host  of  invaders  about 
oSa^hit  to  cross  the  Hellespont.  Gelo,  after  reminding 
them  that  they  had  refused  a  similar  application 
for  aid  from  him,  said  that  far  from  requiting  them 
at  the  hour  of  need  in  the  like  ungenerous  spirit, 
he  would  bring  to  them  an  overwhelming  reinforce- 
ment (the  numbers  as  given  by  Herodotus  have 
been  already  stated),  but  upon  one  condition  only 
— that  he  should  be  recognised  as  generalissimo  of 
the  entire  Grecian  force  against  the  Persians.  His 
offer  was  repudiated,  with  indignant  scorn,  by  the 
Spartan  envoy :  and  Gelo  then  so  far  abated  in  his 
demand,  as  to  be  content  with  the  command  either 
of  the  land-force  or  the  naval  force,  whichever 
might  be  judged  preferable.  But  here  the  Athenian 
envoy  interposed  his  protest — "  We  are  sent  here 
(said  he)  to  ask  for  an  army,  and  not  for  a  gene- 

ments,  and  threatened  to  make  more :  that  Gelo  had  repelled  them  by 
actual  and  successful  war.  I  think  it  strange  however  that  he  should 
he  made  to  say — "  You  (the  Peloponnesians)  have  derived  great  and 
signal  advantages  from  these  sea-ports" — the  profit  derived  from  the 
latter  by  the  Pelop(mne9iana  can  never  have  been  so  great  as  to  be  sin- 
gled out  in  this  pointed  manner.  I  should  rather  have  expected — air' 
hw  rffiiv  (and  not  an*  l>v  vfiiv) — which  must  have  been  true  in  point 
of  fact,  and  will  be  found  to  read  quite  consistently  with  the  general 
purport  of  Gelo's  speech. 
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ral ;  and  thou  givest  us  the  armyy  only  in  order  to 
make  thyself  general.  Know,  that  even  if  the 
Spartans  would  allow  thee  to  command  at  sea,  tve 
would  not.  The  naval  command  is  ours,  if  they 
decline  it:  we  Athenians,  the  oldest  nation  in 
Greece — the  only  Greeks  who  have  never  migrated 
from  home — ^whose  leader  before  Troy  stands  pro- 
claimed by  Homer  as  the  best  of  all  the  Greeks  for 
marshalling  and  keeping  order  in  an  army — we, 
who  moreover  furnish  the  largest  naval  contingent 
in  the  fleet — we  will  never  submit  to  be  commanded 
by  a  Syracusan." 

"Athenian  stranger  (replied  Gelo),  ye  seem  to 
be  provided  with  commanders,  but  ye  are  not  likely 
to  have  soldiers  to  be  commanded.  Ye  may  return 
as  soon  as  you  please,  and  tell  the  Greeks  that  their 
year  is  deprived  of  its  spring  ^" 

That  envoys  were  sent  from  Peloponnesus  to 
solicit  assistance  from  Gelo  against  Xerxes,  and 
that  they  solicited  in  vain,  is  an  incident  not  to  be 
disputed :  but  the  reason  assigned  for  refusal — con- 
flicting  pretensions  about  the  supreme  command — 
may  be  suspected  to  have  arisen  less  from  historical 
transmission,  than  from  the  conceptions  of  the 
historian,  or  of  his  informants,  respecting  the  rela- 
tions between  the  parties.  In  his  time,  Sparta, 
Athens,  and  Syracuse  were  the  three  great  impe- 
rial  cities  of  Greece,  and  his  Sicilian  witnesses,  proud 

^  Herodot.  vii.  16 1,  162.  Polybius  (xii.  26)  does  not  seem  to  have 
read  this  embassy  as  related  by  Herodotus — or  at  least  he  must  have 
preferred  some  other  account  of  it — he  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
answer  which  they  made  to  Gelo  :  an  answer  (not  insolent  but)  busi- 
ness-like and  evasive — npayiiariKotTaTov  airoKpifui,  &c.  See  Timffius, 
Fragm.  87>  ed.  Didot. 
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of  the  great  past  power  of  Gelo,  might  well  ascribe 
to  him  that  competition  for  pre-eminence  and  com- 
mand which  Herodotus  has  dramatised.  The  im- 
mense total  of  forces  which  Gelo  is  made  to  promise 
becomes  the  more  incredible,  when  we  reflect  that 
he  had  another  and  a  better  reason  for  refusing  aid 
altogether.  He  was  attacked  at  home,  and  was 
fully  employed  in  defending  himself. 
<80b-|^  The  same  spring  which  brought  Xerxes  across 

nUui  inva-  the  Hellespont  into  Greece,  also  witnessed  a  formi- 
sicUy,8i.  dable  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily.  Gelo  had 
^rtuhc^"'  already  been  engaged  in  war  against  them  (as  has 
<We°by^  been  above  stated)  and  had  obtained  successes, 
Xcnet.  which  they  would  naturally  seek  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  retrieving.  The  vast  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece,  organised  for  three  years  before,  and  draw- 
ing  contingents  not  only  from  the  whole  eastern 
world,  but  especially  from  their  own  metropolitan 
brethren  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  well  calculated  to 
encourage  them :  and  there  seems  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Greeks 
both  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Sicily,  was  concerted 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Xerxes^ — probably 
by  the  Phoenicians  on  behalf  of  Xerxes.  Neverthe- 
less this  alliance  does  not  exclude  other  concurrent 
circumstances  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which 
supplied  the  Carthaginians  both  with  invitation  and 
with  help.  Agrigentum,  though  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Gelo,  was  ruled  by  his  friend  and  rela- 
tive Th^ro :  while  Rhegium  and  MessdnS  under  the 

'  Ephorus,  Fragment  111,  ed.  Didot;  Diodor.  xi.  1,  20.  Mitford 
and  Dahlmann  (Forschungen,  Hei'odotus,  inc.,  sect.  35,  p.  186)  call  in 
question  this  alliance  or  understanding  between  Xerxes  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  but  on  no  sufficient  grounds,  in  my  judgement. 
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government  of  Anaxilaus, — Himera  under  that  of 
his  father-in-law  Terillus — and  Selinus, — seem  to 
have  formed  an  opposing  minority  among  the  Sici- 
lian Greeks  ;  at  variance  with  Gelo  and  ThSro,  but 
in  amity  and  correspondence  with  Carthage  ^  It 
was  seemingly  about  the  year  481  b.c,  that  Th6ro, 
perhaps  invited  by  an  Himersean  party,  expelled 
from  Himera  the  despot  Terillus,  and  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  town.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to 
Carthage,  backed  by  his  son-in-law  Anaxilaus,  who 
espoused  the  quarrel  so  warmly,  as  even  to  tender 
his  own  children  as  hostages  toHamilkar  the  Cartha- 
ginian Suffes  or  general,  the  personal  friend  or  guest 
of  Terillus.  The  application  was  favourably  enter- 
tained, and  Hamilkar,  arriving  at  Panormus  in  the 
eventful  year  480  b.c,  with  a  fleet  of  3000  ships  of 
war  and  a  still  larger  number  of  store  ships,  disem- 
barked a  land-force  of  300,000  men  :  which  would 
even  have  been  larger,  had  not  the  vessels  carrying 
the  cavalry  and  the  chariots  happened  to  be  di- 
spersed by  storms*.  These  numbers  we  can  only 
repeat  as  we  find  them,  without  trusting  them  any 
farther  than  as  proof  that  the  armament  was  on  the 
most  extensive  scale.  But  the  different  nations  of 
whom  Herodotus  reports  the  land-force  to  have  TheCtrtha- 

•        1  ,  ginian  army 

consisted  are  trustworthy  and  curious :  it  included  under  Ha. 
Phoenicians,  Libyans,  Iberians,  Ligyes,  Helisyki,  siege  m." 
Sardinians,  and  Corsicans^.     This  is  the  first  ex-  ^S^^^f 

Himera — 

'  Herodot.  vii.  165  ;  Diodor.  xi.  23  :  compare  also  xiii.  55,  59*     la  victOTv 

like  manner  Rhegium  and  Mess^nl  formed  the  opposing  interest  to  gained  over 

Syracuse,  under  Dionysius  the  elder  (Diodor.  xiv.  44).  ****"*  ^y 

'  Herodotus  (vii.  165)  and  Diodorus  (xi.  20)  both  give  the  number        ®* 
of  the  land-force  :  the  latter  alone  gives  that  of  the  fleet. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  165.    The  Ligyes  came  from  the  southern  junction 
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ample  known  to  us  of  those  numerous  mercenary 
armies,  which  it  was  the  policy  of  Carthage  to  com- 
pose of  nations  different  in  race  and  language  \  in 
order  to  obviate  conspiracy  or  mutiny  against  the 
general.  Having  landed  at  Panormus,  Hamilkar 
marched  to  Himera,  dragged  his  vessels  on  shore 
under  the  shelter  of  a  rampart,  and  then  laid  siege 
to  the  town :  while  the  Himeraeans,  reinforced  by 
Thfiro  and  the  army  of  Agrigentum,  determined  on 
an  obstinate  defence,  and  even  bricked  up  the  gates. 
Pressing  messages  were  despatched  to  solicit  aid 
from  Gelo,  who  collected  his  whole  force,  said  to 
have  amounted  to  50,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  and 
marched  to  Himera.  His  arrival  restored  the  cou- 
rage of  the  inhabitants,  and  after  some  partial  fight- 
ing, which  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Greeks,  a  general  battle  ensued.  It  was  obstinate 
and  bloody,  lasting  from  sun-rise  until  late  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  its  success  was  mainly  determined 
by  an  intercepted  letter  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Gelo — a  communication  from  the  Selinuntines 
to  Hamilkar,  promising  to  send  a  body  of  horse  to 
his  aid,  and  intimating  the  time  at  which  they 
would  arrive.  A  party  of  Gelo's  horse,  instructed 
to  personate  this  reinforcement  from  Selinus,  were 
received  into  the  camp  of  Hamilkar,  where  they 
spread  consternation  and  disorder,  and  are  even  said 
to  have  slain  the  general  and  set  fire  to  the  ships : 

of  Italy  and  France ;  the  Gulfs  of  Lyons  and  Genoa.  The  Helisyki 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  verified :  Niebuhr  considers  them  to  have  been 
the  Folsci :  an  ingenious  conjecture. 

*  Polyb.  i.  67.  His  description  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Carthaginian 
mercenaries,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  war«  is  highly  in- 
structive. 
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while  the  Greek  army,  brought  to  action  at  this 
opportune  moment,  at  length  succeeded  in  triumph- 
ing over  both  superior  numbers  and  a  determined 
resistance.  If  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus,  1 50,000 
men  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  ; 
the  rest  fled  partly  to  the  Sikanian  mountains,  where 
they  became  prisoners  of  the  Agrigentines — partly 
to  a  hilly  ground,  where,  from  want  of  water,  they 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion :  twenty 
ships  alone  escaped  with  a  few  fugitives,  and  these 
twenty  were  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  the  passage, 
so  that  only  one  small  boat  arrived  at  Carthage  with 
the  disastrous  tidings  ^  Dismissing  such  unreason- 
able exaggerations,  we  can  only  venture  to  assert 
that  the  battle  was  strenuously  disputed,  the  victory 
complete,  and  the  slain  as  well  as  the  prisoners 
numerous.  The  body  of  Hamilkar  was  never  dis- 
covered, in  spite  of  careful  search  ordered  by  Gelo : 
the  Carthaginians  affirmed,  that  as  soon  as  the  de- 
feat of  his  army  became  irreparable,  he  had  cast 
himself  into  the  great  sacrificial  fire  wherein  he  had 
been  offering  entire  victims  (the  usual  sacrifice  con- 
sisting only  of  a  small  part  of  the  beast)^  to  propi- 
tiate the  gods,  and  had  there  been  consumed.  The 
Carthaginians  erected  funereal  monuments  to  him, 

^  Diodor.  xi.  21-24. 

*  Herodotus,  vii.  167*  o-cbfiara  oka  KaToyiCav.  This  passage  of  He- 
rodotus receives  illustration  from  the  learned  comment  of  Movers  on 
the  Phoenician  inscription  recently  discovered  at  Marseilles.  It  was  the 
usual  custom  of  the  Jews,  and  it  had  been  in  old  times  the  custom  with 
the  Phoenicians  (Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  iv.  15)»  to  burn  the  victim  entire : 
the  Phoenicians  departed  fiom  this  practice,  but  the  departure  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  not  strictly  correct,  and  in  times  of  great 
misfortune  or  anxiety,  the  old  habit  was  resumed  (Movers,  Das  Opfer- 
wesen  der  Karthagcr.     Breslau,  1847»  p.  71-U8). 
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graced  with  periodical  sacrifices,  both  in  Carthage 
and  in  their  principal  colonies  ^ :  on  the  field  of 
battle  itself  also,  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  by 
the  Greeks.      On  that  monument,  seventy  years 
afterwards,  his  victorious  grandson,  fresh  from  the 
plunder  of  this  same  city  of  Himera,  offered  the 
bloody  sacrifice  of  3000  Grecian  prisoners*. 
Supremacy       We  may  presume  that  Anaxilaus  with  the  forces 
siciiy-he    of  Rhcgium  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  foreign  in- 
polcetothe  vadcr  whom  he  had  called  in,  and  probably  other 
^hagi-     Greeks  besides.     All  of  them  were  now  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace  from  Gelo,  and  to  solicit  the  privi- 
lege of  being  enrolled  as  his  dependent  allies,  which 
was  granted  to  them  without' any  harder  imposition 
than  the  tribute  probably  involved  in  that  relation^. 
Even  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  so  intimi- 

'  Herodot.  vii.  166,  167.  Hamilkar  was  son  of  a  Syracusan  mother : 
a  curious  proof  of  connubium  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse.  At  the 
moment  when  the  elder  Dionysius  declared  war  against  Carthage,  in 
398  B.C.,  there  were  many  Carthaginian  merchants  dwelling  both  in 
Syracuse  and  in  other  Greco- Sicilian  cities,  together  with  ships  and 
other  property.  Dionysius  gave  licence  to  the  Syracusans,  at  the  first 
instant  when  he  had  determined  on  declaring  war,  to  plunder  all  this 
property  (Diodor.  xi  v.  46) .  This  speedy  multiplication  of  Carthaginians 
with  merchandise  in  the  Grecian  cities,  so  soon  after  a  bloody  war  had 
been  concluded,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  spontaneous  tendencies  of 
trade. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  62.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  battle  of  Himera 
took  place  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  Salamis  ;  according  to  Diodorusi 
on  the  same  day  as  that  of  Thermopylae.  If  we  are  forced  to  choose 
between  the  two  witnesses,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
former :  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  neither  is  correct. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  brief  allusions  of  Herodotus,  he  must 
have  conceived  the  battle  of  Himera  in  a  manner  totally  different  from 
Diodorus.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  cannot  venture  to  trust  the 
details  given  by  the  latter. 

'  I  presume  this  treatment  of  Anaxilaus  by  Gelo  must  be  alluded  to 
in  Diodorus  xi.  66:  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  other 
"  great  benefit  "  Gelo  had  conferred  on  Anaxilaus. 
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dated  by  the  defeat,  that  they  sent  envoys  to  ask 
for  peace  at  Syracuse,  which  they  are  said  to  have 
obtained  mainly  by  the  solicitation  of  Damaretd 
wife  of  Gelo,  on  condition  of  paying  2000  talents 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  war,  and  of  erecting  two 
temples  in  which  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  to  be 
permanently  recorded*.  If  we  could  believe  the 
assertion  of  Theophrastus,  Gelo  exacted  from  the 
Carthaginians  a  stipulation  that  they  would  for  the 
future  abstain  from  human  sacrifices  in  their  reli- 
gious worship^ :  but  such  an  interference  with 
foreign  religious  rites  would  be  unexampled  in  that 
age,  and  we  know  moreover  that  the  practice  was 
not  permanently  discontinued  at  Carthage^.  Indeed 
we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  Diodorus,  copying 
from  writers  like  Ephorus  and  Timaeus  long  after 
the  events,  has  exaggerated  considerably  the  defeat, 
the  humiliation,  and  the  amercement,  of  the  Cartha- 
^nians.  For  the  words  of  the  poet  Pindar,  a  very 
few  years  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  represent  a 
fresh  Carthaginian  invasion  as  matter  of  present 
uneasiness  and  alarm^ :  and  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
is  found  engaged  in  aggressive  warfare  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  requiring  to  be  coerced  by  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Gelo. 

The  victory  of  Himera  procured  for  the  Sicilian  conduct  of 
cities  immunity  from  foreign  war  together  with  a  wards  the 
rich  plunder.     Splendid  offerings  of  thanksgiving  Gr'^*^ho 
to  the  gods  were  dedicated  in  the  temples  of  Himera,  J^®^"" 

against 

*  Diodor.  xi.  26.  Xerxes. 

*  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  ii.  3 ;  Plutarch,  De  Ser^Numinis  VindictA, 
p.  552,  c.  6. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  14. 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  ix.  67  (=  28  b.)  with  the  Scholia. 
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Syracuse,  aad  Delphi :  and  the  epigram  of  Simo- 
nid^s^  composed  for  the  tripod  oflFered  in  the  latter 
temple,  described  Gelo  with  his  three  brothers  Hiero, 
Polyz^lus,  and  Thrasybulus,  as  the  joint  liberators 
of  Greece  from  the  Barbarian,  along  with  the  victors 
of  Salamis  and  Plataea.     And  the  Sicilians  alleged 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  actually  sending  rein- 
forcements to  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  in  spite 
of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  Spartan  command, 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  retreat  of 
that  prince  reached  him.   But  we  find  another  state- 
ment decidedly  more  probable — that  he  sent  a  con- 
fidential envoy  named  Kadmus  to  Delphi  with  orders 
to  watch  the  turn  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion,  and  in 
case  it  should  prove  successful  (as  he  thought  that 
it  probably  would  be)  to  tender  presents  and  sub- 
mission to  the  victorious  invader  on  behalf  of  Syra- 
cuse*.   When  we  consider  that  until  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  cause  of  Grecian' 
independence  must  have  appeared  to  an  impartial 
spectator  almost  desperate,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
Gelo  should  take  precautions  for  preventing  the 
onward  progress  of  the  Persians  towards   Sicily, 
which  was  already  sufficiently  imperiled  by  its  for- 
midable enemies  in  Africa.     The  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians at  Salamis  and  of  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera 
cleared  away  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  terrific 
cloud  from  Greece  as  well  as  from  Sicily,  and  left  a 
sky  comparatively  brilliant  with  prosperous  hopes. 
To  the  victorious  army  of  Gelo,  there  was  abun- 

'  SimonidSs,  Epigr.  141,  ed.  Bergk. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  163-165  :  compare  Diodor.  xi.  26  ;  £phorus»  Fragm. 
Ill,  cd.  Didot. 
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dant  plunder  for  recompense  as  well  as  distribution  : 
among  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  plunder  were 
the  numerous  prisoners  taken,  who  were  divided 
among  the  cities  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
troops  furnished  by  each.     Of  course  the  largest  Number  of 
shares  must  have  fallen  to  Syracuse  and  Agngen-  uken  at 
turn  :  while  the  number  acquired  by  the  latter  was  iiimeraMd 
still  farther  increased  by  the  separate  capture  of  among"th^ 
those  prisoners  who  had  dispersed  througrhout  the  c*rthig- 
mountains  in  and  near  the  Agrigentine  territory,  —their 
All  the  Sicilian  cities  allied  with  or  dependent  on  especially ' 
Gelo,  but  especially  the  two  last-mentioned,  were  gcntum.^' 
thus  put  in  possession  of  a  number  of  slaves  as 
public  property,  who  were  kept  in  chains  to  work*, 
and  were  either  employed  on  public  undertakings 
for  defence,  ornament,  and  religious  solemnity — 
or  let  out  to  private  masters  so  as  to   afford  a 
revenue  to  the  state.     So  great  was  the  total  of 
these  public  slaves   at  Agrigentura,  that    though 
many  were  employed  on  state- works,  which  elevated 
the  city  to  signal  grandeur  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  seventy  years  which  intervened  between 
the  recent  battle  and  its  subsequent  capture  by  the 
Carthaginians — there  nevertheless  remained  great 
numbers  to  be  let  out  to  private  individuals,  some 
of  whom  had  no  less  than  Ave  hundred  slaves  re- 
spectively in  their  employment*. 

'  Diodor.  xi.  25.  al  ^  ir6X€is  €ls  ntdas  KaT€tm)(rav  tovs  hiaiptBivrai 
alxfuikaiTOvt,  Koi  tovs  dcdc/icyovf*  T<oy  tpyav  dm  TovT<av  (9rc<riccva^oy. 

For  analogous  instances  of  captives  taken  in  war  being  employed  in 
public  works  by  the  captors,  and  labouring  in  chains,  see  the  cases  of 
Tegea  and  Samos  in  Herodot.  i.  66  ;  iii.  39. 

'  Diodor.  xi.  25.  Respecting  slaves  belonging  to  the  public,  and  let 
out  for  hire  to  individual  employers,  compare  the  large  financial  project 
conceived  by  Xenophon,  De  Vectigalibus,  capp.  3  and  4. 
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Death  and  The  peace  which  now  ensued  left  Gelo  master  of 
of  Geio!*  Syracuse  and  Gela,  with  the  Chalkidic  Greek  towns 
on  the  east  of  the  island  ;  while  Th^ro  governed  in 
Agrigentum,  and  his  son  Thrasydseus  in  Himera. 
In  power  as  well  as  in  reputation,  Gelo  was  un- 
questionably the  chief  person  in  the  island  ;  more- 
over he  was  connected  by  marriage,  and  lived  on 
terms  of  uninterrupted  friendship,  with  Th6ro.  His 
conduct  both  at  Syracuse  and  towards  the  cities 
dependent  upon  him,  was  mild  and  conciliating. 
But  his  subsequent  career  was  very  short :  he  died 
of  a  dropsical  complaint  not  much  more  than  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Himera.  while  the  glories  of  that 
day  were  fresh  in  every  one's  recollection.  As  the 
Syracusan  law  rigorously  interdicted  expensive  fune- 
rals, Gelo  had  commanded  that  his  own  obsequies 
should  be  conducted  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
law  :  nevertheless  the  zeal  of  his  successor  as  well 
as  the  attachment  of  the  people  disobeyed  these 
commands.  The  great  mass  of  citizens  followed  his 
funeral  procession  from  the  city  to  the  estate  of  his 
wife,  fifteen  miles  distant :  nine  massive  towers  were 
erected  to  distinguish  the  spot ;  and  the  solemni- 
ties of  heroic  worship  were  rendered  to  him.  Nor 
did  the  respectful  recollections  of  the  conqueror  of 
Himera  ever  afterwards  die  out  among  the  Syracu- 
san people,  though  his  tomb  was  defaced  first  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards  by  the  despot 
Agathokl6s^  And  when  we  recollect  the  destruc- 
tive efiects  caused  by  the  subsequent  Carthaginian 
invasions,  we  shall  be  sensible  how  great  was  the 

*  Diodor.  xi.  38,  67 ;  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29 ;  Aristotle,  TcXimm' 
noXirria  ;  Fragm.  p.  106,  ed.  Neumann. 
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debt  of  gratitude  owing  to  Gelo  by  his  contempo- 
raries. 

It  was  not  merely  as  conqueror  of  Himera,  but  Namber  of 
as  a  sort  of  second  founder  of  Syracuse  ^  that  Gelo  whomCeio 
was    thus    solemnly   worshiped.      The    size,   the  duc^Tat 
strength,  and  the  population  of  the  town  were  all  ^y^^^*^- 
greatly  increased  under  him.     Besides  the  number 
of  new  inhabitants  which  he  brought  from  Gela,  the 
Hyblaean  Megara,  and  the  Sicilian  Eubcea,  we  are 
informed  that  he  also  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  citi- 
zens no  less  than  10,000  mercenary  soldiers.     It 
will  moreover  appear  that  these  new-made  citizens 
were  in  possession  of  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  and  the 
portion  of  the  city  closely  bordering  on  it,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Achradina' — the  interior  strong- 
holds of  Syracuse.     It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Ortygia  was  the  original  settlement,  and  that  the 
city  did  not  overstep  the  boundaries  of  the  islet 
before  the  enlargements   of  Gelo.      We   do   not 
know  by  what  arrangements  Gelo   provided  new 
lands  for  so  large  a  number  of  new-comers  :  but 
when  we  come  to  notice  the  antipathy  with  which 
these  latter  were  regarded  by  the  remaining  citizens, 
we  shall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old  citizens 
had  been  dispossessed  and  degraded. 

Gelo  left  a  son  in  tender  years,  but  his  power  b.c.478. 
passed,  by  his  own  direction,  to  two  of  his  brothers, 
Polyz^lus  and  Hiero  ;  the  former  of  whom  married 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  prince,  and  was  named, 
according  to  his  testamentary  directions,  com- 
mander of  the  military  force — while  Hiero  was 
intended  to  enjoy  the  government  of  the  city. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  wishes  of  Gelo,  how- 

^  Diodor.  xi.  49.  '  Diodor.  xi.  72,  73' 
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Hiero, 
brother  and 
successor  of 
Gelo  at 
Syracuse — 
jealous  of 
his  brother 
Polyzclus— 
harsh  as  a 
ruler — 
quarrel  be- 
tween Hiero 
of  Syracuse 
and  Thero 
ofAgrigen- 
tnm — ap- 
peased by 
the  poet 
Simonides. 


Severe 
treatment 
of  the  in- 
habitants 
of  Himera 
byThSro. 


ever,  the  real  power  fell  to  Hiero — a  man  of  energy 
and  determination,  and  munificent  as  a  patron  of 
contemporary  poets,   Pindar,  SimonidSs,   Bacchy- 
lidSs,  Epicharmus,  iEschylus,  and  others ;  but  the 
victim  of  a  painful  internal  complaint — jealous  in  his 
temper — cruel,  and  rapacious  in  his  government* — 
and  noted  as  an  organizer  of  that  systematic  espion* 
age  which  broke  up  all  freedom  of  speech  among  his 
subjects.     Especially  jealous  of  his  brother  Poly- 
zclus, who  was  very  popular  in  the  city,  he  des- 
patched him  on  a  military  expedition  against  the 
Krotoniates,  with  a  view  of  indirectly  accomplish- 
ing his  destruction  :  but  Polyzfilus,  aware  of  the 
snare,  fled  to  Agrigentum,  and  sought  protection 
from  his  brother-in-law  the  despot  ThCron  ;  from 
whom  Hiero  redemanded  him,  and  on  receiving  a 
refusal,  prepared  to  enforce  the  demand  by  arms. 
He  had  already  advanced  on  his  march  as  far  as 
the  river  Gela,  but  no  actual  battle  appears  to  have 
taken  place :  it  is  interesting  to  hear  that  Simo- 
nides the  poet,  esteemed  and  rewarded  by  both 
these  princes,  was  the  mediator  of  peace  between 
them*. 

The  temporary  breach,  and  sudden  reconciliation, 
between  these  two  powerful  despots,  proved  the 
cause  of  sorrow  and  ruin  at  Himera.  That  city, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Agrigentine  ThCro,  was 
administered  by  his  son  Thrasydaeus — a  youth 
whose   oppressive    conduct    speedily   excited  the 


'  Diodor.  xi.  Q7 ;  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  9,  3.  In  spite  of  the  com- 
pliments directly  paid  by  Pindar  to  Hiero  (wpavs  aaroU,  ov  <l>&opfmw 
ayaBdis,  (tivois  ^«  Bavfiaarbs  irarfip,  Pyth.  iii.  71^125),  his  indirect  ad- 
monitions and  hints  sufficiently  attest  the  real  character  (see  Dissen  ad 
Pindar.  P>'th.  i.  and  ii.  p.  161-182). 

'  Diodor.  xi.  48 ;  Schol.  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii.  29. 
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strongest  antipathy.  The  Himeraeans,  knowing 
that  they  had  little  chance  of  redress  from  Th^ro 
against  his  son,  took  advantage  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  Hiero  to  make  propositions  to  the 
latter,  and  to  entreat  his  aid  for  the  expulsion  of 
Thrasydaeus,  tendering  themselves  as  subjects  of 
Syracuse.  It  appears  that  Kapys  and  Hi ppok rates, 
cousins  of  Th^ro,  but  at  variance  with  him,  and 
also  candidates  for  the  protection  of  Hiero,  were 
concerned  in  this  scheme  for  detaching  Himera 
from  the  dominion  of  ThSro.  But  so  soon  as 
peace  had  been  concluded,  Hiero  betrayed  to  Th^ro 
both  the  schemes  and  the  malcontents  at  Himera. 
We  seem  to  make  out  that  Kapys  and  Hippokratfis 
collected  some  forces  to  resist  Thfiro,  but  were  de- 
feated by  him  at  the  river  Himera' :  his  victory  was 
followed  up  by  seizing  and  putting  to  death  a  large 
number  of  Himeraean  citizens.  So  great  was  the 
number  slain,  coupled  with  the  loss  of  others  who 
fled  for  fear  of  being  slain,  that  the  population  of 
the  city  was  sensibly  and  inconveniently  diminished. 
Th6ro  invited  and  enrolled  a  large  addition  of  new  ex^^o[tg*of 
citizens,  chiefly  of  Dorian  blood*.  Hiero— 

•^  ,  against  th. 

The  power  of  Hiero,  now  reconciled  both  with  Carthagi- 

Th6ro  and  with  his  brother  Polyzfilus,  is  marked  Tyrrhe- 

by  several  circumstances  as  noway  inferior  to  that  ^^ 

of  Gelo,  and  probably  the  greatest  not  merely  in  ^"|J^o*u"nd8 

the  city  of 

'  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Olymp.  ii.  173.     For  the  few  facta  which  can  be   ^^"*~  ^ 

new  whole' 
made  out  respecting  the  family  and  genealogy  of  Th^ro,  see  Goller,  De   ^^  trans- 

Sita  et  Origine   Syracusarum,  ch.  vii.  p.  19-22.     The  Scholiasts  of  plantation 

Pindar  are  occasionally  useful  in  explaining  his  brief  historical  allu-  of  inhabit- 

sions;  but  they  seem  to  have  had  very  few  trustworthy  materials  before  *"     .. 

them  for  so  doing.  mente  of 

'  Diodor.  xi.  4S,  49.  Pindar. 
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Sicily,  but  throughout  the  Grecian  world.  The 
citizens  of  the  distant  city  of  Cumae,  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  harassed  by  Carthaginian  and  Tyrrhe- 
nian fleets,  entreated  his  aid,  and  received  from 
him  a  squadron  which  defeated  and  drove  ofl^  their 
enemies' :  he  even  settled  a  Syracusan  colony  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Pithekusa.  Anaxilaus,  de- 
spot of  Rhegium  and  Mess6n6,  had  attacked,  and 
might  probably  have  overpowered,  his  neighbours 
the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians  ;  but  the  menaces  of 
Hiero,  invoked  by  the  Lokrians,  and  conveyed  by  the 
envoy  Chromius,  compelled  him  to  desist*.  Those 
heroic  honours,  which  in  Greece  belonged  to  the 
CEkist  of  a  new  city,  were  yet  wanting  to  him  ;  and 
he  procured  them  by  the  foundation  of  the  new  city 
of  iEtna^,  on  the  site  and  in  the  place  of  Katana, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  he  expelled,  as  well  as 
those  of  Naxos.  While  these  Naxians  and  Kata- 
nseans  were  directed  to  take  up  their  abode  at 
Lieontini  along  with  the  existing  inhabitants,  Hiero 
planted  10,000  new  inhabitants  in  his  adopted  city 

1  The  brazen  helmet,  discovered  near  the  site  of  Olympia  with  the 
name  of  Hiero  and  the  victory  at  Cumae  inscribed  on  it,  yet  remains  as 
an  interesting  relic  to  commemorate  this  event:  it  was  among  the  offer- 
ings presented  by  Hiero  to  the  Olympic  Zeus  :  see  Boeckh,  Corp.  In- 
Bcriptt.  Grsec.  No.  16,  part  i.  p.  34. 

«  Diodor.  xi.  51 ;  Pindar,  i.  74  (=  140)  ;  ii.  17  (=36)  with  the 
Scholia;  Epicharmus,  Fragment,  p.  I9»ed.  Krusemann;  Schol.  Pindar. 
Pyth.  i.  98;  Strabo,  v.  p.  247. 

'  *l(pa>v  oiKio'T^s  dvTi  rvpdvvov  fiov\6fi€Vos  cfvai,  Karoyiyy 
t((\iiv  Ainnjv  fi€TiDv6fjLacr€  r^v  ndkiv,  iavrbv  oIkiot^p  npoo'ayoptxKras 
(Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  i.  1). 

Compare  the  subsequent  case  of  the  foundation  of  Thurii,  among  the 
citizens  of  which  violent  disputes  arose,  in  determining  who  should  be 
recognised  aa  GSkist  of  the  place.  On  referring  to  the  oracle,  Apollo 
directed  them  to  commemorate  himself  as  CEkist  (Diodor.  xit.  35). 
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of  iEtna :  5000  from  Syracuse  and  Gela — with  an 
equal  number  from  Peloponnesus.  They  served  as  an 
auxiliary  force,  ready  to  be  called  forth  in  the  event 
of  discontents  at  Syracuse,  as  we  shall  see  by  the 
history  of  his  successor  :  he  gave  them  not  only  the 
territory  which  had  before  belonged  to  Katana,  but 
also  a  large  addition  besides,  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  neighbouring  Sikel  tribes.  His  son  Deino- 
menSs,  and  his  friend  and  confidant  Chromius,  en- 
rolled as  an  iEtnaean,  became  joint  administrators 
of  the  city  :  its  religious  and  social  customs  were 
assimilated  to  the  Dorian  model  S  and  Pindar  dreams 
of  future  relations  between  the  despot  and  citizens 
of  iEtna,  analogous  to  those  between  king  and 
citizens  at  Sparta.  Both  Hiero  and  Chromius  were 
proclaimed  as  iEtnaeans  at  the  Pythian  and  Nemean 
games,  when  their  chariots  gained  victories  ;  on 
which  occasion  the  assembled  crowd  heard  for  the 
first  time  of  the  new  Hellenic  city  of  ^tna.  We 
see,  by  the  compliments  of  Pindar*,  that  Hiero  was 
vain  of  his  new  title  of  founder ;  but  we  must  re- 
mark that  it  was  procured,  not,  as  in  most  cases, 
by  planting  Greeks  on  a  spot  previously  barbarous, 
but  by  the  dispossession  and  impoverishment  of 
other  Grecian  citizens,  who  seem  to  have  given  no 
ground  of  offence.  Both  in  Gelo  and  Hiero  we  see 
the  first  exhibition  of  that  propensity  to  violent 

'  Chromius  iirlrpoTros  ttjs  Airvrfs  (Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  ix.  I).  About 
the  Dorian  institutions  of  i£tna,  &c.,  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  60-71- 

Deinomen^  survived  his  father,  and  commemorated  the  Olympic 
victories  of  the  latter  by  costly  offerings  atOlympia  (Pausan.  vi.  12, 1). 

»  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  60  (=  117) ;  iii.  69  («  121).  Pindar,  ap.  Slrabo. 
vi.  p.  269.  Compare  Nemea,  ix.  1-30,  addressed  to  Chromius.  Hiero 
is  proclaimed  in  some  odes  as  a  Syracusan  ;  but  Syracuse  and  the  newly- 
founded  i£tna  are  intimately  joined  together  :  see  Nemea,  i.  init, 

x2 
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and  wholesale  transplantation  of  inhabitants  from 

one   seat   to   another,  which  was  not  uncommon 

among  Assyrian  and  Persian  despots,  and  which 

was  exhibited  on  a  still  larger  scale  by  the  successors 

of  Alexander  the  Great  in  their  numerous  new-built 

cities. 

Death  of  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium  died  shortly  after  that  mes- 

of  Rhe-       sage  of  Hiero  which  had  compelled  him  to  spare 

of  "Siero  of  th^  Lokrians ;  but  such   was   the   esteem   enter- 

uSn^Thra-  '^^^^  ^^^  ^'^  memory,  and  so  efficient  the  govem- 

*?1j?"*''*°"  ment  of  Mikythus,  a  manumitted  slave  whom  he 

ofThSro,  '  ^ 

rules  Agri-  Constituted  regent,  that  Rhegium  and  MessSn^ 
Himera.  wcrc  preserved  for  his  children,  yet  minors^  But 
govenuDcnt  ^  Still  morc  important  change  in  Sicily  was  caused 
feat^*  by*  ^y  ^^^  death  of  the  Agrigentine  Th6ro,  which  took 
^^*^T**  place  seemingly  about  472  b.c.  This  prince,  a 
partner  with  Gelo  in  the  great  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians,  left  a  reputation  of  good  govern- 
ment as  well  as  ability  among  the  Agrigentines, 
which  we  find  perpetuated  in  the  laureat  strains  of 
Pindar — and  his  memory  doubtless  became  still 
farther  endeared  from  comparison  with  his  son  and 
successor.  Thrasydaeus,  now  master  both  of  Hi- 
mera and  Agrigentum,  displayed  on  a  larger  scale 
the  same  oppressive  and  sanguinary  dispositions 
which  had  before  provoked  rebellion  at  the  former 
city.  Feeling  himself  detested  by  his  subjects,  he 
enlarged  the  military  force  which  had  been  left  by 
his  father,  and  engaged  so  many  new  mercenaries, 
that  he  became  master  of  a  force  of  20,000  men, 
horse  and  foot.  And  in  his  own  territory,  perhaps, 
he  might  long  have  trodden  with  impunity  in  the 

^  Justin,  iv.  2. 
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footsteps  of  Pbalaris,  had  be  not  imprudently  pro- 
voked bis  more  powerful  neighbour  Hiero.  In  an 
obstinate  and  murderous  battle  between  these  two 
princes,  2000  men  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  4000  on  that  of  the  Agrigentines  : 
an  immense  slaughter,  considering  that  it  mostly 
fell  upon  the  Greeks  in  the  two  armies,  and  not 
upon  the  non-Hellenio  mercenaries^  But  the 
defeat  of  Thrasydseus  was  so  complete,  that  he  w^as 
compelled  to  flee  not  only  from  Agrigentum,  but 
from  Sicily  :  he  retired  to  Megara  in  Greece  Proper, 
where  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  perished^. 
The  Agrigentines,  thus  happily  released  from  their 
oppressor,  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  from  Hiero : 
they  are  said  to  have  established  a  democratical 
government,  but  we  learn  that  Hiero  sent  many 
citizens  into  banishment  from  Agrigentum  and 
Himera,  as  well  as  from  Gela®,  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  all  the  three  were  numbered  among  his  subject 
cities.  The  moment  of  freedom  only  commenced 
for  them  when  the  Gelonian  dynasty  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Theronian. 

The  victory   over  Thrasydaeus   rendered  Hiero  ^^^^^   . 

^  ^  ^  power  of 

more  completely  master  of  Sicily  than  his  brother  Hiero.  after 

^  -^  .  ,        -^  .  the  defeat 

Gelo  had  been  before  him.     The  last  act  which  we  of  Tiirasy. 
hear  of  him,  is,  his  interference  on  behalf  of  his  dwuhT 

'  So  I  conceiye  the  words  of  Diodorus  arc  to  be  underbtood — wXei- 
OTOi  rmv  iraparcL^ayuhtav  *¥XKr]v<av'rrpoi''VXKr)vas  ^Trta-ov  (Diodor.  xi.  53). 

*  Diodor.  xi.  53.  cicft  Bavdrov  KarayvfotrOth  iT(\(VTr)a'€v.  This  is  a 
remarkable  specimeo  of  the  feeling  in  a  foreign  city  towards  an  oppress- 
ive Tvpawos,  The  Megarians  of  Greece  Proper  were  much  connected 
with  Sicily,  through  the  Hyblaean  Megara,  as  well  as  Sollnus. 

•  Diodor.  xi.  76.  Ol  koto,  rriv  'Upcovos  dwaarilav  e*c7re7rTa)Kor<f  fVc  ro>v 
•dtW  w6k€ov — Tovr<ou  d*  jfcrav  r«Xa)ot  koi  * AKpayavrlvoi  rat  'l/xfpatoi. 
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brothers-in-law  *,  the  sons  of  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium, 
who  were  now  of  age  to  govern.  He  encouraged 
them  to  prefer,  and  probably  showed  himself  ready 
to  enforce,  their  claim  against  Mikythus,  who  had 
administered  Rhegium  since  the  death  of  Anaxilaus, 
for  the  property  as  well  as  the  sceptre.  Mikythus 
complied  readily  with  the  demand,  rendering  an 
account  so  exact  and  faithful,  that  the  sons  of 
Anaxilaus  themselves  entreated  him  to  remain  and 
govern — or  more  probably  to  lend  his  aid  to  their 
government.  This  request  he  was  wise  enough  to 
refuse :  he  removed  his  own  property  and  retired  to 
Tegea  in  Arcadia.  Hiero  died  shortly  afterwards, 
of  the  complaint  under  which  he  had  so  long  suf- 
fered, after  a  reign  of  ten  years*. 
a.c.467.  On  the  death  of  Hiero,  the  succession  was  dis- 

Thrasybu- 

lus,  brother  puted  between  his  brother  Thrasybulus,  and  his  ne- 
cesflorof  phew  the  youthful  son  of  Gelo,  so  that  the  partisans 
puST^**"  of  the  family  became  thus  divided.  Thrasybulus,  sur- 
Sem&nof  ^ouuding  his  nephew  with  temptations  to  luxurious 
^^  ^wi  P^^^sure,  contrived  to  put  him  indirectly  aside,  and 
Cruelties'  thus  to  scizc  the  government  for  himself®.     This 

and  unpo- 

Thrasyba-  '  Hiero  had  married  the  daughter  of  Anaxilaus,  but  he  seems  also  to 

Iti»*-mu-  have  had  two  other  wives — the  sister  or  cousin  of  Thfiro,  and  the  daughter 
h^  ^s''^^  ^^  ^  Syracusan  named  Nikoklds  :  this  last  was  the  mother  of  his  son 
noiBt.  Dcinomenfis  (Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth.  i.  112). 

We  read  of  Kleophron  son  of  Anaxilaus,  governing  MessSnl  during 
his  father's  life-time :  probably  this  young  man  must  have  died,  other- 
wise Mikythus  would  not  have  succeeded  (Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth.  ii.  34). 
'  Diodor.  xi.  66. 

'  Ahstotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  19.  Diodorus  does  not  mention  the  son  of 
Gelo. 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenic!*  App.  chap.  10,  p.  264  seq,)  has 
discussed  all  the  main  points  connected  with  Syracusan  and  Sicilian 
chronology. 
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family  division — a  curse  often  resting  upon  the 
blood-relations  of  Grecian  despots,  and  leading  to 
the  greatest  atrocities  * — coupled  with  the  conduct 
of  Thrasybulus  himself,  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
mighty  Gelonian  dynasty.  The  bad  qualities  of 
Hiero  were  now  seen  greatly  exaggerated,  but  with- 
out his  energy,  in  Thrasybulus  ;  who  put  to  death 
many  citizens,  and  banished  still  more,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  their  property,  until  at  length  he 
provoked  among  the  Syracusans  intense  and  uni- 
versal hatred,  shared  even  by  many  of  the  old 
Gelonian  partisans.  Though  he  tried  to  strengthen 
himself  by  increasing  his  mercenary  force,  he  could 
not  prevent  a  general  revolt  from  breaking  out 
among  the  Syracusan  population.  By  summoning 
those  citizens  whom  Hiero  had  planted  in  his  new 
city  of  iEtna,  as  well  as  various  troops  from  his 
dependent  allies,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
15,000  men,  and  master  of  the  interior  strongholds 
of  the  city — the  island  of  Ortygia  with  Achradina, 
while  the  great  body  of  the  revolted  Syracusans 
were  assembled  in  the  outer  city  called  Tychfi. 
Though  superior  in  number,  yet  being  no  match 
in  military  efficiency  for  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus, 

*  Xenophon,  Hiero,  iii.  8.  Et  rolwv  fBfKta  Karavoiiv,  cvpf}a'€i£  fiiv 
rovs  IdiwTas  \mh  roxn'cov  fidkia'Ta  <f>L\ovfi€vovs,  rovs  ^€  rvpdvifovs  woXkoift 
fuv  iraidas  tavrcav  dTrtKTovrjKOTas,  ttoWovs  d*  vTr^  naiba>v  ai/roifs  diroXa)- 
X&ras,  noWovs  dc  d8€\<f>ovs  iv  Tvpavviaiv  dKkrj\o<f>6ifovs  y€y€VTjfi€Povs, 
TToiXXovs  dc  Koi  xmo  yvvaiKcav  riov  iavrutv  Tvpdwovs  di€(f}6apfi€Vovs,  Koi 
vn6  €Taip<av  yt  tS>v  fuzXiora  8oKovirro>v  ^iXa>v  dvai :  compare  Isokratesy 
De  Pace,  Orat.  viii.  p.  182,  §  138. 

So  also  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  9)  respecting  the  native  kings  of  Judaea, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Syrian  dynasty — "  Sibi  ipsi  reges  imposuere  : 
qui,  mobilitate  vulgi  expulsi,  resumpt4  per  arma  dominatione,  fugas 
civium, urbium  eversioncs, — fratrum, coHJugum,parenium, neces—  aliaque 
solita  regibuM  ausi,**  &c. 
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they  were  obliged  to  invoke  aid  from  the  other 
cities  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  from  the  Sikel  tribes — 
proclaiming  the  Gelonian  dynasty  as  the  common 
enemy  of  freedom  in  the  island,  and  holding  out 
universal  independence  as  the  reward  of  victory. 
It  was  fortunate  for  them  that  there  was  no  brother- 
despot  like  the  powerful  Th^ro  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  Thrasybulus :  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  Hi- 
mera,  and  even  the  Sikel  tribes,  all  responded  to 
the  call  with  alacrity,  so  that  a  large  force,  both 
military  and  naval,  came  to  reinforce  the  Syra- 
cusans :  Thrasybulus  was  totally  defeated,  first  in 
a  naval  action,  next  on  land,  and  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  w^here  he 
soon  found  his  situation  hopeless.  He  accordingly 
opened  a  negotiation  with  his  opponents,  which 
ended  in  his  abdication  and  retirement  to  Lokri, 
while  the  mercenary  troops  whom  he  had  brought 
together  were  also  permitted  to  depart  unmolested  \ 
The  expelled  Thrasybulus  afterwards  lived  and  died 
as  a  private  citizen  at  Lokri — a  very  different  fate 
from  that  which  had  befallen  Thrasydaeus  son  of 
Th6ro  at  Megara,  though  both  seem  to  have  given 
the  same  provocation. 
B.C.  465.  Thus  fell  the  powerful  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syra- 

of  Thrasy-    cusc,  after  a  continuance  of  eighteen  years*.     Its 
^"!:"'L?!!!?    ^all  was  nothing  less  than  an  extensive  revolution 

extinction  o 

of  the  Ge-    throughout  Sicilv.    Among  the  various  cities  of  the 

Ionian  dy-      ,  • 

nasty.  island  there  had  grown  up  many  petty  despots, 
each  with  his  separate  mercenary  force  ;  acting  as 
the  instruments,  and  relying  on  the  protection,  of 
the  great  despot  at  Syracuse,     All  these  were  now 

'  Diodor.  ix.  67,  68.  '  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  23. 
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expelled,  and  governments  more  or  less  democra- 
tical  were  established  everywhere  ^  The  sons  of 
Anaxilaus  maintained  themselves  a  little  longer  at 
Rhegium  and  Mess^n^,  but  the  citizens  of  these 
two  towns  at  length  followed  the  general  example, 
compelled  them  to  retire  *,  and  began  their  aera  of 
freedom. 

But  though  the  Sicilian  despots  had  thus  been  Popular  go- 

^  *  ,  ,      vernments, 

expelled,  the  free  governments  established  in  their  established 
place  were  exposed  at  first  to  much  difficulty  and  Sicilian 
collision.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Gelo,  fos^oMd" 
Hiero.Th^ro,  Thrasyd^us.  Thrasybulus.  &c..  had  ^^,^ 
all  condemned  many  citizens  to  exile  with  con-  ^^^^^    ^ 

•^  ,     number  of 

fiscation  of  property  ;  and  had  planted  on  the  soil  newdtizens 

,  .         .  -  ,  and  merce. 

new  Citizens  and  mercenaries  in  numbers  no  less  nariesdo- 
considerable.  To  what  race  these  mercenaries  by^the^. 
belonged,  we  are  not  told :  it  is  probable  that  p,^^^ 
they  were  only  in  part  Greeks,  Such  violent 
mutations,  both  of  persons  and  property,  could 
not  occur  without  raising  bitter  conflicts,  of  in- 
terest as  well  as  of  feeling,  between  the  old,  the 
new,  and  the  dispossessed  proprietors,  as  soon  as 
the  iron  hand  of  compression  was  removed.  This 
source  of  angry  dissension  was  common  to  all  the 
Sicilian  cities,  but  in  none  did  it  flow  more  pro- 
fusely than  in  Syracuse.  In  that  city,  the  new 
mercenaries  last  introduced  by  Thrasybulus,  had 
retired  at  the  same  time  with  him,  many  of  them 
to  the  Hieronian  city  of  ^tna,  from  whence  they 
had  been  brought ;  but  there  yet  remained  the 
more  numerous  body  introduced  principally  by 
Gelo,  partly  also  by  Hiero — the  former  alone  had 


*  Diodor.  xi.  68.  *  Diodor>  xi.  7<5. 
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enrolled  10,000,  of  whom  more  than  7000  yet  re- 
mained. What  part  these  Gelonian  citizens  had 
taken  in  the  late  revolution,  we  do  not  find  distinctly 
stated  :  they  seem  not  to  have  supported  Thrasy- 
bulus  as  a  body,  and  probably  many  of  them  took 
part  against  him.  After  the  revolution  had  been 
accomphshed,  a  public  assembly  of  the  Syracusans 
was  convened,  in  which  the  first  resolution  was,  to 
provide  for  the  religious  commemoration  of  the 
event,  by  erecting  a  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  Eleu- 
therius,  and  by  celebrating  an  annual  festival  to  be 
called  the  Eleutheria,  with  solemn  matches  and 
sacrifices.  They  next  proceeded  to  determine  the 
political  constitution,  and  such  was  the  predomi- 
nant reaction,  doubtless  aggravated  by  the  returned 
exiles,  of  hatred  and  fear  against  the  expelled  dy- 
nasty— that  the  whole  body  of  new  citizens,  who  had 
been  domiciliated  under  Gelo  and  Hiero,  were  de- 
clared ineligible  to  magistracy  or  honour.  This  harsh 
and  sweeping  disqualification,  falling  at  once  upon 
a  numerous  minority,  naturally  provoked  renewed 
irritation  and  civil  war.  The  Gelonian  citizens, 
the  most  warlike  individuals  in  the  state,  and  occu- 
pying, as  favoured  partisans  of  the  previous  dy- 
Internal       nastv,  the  inner  and  separately  fortified  sections  of 

dissensions     ^  i  *  i  r^  ' 

and  combat  Syracusc — Achradiua  and  Ortygia — placed  them- 

in  Syracuse. 

*  Diodor.  xi.  73.  rqv  t€  *Axpabiv^p  koi  ttiv  N^cov*  dfx(f}or(p<ov  rav 
rAtrtov  rovTfov  €)(6vT0iv  tdiov  T€ixps,  «caXa)f  KaT€a'K€vaa'fi€Pov. 

Diodorus  goes  on  to  say  that  the  general  mass  of  citizens  t6  np6s 
ras  ^EniTTokas  TfTpafifuvov  avTTJs  «7r€T€t;(t<rai' — if  we  could  venture  to 
construe  this  last  word  rigidly,  we  might  suppose  that  the  parts  of  the 
city,  exterior  to  Achradina  and  the  island,  had  before  been  unfortified. 

Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  2,  11)  mentions,  as  one  of  his  illustrations  of 
the  mischief  of  receiving  new  citizens,  that  the  Syracusans,  after  the 
Gelonian  dynasty,  admitted  the  foreign   mercenaries   to   citizenship. 
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selves  in  open  revolt ;  while  the  general  mass  of 
citizens,  masters  of  all  the  outer  sections  of  the 
city,  were  not  strong  enough  to  assail  with  success 
this  defensible  position.  They  could  only  block  it 
up,  and  intercept  its  supplies,  which  the  garrison 
within  were  forced  to  come  out  and  fight  for.  This 
disastrous  internal  war  continued  for  some  months, 
with  many  partial  conflicts  both  by  land  and  sea  : 
the  general  body  of  citizens  became  accustomed  to 
arms,  while  a  chosen  regiment  of  600  trained  vo- 
lunteers acquired  especial  efficiency.  Unable  to 
maintain  themselves  longer,  the  Gelonians  were 
forced  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  which,  after  an 
obstinate  struggle,  terminated  in  their  complete 
defeat.  The  chosen  band  of  600,  who  had  emi- 
nently contributed  to  this  victory,  received  from 
their  fellow-citizens  a  crown  of  honour,  and  a  re- 
ward of  one  mina  per  head^ 

The  meagre  annals,    wherein  these  interesting  Defeat  of 
events  are  indicated  rather  than  described,  tell  us  nians— Sy- 

1  .1.  r    A%  1W1  .      racusemade 

scarcely   anything   ot   the   political   arrangements  into  one 
which  resulted  from  so  important  a  victory.     Pro-  ?^r^Jn^' 
bably  the  Gelonians  were  expelled  :  but  we  may  o°efoJ^, 

cation, 
and  from  hence  came  to  sedition  and  armed  conflict.  But  the  incident 
cannot  fairly  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  that  principle  which  he  brings 
it  to  support.  The  mercenaries,  so  long  as  the  dynasty  lasted,  had  been 
the  first  citizens  in  the  community :  after  its  overthrow,  they  became 
the  inferior,  and  were  rendered  inadmissible  to  honours.  It  is  hardly 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  great  a  change  of  position  excited  them  to 
rebel ;  but  this  is  not  a  case  properly  adducible  to  prove  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  matters  with  new-coming  citizens. 

Atler  the  expulsion  of  Agathokles  from  Syracuse,  nearly  two  cen- 
turies after  these  events,  the  same  quarrel  and  sedition  was  renewed,  by 
the  exclusion  of  his  mercenaries  from  magistracy  and  posts  of  honour 
(Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  p.  282). 

»  Diodor.  xi.  72,  73,  7^. 
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assume  as  certain,  that  the  separate  fortitications  of 

the  island  and  Achradina  were  abolished,  and  that 

from  henceforward  there  was  only  one  fortified  city, 

until  the  time  of  the  despot  Dionysius  more  than 

fifty  years  afterwards  ^ 

Disorders         Meanwhile  the  rest  of  Sicily  had  experienced 

Sicilian       disorders  analogous  in  character  to  those  of  Syra- 

SSgfrom     cuse.     At  Gela,  at  Agrigentum,  at  Himera,  the  re- 

S*el!ntM°    action  against  the  Gelonian  dynasty  had  brought 

who  had      back  in  crowds  the  dispossessed  exiles  ;  who,  claim- 

been  dis-       , 

possessed  ingrestitutiouof  their  properties  and  influence,  found 
Gelonian  their  demands  sustained  by  the  population  gene- 
K^tana'and  rally.  The  Katauaeaus,  whom  Hiero  had  driven 
iEtna.  from  their  own  city  to  Leontini,  in  order  that  he 
might  convert  Katana  into  his  own  settlement 
i£tna,  assembled  in  arms  and  allied  themselves 
with  the  Sikel  prince  Duketius,  to  reconquer  their 
former  home  and  to  restore  to  the  Sikels  that  which 
Hiero  had  taken  from  them  for  enlargement  of  the 
iEtna^an  territory.  They  were  aided  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  to  whom  the  neighbourhood  of  these  Hie- 
ronian  partisans  was  dangerous :  but  they  did  not 
accomplish  their  object  until  after  a  long  contest 
and  several  battles  with  the  Mtndd^ns.  A  conven- 
tion was  at  length  concluded,  by  which  the  latter 
evacuated  Katana  and  were  allowed  to  occupy  the 
town  and  territory  (seemingly  Sikel)  of  Ennesia  or 
Inessa,  upon  which  they  bestowed  the  name  of 
iEtna  ^,  with  monuments  commemorating  Hiero  as 

*  Diodorus,  xiv.  7. 

'  Diodorus,  xi.  76 ;  Strabo,  vi.  268.  Compare,  as  an  analogous 
event,  the  destruction  of  the  tomb  of  Aguon,  the  CEkist  of  Amphipolis, 
after  the  revolt  of  that  city  from  Athens  (Thucyd.  v.  11). 


General 
congress 


again  re- 
stored as  a 
separate 
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the  founder — while  the  tomb  of  the  latter  at  Katana 
was  demolished  by  the  restored  inhabitants. 

These  conflicts,  disturbing  the  peace  of  all  Sicily, 
came  to  be  so  intolerable,  that  a  erenerai  consrress  '"^  com- 

^  ^    ^  ,  ^  promise — 

was  held  between  the  various  cities  to  adjust  them.  theexUes 

are  oro* 

It  was  determined  by  joint  resolution  to  re-admit  vided  for- 

the  exiles  and  to   extrude   the  Gelonian    settlers  ^^*™*"°* 
everywhere  :  but  an   establishment  was   provided 

for  these  latter  in  the  territory  of  Mess^n^.    It  ap-  autono- 

,  .  "I*  I       1     •  mouscity. 

pears  that  the  exiles  received  back  their  property, 
or  at  least  an  assignment  of  other  lands  in  compen- 
sation for  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Gela  were  enabled 
to  provide  for  their  own  exiles  by  re-establishing 
the  city  of  Kamarina^  which  had  been  conquered 
from  Syracuse  by  Hippokratfis  despot  of  Gelo,  but 
which  Gelo,  on  transferring  his  abode  to  Syracuse, 
had  made  a  portion  of  the  Syracusan  territory, 
conveying  its  inhabitants  to  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
The  Syracusans  now  renounced  the  possession  of 
it — a  cession  to  be  explained  probably  by  the  fact, 
that  among  the  new-comers  transferred  by  Gelo  to 
Syracuse,  there  were  included  not  only  the  previous 
Kamarinseans,  but  also  many  who  had  before  been 
citizens  of  Gela*.  For  these  men,  now  obliged  to 
quit  Syracuse,  it  would  be  convenient  to  provide  an 
abode  at  Kamarina,  as  well  as  for  the  other  restored 
Geloan  exiles ;  and  we  may  farther  presume  that 
this  new  city  served  as  a  receptacle  for  other  home- 

*  Dlodor.  xi.  76.  fiera  dt  ratra  Kafiapivav  fuv  TcXcooc  KaroiKia-turrtg 
€$  dpxrjs  Kar€Kk7jpovxrjaav. 

See  the  note  of  Wesseling  upon  this  passage.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  Thucydides  (vi.  5)  the  correction  of  KortpKia-Brj  V7r6  r<X«Da>v 
(in  place  of  wri  TAcovor)  is  correct. 

*  Herodot,  vii.  155. 
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less  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  island.     It  was 
consecrated  by  the  Geloans  as  an  independent  city, 
with  Dorian  rites  and  customs  :  its  lands  were  dis- 
tributed anew,  and  among  its  settlers  were  men 
rich  enough  to  send  prize  chariots  to  Peloponnesus, 
as  well  as  to  pay  for  odes  of  Pindar.    The  Olympic 
victories  of  the  Kamarinaean  Psaumis  secured  for 
his  new  city  an  Hellenic  celebrity,  at   a  moment 
when  it  had  hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  hardships 
of  an  initiatory  settlement  ^ 
Reaction-         Such  was  the  great  reactionary  movement  in  Si- 
Sunrt  tti?  cily  against  the  high-handed  violences  of  the  previ- 
^^tiuii,    ous  despots.  We  are  only  enabled  to  follow  it  gene- 
▼owo/*     ^^ly»  but  we  see  that  all  their  transplantations  and 
puimrgo-     expulsions  of  inhabitants  were  reversed,   and  all 

Ternment,  ^ 

at  Syracuse  their  arrangements  overthrown.  In  the  correction 
other  cities,  of  the  past  injustice,  we  cannot  doubt  that  new  in- 
justice was  in  many  cases  committed,  nor  are  we 
surprised  to  hear  that  at  Syracuse  many  new  en- 
rolments of  citizens  took  place  without  any  rightful 
claim*,  probably  accompanied  by  grants  of  land. 
The  reigning  feeling  at  Syracuse  would  now  be 
quite  opposite  to  that  of  the  days  of  Gelo,  when  the 
Demos  or  aggregate  of  small  self-working  proprie- 
tors was  considered  as  "  a  troublesome  yoke-fellow," 
fit  only  to  be  sold  into  slavery  for  exportation :  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  new  table  of  citizens 
now  prepared  included  that  class  of  men  in  larger 
number  than  ever,  on  principles  analogous  to  the 

'  See  the  fourth  and  fifth  Olympic  odes  of  Pindar,  referred  to  Olym- 
piad 82,  or  452  B.C.,  about  nine  years  after  the  Geloans  had  re-esta- 
blished Kamarina.  Tiv  p€oikou  tbpav  (Olymp.  v.  9)  ;  air  dfuxxavias 
Syt0v  €£  if>do£  rovdt  dofiov  dar&u  (Olymp.  v.  14). 

'  Diodor.  xi.  86.  noW&v  tiKfj  koi  wy  *tvx€  irtwoXiToypatptjfifWiy. 
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liberal  enrolments  of  Kleisthen^s  at  Athens.  In 
spite  of  all  the  confusion  however  with  which  this 
period  of  popular  government  opens,  lasting  for 
more  than  fifty  years  until  the  despotism  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  we  shall  find  it  far  the  best  and 
most  prosperous  portion  of  Sicilian  history.  We 
shall  arrive  at  it  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Respecting  the  Grecian  cities  along  the  coast  of  itaiiot 
Italy,  during  the  period  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  a  destructive 
few  words  will  exhaust  the  whole  of  our  knowledge,  f^tbiuntT 
Rhegium,  with  its  despots  Anaxilaus  and  Mikythus,  t^J^nd^jf 
figures  chiefly  as  a  Sicilian  city,  and  has  been  no-  Rhegium. 
ticed  as  such  in  the  stream  of  Sicilian  politics. 
But  it  is  also  involved  in  the  only  event  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  respecting  this  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Italian  Greeks.     It  was  about  the 
year  b.c.  473,  that  the  Tarentines  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  their  non-Hellenic  neighbours  the 
lapygians,  in  hopes  of  conquering  Hyria  and  the 
other  towns  belonging  to  them.     Mikythus  despot 
of  Rhegium,  against  the  will  of  his  citizens,  des- 
patched 3000  of  them  by  constraint  as  auxiUaries 
to  the  Tarentines.     But  the  expedition  proved  sig- 
nally disastrous  to  both.     The  lapygians,  to  the 
number  of  20,000  men,  encountered  the  united 
Grecian  forces  in  the  field,  and  completely  defeated 
them  :  the  battle  having  taken  place  in  a  hostile 
country,    it  seems   that   the   larger  portion  both 
of  Rhegians   and   Tarentines   perished,  insomuch 
that  Herodotus  pronounces  it  to   have   been  the 
greatest  Hellenic  slaughter  within  his  knowledge  \ 

'  Herodot.  vii.  170;  Diodor.  xi.  52.     The  latter  asserts  that  the 
lapygian  victors  divided  their  forces,  part  of  them  pursuing  the  Rhe- 
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Of  the  Tarentines  slain  a  great  proportion  were 
opulent  and  substantial  citizens,  the  loss  of  whom 
sensibly  affected  ^  the  government  of  the  city  ; 
strengthening  the  Demos,  and  rendering  the  con- 
stitution more  democratical.  In  what  particulars 
the  change  consisted  we  do  not  know :  the  expres- 
sion of  Aristotle  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  even 
before  this  event  the  constitution  had  been  po- 
pular ^ 

gian  fugitives,  the  rest  pursuing  the  Tarentines.  Those  who  followed 
the  former  were  so  rapid  in  their  movements,  that  they  entered  (he 
says)  along  with  the  fugitives  into  the  town  of  Rhegium,  and  even  be- 
came masters  of  it. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  Rhegium  continues  afterwards,  as 
before,  under  the  rule  of  Mik}i:huB — ^we  may  remark  that  Diodorus 
must  have  formed  to  himself  a  strange  idea  of  the  geography  of  southern 
Italy,  to  talk  of  pursuit  and  flight /rom  lapygia  to  RhegiUm, 

^  Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  2,  8.  Aristotle  has  another  passage  (vi.  3,  5) 
in  which  he  comments  on  the  government  of  Tarentum  :  and  O.  Miiller 
applies  this  second  passage  to  illustrate  the  particular  constitutional 
changes  which  were  made  after  the  lapygian  disaster.  I  think  this 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  passages  unauthorized :  there  is  nothing  at 
all  to  connect  them  together.     See  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  9#  14. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FROM  THE  BATTLES  OF   PLAT^EA  AND    MYKALE  DOWN 
TO  THE  DEATHS  OF  THEMISTOKLES  AND  ARISTEIDES. 

After  having  in  the  last  chapter  followed  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
we  now  return  to  the  central  Greeks  and  the  Per- 
sians— a  case  in  which  the  triumph  was  yet  more  in- 
teresting to  the  cause  of  human  improvement  gene- 
rally.    The   disproportion   between   the   immense 
host  assembled  by  Xerxes,  and  the  little  which  he 
accomplished,  naturally  provokes  both  a  contempt 
for  Persian  force  and  an  admiration  for  the  com- 
parative handful  of  men  by  whom  they  were  so 
ignominiously  beaten.     Both  these  sentiments  are 
just,    but  both  are  often  exaggerated  beyond  the  Causes  of 
point  which  attentive  contemplation  of  the  facts  graceful  re- 
will  justify.     The   Persian  mode  of  making  war  xerxes 
(which  we  may  liken  to  that  of  the  modern  Turks  S  ^I^^^^ 
now  that  the  period  of  their  enereretic  fanaticism  dejects— 

*  ^  ^  °  inferior 

has  passed  away)  was  in  a  high  degree  disorderly  quality  and 
and  inefficient :  the  men  indeed,  individually  taken,  most  of  Ms 
especially  the  native  Persians,  were  not  deficient  Tendencyto 
in  the  qualities  of  soldiers,  but  their  arms  and  their  th^hSSwi 
organisation  were  wretched — and  their  leaders  yet  q^^^^ 
worse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  individual  bravery,  were  incomparably 

*  Mr.  Waddington's  Letters  from  Greece,  describing  the  Greek  re- 
volution of  1821,  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  stupidity  of  Turkish 
warfare  :  compare  also  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  de 
Tott,  part  iii. 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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superior  in  soldier-like  order  as  well  as  in  arms  :  but 
here  too  the  leadership  was  defective,  and  the  dis- 
union a  constant  source  of  peril.     Those  who,  like 
Plutarch  (or  rather  the  Pseudo-Plutarch)  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,  insist  on  acknow- 
ledging nothing  but  magnanimity  and  heroism  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Greeks  throughout  these  critical 
years,  are  forced  to  deal  very  harshly  with  the  in- 
estimable witness  on  whom  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts  depends — and  who  intimates  plainly  that,  in 
spite  of  the  devoted  courage  displayed,  not  less  by 
the  vanquished  at  Thermopylae,  than  by  the  victors 
at  Salamis,  Greece  owed  her  salvation  chiefly  to 
the  imbecility,  cowardice,  and  credulous  rashness, 
of  Xerxes '.     Had  he  indeed  possessed  either  the 
personal  energy  of  Cyrus,  or  the  judgement  of  Ar- 
temisia, it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  excellence 
of  management,  or  any  intimacy  of  union,  could 
have  preserved  the  Greeks  against  so  great  a  supe- 
riority of  force ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  their 
courage  as  soldiers  in  line  would  have  been  un- 
availing for  that  purpose,  without  a  higher  degree 
of  generalship,  and  a  more  hearty  spirit  of  co-ope- 
ration, than  that  which  they  actually  manifested. 
CompMiwn       One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  eventful 
tionof        period,  we  shall  see   the  tables  turned,  and  the 
XraSwith  united  forces  of  Greece  under  Alexander  of  Ma- 
ofVcnSi^"  cedon  becoming  invaders  of  Persia.     We  shall  find 
Jj*5a2^    that  in  Persia  no  improvement  has  taken   place 
fo^!l!.N    ^^"°S  this  long  interval — that  the  scheme  of  de- 
improve,      fence  under  Darius  Codomannus  labours  under  the 

ment  in 

J^™J*..  *  Thucyd.  i.  69.  m<rrdfji€VM  Koi  r6v  fidpfiapop  avT6v  ntpl  avr^  ra 

Peniaiis         vrXcto)  o^aXcWa,  &c. :  compare  Thucyd.  vi.  33. 
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same  defects  as  that  of  attack  under  Xerxes — that  during  that 
there  is  the  same  blind  and  exclusive  confidence  in  150  yean 
pitched  battles  with  superior  numbers^ — that  the  ^I^J^Viu" 
advice  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  of  Charidemus,  ^SJ*** 
is  despised  like  that  of  Demaratus  and  Artemisia — 
that  Darius  Codomannus,  essentially  of  the  same 
stamp  as  Xerxes,  is  hurried  into  the  battle  of  Issus 
by  the  same  ruinous  temerity  as  that  which  threw 
away  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis — and  that  the 
Persian  native  infantry  (not  the  cavalry)  even  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  that  individual  gallantry  which 
they  displayed  so  conspicuously  at  Platsea.  But 
on  the  Grecian  side,  the  improvement  in  every  way 
is  very  great:  the  orderly  courage  of  the  soldier 
has  been  sustained  and  even  augmented,  while  the 
generalship  and  power  of  military  combination  has 
reached  a  point  unexampled  in  the  previous  history 
of  mankind.  Military  science  may  be  esteemed  a 
sort  of  creation  during  this  interval,  and  will  be 
found  to  go  through  various  stages — Demosthenes 
and  Brasidas — the  Cyreian  army  and  Xenophon — 
Agesilaus — IphikratSs — Epaminondas  —  Philip  of 
Macedon — Alexander* :  for  the  Macedonian  princes 
are  borrowers  of  Greek  tactics,  though  extending 
and  applying  them  with  a  personal  energy  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  with  advantages  of  position 
such  as  no  Athenian  or  Spartan  ever  enjoyed.  In 
this  comparison  between  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
and  that  of  Alexander,  we  contrast  the  progressive 
spirit  of  Greece,  serving  as  herald  and  stimulus  to 

^  Thucyd.  i.  142.  TrX^^ft  rrjv  dfuiBiap  Bpaavvovr^s,  &c.  ^ 

'  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  third  Philippic  of  Demosthends, 
c.  10,  p.  123. 
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the  like  spirit  in  Europe,  with  the  stationan^  mind 
of  Asia,  occasionally  roused  by  some  splendid  in- 
dividual, but  never  appropriating  to  itself  new  social 
ideas  or  powers,  either  for  war  or  for  peace. 
'*'!°F?"^*       It  is  out  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  that  those  new 

tpint  in 

Greece—     powers  of  Combination,  political  as  well  as  miUtary, 
through*     which  Ughtcu  up  Grecian  history  during  the  next 
initiSivcl     two  centurics,  take  their  rise.     They  are  brought 
into  agency  through  the  altered  position  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Athenians — improvers,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  military  operations  on  land,  but  the  great 
creators   of    marine   tactics   and   manoeuvring   in 
Greece — and  the  earliest  of  all  Greeks  who  showed 
themselves  capable  of  organising  and  directing  the 
joint  action  of  numerous  allies  and  dependents — 
thus  uniting  the  two  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
Homeric  Agamemnon  ^ — ability  in  command,  with 
vigour  in  execution. 
Conductor       In  the  general  Hellenic  confederacy,  which  had 
the  repulse    actcd  agaiust  Persia  under  the  presidency  of  Sparta, 
•Uns^hor    Athens  could  hardly  be  said  to  occupy  any  osten- 
tem^^and  ^^^^^  ^^^^  abovc  that  of  an  ordinary  member :  the 
iSterTiS     P^*^^  ^^  second  dignity  in  the  line  at  Plataea  had 
event         indeed  been  adjudged  to  her,  but  only  after  a  con- 
tending claim  from  Tegea.     But  without  any  dif- 
ference in  ostensible  rank,  she  was  in  the  eye  and 
feeling  of  Greece  no  longer  the  same  power  as 
before.    She  had  suffered  more,  and  at  sea  had  cer- 
tainly  done  more,  than  all  the  other  allies  put  to- 
gether :  even  on  land  at  Plataea,  her  hoplites  had 
manifested  a  combination  of  bravery,  discipline. 

Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  179* 
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and  efficiency  against  the  formidable  Persian  ca- 
valry, superior  even  to  the  Spartans  ;  nor  had  any 
Athenian  officer  committed  so  perilous  an  act  of 
disobedience  as  the  Spartan  Amompharetus.  After 
the  victory  of  Mykalfi,  when  the  Peloponnesians 
all  hastened  home  to  enjoy  their  triumph,  the 
Athenian  forces  did  not  shrink  from  prolonged 
service  for  the  important  object  of  clearing  the 
Hellespont,  thus  standing  forth  as  the  willing  and 
forward  champions  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against 
Persia.  Besides  these  exploits  of  Athens  collec- 
tively, the  only  two  individuals,  gifted  with  any 
talents  for  command,  whom  this  momentous  con- 
quest had  thrown  up,  were  both  of  them  Athenians : 
first  Themistoklfis  ;  next,  Aristeidfis.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  struggle,  Athens  had 
displayed  an  unreserved  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism 
which  had  been  most  ungenerously  requited  by  the 
Peloponnesians ;  who  had  kept  within  their  Isth- 
mian walls,  and  betrayed  Attica  twice  to  hostile 
ravage  ;  the  first  time,  perhaps,  unavoidably — but 
the  second  time  by  a  culpable  neglect  in  postponing 
their  outward  march  against  Mardonius.  And  the 
Peloponnesians  could  not  but  feel,  that  while  they 
had  left  Attica  unprotected,  they  owed  their  own 
salvation  at  Salamis  altogether  to  the  dexterity  of 
Themistoklfis  and  the  imposing  Athenian  naval 
force. 

Considering  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  sus-  jProceed- 
tained  little  or  no  mischief  by  the  invasion,  while  AjSeniana* 
the  Athenians  had  lost  for  the  time  even  their  city  the^cUy— 
and    country,    with   a   large   proportion   of  their  8*^^*0^' 
moveable    property    irrecoverably   destroyed  —  we  <»uMdby 

ponnesians. 
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might  naturally  expect  to  find  the  former,  if  not 
lending  their  grateful  and  active  aid  to  repair  the 
damage  in  Attica,  at  least  cordially  welcoming  the 
restoration  of  the  ruined  city  by  its  former  inhabit- 
ants. Instead  of  this,  we  find  the  same  selfishness 
again  prevalent  among  them ;  ill-will  and  mistrust 
for  the  future,  aggravated  by  an  admiration  which 
they  could  not  help  feeUng,  overlays  all  their  gra- 
titude and  sympathy.  The  Athenians,  on  return- 
ing from  Salamis  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  found 
a  desolate  home  to  harbour  them.  Their  country 
was  laid  waste, — their  city  burnt  or  destroyed,  so 
that  there  remained  but  a  few  houses  standing, 
wherein  the  Persian  officers  had  taken  up  their 
quarters — and  their  fortifications  for  the  most  part 
razed  or  overthrown.  It  was  their  first  task  to 
bring  home  their  families  and  effects  from  the  tem- 
porary places  of  shelter  at  Troezen,  iEgina,  and 
Salamis.  After  providing  what  was  indisf)ensably 
necessary  for  immediate  wants,  they  began  to  re- 
build their  city  and  its  fortifications  on  a  scale  of 
enlarged  size  in  every  direction \  But  as  soon  as 
they  were  seen  to  be  employed  on  this  indispensa- 
ble work,  without  which  neither  political  existence 
nor  personal  safety  was  practicable,  the  allies  took 
the  alarm,  preferred  complaints  to  Sparta,  and 
urged  her  to  arrest  the  work  : — in  the  front  of  these 
complainants  probably  stood  the  iEginetans,  as  the 
old  enemies  of  Athens,  and  as  having  most  to  ap- 
prehend from  her  might  at  sea.  The  Spartans, 
perfectly  sympathising  with  the  jealousy  und  un- 
easiness of  their  allies,  were  even  disposed,   from 

*  Thucvd.  i.  89. 
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old  association,  to  carry  their  dislike  of  fortifica- 
tions still  farther,  so  that  they  would  have  been 
pleased  to  see  all  the  other  Grecian  cities  systema- 
tically defenceless  like  Sparta  itself  ^  But  while 
sending  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  oflfer  a  friendly 
remonstrance  against  the  project  of  re-fortifying 
the  city,  they  could  not  openly  and  peremptorily 
forbid  the  exercise  of  a  right  common  to  every  au- 
tonomous community — nor  did  they  even  venture, 
at  a  moment  when  the  events  of  the  past  months 
were  fresh  in  every  one's  remembrance,  to  divulge 
their  real  jealousies  as  to  the  future.  They  affected 
to  offer  prudential  reasons  against  the  scheme, 
founded  on  the  chance  of  a  future  Persian  invasion  ; 
in  which  case  it  would  be  a  dangerous  advantage 
for  the  invader  to  find  any  fortified  city  outside  of 
Peloponnesus  to  further  his  operations,  as  Thebes 
had  recently  seconded  Mardonius.  They  proposed 
to  the  Athenians  therefore,  not  merely  to  desist 
from  their  own  fortifications,  but  also  to  assist  them 
in  demolishing  all  fortifications  of  other  cities  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Peloponnesus — promising  shel- 
ter within  the  Isthmus,  in  case  of  need,  to  all  ex- 
posed parties. 

A  statesman  like  ThemistoklSs  was  not  likely  to  stratagem 
be  imposed  upon  by  this  diplomacy :  but  he  saw  8toidS«"to 
that  the  Spartans  had  the  power  of  preventing  the  thTlSbc^' 
work  if  they  chose,  and  that  it  could  only  be  exe-  ^^i^ti^® 

■'  '  •'        ^  opportu- 

cuted  by  the  help  of  successful  deceit.     By  his  ad-  nityoffor- 
vice,  the  Athenians  dismissed  the  Spartan  envoys,  city. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  90.   ri  fup  koi  avrol  rjdiov  Av  6pS>vT€s  firirt  fKtiifovs  firfv 
SWov  firjbtva  T€'ixos  t^ovra,  to  de  nXeov,  Ta>v  fv/i/ia;(a>v  ((orpvpdvTtav 
Koi  <f>o^ovfUvfav  rov  t(  vavriKov  avrciy  t6  TrXfjBos,  t  irpXv  ov\  vrr^px^f  "^^^ 
rffv  cV  t6v  Mff^iKov  ir6\ffiov  rdX/iiov  ytvofifvrjv. 
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saying  that  they  would  themselves  send  to  Sparta 
and  explain  their  views.  Accordingly,  Themisto- 
klfis  himself  was  presently  despatched  thither,  as 
one  among  three  envoys  instructed  to  enter  into 
explanations  with  the  Spartan  authorities :  but  his 
two  colleagues,  Aristeidfis  and  Abronichus,  by  pre- 
vious concert,  were  tardy  in  arriving — and  he  re- 
mained inactive  at  Sparta,  making  use  of  their 
absence  as  an  excuse  for  not  even  demanding  an  au- 
dience, but  affecting  surprise  that  their  coming  was 
so  long  delayed.  But  while  Aristeidfes  and  Abro- 
nichus, the  other  two  envoys,  were  thus  studiously 
kept  back,  the  whole  population  of  Athens  laboured 
unremittingly  at  the  walls.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  all  tasked  their  strength  to  the  utmost 
during  this  precious  interval :  neither  private 
houses,  nor  sacred  edifices,  were  spared  to  furnish 
materials ;  and  such  was  their  ardour  in  the  enter- 
prise, that  before  the  three  envoys  were  united  at 
Sparta,  the  wall  had  already  attained  a  height  suffi- 
cient at  least  to  attempt  defence.  Yet  the  interval 
had  been  long  enough  to  provoke  suspicion,  even 
in  the  slow  mind  of  the  Spartans,  while  the  more 
watchful  iEginetans  sent  them  positive  intelligence 
that  the  wall  was  rapidly  advancing.  Themistoklfis, 
on  hearing  this  allegation,  peremptorily  denied  the 
truth  of  it ;  and  the  personal  esteem  entertained 
towards  him  was  at  that  time  so  great,  that  his  as- 
surance" obtained  for  some  time  unqualified  credit, 
until  fresh  messengers  again  raised  suspicions  in 
the  minds  of  the  Spartans.  In  reply  to  these,  The- 
mistoklSs  urged  the  Ephors  to  send  envoys  of  their 

^  Thucyd.  i.  91.  t^  /xeV  Bf/iioro/cXcI  firdBovro  hta  (f>t\iav  avrov. 
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own  to  Athens,  and  thus  convince  themselves  of 
the  state  of  the  facts.  They  unsuspectingly  acted 
upon  his  recommendation,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  transmitted  a  private  communication  to 
Athens,  desiring  that  the  envoys  might  not  be  suf- 
fered to  depart  until  the  safe  return  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  which  he  feared  might  be  denied 
them  when  his  trick  came  to  be  divulged.  Ari- 
steidSs  and  Abronichus  had  now  arrived — the  wall 
was  announced  to  be  of  a  height  at  least  above 
contempt — and  Themistoklfis  at  once  threw  off  the 
mask :  he  avowed  the  stratagem  practised — told 
the  Spartans  that  Athens  was  already  fortified  suf- 
ficiently to  ensure  the  safety  and  free  will  of  its  in- 
habitants— and  warned  them  that  the  hour  of  con- 
straint was  now  past,  the  Athenians  being  in  a 
condition  to  define  and  vindicate  for  themselves 
their  own  rights  and  duties  in  reference  to  Sparta 
and  the  allies.  He  reminded  them  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  always  been  found  competent  to  judge 
for  themselves,  whether  in  joint  consultation,  or  in 
any  separate  affair  such  as  the  momentous  crisis  of 
abandoning  their  city  and  taking  to  their  ships  : 
they  had  now,  in  the  exercise  of  this  self-judge- 
ment, resolved  upon  fortifying  their  city,  as  a  step, 
indispensable  to  themselves  and  advantageous  even 
to  the  allies  generally.  Nor  could  there  be  any 
equal  or  fair  interchange  of  opinion  unless  all  the 
allies  had  equal  means  of  defence  :  either  all  must 
be  unfortified,  or  Athens  must  be  fortified  as  well 
as  the  rest\ 

^  Thucyd.  i.  91*    Ov  yap  olov  t€  tivai  firi  dn6  avriTrakov  TrapcurKtvfjt 
ofioiov  Ti  ff  taoy  €s  t6  koiv6v  ^ovXevco'^at.     *H  irdvras  ovv  drtixiiTrovs 
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Athens  Mortified  as  the  Spartans  were  by  a  revelation 

confusioii     which  showed  that  they  had  been  not  only  detected 
.t«i»-lc^   in  a  dishonest  purpose,  but  completely  outwitted 

me^^^f  the  — ^^^Y  ^^^^  ^'  *^^  Same  time  overawed  by  the  de- 
•"**»•  cisive  tone  of  Tbemistokl^s,  whom  they  never  af- 
terwards forgave.  To  arrest  beforehand  erection  of 
the  walls  would  have  been  practicable,  though  not 
perhaps  without  difficulty ; .  to  deal  by  force  with 
the  fact  accomplished,  was  perilous  in  a  high  de- 
gree :  moreover  the  inestimable  services  just  ren- 
dered by  Athens  became  again  predominant  in  their 
minds,  so  that  sentiment  and  prudence  for  the  time 
coincided.  They  afiected  therefore  to  accept  the 
communication  without  manifesting  any  offence, 
nor  had  they  indeed  put  forward  any  pretence 
which  required  to  be  formally  retracted.  The  en- 
voys on  both  sides  returned  home,  and  the  Athe- 
nians completed  their  fortifications ;  without  ob- 
struction^— yet  not  without  murmurs  on  the  part  of 
the  alHes,  who  bitterly  reproached  Sparta  after- 
wards for  having  let  slip  this  golden  opportunity  of 
arresting  the  growth  of  the  giant*. 

*  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  this  narrative,  respecting  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  as  recounted  by  Thucydid^s.  It  is 
the  first  incident  which  he  relates,  in  that  general  sketch  of  events  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  war,  which  precedes  his  professed 
history  (i.  89-92).  Diodorus  (xi.  39,  40),  Plutarch  (Themistokles,  c.  19) 
and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Themist.  c.  6,  7)  seem  all  to  have  followed  Thu- 
cydidds,  though  Plutarch  also  notices  a  statement  of  Theopompus,  to 
the  effect  that  Themistokles  accomplished  his  object  by  bribing  the 
Ephors.  This  would  not  be  improbable  in  itself — nor  is  it  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Thucydid^s ;  but  the  latter  either  had  not  heard 
or  did  not  believe  it. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  69.  Ka\  r^vdt  vfitis  airioi  (says  the  Corinthian  envoy 
addressing  the  Lacedaemonians),  t6  re  npSrov  tcuravrti  airrovs  (the 
Athenians)  rrfv  noKiv  fitra  ra  MtfdiKa  Kparvvai,  koi  vorcpov  ra  fiaKpa 
(TTtjaai  T€4x»;»^?tc. 


^ 
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If  the  allies  were  apprehensive  of  Athens  before,  Effect  of 

,  ,       this  intend- 

the  mixture  of  audacity,  invention,  and  deceit,  ed^butbaf- 
whereby  she  had  just  eluded  the  hindrance  opposed  venti^ 
to  her  fortifications,  was  well  calculated  to  aggra-  JlSm  fed-*" 
vate  their  uneasiness.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  ^"*8*- 
Athenians,  the  mere  hint  of  intervention  to  debar 
them  from  that  common  right  of  self-defence  which 
was  exercised  by  every  autonomous  city  except 
Sparta,  must  have  appeared  outrageous  injustice — 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  upon 
them  by  their  peculiar  sufferings  in  the  common 
cause,  and  by  the  very  allies  who  without  their 
devoted  forwardness  would  now  have  been  slaves  of 
the  Great  King.  And  the  intention  of  the  allies  to 
obstruct  the  fortifications  must  have  been  known  to 
every  soul  in  Athens,  from  the  universal  press  of 
hands  required  to  hurry  the  work  and  escape  inter- 
ference ;  just  as  it  was  proclaimed  to  after-genera- 
tions by  the  shapeless  fragments  and  irregular 
structure  of  the  wall,  in  which  even  sepulchral  stones 
and  inscribed  columns  were  seen  imbedded  ^  As- 
suredly the  sentiment  connected  with  this  work — 
performed  as  it  was  alike  by  rich  and  poor,  strong 
and  weak — men,  women,  and  children — must  have 
been  intense  as  well  as  equalising :  all  had  endured 
the  common  miseries  of  exile,  all  had  contributed 
to  the  victory,  all  were  now  sharing  the  same  fatigue 
for  the  defence  of  their  recovered  city,  in  order  to 
counterwork  the  ungenerous  hindrance  of  their 
Peloporinesian  allies.  We  must  take  notice  of  these 
stirring  circumstances,  peculiar  to  the  Athenians 

'  Thucyd.  i.  93.     Cornelius  Nepos  (Themist.  c.  7)  exaggerates  this 
into  a  foolish  conceit. 
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and  acting  upon  a  generation  which  had  now  been 
nursed  in  democracy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
had  achieved  unaided  the  victory  of  Marathon — if 
we  would  understand  that  still  stronger  burst  of 
aggressive  activity,  persevering  self-confidence,  and 
aptitude  as  well  as  thirst  for  command — ^together 
with  that  still  wider  spread  of  democratical  organi- 
sation— which  marks  their  character  during  the  age 
immediately  following. 

^"n^thc      '^^  P'^^  ^^  *^^^  ^^^  fortification  was  projected 
waiu  of       on  a  scale  not  unworthy  of  the  future  erandeur  of 

Athens.  .  .  ^         .         .  ,  _.  , 

the  City.  Its  circuit  was  sixty  stadia  or  about  seven 
miles,  with  the  acropolis  nearly  in  the  centre  :  but 
the  circuit  of  the  previous  walls  is  unknown,  so 
that  we  are  unable  to  measure  the  extent  of  that 
enlargement  which  Thucydid^s  testifies  to  have 
been  carried  out  on  every  side.  It  included  within 
the  town  the  three  hills  of  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx, 
and  the  Museum  ;  while  on  the  south  of  the  town 
it  was  carried  for  a  space  even  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  llissus,  thus  also  comprising  the  fountain 
Kallirho6\  In  spite  of  the  excessive  hurry  in  which 
it  was  raised,  the  structure  was  thoroughly  solid 
and  sufficient  against  every  external  enemy :  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  very  large  inner 
area  was  never  filled  with  buildings.  Empty  spaces, 
for  the  temporary  shelter  of  inhabitants  driven  in 

^  For  the  dimensions  and  direction  of  the  Themistoklean  walls  of 
Athens,  see  especially  the  excellent  Treatise  of  Forchhammer — ^Topo- 
graphic von  Athen — published  in  the  Kieler  Philologische  Studien.  Kiel, 
1841. 

The  plan  of  Athens,  prepared  by  Kiepert  after  his  own  researches 
and  published  among  his  recent  maps,  adopts  for  the  most  part  the  ideas 
of  Forchhammer  as  to  the  course  of  the  walls. 
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from  the  country  with  their  property,  were  emi- 
nently useful  to  a  Grecian  city -community  ;  to  none 
more  useful  than  to  the  Athenians,  whose  principal 
strength  lay  in  their  fleet,  and  whose  citizens  habi- 
tually resided  in  large  proportion  in  their  separate 
demes  throughout  Attica. 

The  first  indispensable  step,  in  the  renovation  of  Large  plans 
Athens  alter  her  temporary  extinction,  was  now  stokiesfor 
happily  accomplished :  the  city  was  made  secure  aggnmdise- 
against  external  enemies.     But  Themistokl^s,  to  "^yl.forti^ 
whom  the  Athenians  owed  the  late  successful  stra-  fied  town 

and  harbour 

tagem  and  whose  influence  must  have  been  much  provided  at 
strengthened  by  its  success,  had  conceived  plans  of  vast  height 
a  wider  and  more  ambitious  range.  He  had  been  ncss  pro- 
the  original  adviser  of  the  great  maritime  start  jh^^aiu! 
taken  by  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  of  the  power- 
ful naval  force  which  they  had  created  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  which  had  so  recently  proved 
their  salvation.  He  saw  in  that  force  both  the  only 
chance  of  salvation  for  the  future,  in  case  the  Per- 
sians should  renew  their  attack  by  sea — a  contin- 
gency at  that  time  seemingly  probable — and  bound- 
less prospects  of  future  ascendency  over  the  Grecian 
coasts  and  islands :  it  was  the  great  engine  of  de- 
fence, of  offence,  and  of  ambition.  To  continue 
this  movement  required  much  less  foresight  and 
genius  than  to  begin  it,  and  Themistoklfis,  the  mo- 
ment that  the  walls  of  the  city  had  been  finished, 
brought  back  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to 
those  wooden  walls  which  had  served  them  as  a 
refuge  against  the  Persian  monarch.  He  prevailed 
upon  them  to  provide  harbour-room  at  once  safe 
and  adequate,  by  the  enlargement  and  fortification 
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of  the  Peirseus.  This  again  was  only  the  prosecu- 
tion of  an  enterprise  previously  begun  ;  for  he  had 
already,  while  in  office  two  or  three  years  before  ^ 
made  his  countrymen  sensible  that  the  open  road- 
sted  of  PhalSrum  was  thoroughly  insecure,  and  had 
prevailed  upon  them  to  improve  and  employ  in  part 
the  more  spacious  harbours  of  Peiraeus  and  Muny- 
chia — three  natural  basins,  all  capable  of  being 
closed  and  defended.  Something  had  then  been 
done  towards  the  enlargement  of  this  port,  though 
it  had  probably  been  subsequently  ruined  by  the 
Persian  invaders  :  but  ThemistoklSs  now  resumed 

'  Thucyd.  i.  93.  t'ir€UT€  dc  Koi  rov  n^ipotcax  ra  \oinh  6  Gc/xioroKX^f 
cIko^IULv  (v7njp)(ro  3*  uvtov  irp&T€pov  rirX  T^r  €K€ivov  apx^js,  ^s  Kar  cVt- 
avT^p  *A$rjpaiois  ^p$€) . 

Upon  which  words  the  Scholiast  observes  (Kar  ivuxurhv) — Kara  nva 
ivuivrbv  riy(fioi>v  ey€V€TO*  irph  dc  t5>v  Mrj^ucav  ^p(€  GcfU(rro#cX^(  iyiavr^p 
hfa. 

It  seems  hardly  possible,  having  no  fuller  evidence  to  proceed  upon, 
to  determine  to  which  of  the  preceding  years  Thucydidds  means  to  refer 
this,  apxri  of  Themistokl^s.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  after  discussing  the 
opinions  of  Dodwell  and  Corsini  (see  Fasti  Hellenici,  ad  ann.  481  b.c. 
and  Preface,  p.  xv.)«  inserts  Theroistokl^  as  Archon  Eponymus  in  481 
B.C.,  the  year  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  supposes  the  Peiraeus 
to  have  been  commenced  in  that  year.  This  is  not  in  itself  improbable  : 
but  he  cites  the  Scholiast  as  having  asserted  the  same  thing  before  him 
{nph  Ttfiv  Mrj^iKu>v  ^p$€  Q€fuaTOKKrjs  iviavrhv  iva),  in  which  I  appre- 
hend that  he  is  not  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the  language  :  ivmvrov 
€va  in  the  accusative  case  denotes  only  the  duration  of  the  apxh>  not  the 
position  of  the  year  (compare  Thucyd.  iii.  68). 

I  do  not  feel  certain  that  Thucydides  meant  to  designate  Themistokl^s 
as  having  been  Archon  Eponymus,  or  as  having  been  one  of  the  nine 
Archons.  He  may  have  meant  "  during  the  year  when  ThemistokISs 
was  StratSgus  (or  general),"  and  the  explanation  of  the  Scholiast,  who 
employs  the  word  fjytpMv,  rather  implies  that  he  so  understood  it.  The 
Stratdgi  were  annual  as  well  as  the  Archons.  Now  we  know  that  The- 
mistoklds  was  one  of  the  generals  in  480  b.c,  and  that  he  commanded 
in  Thessaly,  at  Artemisium,  and  at  Salamis.  The  Peirseus  may  have 
been  begun  in  the  early  part  of  480  b.c,  when  Xerxes  was  already  on 
his  march,  or  at  least  at  Sardis. 
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the  scheme  on  a  scale  far  grander  than  he  could 
then  have  ventured  to  propose — a  scale  which  de- 
monstrates the  vast  auguries  present  to  his  mind 
respecting  the  destinies  of  Athens.  Peirseus  and 
Munychia,  in  his  new  plan,  constituted  a  fortified 
space  as  large  as  the  enlarged  Athens,  and  with  a 
wall  far  more  elaborate  and  unassailable.  The  wall 
which  surrounded  them,  sixty  stadia  in  circuity  was 
intended  by  him  to  be  so  stupendous  both  in  height 
and  thickness,  as  to  render  assault  hopeless,  and  to 
enable  the  whole  military  population  to  act  on  ship- 
board, leaving  only  old  men  and  boys  as  a  garrison^. 
We  may  judge  how  vast  his  project  was,  when  we 
learn  that  the  wall,  though  in  practice  always  found 
sufficient,  was  only  carried  up  to  half  the  height 
which  he  had  contemplated^.  In  respect  to  thick- 
ness however  his  ideas  were  exactly  followed  :  two 
carts  meeting  one  another  brought  stones  which 
were  laid  together  right  and  left  on  the  outer  side 
of  each,  and  thus  formed  two  primary  parallel  walls, 
between  which  the  interior  space  (of  course  at  least 
as  broad  as  the  joint  breadth  of  the  two  carts)  was 
filled  up,  "  not  with  rubble,  in  the  usual  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  but  constructed,  throughout  the  whole 
thickness,  of  squared  stones,  cramped  together  with 
metal*."     The  result  was  a  solid  wall  probably  not 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  13.  '  Thucyd.  i.  93. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  93.  To  Ac  ^of  TJfucrv  fidkiara  irtkiaOr)  oZ  diryociro* 
ifiovkfTO  yap  r^  fiey€6ei  Koi  r^  traxft'  a^ioraMU  ras  tS>v  ttoXc/xiW  cTrt- 
fiovXiis,  avBpimtov  bk  Mfu^tv  6\iy<ov  koX  twv  dxptiordroiv  dpK€a'(iv  t^v 
KJivXaK^v,  Tovs  d*  aXXovs  is  rds  vavs  ftrfiria'fa'Bat, 

*  Thucyd.  i.  93.  The  expressions  are  those  of  Colonel  Leake,  derived 
from  inspection  of  the  scanty  remnant  of  these  famous  walls  still  to  be 
seen — ^Topography  of  Athens,  ch.  ix.  p.  411  :  see  edit.  p.  293,  Germ, 
transl.  Compare  Aristophan.  Aves,  1 1 27,  about  the  breadth  of  the  wall 
of  Nephelokokkygia. 
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less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  thick,  since  it  was 
intended  to  carry  so  very  unusual  a  height.  In 
the  exhortations  whereby  he  animated  the  people 
to  this  fatiguing  and  costly  work,  he  laboured  to 
impress  upon  them  that  Peiraeus  was  of  more  value 
to  them  than  Athens  itself,  and  that  it  afforded 
a  shelter  into  which,  if  their  territory  should  be 
again  overwhelmed  by  a  superior  land-force,  they 
might  securely  retire,  with  full  liberty  of  that  mari- 
time action  in  which  they  were  a  match  for  all  the 
world  \  We  may  even  suspect  that  if  Themisto- 
kl6s  could  have  followed  his  own  feelings,  he  would 
have  altered  the  site  of  the  city  from  Athens  to 
Peiraeus :  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  an- 
cient and  holy  rock  doubtless  prevented  any  such 
proposition.  Nor  did  he  at  that  time,  probably, 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  those  long  walls 
which  in  a  few  years  afterwards  consolidated  the 
two  cities  into  one. 
^^h!?e^'  Forty-five  years  afterwards,  at  the  beginning  of 
larged  and    the  PeloDonncsian  war,  we  shall  hear  from  Periklfis, 

fortified  ^  .  . 

harbour—    who  cspouscd  and  carried  out  the  large  ideas  of 
meticsand   Themistokl6s,  this  same  language  about  the  capa- 
me^at      ^^^Y  ^^  Athens  to  sustain  a  great  power  exclusively 
Athens.       qj.  chiefly  upon  maritime  action.     But  the  Athe- 
nian empire  was  then  an  established  reality,  whereas 
in  the  time  of  Themistokl^s  it  was  yet  a  dream,  and 
his  bold  predictions,  surpassed  as  they  were  by  the 
future  reality,  mark  that  extraordinary  power  of 
practical  divination  which  Thucydidfis  so  empha- 
tically extols  in  him.     And  it  proves  the  exuberant 

*  Thucyd.  i.  93  (compare  Cornel.  Nepos,  Themistok.  c.  6).  raU 
vavarl  irpos  &7ravTas  av$i<rra(rBai. 
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hope  which  had  now  passed  into  the  temper  of  the 
Athenian  people,  when  we  find  them,  on  the  faith 
of  these  predictions,  undertaking  a  new  enterprise 
of  so  much  toil  and  expense  ;  and  that  too  when 
just  returned  from  exile  into  a  desolated  country, 
at  a  moment  of  private  distress  and  public  impo- 
verishment. However,  Peirseus  served  other  pur- 
poses besides  its  direct  use  as  a  dockyard  for  mili- 
tary marine :  its  secure  fortifications  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Athenian  navy,  were  well-calculated 
to  call  back  those  metics  or  resident  foreigners  who 
had  been  driven  away  by  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
and  who  might  feel  themselves  insecure  in  return- 
ing unless  some  new  and  conspicuous  means  of 
protection  were  exhibited.  To  invite  them  back, 
and  to  attract  new  residents  of  a  similar  description, 
ThemistoklSs  proposed  to  exempt  them  from  the 
Metoikion  or  non-freeman's  annual  tax  ^ :  but  this 
exemption  can  only  have  lasted  for  a  time,  and  the 
great  temptation  for  them  to  return  must  have  con- 
sisted in  the  new  securities  and  facilities  for  trade, 
which  Athens,  with  her  fortified  ports  and  navy, 
now  afforded.  The  presence  of  numerous  metics 
was  profitable  to  the  Athenians,  both  privately  and 
publicly:  much  of  the  trading,  professional,  and 
handicraft  business  was  in  their  hands:  and  the 
Athenian  legislation,  while  it  excluded  them  from 
the  political  franchise,  was  in  other  respects  equi- 
table and  protective  to  them.  In  regard  to  trading 
pursuits,  the  metics  had  this  advantage  over  the  citi- 
zens— that  they  were  less  frequently  carried  away 
for  foreign  military  service.     Tiie  great  increase  of 

'  Diodor.  xi.  43. 
VOL.  v.  Z 
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their  numbers,  from  this  period  forward,  while  it 
tended  materially  to  increase  the  value  of  property 
all  throughout  Attica,  but  especially  in  Peiraeus 
and  Athens,  where  they  mostly  resided,  helps  us  to 
explain  the  extraordinary  prosperity,  together  with 
the  excellent  cultivation,  prevalent  throughout  the 
country  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  barley, 
vegetables,  figs,  and  oil,  produced  in  most  parts  of 
the  territory — the  charcoal  prepared  in  the  flourish- 
ing deme  of  Achamae  > — and  the  fish  obtained  in 
abundance  near  the  coast — all  found  opulent  buyers 
and  a  constant  demand  from  the  augmenting  town 
population. 
RMdiutioii       We  are  farther  told  that  Themistokl^s  ^  prevailed 
^n^\ew  ^^  the  Athenians  to  build  every  year  twenty  new 
tomSiUy      sl^ps  of  the  line — so  we  may  designate  the  trireme. 
Whether  this  number  was  always  strictly  adhered 
to,  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  but  to  repair  the  ships, 
as  well  as  to  keep  up  their  numbers,  was  always 
regarded  among  the  most  indispensable  obligations 
of  the  executive  government. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Spartans  offered  any 
opposition  to  the  fortification  of  the  Peirseus, 
though  it  was  an  enterprise  greater,  more  novel, 
and  more  menacing,  than  that  of  Athens.  But 
Diodorus  tells  us,  probably  enough,  that  Themi- 
stoklSs  thought  it  necessary  to  send  an  embassy  to 

'  See  the  lively  picture  of  the  Acharnian  demots  in  the  comedy  of 
AristophaQ^  so  entitled. 

Respecting  the  advantages  derived  from  the  residence  of  metics 
and  from  foreign  visitors,  compare  the  observations  of  Isokrat^,  more 
than  a  century  after  this  period,  Orat.  iv.  De  Pace,  p.  163,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  De  Vectigalibus,  c.  iv. 

'  Diodor.  xi.  43. 
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Sparta »,  intimating  that  his  scheme  was  to  provide 
a  safe  harbour  for  the  collective  navy  of  Greece,  in 
the  event  of  future  Persian  attack. 

Works  on  so  vast  a  scale  must  have  taken  a  con-  Expedition 

of  the 

siderable  time,  and  absorbed  much  of  the  Athenian  united 
force :  yet  they  did  not  prevent  Athens  from  lend-  against 
ing  active  aid  towards  the  expedition  which,  in  the  ^'^j^^^ 
year  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  (b.c.  478)  set  sail  for  ^^^^ 
Asia  under  the  Spartan  Pausanias.     Twenty  ships  ot  Byzan- 
from  the  various  cities  of  Peloponnesus  *  were  under 
his  command :  the  Athenians  alone  furnished  thirty, 
under  the  orders  of  Aristeid^s  and  Kimon  :  other 
triremes  also  came  from  the  Ionian  and  insular 
allies.   They  first  sailed  to  Cyprus,  in  which  island 
they  liberated  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  from  the 
Persian  government :  next  they  turned  to  the  Bos- 
phorus   of   Thrace,    and   undertook  the   siege  of 
Byzantium,  which,  like  Sestus  in  the  Chersonese, 
was  a  post  of  great  moment  as  well  as  of  great 
strength — occupied  by  a  considerable  Persian  force, 
with  several  leading  Persians  and  even  kinsmen  of 

'  Diodor.  xi.  41,  42,  43.  I  mean,  that  the  fact  of  such  an  embassy 
being  sent  to  Sparta  is  probable  enough — separating  that  fact  from  the 
preliminary  discussions  which  Diodorus  describes  as  having  preceded 
it  in  the  assembly  of  Athens,  and  which  seem  unmeaning  as  well  as 
incredible.  His  story — that  Themistokl^s  told  the  assembly  that  he 
had  a  conceived  scheme  of  great  moment  to  the  state,  but  that  it  did 
not  admit  of  being  made  public  beforehand,  upon  which  the  assembly 
named  AristeidSs  and  Xanthippus  to  hear  it  confidentially  and  judge  of 
it— seems  to  indicate  that  Diodorus  had  read  the  well-known  tale  of 
the  project  of  ThemistoklSs  to  bum  the  Grecian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Pagasae,  and  that  he  jumbled  it  in  his  memory  with  this  other  project 
for  enlarging  and  fortifying  the  Peiraeus. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  94  ;  Plutarch,  Aristeidis,  c.  23.  Diodorus  (xi.  44)  says 
that  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  fifty  in  number :  his  statement  is  not 
to  be  accepted,  in  opposition  to  Thucydidls. 

z2 
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the  mooarch.  The  place  was  captured  S  seeminriy 
after  a  prohxized  se^e  :  it  mizfct  probably  hold  out 
cren  lor.zer  than  Sestus.  as  beinz  takeD  less  unpre- 
pared. The  line  of  commuTiicalion  between  the  Eu- 
line  sea  and  Greece  was  thus  deared  of  obstruction. 
The  capture  of  Byzantium  proved  the  si^al  for 
a  capital  and  unexpected  chaosne  in  the  relations  of 
SiT*"*  ^^  Tarioos  Grecian  cities  ;  a  change,  of  which  the 
^^J^l^  proximate  cause  lay  in  the  misconduct  of  Pausa- 
•^f^  11135,  but  towards  which  other  causes,  deep-seated 
vMb  as  well  as  Tarioos,  also  tended.     In  recounting  the 

history  of  ^filtiades',  I  noticed  the  deplorable  liabi- 
lity of  the  Grecian  leading  men  to  be  spoiled  by 
success  :  this  distemper  worked  with  singular  rapi- 
dity on  Pausanias.  As  conqueror  of  Platsea,  he 
had  acquired  a  renown  unparalleled  in  Grecian  ex- 
perience, together  with  a  prodigious  share  of  the 
plunder :  the  concubines,  horses',  camels,  and  gold 
plate,  which  had  thus  passed  into  his  possession, 
were  well  calculated  to  make  the  sobriety  and  dis- 
cipline of  Spartan  life  irksome,  while  his  power 
also,  though  great  on  foreign  command,  became 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  Ephors  when  he  returned 
home.  His  newly-acquired  insolence  was  mani- 
fested immediately  after  the  battle,  in  the  com- 
memorative tripod  dedicated  by  his  order  at  Delphi, 
which  proclaimed  himself  by  name  and  singly,  as 
commander  of  the  Greeks  and  destroyer  of  the  Per- 
sians :  an  unseemly  boast,  of  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians themselves  were  the  first  to  mark  their  disap- 

>  Thucyd.  i.  94. 

'  See  the  volume  of  this  history  immediately  preceding,  ch.  xxxvi. 
p.  ft02.  '  Herodot.  ix.  81. 
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probation,  by  causing  the  inscription  to  be  erased, 
and  the  names  of  the  cities  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
combat  to  be  all  enumerated  on  the  tripod  ^  Never- 
theless he  was  still  sent  on  the  command  against 
Cyprus  and  Byzantium,  and  it  was  on  the  capture  of 
this  latter  place  that  his  ambition  and  discontent 
first  ripened  into  distinct  treason.  He  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Gongylus  the  Eretrian  exile 
(now  a  subject  of  Persia,  and  invested  with  the 
property  and  government  of  a  district  in  Mysia), 
to  whom  he  entrusted  his  new  acquisition  of  By- 
zantium, and  the  care  of  the  valuable  prisoners 
taken  in  it.  These  prisoners  were  presently  suf- 
fered to  escape,  or  rather  sent  away  underhand  to 
Xerxes  ;  together  with  a  letter  from  the  hand  of 
Pausanias  himself,  to  the  following  effect : — "  Pau- 
sanias  the  Spartan  commander,  having  taken  these 
captives,  sends  them  back  in  his  anxiety  to  oblige 
thee.  I  am  minded,  if  it  so  please  thee,  to  marry 
thy  daughter,  and  to  bring  under  thy  dominion 
both  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece  :  with  thy  aid, 
I  think  myself  competent  to  achieve  this.  If  my 
proposition  be  acceptable,  send  some  confidential 
person  down  to  the  seaboard,  through  whom  we 
may  hereafter  correspond."  Xerxes,  highly  pleased 
with  the  opening  thus  held  out,  immediately  sent 

^  In  the  Athenian  inscriptions  on  the  votive  offerings  dedicated  after 
the  capture  of  £ion,  as  well  as  after  the  great  victories  near  the  river 
Eurymedon,  the  name  of  Kimon  the  commander  is  not  even  mentioned 
(Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  7  ;  Diodor.  xi.  62). 

A  strong  protest,  apparently  familiar  to  Grecian  feeling,  against 
singling  out  the  general  particularly,  to  receive  the  honours  of  victory, 
appears  in  Euripid.  Andromach.  694  : — striking  verses,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  indignantly  repeated  by  Kleitus,  during  the  intoxication 
of  the  banquet  wherein  he  was  slain  by  Alexander  (Quint.  Curtius,  viii. 
4,  29  Cviii.  4) ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  51). 
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down  Artabazus  (the  same  who  had  been  second  in 
command  in  Boeotia)  to  supersede  MegabatSs  in 
the  satrapy  of  Daskylium ;   the  new  satrap,  fur- 
nished with  a  letter  of  reply  bearing  the  regal  seal, 
was  instructed  to  further  actively  the  projects  of 
Pausanias.    The  letter  was  to  this  purport :  *'  Thus 
saith  King  Xerxes  to  Pausanias.    Thy  name  stands 
for  ever  recorded  in  my  house  as  a  well-doer,  on 
account  of  the  men  whom  thou  hast  saved  for  me 
beyond  sea  at  Byzantium  ;  and  thy  propositions 
now  received  are   acceptable  to  me.     Relax   not 
either  night  or  day  in  accomplishing  that  which 
thou  promisest,  nor  let  thyself  be  held  back  by 
cost,  either  gold  or  silver,  or  numbers  of  men,  if 
thou  standest  in  need  of  them ;  but  transact  in  con- 
fidence thy  business  and  mine  jointly  with  Artaba- 
zus, the  good  man  whom  I  have  now  sent,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  best  for  both  of  us\" 
PMuaiiiai,        Throughout  the  whole  of  this  expedition,  Pausa- 
BuranLt^f  nias  had  been  insolent  and  domineering,  degrading 
XmSJbe-  tb®  allies  at  quarters  and  watering-places  in  the 
StoteSJr  ^^^'  offensive  manner  as  compared  with  the  Spar- 
in  his  beha-  tans,  and  treating  the  whole  armament  in  a  man- 

▼iour.    He  i  •   i    •>.        i  •  11  1 

ii  readied    ner  which  Greek  warriors  could  not  tolerate,  even 

^"^    in  a  Spartan  Herakleid  and  a  victorious  general. 

But  when  he  received  the  letter  from  Xerxes,  and 

found  himself  in  immediate  communication   with 

Artabazus,  as  well  as  supplied  with  funds  for  cor- 

*  These  letters  are  given  by  Thucydid^verbatim  (i.  128,  129) :  he 
had  seen  them  or  obtained  copies  {m  vartpov  dv€vp4&rj) — they  were 
doubtless  communicated  along  with  the  finid  revelations  of  the  confi- 
dential Argilian  slave.  As  they  are  autographs,  I  have  translated  them 
literally,  retaining  that  abrupt  transition  from  the  third  person  to  the 
first,  which  is  one  of  their  peculiarities.  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  trans- 
lates the  letter  of  Pausanias,  has  effaced  this  peculiarity,  and  carries  the 
third  person  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  (Cornel.  Nep.  Pausan.  c.  2). 
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ruptionS  his  insane  hopes  knew  no  bounds,  and 
he  ahready  fancied  himself  son-in-law  of  the  Great 
King  as  well  as  despot  of  HeUas.  Fortunately  for 
Greece,  his  treasonable  plans  were  not  deliberately 
laid  and  veiled  until  ripe  for  execution,  but  mani- 
fested with  childish  impatience.  He  clothed  him- 
self in  Persian  attire  (a  proceeding  which  the  Ma- 
cedonian army,  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards, 
could  not  tolerate'  even  in  Alexander  the  Great) — 
he  traversed  Thrace  with  a  body  of  Median  and 
Egyptian  guards — he  copied  the  Persian  chiefs  both 
in  the  luxury  of  his  table  and  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  free  women  of  Byzantium.  Kleonikfi,  a 
Byzantine  maiden  of  conspicuous  family,  having 
been  ravished  from  her  parents  by  his  order,  was 
brought  to  his  chamber  at  night :  he  happened  to 
be  asleep,  and  being  suddenly  awakened,  knew  not 
at  first  who  was  the  person  approaching  his  bed, 
but  seized  his  sword  and  slew  her®.  Moreover  his 
haughty  reserve,  with  uncontrolled  bursts  of  wrath, 
rendered  him  unapproachable ;  and  the  allies  at 
length  came  to  regard  him  as  a  despot  rather  than 
a  general.  The  news  of  such  outrageous  behaviour, 
and  the  manifest  evidences  of  his  alliance  with  the 
Persians,  were  soon  transmitted  to  the  Spartans, 
who  recalled  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and 
seemingly  the  Spartan  vessels  along  with  him*. 

'  Diodor.  xi.  44. 

'  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iv.  7*  7  ;  vii.  8,  4  ;  Quint.  Curt.  vi.  6,  10  (vi. 
2\,  11). 

'  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  6  ;  also  Plutarch,  De  Ser.  Numin.  Vind.  c.  10, 
p.  655.  Pausanias,  iii.  17,  8.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  latter  heard  the 
gtory  of  the  death  of  Kleonikd  from  the  lips  of  a  Byzantine  citizen  of 
his  own  day,  and  seems  to  think  that  it  had  never  found  place  in  any 
written  work. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  95-131  :  compare  Duris  and  Nymphis  apud  Athemeom, 
xii.  p.  535. 
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Jf  •^^'-  In  spite  of  the  flagrant  conduct  of  Pausanias,  the 
Lacedaemonians  acquitted  him  on  the  allegations  of 
positive  and  individual  wrong  ;  yet  mistrusting  his 
conduct  in  reference  to  collusion  with  the  enemy, 
they  sent  out  Dork  is  to  supersede  him  as  com- 
mander. But  a  revolution,  of  immense  importance 
for  Greece,  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
allies.  The  headship,  or  hegemony,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Athens,  and  Dorkis  the  Spartan  found  the 
allies  not  disposed  to  recognise  his  authority. 

The  allies         Even  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  question 

tianaier  the  . 

heacUhip  had  bccu  raised  ,  whether  Athens  was  not  entitled 
to  Atheni!*  to  the  Command  at  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  her  naval  contingent.  The  repug- 
nance of  the  allies  to  any  command  except  that  of 
Sparta,  either  on  land  or  water,  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  waive  their  pretensions  at  that  critical 
moment.  But  the  subsequent  victories  had  mate- 
rially exalted  the  latter  in  the  eyes  of  Greece :  while 
the  armament  now  serving,  differently  composed 
from  that  which  had  fought  at  Salatnis,  contained 
a  large  proportion  of  the  newly-enfranchised  Ionic 
Greeks,  who  not  only  had  no  preference  for  Spartan 
command,  but  were  attached  to  the  Athenians  on 
every  ground — as  well  from  kindred  race,  as  from 
the  certainty  that  Athens  with  her  superior  fleet 
was  the  only  protector  upon  whom  they  could  rely 
against  the  Persians.  Moreover,  it  happened  that 
the  Athenian  generals  on  this  expedition,  Aristeid^s 
and  Kimon,  were  personally  just  and  conciliating, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  Pausanias.  Hence 
the  Ionic  Greeks  in  the  fleet,  when  they  found  that 

'  Herodot.  viii.  2,  3.     Compare  the  language  of  the  Athenian  envoy, 
as  it  stands  in  Herodotus  (vii.  155)  addressed  to  Gelo. 
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the  behaviour  of  the  latter  was  not  only  oppressive 
towards  themselves  but  also  revolting  to  Grecian 
sentiment  generally,  addressed  themselves  to  the 
Athenian  commanders  for  protection  and  redress, 
on  the  plausible  ground  of  kindred  race^ ;  entreat- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  serve  under  Athens  as  leader 
instead  of  Sparta.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Aristeidds 
not  only  tried  to  remonstrate  with  Pausanias,  who 
repelled  him  with  arrogance — which  is  exceedingly 
probable — but  that  he  also  required,  as  a  condition 
of  his  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Ionic  allies, 
that  they  should  personally  insult  Pausanias,  so  as 
to  make  reconciliation  impracticable  :  upon  which 
a  Samian  and  a  Chian  captain  deliberately  attacked 
and  damaged  the  Spartan  admiral-ship  in  the  har- 
bour of  Byzantium  2.  The  historians  from  whom 
Plutarch  copied  this  latter  statement  must  have 
presumed  in  the  Athenians  a  disposition  to  provoke 
that  quarrel  with  Sparta  which  afterwards  sprung 
up  as  it  were  spontaneously  :  but  the  Athenians  had 
no  interest  in  doing  so,  nor  can  we  credit  the  story 
— which  is  moreover  unnoticed  by  Thucydidfis. 
To  give  the  Spartans  a  just  ground  of  indignation, 
would  have  been  glaring  imprudence  on  the. part  of 
Aristeid^s :  but  he  had  every  motive  to  entertain 
the  request  of  the  allies,  and  he  began  to  take  his 
measures  for  acting  as  their  protector  and  chief. 
And  his  proceedings  were  much  facilitated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Spartan  government  about 
this  time  recsdled  Pausanias  to  undergo  an  exami- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  95.  ff^iovv  avTov£  rjy€fi6vas  <r<t>S>v  y€V€(r3ai  Karii  tA  fvy- 
ycvcf  Koi  Havaavia  fi^  cxrirpcVciv  rjv  nov  /^m^i^rai. 
'  Plutarch,  Aristeidfis,  c.  23. 
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nation,  in  consequence  of  the  universal  complaints 
against  him  which  had  reached  them.  He  seems 
to  have  left  no  Spartan  authority  behind  liim — even 
the  small  Spartan  squadron  accompanied  him  home : 
so  that  the  Athenian  generals  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  ensuring  to  themselves  and  exercising 
that  command  which  the  allies  besought  them  to 
undertake.  So  effectually  did  they  improve  the 
moment,  that  when  Dorkis  arrived  to  replace  Pau- 
sanias,  they  were  already  in  full  supremacy  ;  while 
Dorkis,  having  only  a  small  force  and  being  in  no 
condition  to  employ  constraint,  found  himself 
obliged  to  return  home^ 
Ln^rtancc      ipj^g  incident,  though  not  a  declaration  of  war 

2e^i^  against  Sparta,  was  the  first  open  renunciation  of 
tioM^the  her  authority  as  presiding  state  among  the  Greeks  ; 
Btaiet.  the  first  avowed  manifestation  of  a  competitor  for 
that  dignity,  with  numerous  and  willing  followers ; 
the  first  separation  of  Greece  (considered  in  herself 
alone  and  apart  from  foreign  solicitations  such  as  the 
Persian  invasion)  into  two  distinct  organized  camps, 
each  with  collective  interests  and  projects  of  its  own. 
In  spite  of  mortified  pride,  Sparta  was  constrained, 
and  even  in  some  points  of  view  not  indisposed,  to 
patient  acquiescence :  for  she  had  no  means  of 
forcing  the  dispositions  of  the  Ionic  allies,  while  the 
war  with  Persia  altogether — having  now  become  no 
longer  strictly  defensive  and  being  withal  maritime 
as  well  as  distant  from  her  own  territory — had  ceased 
to  be  in  harmony  with  her  home-routine  and  strict 
discipline.     Her  grave  senators,  especially  an  an- 

^  Thucyd.  i.  95  ;  Diodorus,  xi.  44-47. 
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cient  Herakleid  named  Hetoemaridas,  reproved  the 
impatience  of  the  younger  citizens,  and  discounte- 
nanced the  idea  of  permanent  maritime  command 
as  a  dangerous  innovation  :  they  even  treated  it  as 
an  advantage,  that  Athens  should  take  the  lead  in 
carrying  on  the  Persian  war,  since  it  could  not  be 
altogether  dropped  ;  nor  had  the  Athenians  as  yet 
manifested  any  sentiments  positively  hostile  to  ex- 
cite their  alarm'.  Nay,  they  actually  took  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  Athens,  about  a  century  afterwards,  for 
having  themselves  advised  this  separation  of  com- 
mand at  sea  from  command  on  land^.  Moreover, 
if  the  war  continued  under  Spartan  guidance,  there 
would  be  a  continued  necessity  for  sending  out 
their  kings  or  chief  men  to  command :  and  the 
example  of  Pausanias  showed  them  the  depraving 
effect  of  such  military  power,  remote  as  well  as  un- 
checked. The  example  of  their  king  Leotychid^s, 
too,  near  about  this  time,  was  a  second  illustration 

^  Thucyd.  i.  95.  Following  Thacydid^  in  his  conception  of  these 
events,  I  have  embodied  in  the  narrative  as  much  as  seems  consistent 
with  it  in  Diodorus  (xi.  50),  who  evidently  did  not  here  copy  Thucy- 
did^,  but  probably  had  Ephorus  for  his  guide.  The  name  of  Hetoema- 
ridas, as  an  influential  Spartan  statesman  on  this  occasion,  is  probable 
enough ;  but  his  alleged  speech  on  the  mischiefs  of  maritime  empire, 
which  Diodorus  seems  to  have  had  before  him  composed  by  Ephoms^ 
would  probably  have  represented  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  year 
350  B.C.,  and  not  those  of  476  b.c.  The  subject  would  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Isokrat^s,  the  master  of  Ephorus,  treats 
it  in  his  Orat.  viii.  De  Pace,  p.  I79i  180. 

'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  5,  34.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the 
Spartans  were  soliciting  Athenian  aid,  after  their  defeat  at  Leuktra. 
vrrofJUfJLvfjo'KovTts  yAv,  a)£  t6v  fiapfiapov  Koivj  oar€yLa\€a-avTO — ap<^ufjania'KOV' 
T€s  dc,  a>£  *A&rjvaioi  rt  vjr6  Ta>p  *EWrjv(OP  ^pi^tfaav  fjy(fi6v€S  rov  vavrucov, 
Koi  r&p  Koip&v  ;^i7fuirfi>v  <f>v\aK(s,  r&v  AaK(^aifAovl<op  ravra  avfifiovXtvo^ 
fiMP<ov'  avToi  Tff  Kara  yrjp  6fAo\ayovfi€Pi»s  v0*  Arrdymp  r<5y  *EXX^v«»y  ^yc- 
Ii6p€S  TepoKpiBdrja'av,  aDfifiov\tvofi€PWP  ai  ravra  t£p  *A&fjyaic»p, 
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of  the  same  tendency.  At  the  same  time,  appa- 
rently, that  Pausanias  embarked  for  Asia  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  Persians,  Leotychid^s  was 
sent  with  an  army  into  Thessaly  to  put  down  the 
Aleiladae  and  those  Thessalian  parties  who  had 
sided  with  Xerxes  and  Mardonius.  Successful  in 
this  expedition,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed, 
and  was  even  detected  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
actually  on  his  person :  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  condemned  him  to  banishment^ 
and  razed  his  house  to  the  ground :  he  died  after- 
wards in  exile  at  Tegea'.   Two  such  instances  were 


'  Herodot.  vi.  72 ;  Diodor.  xi.  48 ;  Pausanias,  iii.  7*  8  :  compare 
Plutarch,  De  Herodoti  MaUgn.  c.  2],  p.  859* 

Leotychid^s  died,  according  to  Diodorus,  in  476  b.c.  :  he  had  com- 
manded at  Mykald  in  479  b.c.  The  expedition  into  Thessaly  must  there- 
fore have  been  in  one  of  the  two  intermediate  years,  if  the  chronology  of 
Diodorus  were  in  this  case  thoroughly  trustworthy.  But  Mr.  Clinton 
(Fasti  Hellenici,  Appendix,  ch.  iii.  p.  210)  has  shown  that  Diodorus 
is  contradicted  by  Plutarch,  about  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Archi- 
damus — and  by  others^  about  the  date  of  the  revolt  at  Spcu-ta.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton places  the  accession  of  Archidamus  and  the  banishment  of  Leo- 
tychidSs  (of  course  therefore  the  expedition  into  Thessaly)  in  469  o.c. 
I  incline  to  believe  that  the  expedition  of  Leotychides  against  the 
Thessalian  Aleuadx  took  place  in  the  year  or  in  the  second  year  fol- 
lowing the  battle  of  Platsea,  because  they  had  been  the  ardent  and 
hearty  allies  of  Mardonius  in  ficeotia,  and  because  the  war  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  completed  without  putting  them  down  and  making 
the  opposite  party  in  Thessaly  predominant. 

Considering  how  imperfectly  we  know  the  Lacedaemonian  chronology 
of  this  date,  it  is  very  possible  that  some  confusion  may  have  arisen  in 
the  case  of  Leotychid^  from  the  difference  between  the  date  of  his 
baniahment  and  that  of  his  death.  King  Pleistoanax  afterwards,  having 
been  banished  for  the  same  offence  as  that  committed  by  Leotychides, 
and  having  lived  many  years  in  banishment,  was  afterwards  restored : 
and  the  years  which  he  had  passed  in  banishment  were  counted  as  a 
part  of  his  reign  (Fast.  Hellen.  1.  c.  p.  211).  The  date  of  Archidamus 
may  perhaps  have  been  reckoned  in  one  account  from  the  banishment 
of  Leotychides — in  another  from  his  death ;  the  rather,  as  Archidamus 
must  have  been  very  young,  since  he  reigned  forty-two  years  even  af^er 
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well  calculated  to  make  the  Lacedaemonians  distrust 
the  conduct  of  their  Herakleid  leaders  when  on 
foreign  service,  and  this  feeling  weighed  much  in 
inducing  them  to  abandon  the  Asiatic  headship  in 
favour  of  Athens.  It  appears  that  their  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies  retired  from  this  contest  at  the  same 
time  as  they  did,  so  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  thus  left  to  Athens  as  chief  of  the  newly - 
emancipated  Greeks  \ 

It  was  from  these  considerations  that  the  Spar-  Momentary 

•     11  1       •  11  /•  Pan-hel- 

tans  were  induced  to  submit  to  that  loss  of  com-  lenic  union 
mand   which   the   misconduct    of    Pausanias   had  sparto, 
brought  upon  them.   Their  acquiescence  facilitated  j™ ^er*he 
the  immense  change  about  to  take  place  in  Grecian  x^et^ 
politics.     According  to  the  tendencies  in  progress  now  broken 
prior  to  the  Persian  invasion,  Sparta  had  become  passing  into 
gradually  more  and  more  the  president  of  some-  tiUitwo 
thing  like  a  Pan-hellenic  union,   comprising  the  ^^and 
greater  part  of  the  Grecian  states.     Such  at  least  g^^^j^  ^^^ 
was  the  point  towards  which  things  seemed  to  be  Athens. 
tending ;  and  if  many  separate  states  stood  aloof 
from  this  union,  none  of  them  at  least  sought  to 
form  any  counter-union,  if  we  except  the  obsolete 
and  impotent  pretensions  of  Argos.   The  preceding 
volumes  of  this  history  have  shown  that  Sparta  had 
risen  to  such  ascendency,  not  from  her  superior 
competence  in  the  management  of  collective  inter- 
ests, nor  even,  in  the  main,  from  ambitious  efforts 
on  her  own  part  to  acquire  it — but  from  the  con- 
verging tendencies  of  Grecian  feeling,  which  re- 

469  B.C.     And  the  date  which  Diodorus  has  given  as  that  of  the  death 
of  LeotychidSs,  may  really  be  only  the  date  of  his  banishment,  in 
which  he  lived  until  469  b.c. 
»  Thucyd.  i.  18. 
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quired  some  such  presiding  state,  and   from  the 
commanding  miUtary  power,  rigid  discipUne,  and 
ancient  undisturbed  constitution,  which  attracted 
that  feeling  towards  Sparta.     The  necessities  of 
common  defence  against  Persia  greatly  strengthened 
these  tendencies,  and  the  success  of  the  defence, 
whereby  so  many  Greeks  were  emancipated  who 
required  protection  against  their  former  master, 
seemed  destined  to  have  the  like  eflfect  still  more. 
For  an  instant,  after  the  battles  of  Plataea  and  My- 
kal6 — when  the  town  of  Plataea  was  set  apart  as  a 
consecrated  neutral  spot  for  an  armed  confederacy 
against  the  Persian,  with  periodical  solemnities  and 
meetings  of  deputies — Sparta  was  exalted  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  full  Pan-hellenic  union,  Athens  being 
only  one  of  the  principal  members :  and  had  Sparta 
been  capable  either  of  comprehensive   policy,  of 
self-directed  and  persevering  eflTorts,  or  of  the  re- 
quisite  flexibility   of  dealing,    embracing    distant 
Greeks  as  well  as  near, — her  position  was  now 
such,  that  her  own  ascendency,  together  with  un- 
divided Pan-hellenic  union,  might  long  have  been 
maintained.     But  she  was  lamentably  deficient  in 
all  the  requisite  qualities,  and  the  larger  the  union 
became,  the  more  her  deficiency  stood  manifest. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens,  now  entering  into  ri- 
valry as  a  sort  of  leader  of  opposition,  possessed  all 
those  qualities  in  a  remarkable  degree,  over  and 
above  that  actual  maritime  force  which  was  the 
want  of  the  day  ;    so  that  the  opening  made  by 
Spartan  incompetence  and  crime  (so  far  as  Pausa- 
nias  was  concerned)  found  her  in  every  respect  pre- 
pared.    But  the -sympathies  of  the  Peloponnesians 
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still  clung  to  Sparta,  while  those  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks  had  turned  to  Athens :  and  thus  not  only 
the  short-lived  symptoms  of  an  established  Pan- 
hellenic  union,  but  even  all  tendencies  towards  it 
from  this  time  disappear.  There  now  stands  out  a 
manifest  schism,  with  two  pronounced  parties,  to- 
wards one  of  which  nearly  all  the  constituent  atoms 
of  the  Grecian  world  gravitate :  the  maritime  states, 
newly  enfranchised  from  Persia,  towards  Athens*- 
the  land-states,  which  had  formed  most  part  of  the 
confederate  army  at  Plataea,  towards  Sparta^  Along 

*  Thucyd.  i.  18.  Kat  fuyakov  Kivhvvav  €irucp€fuiaB€vro€  61  rt  Aoiec- 
dcufu$vcoi  r&v  (vfifro\€firjadvr<ov  '£XX^vo>v  ^y^aavro  dwdfitt  frpo{i\ovT€£, 
KoX  oi  ^ASffPtuot,  hiavoriBivTfs  cxXiirciy  rtiv  irSkiv  Koi  dvaaKevaadfievoi,  es 
ris  vavs  €fifiavT€s  vavriKol  rycvovro.  Kocv§  dc  dir<oadfitvoi  r6p  fidp^apov, 
vvTtpov  ov  iroXXf  ^ifxpiOrjaav  trpds  rt  *A$rfvaiovs  Koi  Aaxtbaifioyiovs,  o1 
T€  caroararres  /3aariXca>(  "E^rjvts  Koi  oi  (;viifro\fp.rf€ravr€s,  AvKi/iCi  yhp 
ravra  fUytara  dt€<f>canj'  taxvop  yap  oi  fUv  Kara  yrjv,  oi  dc  pavcri,  KcX 
okiyov  fuv  xp6vov  ow€fuiP€P  ^  SfAaiXfJ^ia,  thrtira  d<  dc€Vf;(^cvrfr  oi  Aa- 
Kfhatyudvun  Koi  oi  *AOrjpauH  invXtfirjaav  fierd  r&v  (vfifiaxo^v  irp6s  dXkrjkovs' 
Kal  rav  SXXav  '£XX^vo>v  tTriPts  ttov  diaarcutv,  rrpds  tovtovs  rfdri  c;^»povy. 
"Qxm  dirh  r&v  MrjdtK&v  €s  rdpdt  dtl  r6p  rrdXtfiop,  &c. 

This  is  a  clear  and  coucise  statement  of  the  great  revolution  in  Gre^ 
•cian  affairs,  comparing  the  period  before  and  after  the  Persian  war. 
Thucydidds  goes  on  to  trace  briefly  the  consequences  of  this  bisection 
of  the  Grecian  world  into  two  great  leagues — the  growing  improvement 
in  military  skill,  and  the  increasing  stretch  of  military  effort  on  both 
sides  from  the  Persian  invasion  down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war — ^he  re- 
marks also  upon  the  difference  between  Sparta  and  Athens  rn  their  way 
of  dealing  with  their  allies  respectively.  He  then  states  the  striking 
fact,  that  the  military  force  put  forth  separately  by  Athens  and  her 
allies  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Sparta  and  her  allies  on  the  other,  du- 
ring the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  each  of  them  greater  than  the  entire 
force  which  had  been  employed  by  both  together  in  the  most  powerful 
juncture  of  their  confederacy  against  the  Persian  invaders — Kal  cycvvro 
avToXs  €s  rdpde  r6p  ir^Ktfiop^  Idla  irapaaK€V^  fuiC<op  fj  <as  rd  Kpdrurrd 
iroT€  fterd  dKpat<fiPoits  rrjs  (vfXfAaxio.s  rfp^rja-av  (i.  19)* 

I  notice  this  last  passage  especially  (construing  it  as  the  Scholiast 
seems  to  do),  not  less  because  it  conveys  an  interesting  comparison, 
than  because  it  has  been  understood  by  Dr.  Arnold,  G  oiler,  and  other 
commentators  in  a  sense  which  seems  to  me  erroneous.  They  interpret 
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with  this  national  schism  and  called  into  action  by 
it,  appears  the  internal  political  schism  in  each 
separate  city  between  oligarchy  and  democracy.  Of 
course  the  germ  of  these  parties  had  already  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  separate  states,  but  the  ener- 
getic democracy  of  Athens,  and  the  pronounced 
tendency  of  Sparta  to  rest  upon  the  native  oligarchies 
in  each  separate  city  as  her  chief  support,  now 
began  to  bestow,  on  the  conflict  of  internal  political 
parties,  an  Hellenic  importance,  and  an  aggravated 
bitterness,  which  had  never  before  belonged  to  it. 
Proceed-  The  departure  of  the  Spartan  Dorkis  left  the 

Athens  in     Athenian  generals  at  liberty  ;  and  their  situation 
XS^  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  organising  the  new 

good  con- 
duct of  Ari-   thus — avTois  to  mean  the  Athenians  only,  and  not  the  Lacedaemonians 

Bteid^s.  — ^  l^la  irapa<rK€vri  to  denote  the  forces  equipped  by  Athens  herself, 

apart  from  her  allies — and  aKpai(f)vovi  ^fifiaxlas  to  refer  "  to  the  Athe- 
nian alliance  only,  at  a  period  a  little  before  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty 
years'  treaty,  when  the  Athenians  were  masters  not  only  of  the  islands, 
and  the  Asiatic  Greek  colonies,  but  had  also  united  to  their  confederacy 
BoBotia  and  Achaia  on  the  continent  of  Greece  itself"  (Dr.  Arnold's 
note).  Now  so  far  as  the  words  go,  the  meaning  assigned  by  Dr. 
Arnold  might  be  admissible ;  but  if  we  trace  the  thread  of  ideas  in  Thn- 
cydidSs,  we  shall  see  that  the  comparison,  as  these  commentators  con- 
ceive it,  between  Athens  alone  and  Athens  aided  by  her  allies — between 
the  Athenian  empire  as  it  stood  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
the  same  empire  as  it  had  stood  before  the  thirty  years'  truce — is  quite 
foreign  to  his  thoughts.  Nor  had  Thucydidds  said  one  word  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  the  Athenian  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  had  diminished  in  magnitude,  and  thus  was  no  longer 
dKpai<f>injs :  without  which  previous  notification,  the  comparison  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Arnold  could  not  be  clearly  understood.  I  conceive  that 
there  are  two  periods,  and  two  sets  of  circumstances,  which  throughout 
all  this  passage  Thucydidds  means  to  contrast : — first,  confederate  Greece 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war ;  next,  bisected  Greece  in  a  state  of  war, 
under  the  double  headship  of  Sparta  and  Athens. — Airrois  refers  as 
much  to  Sparta  as  to  Athens — d«cpat<^uoi)r  r^p  (vfifxaxias  means  what 
had  been  before  expressed  by  SfjMixiiia — and  irore  set  against  rcivdc  rov 
ir6K€fiov,  is  equivalent  to  the  expression  which  had  before  been  used — 
arrb  rS>v  yirjbiK&v  f r  T6vd€  dfi  tov  n6K«fAOv, 
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confederacy  which  they  had  been  chosen  to  con- 
duct. The  Ionic  allies  were  at  this  time  not  merely 
willing  and  unanimous,  but  acted  as  the  forward 
movers  in  the  enterprise  ;  for  they  stood  in  obvious 
need  of  protection  against  the  attacks  of  Persia, 
and  had  no  farther  kindness  to  expect  from  Sparta 
or  the  Peloponnesians.  But  even  had  they  been 
less  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  the  conduct 
of  Athens,  and  of  Aristeidfis  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Athens,  might  have  sufficed  to  bring  them 
into  harmonious  cooperation.  The  new  leader  was 
no  less  equitable  towards  the  confederates  than 
energetic  against  the  common  enemy.  The  general 
conditions  of  the  confederacy  were  regulated  in  a  Formation 
common  synod  of  the  members,  appointed  to  meet  federa<7  of 
periodically  for  deliberative  purposes,  in  the  tem-  Sfr  4th«i 
pie  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Delos — of  old  the  «»preMdcnt 

*  *  — general 

venerated  spot  for  the  religious  festivals  of  the  meetings  of 

y      .         .^.  J      ^    ^1  M.'  •      ^    allies  held 

lomc  cities,  and  at  the  same  time  a  convenient  in  that 
centre  for  the  members.  A  definite  obligation, 
either  in  equipped  ships  of  war  or  in  money,  was 
imposed  upon  every  separate  city,  and  the  Athe- 
nians, as  leaders,  determined  in  which  form  contri- 
bution should  be  made  by  each :  their  assessment 
must  of  course  have  been  reviewed  by  the  synod, 
nor  had  they  at  this  time  power  to  enforce  any  re- 
gulation not  approved  by  that  body.  It  had  been 
the  good  fortune  of  Athens  to  profit  by  the  genius 
of  Themistoklfis  on  two  recent  critical  occasions 
(the  battle  of  Salamis  and  the  rebuilding  of  her 
walls),  where  sagacity,  craft,  and  decision  were  re- 
quired in  extraordinary  measure,  and  where  pecu- 
niary probity  was  of  less  necessity :  it  was  no  less 

VOL.  V.  2  a 
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her  good  fortune  now, — in  the  delicate  business  of 
assessing  a  new  tax  and  determining  how  much 
each  state  should  bear,  without  precedents  to  guide 
them,  when  unimpeachable  honesty  in  the  as- 
sessor was  the  first  of  all  qualities — not  to  have 
Themistoklfis ;  but  to  employ  in  his  stead  the  well- 
known,  we  might  almost  say  the  ostentatious,  pro- 
bity of  Aristeidfis.  This  must  be  accounted  good 
fortune,  since  at  the  moment  when  Aristeid^s  was 
sent  out,  the  Athenians  could  not  have  anticipated 
that  any  such  duty  would  devolve  upon  him.  His 
assessment  not  only  found  favour  at  the  time  of  its 
original  proposition,  when  it  must  have  been  freely 
canvassed  by  the  assembled  allies — but  also  main- 
tained its  place  in  general  esteem,  as  equitable  and 
moderate,  after  the  once  responsible  headship  of 
Athens  had  degenerated  into  an  unpopular  empire  *. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  18 ;  Plutarch,  Aristeid^s,  c.  24.  Platarch  states  that 
the  allies  expressly  asked  the  Athenians  to  send  AristeidSs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing  the  tribute.  This  is  not  at  all  probable :  Aristeid^s, 
as  commander  of  the  Athenian  contingent  under  Pausanias,  was  at  By- 
zantium when  the  mutiny  of  the  lonians  against  Pausanias  occurred, 
and  was  the  person  to  whom  they  applied  for  protection.  As  such 
he  was  the  natural  person  to  undertake  such  duties  as  devolved  upon 
Athens,  without  any  necessity  of  supposing  that  he  was  specially  asked 
for  to  perform  it. 

Plutarch  farther  states  that  a  certain  contribution  had  been  levied 
from  the  Greeks  towards  the  war,  even  during  the  headship  of  Sparta. 
This  statement  also  is  highly  improbable.  The  headship  of  Sparta 
covers  only  one  single  campaign,  in  which  Pausanias  had  the  com- 
mand: the  Ionic  Greeks  sent  their  ships  to  the  fleet,  which  would  be 
held  sufficient,  and  there  was  no  time  for  measuring  commutations  into 
money. 

Pausanias  states,  but  I  think  quite  erroneously,  that  the  name  of 
AristeidSs  was  robbed  of  its  due  honour  because  he  was  the  first  per- 
son who  €T€i(€  <f)opovs  Toiff  "EXXijcTt  (Pausau.  viii.  52,  2).  Neither  the 
assessment  nor  the  name  of  Aristeid^s  was  otherwise  than  popular. 

Aristotle  employs  the  name  of  Aristeid^s  as  a  symbol  of  unrivalled 
probity  (Rhetoric,  ii.  24,  2). 
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Respecting  this  first  assessment  we  scarcely  know  Assessment 
more  than  one  single  fact — the  aggregate  in  money  federacy 
was  460  talents  (=  about  £106,000  sterling).     Of  ^emWs? 
the  items  composing  such  aggregate — of  the  indi-  ™^^i^^g 
vidual  cities  which  paid  it — of  the  distribution  of  —definite 

.  .  obligation 

obligations  to  furnish  ships  and  to  furnish  money —  in  ships  and 
we  are  entirely  ignorant :  the  little  information  money~ 
which  we  possess  on  these  points  relates  to  a  period  ion^tami«. 
considerably  later,  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  under  the  uncontrolled  empire  then  exercised 
by  Athens.  Thucydidfis  in  his  brief  sketch  makes 
us  clearly  understand  the  difference  between  pre- 
siding Athens  with  her  autonomous  and  regularly 
assembled  allies  in  476  b.c.  and  imperial  Athens  with 
her  subject  allies  in  432  b.c — the  Greek  word 
equivalent  to  ally  left  either  of  these  epithets  to  be 
understood,  by  an  ambiguity  exceedingly  convenient 
to  the  powerful  states — and  he  indicates  the  general 
causes  of  the  change  :  but  he  gives  us  few  particu- 
lars as  to  the  modifying  circumstances,  and  none 
at  all  as  to  the  first  start.  He  tells  us  only  that  the 
Athenians  appointed  a  peculiar  board  of  officers, 
called  the  Hellfinotamiae,  to  receive  and  administer 
the  common  fund — that  Delos  was  constituted  the 
general  treasury,  where  the  money  was  to  be  kept 
— and  that  the  payment  thus  levied  was  called  the 
phorus^ ;  a  name  which  appears  then  to  have  been 
first  put  into  circulation,  though  afterwards  usual 
— and  to  have  conveyed  at  first  no  degrading  im- 
port, though  it  afterwards  became  so  odious  as  to 
be  exchanged  for  a  more  innocent  synonym. 
Endeavouring  as  well  as  we  can  to  conceive  the 

»  Thucyd.  i.  95,  96. 
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R*pid  Athenian  alliance  in  its  infancy,  we  are  first  struck 
early  mur.  with  the  magnitude  of  the  total  sum  contributed  ; 
the^confe-  which  will  appear  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
DdiOT^wiu-  reflect  that  many  of  the  contributing  cities  furnished 
ingtdhe-     ships  bcsidcs.     We  may  be  certain  that  all  which 

non  of  the  '^  •' 

members,  was  done  at  first  was  done  by  general  consent,  and 
by  a  freely  determining  majority :  for  Athens,  at 
the  time  when  the  Ionic  allies  besought  her  pro- 
tection against  Spartan  arrogance,  could  have  had 
no  power  of  constraining  unwilling  parties,  espe- 
cially when  the  loss  of  supremacy,  though  quietly 
borne,  was  yet  fresh  and  rankling  among  the 
countrymen  of  Pausanias.  So  large  a  total  implies, 
from  the  very  first,  a  great  number  of  contributing 
states,  and  we  learn  from  hence  to  appreciate  the 
powerful,  wide-spread,  and  voluntary  movement 
which  then  brought  together  the  maritime  and  in- 
sular Greeks  distributed  throughout  the  iEgean  sea 
and  the  Hellespont.  The  Phoenician  fleet,  and  the 
Persian  land-force,  might  at  any  moment  re-appear, 
nor  was  there  any  hope  of  resisting  either  except 
by  confederacy  :  so  that  confederacy  under  such 
circumstances  became  with  these  exposed  Greeks 
not  merely  a  genuine  feeling,  but  at  that  time  the 
first  of  all  their  feelings.  It  was  their  common  fear, 
rather  than  Athenian  ambition,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  alliance,  and  they  were  grateful  to  Athens  for 
organising  it.  The  public  import  of  the  name  Hel- 
ISnotamise,  coined  for  the  occasion — the  selection 
of  Pelos  as  a  centre — and  the  provision  for  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  members — demonstrate  the  pa- 
triotic and  fraternal  purpose  which  the  league  was 
destined  to  serve.     In  truth  the  protection  of  the 
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iEgean  sea  against  foreign  maritime  force  and  law- 
less piracy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Bosphorus  against  the  transit  of  a  Persian  force, 
was  a  purpose  essentially  public,  for  which  all  the 
parties  interested  were  bound  in  equity  to  provide 
by  way  of  common  contribution  :  any  island,  or 
seaport,  which  might  refrain  from  contributing,  was 
a  gainer  at  the  cost  of  others  :  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  general  feeling  of  this  common  danger  as 
well  as  equitable  obligation,  at  a  moment  when  the 
fear  of  Persia  was  yet  serious,  was  the  real  cause 
which  brought  together  so  many  contributing  mem- 
bers, and  enabled  the  forward  parties  to  shame  into 
concurrence  such  as  were  more  backward.  How 
the  confederacy  came  to  be  turned  afterwards  to 
the  purposes  of  Athenian  ambition,  we  shall  see  at 
the  proper  time :  but  in  its  origin  it  was  an  equal 
alliance,  in  so  far  as  alliance  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak  can  ever  be  equal — not  an  Athenian  em- 
pire :  nay,  it  was  an  alliance  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual member  was  more  exposed,  more  defenceless, 
and  more  essentially  benefited  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tection, than  Athens.  We  have  here  in  truth  one 
of  the  few  moments  in  Grecian  history  wherein  a 
purpose  at  once  common,  equal,  useful,  and  in- 
nocent, brought  together  spontaneously  many  frag- 
ments of  this  disunited  race,  and  overlaid  for  a  time 
that  exclusive  bent  towards  petty  and  isolated  auto- 
nomy which  ultimately  made  slaves  of  them  all.  It 
was  a  proceeding  equitable  and  prudent,  in  princi- 
ple as  well  as  in  detail ;  promising  at  the  time  the 
most  beneficent  consequences — not  merely  protec- 
tion against  the  Persians,  but  a  standing  police  of 
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the  i£gean  sea,  regalated  by  a  common  superin- 
tending authority.  And  if  such  promise  was  not 
realised,  we  shall  find  that  the  inherent  defects  of 
the  allies,  indisposing  them  to  the  hearty  apprecia- 
tion and  steady  performance  of  their  duties  as  equal 
confederates,  are  at  least  as  much  chargeable  with 
the  failure  as  the  ambition  of  Athens.  We  may 
add  that  in  selecting  Delos  as  a  centre,  the  Ionic 
allies  were  conciliated  bv  a  renovation  of  the  solem- 
nities  which  their  fathers,  in  the  davs  of  former 
freedom,  had  crowded  to  witness  in  that  sacred 
island. 
State  and  At  the  time  when  this  alliance  was  formed,  the 
PmUat  Persians  still  held  not  only  the  important  posts  of 
wheD"t]^  Eion  on  the  Strymon  and  Doriskus  in  Thrace,  but 
^J^^  also  several  other  posts  in  that  country*  which  are 
2jjfo,!JJJ^  not  specified  to  us.  We  may  thus  understand  why 
the  Greek  cities  on  and  near  the  Chalkidic  penin- 
sula— Argilus,  Stageirus,  Akanthus,  Sk61us,  Olyn- 
thus,  Spart61us,  &c. —  which  we  know  to  have 
joined  under  the  first  assessment  of  AristeidSs,  were 
not  less  anxious*  to  seek  protection  in  the  bosom 
of  the  new  confederacy,  than  the  Dorian  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Kos,  the  Ionic  islands  of  Samos  and 
Chios,  the  iEolic  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  or  conti- 
nental towns  such  as  Miletus  and  Byzantium  :  by 
all  of  whom  adhesion  to  this  alliance  must  have 

*  llerodot.  vii,  106.  wrapxoi  iv  rfi  OprjtKij  koi  Tov^E'XXrfairorrov  rrav- 
raxTJ*  OltToi  &v  irdvrts,  oi  t€  €k  OprjiKtjs  koi  tov  *EXkrj<rn'6irrov,  irX^v 
rot)  iv  Aopia-Kf^,  virb  'EXKiiVfov  varepov  ravrrfs  rrjs  aTpaTrjkda-irfS  <fopc- 
&rj(rav,  &c. 

'  Tliucyd.  V.  18.  TAff  di  woXfis,  (jxpova-as  top  <f>6pou  t6v  €n  ^Apitrrei' 

dov,  avTOvtifiovs  (Jvai tiai  d€,''ApyiXoi,  2Ttty(ipo£,''AKap$oSf  2kS>Kos, 

''0\v¥$o^,  27rapT<a\os, 
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been  contemplated,  in  477  or  476  b.c,  as  the  sole 
condition  of  emancipation  from  Persia.  Nothing 
more  was  required,  for  the  success  of  a  foreign 
enemy  against  Greece  generally,  than  complete  au- 
tonomy of  every  Grecian  city,  small  as  well  as  great 
— such  as  the  Persian  monarch  prescribed  and  tried 
to  enforce  ninety  years  afterwards,  through  the 
Lacedaemonian  Antalkidas,  in  the  pacification  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  latter :  some  sort  of  union,  or- 
ganised and  obligatory  upon  each  city,  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  safety  of  all.  Nor  was  it  by  any  means 
certain,  at  the  time  when  the  confederacy  of  Delos 
was  first  formed,  that  even  with  that  aid^  the  Asiatic 
enemy  would  be  eflfectually  kept  out ;  especially  as 
the  Persians  were  strong  not  merely  from  their  own 
force,  but  also  from  the  aid  of  internal  parties  in 
many  of  the  Grecian  states — traitors  within,  as  well 
as  exiles  without. 

Among  these,  the  first  in  rank  as  well  as  the  Conductor 
most  formidable,  was  the  bpartan  rausanias.    Sum-  after  bdng 
moned  home  from  Byzantium  to  Sparta,  in  order  fr^thc 
that  the  loud  complaints  against  him  might  be  ex-  — jj^l.. 
amined,  he  had  been  acquitted »  of  the  charges  of  ^^0^1,1^ 
wrong  and  oppression  against  individuals  ;  yet  the  designs  in 
presumptions  ofmedism  (or  treacherous  correspond-  with  Persia, 
ence  with  t!ie  Persians)  appeared  so  strong  that, 
though  not  found  guilty,  he  was  still  not  re-appointed 
to  the  command.     Such  treatment  seems  to  have 
only  emboldened  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  de- 
signs against  Greece,  and  he  came  out  with  this 

*  Cornelius  Nepos  states  that  he  was  fined  (Pausanias,  c.  2),  which 
is  neither  noticed  by  Thucydides,  nor  at  all  probable,  looking  at  the 
subsequent  circumstances  connected  with  him. 
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view  to  Byzantium  in  a  trireme  belonging  to  Her- 
mion^,  under  pretence  of  aiding  as  a  volunteer  with- 
out any  formal  authority  in  the  war.  He  there  re- 
sumed his  negotiations  with  Artabazus :  his  great 
station  and  celebrity  still  gave  him  a  strong  hold  on 
men's  opinions,  and  he  appears  to  have  established 
a  sort  of  mastery  in  Byzantium,  from  whence  the 
Athenians,  already  recognised  heads  of  the  con- 
federacy, were  constrained  to  expel  him  by  force* : 
and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  terror  excited  by 
his  presence  as  well  as  by  his  known  designs  tended 
materially  to  accelerate  the  organization  of  the  con- 
federacy under  Athens.  He  then  retired  to  Koldnae 
in  the  Troad,  where  he  continued  for  some  time 
in  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  trying 
to  form  a  Persian  party,  despatching  emissaries  to 
distribute  Persian  gold  among  various  cities  of 
Greece,  and  probably  employing  the  name  of  Sparta 
to  impede  the  formation  of  the  new  confederacy' : 

'  Thucyd.  i.  130,  131.  Kal  cV  rov  Bvfavriov  /Sip  V7r6  tS>p  *A$rjvaia>y 
€Kjro\iopKTj$€\s,  &c. :  these  words  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  acquired 
a  strong  position  in  the  town. 

'  It  is  to  this  time  that  I  refer  the  mission  of  Arthmius  of  Zeleia  (an 
Asiatic  town,  between  Mount  Ida  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  Pro- 
pontis)  to  gain  over  such  Greeks  as  he  could  by  means  of  Persian  gold. 
In  the  course  of  his  visit  to  Greece,  Arthmius  went  to  Athens :  his 
purpose  was  discovered,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee ;  while  the  Athe- 
nians, at  the  instance  of  ThemistoklSs,  passed  an  indignant  decree, 
declaring  him  and  his  race  enemies  of  Athens,  and  of  all  the  allies  of 
Athens — and  proclaiming  that  whoever  should  slay  him  would  be 
guiltless ;  because  he  had  brought  in  Persian  gold  to  bribe  the  Greeks. 
This  decree  was  engraven  on  a  brazen  column,  and  placed  on  record  in 
the  acropolis,  where  it  stood  near  the  great  statue  of  AthSnS  Proma- 
chos,  even  in  the  time  of  Demosthen^  and  his  contemporary  orators. 
See  Demosthen.  Philippic,  iii.  c.  9>  p.  122,  and  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  76, 
p.  428 ;  iEschin.  cont.  Ktesiphont.  ad  fin.  Harpokrat.  v.  "Arifxov — 
Deinarchus  cont.  Aristogeiton.  sect.  25,  26. 

Plutarch  (Themistokl^s,  c.  6,  and  Aristeid^s,  tom.  ii.  p.  218)  tells  us 
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until  at  length  the  Spartan  authorities,  apprised  of 
his  proceedings,  sent  a  herald  out  to  him,  with  per- 
emptory orders  that  he  should  come  home  imme- 
diately along  with  the  herald  :  if  he  disobeyed, 
**  the  Spartans  would  declare  war  against  him,"  or 
constitute*  him  a  public  enemy. 

As  the  execution  of  this  threat  would  have  frus-  He  is  re- 
trated  all  the  ulterior   schemes  of  Pausanias,  he  sparta— 
thought  it  prudent  to  obey ;  the  rather,  as  he  felt  ^STon^ 
entire  confidence  of  escaping  all  the  charges  against  ^g^~. 
him  at  Sparta  by  the  employment  of  bribes*,  the  vokethe 
means  for  which  were  doubtless  abundantly  fur-  revolt, 
nished  to  him  through   Artabazus.      He   accord- 
ingly returned  along  with  the  herald,  and  was,  in 
the  first  moments  of  indignation,  imprisoned  by 
order  of  the  Ephors — who,  it  seems,  were  legally 
competent  to   imprison   him,  even   had   he  been 
king  instead   of  regent.      But  he   was   soon   let 
out,  on  his  own  requisition  and  under  a  private 
arrangement  with  friends  and  partisans,  to  take 

that  Themistokl^s  proposed  this  decree  against  Arthmius  and  caused  it 
to  be  passed.  But  Plutarch  refers  it  to  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  on 
the  point  of  invading  Greece.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  incident 
cannot  well  belong  to  that  point  of  time.  Xerxes  did  not  rely  upon 
bribes,  but  upon  other  and  different  means,  for  conquering  Greece : 
besides  the  very  tenor  of  the  decree  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
passed  after  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos — for  it  pro- 
nounces Arthmius  to  be  an  enemy  of  Athens  and  of  all  the  allies  of 
Athens.  To  a  native  of  Zeleia  it  might  be  a  serious  penalty  to  be  ex- 
cluded and  proscribed  from  all  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Athens ;  many 
of  them  being  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  I  know  no  point  of  time  to  which 
the  mission  of  Arthmius  can  be  so  conveniently  referred  as  this — when 
Pausanias  and  Aj*tabazu8  were  engaged  in  this  very  part  of  Asia,  in 
contriving  plots  to  get  up  a  party  in  Greece.  Pausanias  was  thus  en- 
gaged for  some  years — before  the  banishment  of  Themistoklds. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  131.  'O  dc  fiov\6fifvof  as  fJKurTa  vnonros  €lvcu  koi 
TTioTtviov  )(p^fjLa<ri  biaXxxruv  rrfv  bia^oX^v,  avt^apti  rb  S(VT€pov  (s 
2ndpTriu. 
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his  trial  against  all  accusers  ^  Even  to  stand  forth 
as  accuser  against  so  powerful  a  man  was  a  serious 
peril :  to  undertake  the  proof  of  specific  matter  of 
treason  against  him,  was  yet  more  serious :  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  Spartan  ventured  to  do 
either.  It  was  known  that  nothing  short  of  the 
most  manifest  and  invincible  proof  would  be  held 
to  justify  his  condemnation,  and  amidst  a  long 
chain  of  acts  carrying  conviction  when  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  there  was  no  single  treason  sufficiently 
demonstrable  for  the  purpose.  Accordingly  Pau- 
sanias  remained  not  only  at  large  but  unaccused, 
still  audaciously  persisting  both  in  his  intrigues 
at  home  and  his  correspondence  abroad  with  Arta- 
bazus.  He  ventured  to  assail  the  unshielded  side 
of  Sparta  by  opening  negotiations  with  the  Helots, 
and  instigating  them  to  revolt ;  promising  them 
both  liberation  and  admission  to  political  privi- 
lege^; with  a  view,  first  to  destroy  the  board  of 
Ephors  and  render  himself  despot  in  his  own  coun- 
try— next,  to  acquire  through  Persian  help  the  su- 
premacy of  Greece.  Some  of  those  Helots  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself  revealed  the  plot  to  the  Ephors, 

'  Thucyd.  i.  131.  Kai  is  fiiv  ttjv  c2p/cr^v  i<nrlirT€i  t6  npcarov  xmh  rw 
€<l>6p<av'  hrtiTa  ^iairpa(dfi(vos  vartpov  i^fjKBt,  Koi  Ka$i(rrriaiv  €avr6p  cr 
Kpiaiv  Tois  fiovXofiivois  irtpX  avrhv  iXryxfiv* 

The  word  dimrpa(dfjL€vos  indicates  first,  that  Pausanias  himself  origi- 
nated the  efforts  to  get  free, — next,  that  he  came  to  an  underhand 
arrangement:  very  probably  by  a  bribe,  though  the  word  does  not 
necessarily  imply  it.  The  Scholiast  says  so  distinctly — xPVt^^''  '^"^ 
Xdyoiff  itairpa(dfi€vos  dijXdyori  Huucpovaafxtvos  t^v  Karrjyopiap,  Dr.  Ar- 
nold translates  tiatrpa^iitvos  "having  settled  the  business." 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  iv.  13,  13;  v.  1,  5 ;  v.  6,  2 ;  Hcrodot.  v.  32. 
Aristotle  calls  Pausanias  king,  though  he  was  only  regent :  the  truth 
is,  that  he  had  all  the  power  of  a  Spartan  king,  and  seemingly  more, 
if  we  compare  his  treatment  with  that  of  the  Prokleid  king  Leotychid^s. 


^ 
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who  nevertheless,  ia  spite  of  such  grave  peril,  did 
not  choose  to  take  measures  against  Pausanias  upon 
no  better  information — so  imposing  was  still  his 
name  and  position.  But  though  some  few  Helots 
might  inform,  probably  many  others  both  gladly 
heard  the  proposition  and  faithfully  kept  the  secret : 
we  shall  find,  by  what  happened  a  few  years  after- 
wards, that  there  were  a  large  number  of  them  who 
had  their  spears  in  readiness  for  revolt.  Suspected 
as  Pausanias  was,  yet  by  the  fears  of  some  and  the 
connivance  of  others,  he  was  allowed  to  bring  his 
plans  to  the  very  brink  of  consummation ;  and  his 
last  letters  to  Artabazus\  intimating  that  he  was 
ready  for  action,  and  bespeaking  immediate  per- 
formance of  the  engagements  concerted  between  ^ 
them,  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  messenger. 
Sparta  was  saved  from  an  outbreak  of  the  most 
formidable  kind,  not  by  the  prudence  of  her  autho- 
rities, but  by  a  mere  accident — or  rather  by  the  fact 
that  Pausanias  was  not  only  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
but  also  base  and  cruel  in  his  private  relations. 

The  messenger  to  whom  these  last  letters  were  He  is  de- 
entrusted  was  a  native  of  Argilus  in  Thrace,  a  fa-  the  rev^ 
vourite  and  faithful  slave  of  Pausanias ;  once  con-  luvc^i*. 
nected  with  him  by  that  intimate  relation  which  ^^*Jf 
Grecian  manners  tolerated,  and  admitted  even  to  theEphon. 
the  full  confidence  of  his  treasonable  projects.     It 
was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  this  Argilian  to 
betray  his  master ;  but  on  receiving  the  letter  to 
carry,    he   recollected  with  some  uneasiness  that 
none  of  the  previous  messengers  had  ever  come 

*  Thucyd.  i.  132.   6  /xcXXcav  ras  TfXtvTalas  ^ao-iXct  (iria-ToXaf  irp6s 
*ApTd^a(ov  KOfiiflv,  ainjp  ^Apyikios,  &c. 
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back.  Accordingly  he  broke  the  seal  and  read  it, 
with  the  full  view  of  carrying  it  forward  to  its  des- 
tination if  he  found  nothing  inconsistent  with  his 
own  personal  safety  :  he  had  farther  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  counterfeit  his  master's  seal,  so  that  he 
could  easily  re-close  the  letter.  On  reading  it, 
he  found  his  suspicions  confirmed  by  an  express 
injunction  that  the  bearer  was  to  be  put  to  death — 
a  discovery  which  left  him  no  alternative  except  to 
deliver  it  to  the  Ephors.  But  those  magistrates, 
who  had  before  disbelieved  the  Helot  informers, 
still  refused  to  believe  even  the  confidential  slave 
with  his  master's  autograph  and  seal,  and  with  the 
full  account  besides,  which  doubtless  he  would 
communicate  at  the  same  time,  of  all  that  had  pre- 
viously passed  in  the  Persian  correspondence,  not 
omitting  copies  of  those  letters  between  Pausanias 
and  Xerxes  which  I  have  already  cited  from  Thucy- 
didSs — for  in  no  other  way  can  they  have  become 
public.  Partly  from  the  suspicion  which  in  anti- 
quity always  attached  to  the  testimony  of  slaves, 
except  when  it  was  obtained  under  the  pretended 
guarantee  of  torture — partly  from  the  peril  of  deal- 
ing with  so  exalted  a  criminal — the  Ephors  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  evidence  less  than  his  own 
speech  and  their  own  ears.  They  directed  the  Ar- 
gilian  slave  to  plant  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon,  near  Cape  Taenarus, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  double  tent  or  hut,  behind 
which  two  of  them  concealed  themselves.  Apprised 
of  this  unexpected  mark  of  alarm,  Pausanias  has- 
tened to  the  temple,  and  demanded  the  reason : 
upon  which  the  slave  disclosed  his  knowledge  of 
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the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  complained  bitterly 
that  after  long  and  faithful  service, — with  a  secrecy 
never  once  betrayed,  throughout  this  dangerous 
correspondence, — he  was  at  length  rewarded  with 
nothing  better  than  the  same  miserable  fate  which 
had  befallen  the  previous  messengers.  Pausanias, 
admitting  all  these  facts,  tried  to  appease  the  slave's 
disquietude,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  assurance  of 
safety  if  he  would  quit  the  sanctuary  ;  urging  him 
at  the  same  time  to  proceed  on  the  journey  forth - 
?dth,  in  order  that  the  schemes  in  progress  might 
not  be  retarded 

All  this  passed  within  the  hearing  of  the  concealed  Hi«  arrett 
Ephors  ;  who  at  length,  thoroughly  satisfied,  de-  — •tonc- 
termined  to  arrest  Pausanias  immediately  on  his  foroffended 
return   to  Sparta.     They  met   him  in  the  public  •^*^^«^- 
street,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Ath6n6  Chalkioe- 
kus  (or  of  the  Brazen  House) ;  but  as  they  came 
near,  either  their  menacing  looks,  or  a  significant 
nod  from  one  of  them,  revealed  to  this  guilty  man 
their  purpose  ;  and  he  fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple, 
which  was  so  near  that  he  reached  it  before  they 
could  overtake  him.    He  planted  himself  as  a  sup- 
pliant, far  more  hopeless  than  the  Argilian  slave 
whom  he  had  so  recently  talked  over  at  Taenarus, 
in  a  narrow-roofed  chamber  belonging  to  the  sacred 
building;  where  the  Ephors,  not  warranted  in  touch- 
ing him,  took  ofi*  the  roof,  built  up  the  doors,  and 
kept  watch  until  he  was  on  the  point  of  death  by 
starvation.    According  to  a  current  story^ — not  re- 
cognised by  Thucydidfis,  yet  consistent  with  Spar- 
tan manners — his  own  mother  was  the  person  who 

'  Diodor.  xi.  45  ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Pausan.  c.  5 ;  Polysen.  viii.  51. 
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placed  the  first  stone  to  build  up  the  door,  in  deep 
abhorrence  of  his  treason.    His  last  moments  being 
carefully  observed,  he  was  brought  away  just  in  time 
to  expire  without,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  desecration 
of  the  temple.     The  first  impulse  of  the  Ephors  was 
to  cast  his  body  into  the  ravine  or  hollow  called  the 
Kaeadas,  the  usual  place  of  punishment  for  crimi- 
nals :  probably  his   powerful  friends  averted  this 
disgrace,  and  he  was  buried  not  far  off,  until  some 
time  afterwards,  under  the  mandate  of  the  Delphian 
oracle,  his  body  was  exhumed  and  transported  to  the 
exact  spot  where  he  had  died.     Nor  was  the  oracle 
satisfied  even  with  this  re-interment :  pronouncing 
the  whole  proceeding  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  Athfinfi,  it  enjoined  that  two  bodies  should 
be  presented  to  her  as  an  atonement  for  the  one 
carried  away.     In  the  very  early  days  of  Greece — 
or  among  the  Carthaginians,  even  at  this  period — 
such  an  injunction  would  probably  have  produced 
the  slaughter  of  two  human  victims  :  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  Ath6n6,  or  Hikesius  the  tutelary  god 
of  suppliants,  was  supposed  to  be  satisfied  by  two 
brazen  statues  ;  not  however  without  some  attempts 
to  make  out  that  the  expiation  was  inadequate  ^ 
B^^ie;  Thus  perished  a  Greek  who  reached  the  pinnacle 

of  renown  simply  from  the  accidents  of  his  lofty 
descent  and  of  his  being  general  at  Platsea,  where 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  displayed  any  superior 
qualities.  His  treasonable  projects  implicated  and 
brought  to  disgrace  a  man  far  greater  than  himself 
— the  Athenian  Themistoklfis. 

The  chronology  of  this  important  period  is  not 

>  Thucyd.  i.  133,  134;  Pausanias,  iii.  17,  9. 
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SO  fully  known  as  to  enable  us  to  make  out  the  Thcmuto- 
precise  dates  of  particular  events ;  but  we  are  obliged  pr^TsSTn 
(in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  events  connected  {rcaso^?^ 
with  Themistoklfis,  whose  flight  to  Persia  is  tolera-  Pausamas. 
bly  well-marked  as  to  date)  to  admit  an  interval  of 
about  nine  years  between  the  retirement  of  Pausa- 
nias  from  his  command  at  Byzantium,  and  his  death. 
To  suppose  so  long  an  interval  engaged  in  treason- 
able correspondence,  is   perplexing;    and  we  can 
only  explain  it  to  ourselves  very  imperfectly  by  con- 
sidering that  the  Spartans  were  habitually  slow  in 
their  movements,  and  that   the  suspected  regent 
may  perhaps  have  communicated  with  partisans, 
real  or  expected,  in  many  parts  of  Greece.    Among 
those  whom  he  sought  to  enlist  as  accomplice  was 
Themistoklfis,  still  in  great  power — though,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  declining  power — at  Athens  :  and 
the  charge  of  collusion  with  the  Persians  connects 
itself  with  the  previous  movement  of  political  par- 
ties in  that  city. 

The  rivalry  of  Themistoklfis  and  Aristeidds  had  Position  of 
been  greatly  appeased  by  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  kiea  at 
which  had  imposed  upon  both  the  peremptory  ne-  ^^dcn^of 
cessity  of  cooperation  against  a  common  enemy,  ^^j^n^ 
Nor  was  it  apparently  resumed,  during  the  times  politics. 
which  immediately  succeeded   the   return  of  the 
Athenians  to  their  country  :  at  least  we  hear  of  both 
in  effective  service  and  in  prominent  posts.     The- 
mistoklSs  stands  forward  as  the  contriver  of  the 
city  walls  and  architect  of  Peirseus  :  AristeidSs  is 
commander  of  the  fleet  and  first  organiser  of  the 
confederacy  of  Delos.    Moreover  we  seem  to  detect 
a  change  in  the  character  of  the  latter  :  he  had 
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ceased  to  be  the  champion  of  Athenian  old-fashioned 
landed  interest,  against  ThemistoklSs  as  the  origi- 
nator of  the  maritime  innovations.  Those  innova- 
tions had  now,  since  the  battle  of  Salamis,  become 
an  established  fact ;  a  fact  of  overwhelming  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  and  character,  public  as 
well  as  private,  of  the  Athenians.  During  the 
exile  at  Salamis,  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  landed 
proprietor  or  artisan,  had  been  for  the  time  a 
seaman  :  and  the  anecdote  of  Kimon,  who  dedi- 
cated the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  the  acropolis  as  a 
token  that  he  was  about  to  pass  from  the  cavalry 
to  service  on  shipboard  \  is  a  type  of  that  change 
of  feeling  which  must  have  been  impressed  more 
or  less  upon  every  rich  man  in  Athens.  From 
henceforward  the  fleet  is  endeared  to  every  man  as 
the  grand  force,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the  state, 
in  which  character  all  the  political  leaders  agree  in 
accepting  it :  we  ought  to  add,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  change  was  attended  with  no  detriment 
either  to  the  land -force  or  to  the  landed  cultivation 
of  Attica,  both  of  which  will  be  found  to  acquire 
extraordinary  development  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  Still 
the  triremes,  and  the  men  who  manned  them  taken 
collectively,  were  now  the  determining  element  in 
the  state :  moreover  the  men  who  manned  them 
had  just  returned  from  Salamis,  fresh  from  a  scene 
of  trial  and  danger  and  from  a  harvest  of  victory, 
which  had  equalised  for  the  moment  all  Athenians 
as  sufferers,  as  combatants,  and  as  patriots.  Such 
predominance  of  the  maritime  impulse,  having  be- 

'  Plutarch^  Kimon,  c.  8. 
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come  pronounced  immediately  after  the  return  from 
Salamis,  was  farther  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
construction  and  fortification  of  the  Peiraeus — a 
new  maritime  Athens  as  large  as  the  old  inland 
city^as  well  as  by  the  unexpected  formation  of 
the  confederacy  at  Delos,  with  all  its  untried  pro- 
spects and  stimulating  duties. 

The  political  change  arising  from  hence  in  Athens  ^^^^^  ^f 
was  not  less  important  than  the  military.     "The  of  the  Per- 
maritime  multitude,  authors  of  the  victory  of  Sala-  uponAthc- 
mis  S"  and  instruments  of  the  new  vocation  of  SrJnti-*' 
Athens  as  head  of  the  Delian  confederacy,  appear  ™SiMto*^" 
now  ascendant  in  the  political  constitution  also;  democracy, 
not  in  any  way  as  a  separate  or  privileged  class, 
but  as  leavening  the  whole  mass,  strengthening  the 
democratical  sentiment,  and  protesting  against  all 
recognised  political   inequalities.     In  fact  during 
the  struggle  at  Salamis,  the  whole  city  of  Athens 
had  been  nothing  else  than  ''  a  maritime  multi- 
tude," among  which  the  proprietors  and  chief  men 
had  been  confounded,  until,  by  the  efforts  of  all, 
the  common  country  had  been  reconquered  :  nor 
was  it  likely  that  this  multitude,  after  a  trying  pe- 
riod of  forced  equality  during  which  political  privi- 
lege  had  been   effaced,  would  patiently  acquiesce 
in  the  full  restoration  of  such  privilege  at  home. 
We  see  by  the  active  political  sentiment  of  the 
German  people,  after  the  great  struggles  of  1813 
and  1814,  how  much  an  energetic  and  successful 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  3,  5.  Kal  ndkiv  6  vavriKds  ^^Xor,  y€v6fi€vos 
aiTios  rrjs  n€p\  ^cikafiiva  pIktis,  Ka\  dia  ravrrjs  rrjs  rfytfioviai  Kcti  dm  n^v 
Korh  Odkaaaav  dvvafup,  r^v  djjfJLOKpaTiap  la^pmpap  iitoii)(r€v, 

*0  pavTiKoi  l&x^oi  (Thucyd.  viii.  72  and  p<U9im). 
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military  eflfort  of  the  people  at  large,  blended  with 
endurance  of  serious  hardship,  tends  to  stimulate 
the  sense  of  political  dignity  and  the  demand  for 
developed  citizenship  :  and  if  this  be  the  tendency 
even  among  a  people  habitually  passive  on  such 
subjects,  much  more  was  it  to  be  expected  in  the 
Athenian  population,  who  had  gone  through  a  pre- 
vious training  of  near  thirty  years  under  the  demo- 
cracy of  KleisthenSs.  At  the  time  when  that 
constitution  was  first  established*,  it  was  perhaps 
the  most  democratical  in  Greece :  it  had  worked 
extremely  well  and  had  diffused  among  the  people 
a  sentiment  favourable  to  equal  citizenship  and  un- 
friendly to  avowed  privilege:  so  that  the  impres- 
sions made  by  the  struggle  at  Salamis  found  the 
popular  mind  prepared  to  receive  them.  Early 
after  the  return  to  Attica,  the  Kleisthenean  con- 
stitution was  enlarged  as  respects  eligibility  to  the 
Alteration  magistracy.  According  to  that  constitution,  the 
Bthenean  *'  fourth  or  last  class  on  the  Solonian  census,  inclu- 
TOMti^uuon  jj^g  jj^g  considerable  majority  of  the  freemen,  were 

ou"cxcepl  ^^^  admissible  to  offices  of  state,  though  they  pos- 
tion  are       scsscd  votcs  in  commou  with  the  rest :  no  person 

rendered 

politically  was  eligible  to  be  a  magistrate  unless  he  belonged 
to  office:  to  one  of  the  three  higher  classes.  This  restriction 
v^"^ri-  was  now  annulled,  and  eligibility  extended  to  all 
ei^*^f  ^^®  citizens.  We  may  appreciate  the  strength  of 
magistrates  feeling  with  which  such  reform  was  demanded,  when 
sortition  or  we  find  that  it  was  proposed  by  Aristeid^s  ;  a  man 
^rawing  y  ^j^^  rcvcrsc  of  what  is  called  a  demagogue,  and  a 

strenuous  friend  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution. 

^  For  the  constitution  of  Kleisthen^s,  see  vol.  iv.  of  this  History, 
ch.  xxxi.  p.  190  teqq. 
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No  political  system  would  work,  after  the  Persian 
war,  which  formally  excluded  **  the  maritime  mul- 
titude" from  holding  magistracy.  I  rather  imagine 
(as  has  been  stated  in  the  previous  volume)  that 
election  of  magistrates  was  still  retained,  and  not 
exchanged  for  drawing  lots  until  a  certain  time, 
though  not  a  long  time,  afterwards.  That  which 
the  public  sentiment  first  demanded  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  equal  and  open  principle :  after  a  cer- 
tain length  of  experience  it  was  found  that  poor 
men,  though  legally  qualified  to  be  chosen,  were  in 
point  of  fact  rarely  chosen  :  then  came  the  lot,  to 
give  them  an  equal  chance  with  the  rich.  The 
principle  of  sortition  or  choice  by  lot,  was  never 
applied  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  to  all  offices  at 
Athens — never  for  example  to  the  StratSgi  or  Ge- 
nerals, whose  functions  were  more  grave  and  re- 
sponsible than  those  of  any  other  person  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  and  who  always  continued  to 
be  elected  by  show  of  hands. 

In  the  new  position  into  which  Athens  was  now  increase  of 
thrown,  with  so  great  an  extension  of  what  maybe  of  the 
termed  her  foreign  relations,  and  with  a  confede-  aiten^^ 
racy  which  imposed  the  necessity  of  distant  mill-  S)S  wd*'" 
tary  service,  the  functions  of  the  Strat6gi  naturally  ^"^"jja" 
tended  to  become  both  more  absorbing  and  com-  portanoe  of 
plicated ;  while  the   civil   administration  became  chons. 
more  troublesome,  if  not  more  difficult,  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  city  and  the  still  greater  en- 
largement of  Peiraeus — leading  to  an  increase  of 
town  population,  and  especially  to  an  increase  of 
the  metics  or  resident  non-freemen.     And  it  was 
probably  about  this  period ,  during  the  years  imme- 

2b2 
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diately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Salamis, — when  the 
force  of  old  habit  and  tradition  had  been  partially 
enfeebled  by  so  many  stirring  novelties, — that  the 
Archons  were  withdrawn  altogether  from  political 
and  military  duties,  and  confined  to  civil  or  judicial 
administration.     At  the  battle  of  Marathon,   the 
Polemarch  is  a  military  commander,  president  of 
the  ten  Stratfigi  * :  we  know  him  afterwards  only  as 
a  civil  magistrate,  administering  justice  to  the  me- 
tics  or  non-freemen,  while  the  Stratfigi  perform  mi- 
litary duties  without  him.     I  conceive  that  this  al- 
teration, indicating  as  it  does  a  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Archons  generally,  must  have  taken 
place  at  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached' — a 
time  when  the  Athenian  establishments  on  all  sides 
required  a  more  elaborate  distribution  of  function- 
aries.     The    distribution   of   so   many  Athenian 
boards  of  functionaries,  part  to  do  duty  in  the  city, 
and  part  in  the  Peiraeus,  cannot  have  commenced 
until  after  this  period,  when  Peiraeus  had  been  raised 
by  Themistoklfis  to  the  dignity  of  town,  fortress, 
Admini-      and  statc-harbour.  Such  boards  were  the  Astynomi 
Athens  en-  and  Agorauomi,  who  maintained  the  police  of  streets 
^25^^5.    and  markets — the  Metronomi,  who  watched  over 
«p»^tod    weights  and  measures — the  Sitophylakes,  who  car- 
T^^^^"  ried  into  effect  various  state  regulations  respecting 
tween         the  custody  and  sale  of  corn — with  various  others 
Peineos.      who  acted  not  less  in  Peiraeus  than  in  the  city^ 

*  Herodot.  vi.  109. 

'  Aristotel.  IloXtrcuSp  Fragm.  xlvii.  ed.  Neumann ;  Harpokration, 
V.  Uo\€fiapxos ;  Pollux,  viii.  91 :  compare  Meier  und  Schoroann,  Der 
Attlsche  Prozese,  ch.  ii.  p.  50  seqq, 

■  See  Aristotel.  noXircMav  Fragm.  ii.  v.  xxiii.  xxxviii.  1.  ed.  Neu- 
mann ;  Schomann,  Antiqq.  Jur.  Publ.  Grsec.  c.  xli.  xlii.  xliii. 
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We  may  presume  that  each  of  these  boards  was 
originally  created  as  the  exigency  appeared  to  call 
for  it,  at  a  period  later  than  that  which  we  have 
now  reached,  most  of  these  duties  of  detail  having 
been  at  first  discharged  by  the  Archons,  and  after- 
wards  (when  these  latter  became  too  full  of  occu- 
pation) confided  to  separate  administrators.  The 
special  and  important  change  which  characterised 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  was,  the  more  accurate  line  drawn  between 
the  Archons  and  the  Stratfigi ;  assigning  the  foreign 
and  military  department  entirely  to  the  Stratfigi, 
and  rendering  the  Archons  purely  civil  magistrates, 
— administrative  as  well  as  judicial ;  while  the  first 
creation  of  the  separate  boards  above-named  was 
probably  an  ulterior  enlargement,  arising  out  of 
increase  of  population,  power,  and  trade,  between 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  It  was  by 
some  such  steps  that  the  Athenian  administration 
gradually  attained  that  complete  development  which 
it  exhibits  in  practice  during  the  century  from  the 
Peloponnesian  war  downward,  to  which  nearly  all 
our  positive  and  direct  information  relates. 

With  this  expansion  both  of  democratical  feeling  PoUticai 
and  of  military  activity  at  Athens,  Aristeid^s  ap-  precuiou 
pears  to  have  sympathized  ;  and  the  popularity  thus  ^JSLtl 
ensured  to  him,  probably  heightened  by  some  re-  J^^^^^J" 
gret  for  his  previous  ostracism ,  was  calculated  to  •g^Mt  him 

— Kimon, 

acquire  permanence  from  his  straightforward  and  Aikmaon, 
incorruptible  character,  now  brought  into  strong  lubmtyto 
relief  from  his  function  as  assessor  to  the  new  De-  ^J^on. 
lian  confederacy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ascend- 
ency of  Themistoklfis,  though  so  often  exalted  by 


r:«:!  :p  raazcs-  "Yakt  n. 


rcii2§  zzd  dsiin^,  as  well 
ct  hj&  fob&c  reoommeiida- 
:^rerthrj?wTi  by  his  duplicity  of 
TT^crrcfptted  thirst  for  money.  New 
oppocects  gfCJTt^  xq>  against  him,  moi 
sympothiaBZ  with  Ansteid£&  and  fu*  more  violent 
in  their  antipathy  than  Arkteid&s  himsdf.  Of  these 
the  chief  were  Kimon  &  son  of  \filtiaites'  and  Alk- 
nueon :  moreorer  it  seems  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
though  full  of  esteem  for  Themistokl£s  inmiediately 
after  the  battle  of  Salanus,  had  now  become  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  him — a  change  which  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  from  fais  stratagem  respecting 
the  fortifications  of  Athens,  and  his  subsequent 
ambitious  projects  in  reference  to  the  Peiraeus. 
The  Lacedaemonian  influence,  then  not  inconsider- 
able in  Athens,  was  employed  to  second  the  politi- 
cal combinations  against  him^  He  is  said  to  have 
given  ofience  by  manifestations  of  personal  vanity 
— ^by  continual  boasting  of  his  great  services  to  the 
state,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  private  chapel,  close 
to  his  own  house,  in  honour  of  Artemis  Aristobuld, 
or  Artemis  of  admirable  counsel ;  just  as  Pausanias 
had  irritated  the  Lacedaemonians  by  inscribing  his 
own  single  name  on  the  Delphian  tripod,  and  as 
the  friends  of  Aristeidfis  had  displeased  the  Athe- 
nians  by  endless  encomiums  upon  his  justice*.  But 
the  main  cause  of  his  discredit  was,  the  prostitution 
of  his  great  influence  for  arbitrary  and  corrupt  pur- 
poses.    In  the  unsettled  condition  of  so  many  dif- 

'  l*lutarch,  Kimon.  c.  16  ;  Scholion  2,  ad  Aristophan.  Equit.  84. 
■  Plutarch  (Thcmistokl^s,  c.  22 ;  Kimon,  c.  5-8  ;  Ariateid^s,  c.  25) ; 
Diodorus,  xi.  54. 
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ferent  Grecian  communities,  recently  emancipated 
from  Persia,  when  there  was  past  misrule  to  avenge, 
wrong-doers  to  be  deposed  and  perhaps  punished, 
exiles  to  be  restored,  and  all  the  disturbance  and 
suspicions  accompanying  so  great  a  change  of  po- 
litical condition  as  well  as  of  foreign  policy — the 
influence  of  the  leading  men  at  Athens  must  have 
been  great  in  determining  the  treatment  of  parti- 
cular individuals.  Themistokl^s,  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  Athenian  squadron  and  sailing  among  the 
islands,  partly  for  the  purposes  of  war  against  Per- 
sia, partly  for  organising  the  new  confederacy — is 
affirmed  to  have  accepted  bribes  without  scruple, 
for  executing  sentences  just  and  unjust — restoring 
some  citizens,  expelling  others,  and  even  putting 
some  to  death.  We  learn  this  from  a  friend  and 
guest  of  Themistoklfis — the  poet  Timokreon  of  la- 
lysus  in  Rhodes,  who  had  expected  his  own  resto- 
ration from  the  Athenian  commander,  but  found 
that  it  was  thwarted  by  a  bribe  of  three  talents 
from  his  opponents ;  so  that  he  was  still  kept  in 
exile  on  the  charge  of  medism.  The  assertions  of 
Timokreon,  personally  incensed  on  this  ground 
against  Themistoklds,  are  doubtless  to  be  considered 
as  passionate  and  exaggerated  :  nevertheless  they 
are  a  valuable  memorial  of  the  feelings  of  the  time, 
and  are  far  too  much  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  this  eminent  man  to  allow  of  our  dis- 
believing them  entirely.  Timokreon  is  as  emphatic 
in  his  admiration  of  AristeidSs  as  in  his  censure  of 
Themistoklfis,  whom  he  denounces  as  *'  a  lying  and 
unjust  traitor ^" 

*  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  21. 
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Themisto-  Such  conduct  as  that  described  by  this  new  Ar- 
charged  chilochus,  even  making  every  allowance  for  exag- 
cepting"  geration,  must  have  caused  Themistoklfis  to  be  both 
bnb«ifrom  lifted  and  feared  among  the  insular  allies,  whose 
acquitted     opinion  was  now  of  considerable  importance  to  the 

at  Athens.       ...  *      •     -i  •     i 

Athenians.  A  similar  sentiment  grew  up  partially 
against  him  in  Athens  itself,  and  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  suspicions  of  treasonable  in- 
clinations towards  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians 
could  offer  the  highest  bribes,  a  man  open  to  cor- 
ruption might  naturally  be  suspected  of  inclinations 
towards  their  cause  ;  and  if  ThemistoklSs  had  ren- 
dered pre-eminent  service  against  them,  so  also  had 
Pausanias,  whose  conduct  had  undergone  so  fatal 
a  change  for  the  worse.  It  was  the  treason  of  Pau- 
sanias— suspected  and  believed  against  him  by  the 
Athenians  even  when  he  was  in  command  at  By- 
zantium, though  not  proved  against  him  at  Sparta 
until  long  afterwards — which  first  seems  to  have 
raised  the  presumption  of  medism  against  Themi- 
stoklSs  also,  when  combined  with  the  corrupt  pro- 
ceedings which  stained  his  public  conduct :  we 
must  recollect  also,  that  Themistoklfis  had  given 
some  colour  to  these  presumptions  even  by  the 
stratagems  in  reference  to  Xerxes,  which  wore  a 
double-faced  aspect,  capable  of  being  construed 
either  in  a  Persian  or  in  a  Grecian  sense.  The  La- 
cedaemonians, hostile  to  Themistokl^s  since  the 
time  when  he  had  outwitted  them  respecting  the 
walls  of  Athens, — and  fearing  him  also  as  a  sup- 
posed accomplice  of  the  suspected  Pausanias — 
procured  the  charge  o{  medism  to  be  preferred 
against  him  at  Athens ;  by  secret  instigations,  and  as 
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it  is  said  by  bribes,  to  his  political  opponents*.  But 
no  satisfactory  proof  could  be  furnished  of  the  ac- 
cusation, which  Themistokl^s  himself  strenuously 
denied,  not  without  emphatic  appeals  to  his  illus- 
trious services.  In  spite  of  violent  invectives  against 
him  from  Alkmaeon  and  Kimon,  tempered  indeed 
by  a  generous  moderation  on  the  part  of  Aristeidfis*, 
his  defence  was  successful.  He  carried  the  people 
with  him  and  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  Nor 
was  he  merely  acquitted,  but  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  a  re-action  took  place  in  his  favour :  his 
splendid  qualities  and  exploits  were  brought  im- 
pressively before  the  public  mind,  and  he  seemed  for 
the  time  to  acquire  greater  ascendency  than  ever®. 

^  This  accusation  of  treason  brought  against  Themistoklds  at  Athens, 
prior  to  his  ostracism,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lacedaemonians — is 
mentioned  by  Diodonis  (xi.  54).  ThucydidSs  and  Plutarch  take  notice 
only  of  the  second  accusation,  qfter  his  ostracism.  But  Diodorus  has 
made  his  narrative  confused,  by  supposing  the  first  accusation  preferred 
at  Athens  to  have  come  after  the  full  detection  of  Pausanias  and  expo- 
sure of  his  correspondence  ;  whereas  these  latter  events,  coming  after 
the  first  accusation,  supplied  new  proofs  before  unknown,  and  thus 
brought  on  the  second,  after  Themistoklds  had  been  ostracised.  But 
Diodorus  has  preserved  to  us  the  important  notice  of  this  first  accusa- 
tion at  Athens,  followed  by  trial,  acquittal,  and  temporary  glorification 
of  Themistokl^ — and  preceding  his  ostracism. 

The  indictment  stated  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  preferred  against 
Themistokl^  by  Le6botas  son  of  Alkmaeon,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Spartans,  probably  relates  to  the  first  accusation  at  which  Themisto- 
kles  was  acquitted.  For  when  ThemistoklSs  was  arraigned  after  the 
discovery  of  Pausanias,  he  did  not  choose  to  stay,  nor  was  there  any 
actual  trial :  it  is  not  therefore  likely  that  the  name  of  the  accuser 
would  be  preserved — *0  di  ypaylrafjL€Pos  avT6v  npo^aias  A€Ci>^6rr}s  ^v 
*AXKfxaitapos,  afxa  awetrcuTta>fi€v<ov  t&p  InapnarSiv  (Plutarch,  Themist. 
c.  23). 

Compare  the  second  Scholion  on  Aristophan.  Ekjuit.  84,  and  Ari- 
steidds,  Orat.  xlvi.  'YTrcp  rSav  Tfrrdptov  (vol.  ii.  p.  318,  ed.  Dindorf, 
p.  243,  Jebb). 

•  Plutarch,  Aristeid^s,  c.  25. 

*  Diodor.  xi.  54.  rort  fiiv  dirf<f}vy€  rrfy  r^s  irpodoaias  KpiaiV  dio  koi 
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Increased         Such  a  charge,  and  such  a  failure,  must  have  ex- 
o?feudrbe-  asperated  to  the  utmost  the  animosity  between  him 
wrSia^"^    and  his  chief  opponents — Aristeid^s,  Kimon,  Alk- 
uticai         maeon,  and  others ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  they 
this  acquit,  wcrc  auxious  to  get  rid  of  him  by  ostracism.     In  ex- 
osteacised?  plaining  this  peculiar  process,  I  have  already  stated 
that  it  could  never  be  raised  against  any  one  indi- 
vidual separately  and  ostensibly — and  that  it  could 
never  be  brought  into  operation  at  all,  unless  its 
necessity  were  made  clear,  not  merely  to  violent 
party  men,  but  also  to  the  assembled  senate  and 
people,  including  of  course  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  more  moderate  citizens.     We  may  well 
conceive  that  the  conjuncture  was  deemed  by  many 
dispassionate  Athenians  well-suited  for  the  tutelary 
intervention  of  ostracism,  the  express  benefit  of 
which  consisted  in  its  separating  political  opponents 
when  the  antipathy  between  them  threatened  to 
push  one  or  the  other  into  extra-constitutional  pro- 
ceedings— especially  when  one  of  those  parties  was 
Themis toklSs,  a  man  alike  vast  in  his  abilities  and 
unscrupulous  in  his  morality.     Probably  also  there 
were  not  a  few  who  wished  to  revenge  the  previous 
ostracism  of  AristeidSs :  and  lastly,  the  friends  of 
ThemistoklSs  himself,  elate  with  his  acquittal  and 
his  seeming  augmented  popularity,  might  indulge 
hopes  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  would  turn  out  in 
his  favour,  and  remove  one  or  other  of  his  chief 
political  opponents.     From  all  these  circumstances 
we  learn  without  astonishment,  that  a  vote  of  ostra- 

t6  fifv  trpSnTov  fierh  r^v  arroKvo'iv  fieyas  ^v  iraph.  roTr  *AOrjvaiois'  rjyarrav 
yhp  avT^p  dia<l>€p6vTciis  ol  ttoXItcu'  fi€Ta  dc  ravra,  ol  fiiv,  <f>o^rjd€irr€s 
avTov  T^v  v7r€pfio\^v,  ol  d(,  <f)Bovr)(ravT€i  rfj  d6(rf,  tSv  fiiv  €V€py(<n^v 
€nf\d0ovTOf  TTju  di  i(r\vp  kqi  to  (fipoinjfia  rarrtivovv  ccrrrcvdoj'. 
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cism  was  soon  after  resorted  to.     It  ended  in  the 
temporary  banishment  of  Themistokl^s. 

He  retired  into  exile,  and  was  residing  at  Argos,  b.c.  471. 
whither  he  carried  a  considerable  property,  yet  oc-  banishment 
casionaUy  visiting  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus'-  So7;,e 
when  the  exposure  and  death  of  Pausanias,  together  Lacedaemo- 

*  '       o  mans  prefer 

with  the  discovery  of  his  correspondence,  took  place  » charge  of 

o.  Ai-  -1  iT,   treason 

at  Sparta.  Among  this  correspondence  were  found  againsthim. 
proofs,  which  Thucydides  seems  to  have  considered 
as  real  and  suflScient,  of  the  privity  of  Themistoklfis. 
According  to  Ephorus  and  others,  he  is  admitted  to 
have  been  solicited  by  Pausanias,  and  to  have 
known  his  plans — ^but  to  have  kept  them  secret 
while  refusing  to  co-operate  in  them*— but  probably 
after  his  exile  he  took  a  more  decided  share  in  them 
than  before ;  being  well-placed  for  that  purpose 
at  Argos,  a  city  not  only  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  but 
strongly  believed  to  have  been  in  collusion  with 
Xerxes  at  his  invasion  of  Greece.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Athens  publicly  to 

*  Thacyd.  i.  137*  ^Bf  yap  avr^  vorcpov  ck  re  *AOrjvS>v  irapk  rov 
<t>ik<av,  Koi  €$''Apycvs  S,  virefcxetro,  &c. 

I  follow  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in  considering  the  year  471  b.c.  to  be  the 
date  of  the  ostracism  of  Therajstoitlds.  It  may  probably  be  so,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  positively  to  contradict  it :  but  I  think  Mr.  Clinton 
states  it  too  confidently,  as  he  admits  that  Diodorus  includes,  in  the  chap- 
ters which  he  devotes  to  one  archon,  events  which  must  have  happened 
in  several  different  years  (see  Fast.  Hellen.  b.c.  471;. 

Ailer  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Pausanias  in  478  b.c, 
we  have  no  one  date  at  once  certain  and  accurate,  until  we  come  to  the 
death  of  Xerxes,  where  Diodorus  is  confirmed  by  the  Canon  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  B.C.  465.  This  last  event  determines  by  close  approxima- 
tion and  inference,  the  flight  of  ThemistoklSs,  the  siege  of  Naxos,  and 
the  death  of  Pausanias  :  for  the  other  events  of  this  period,  we  are 
reduced  to  a  more  vague  approximation,  and  can  ascertain  little  beyond 
their  order  of  succession. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  135  ;  Ephorus  ap.  Plutarch,  de  Malign.  Herodoti,  c.  5, 
p.  855  ;  Diodor.  xi.  54  ;  Plutarch,  Theraist.  c.  23. 
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prefer  a  formal  charge  of  treason  against  him,  and 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  trying  him  as  a  Pan-hel- 
lenic  criminal  before  the  synod  of  the  allies  as- 
sembled at  Sparta  ^  Whether  this  latter  request 
would  have  been  granted,  or  whether  Themistoklfis 
would  have  been  tried  at  Athens,  we  cannot  tell  : 

B.C.  466.      for  no  sooner  was  he  apprised  that  joint  envoys  from 
Sparta  and  Athens  had  been  despatched  to  arrest 

Flight  and    him,  than  he  fled  forthwith  from  Argos  to  Korkyra. 

of  Thcmi.  The  inhabitants  of  that  island,  though  owing  grati- 
tude to  him  and  favourably  disposed,  could  not 
venture  to  protect  him  against  the  two  most  power- 
ful states  in  Greece,  but  sent  him  to  the  neighbour- 
ing continent.  Here  however,  being  still  tracked 
and  followed  by  the  envoys,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
protection  from  a  man  whom  he  had  formerly 
thwarted  in  a  demand  at  Athens,  and  who  had  be- 
come his  personal  enemy — Admfitus  king  of  the 
Molossians.  Fortunately  for  him,  at  the  moment 
when  he  arrived,  Admfitus  was  not  at  home  ;  and 
Themistokl^s,  becoming  a  suppliant  to  his  wife, 
conciliated  her  sympathy  so  entirely,  that  she  placed 
her  child  in  his  arms  and  planted  him  at  the  hearth 
in  the  full  solemnity  of  supplication  to  soften  her 
husband.  As  soon  as  Admfitus  returned,  Themi- 
stokl^s  revealed  his  name,  his  pursuers,  and  his 
danger — entreating  protection  as  a  helpless  sup- 
pliant in  the  last  extremity.  He  appealed  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Epirotic  prince  not  to  take  re- 
venge on  a  man  now  defenceless,  for  offence  given 
under  such  very  different  circumstances  ;  and  for 
an  offence  too,  after  all,  not  of  capital  moment, 
while  the  protection  now  entreated  was  to  the  sup- 

*  Diodor.  xi.  55. 
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pliant  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  Adm^tus  raised 
him  up  from  the  hearth  with  the  child  in  his  arms 
— an  evidence  that  he  accepted  the  appeal  and  en- 
gaged to  protect  him  ;  refusing  to  give  him  up  to 
the  envoys,  and  at  last  only  sending  him  away  on 
the  expression  of  his  own  wish  to  visit  the  king  of 
Persia.  Two  Macedonian  guides  conducted  him 
across  the  mountains  to  Pydna  in  the  Thermaic 
gulf,  where  he  found  a  merchant-ship  about  to  set 
sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  took  a  pas- 
sage on  board  ;  neither  the  master  nor  the  crew 
knowing  his  name.  An  untoward  storm  drove  the 
vessel  to  the  island  of  Naxos,  at  that  moment  be- 
sieged by  an  Athenian  armament :  had  he  been 
forced  to  land  there,  he  would  of  course  have  been 
recognised  and  seized,  but  his  wonted  subtlety  did 
not  desert  him.  Having  communicated  both  his 
name  and  the  peril  which  awaited  him,  he  conjured 
the  master  of  the  ship  to  assist  in  saving  him,  and 
not  to  suffer  any  one  of  the  crew  to  land  ;  menacing 
that  if  by  any  accident  he  were  discovered,  he  would 
bring  the  master  to  ruin  along  with  himself,  by  re- 
presenting him  as  an  accomplice  induced  by  money 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  Themistokl^s :  on  the 
other  hand,  in  case  of  safety,  he  promised  a  large 
reward.  Such  promises  and  threats  weighed  with 
the  master,  who  controlled  his  crew,  and  forced 
them  to  beat  about  during  a  day  and  a  night  off 
the  coast,  without  seeking  to  land.  After  that  dan- 
gerous interval,  the  storm  abated,  and  the  ship 
reached  Ephesus  in  safety*. 

'  ITiucyd.  i.  137.   Cornelius  Nepos  (Themist.  c.  8)  for  the  most  part 
follows  ThucydidSs,  and  professes  to  do  so  ;  yet  he  is  not  very  accurate, 
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ki^t"^        Thus  did  Themistoklfis,  after  a  series  of  perils, 
over  to       find  himself  safe  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  ^geao. 
teeks  refuge  At  Athens  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  his 
Persian*      property  confiscated  :  nevertheless  (as  it  frequently 
^^^'         happened  in  cases  of  confiscation),  his  friends  se- 
creted a  considerable  sum,  and  sent  it  over  to  him 
in  Asia,  together  with  the  money  which  he  had  left 
at  Argos  ;  so  that  he  was  thus  enabled  liberally  to 
reward  the  ship-captain  who  had  preserved  him. 
With  all  this  deduction,  the  property  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  a  character  not  susceptible  of  concealment, 
and  which  was  therefore  actually  seized,  was  found 
to  amount  to  eighty  talents,  according  to  Theophras- 
tus — to  100  talents,  according  to  Theopompus.     In 
contrast  with  this  large  sum,  it  is  melancholy  to  learn 
that  he  had  begun  his  political  career  with  a  property 
not  greater  than  three  talents  ^     The  poverty  of 
Aristeidds  at  the  end  of  his  life  presents  an  im- 
pressive contrast  to  the  enrichment  of  his  rival. 
^utthe         ^^^  escape  of  Themistokl^s,  and  his  adventures 
rt^ouM      in  Persia,  appear  to  have  formed  a  favourite  theme 

between  the  *^ 

Persian  for  the  faucy  and  exaggeration  of  authors  a  century 
Themu  aftcrwards :  we  have  thus  many  anecdotes  which 
contradict  either  directly  or  by  implication  the 
simple  narrative  of  Thucydidfis.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  at  the  moment  when  he  was  running  away 
from  the  Greeks,  the  Persian  king  also  had  pro- 

especially  about  the  relations  between  ThemistoklSs  and  AdmStus. 
Diodonis  (xi.  56)  seems  to  follow  chiefiy  other  guides :  also  to  a  great 
extent  Plutarch  (Themist.  c.  24-26).  There  were  evidently  different 
accounts  of  his  voyage,  which  represented  him  as  reaching,  not  Ephesus, 
but  the  ^olic  Kym6.     Diodorus  does  not  notice  his  voyage  by  sea. 

'  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  25;  also  Kritias  ap.  i£Iian.  V.  H.  x.  17: 
compare  Herodot.  viii.  12. 
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claimed  a  reward  of  200  talents  for  his  head,  and 
that  some  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Asia  were  watch- 
ing to  take  him  for  this  reward  :  that  he  was  forced 
to  conceal  himself  strictly  near  the  coast,  until 
means  were  found  to  send  him  up  to  Susa  in  a 
closed  litter,  under  pretence  that  it  was  a  woman 
for  the  king's  harem :  that  MandanS,  sister  of 
Xerxes,  insisted  upon  having  him  delivered  up  to 
her  as  an  expiation  for  the  loss  of  her  son  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis  :  that  he  learnt  Persian  so  well^ 
and  discoursed  in  it  so  eloquently,  as  to  procure 
for  himself  an  acquittal  from  the  Persian  judges, 
when  put  upon  his  trial  through  the  importunity 
of  MandanS  :  that  the  officers  of  the  king's  house- 
hold at  Susa,  and  the  satraps  in  his  way  back, 
threatened  him  with  still  farther  perils:  that  he 
was  admitted  to  see  the  king  in  person,  after  ha- 
ving received  a  lecture  from  the  chamberlain  on 
the  indispensable  duty  of  falling  down  before  him 
to  do  homage,  &c.,  with  several  other  uncertified 
details  S  which  make  us  value  more  highly  the  nar- 
rative of  ThucydidSs.  Indeed  Ephorus,  Deind, 
Kleitarchus,  and  Herakleid^s,  from  whom  these 
anecdotes  appear  mostly  to  be  derived,  even  affirmed 
that  ThemistoklSs  had  found  Xerxes  himself  alive 
and  seen  him :  whereas  Thucydid^s  and  Charon,  the 
two  contemporary  authors  (for  the  former  is  nearly 
contemporary),  asserted  that  he  had  found  Xerxes 
recently  dead,  and  his  son  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne. 

According  to  Thucydid^s,  the  eminent  exile  does  Real  treat- 
not  seem  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  least  danger  Thcmu 
in  Persia.   He  presented  himself  as  a  deserter  from  p^J^  *° 

*  Diodor.  xi.  56  ;  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  24-30. 
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Greece,   and  was  accepted  as  such  :    moreover — 
what  is  more  strange,  though  it  seems  true — he  was 
received  as  an  actual  benefactor  of   the    Persian 
king,  and  a  suflferer  from  the  Greeks  on  account  of 
such  dispositions — in  consequence  of  his  communi- 
cations made   to  Xerxes   respecting  the  intended 
retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Salamis,  and  respecting 
the  contemplated  destruction  of  the  Hellespontine 
bridge.     He  was  conducted  by  some  Persians  on 
the  coast  up  to  Susa,  where  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  king  couched  in  the  following  terms,  such  as 
probably  no  modern  European  king  would  tolerate 
except  from  a  quaker:  '*  I  Themistokl^s,  am  come 
to  thee,  having  done  to  thy  house  more  mischief 
than  any  other  Greek,  as  long  as  I  was  compelled  in 
my  own  defence  to  resist  the  attack  of  thy  father 
— but  having  also  done  him  yet  greater  good,  when 
I  could  do  so  with  safety  to  myself,  and  when  his 
retreat  was  endangered.     Reward  is  yet  owing  to 
me  for  my  past  service :  moreover,  I  am  now  here, 
chased  away  by  the  Greeks  in  consequence  of  my 
attachment  to  theeS  but  able  still  to  serve  thee 
with  great  eflfect.     I  wish  to  wait  a  year,  and  then  to 
come  before  thee  in  person  to  explain  my  views." 
Whether  the  Persian  interpreters,  who  read  this 
letter  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  exactly  rendered 
its  brief  and  direct  expression,  we  cannot  say.    But 
it  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him,  combined 

*  "  Proditionem  uUrd  imputabant  (says  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  60,  re- 
specting Paullinus  and  Proculus,  the  generals  of  the  army  of  Otho, 
when  they  surrendered  to  Vitellius  after  the  defeat  at  Bebriacum), 
spatium  longi  ante  proelium  itineris,  fatigationem  Othonianorum,  per- 
mixtum  vehiculis  agmen,  ac  pleraque  fortuita  fraudi  8u<b  asngnantes, 
— Et  Vitellius  credidit  de  perfidift,  et  fraudem  absolvit." 
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with  the  previous  reputation  of  the  writer — and  he 
willingly  granted  the  prayer  for  delay  :  though  we 
shall  not  readily  believe  that  he  was  so  transported 
as  to  show  his  joy  by  immediate  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  by  an  unusual  measure  of  convivial  indul- 
gence, and  by  crying  out  thrice  in  his  sleep,  **I 
have  got  Themistokl^s  the  Athenian  '' — as  some  of 
Plutarch's  authors  informed  him^  In  the  course  of 
the  year  granted,  Themistokl^s  had  learnt  so  much 
of  the  Persian  language  and  customs  as  to  be  able 
to  communicate  personally  with  the  king,  and  ac- 
quire his  confidence :  no  Greek  (says  Thucydidfis) 
had  ever  before  attained  such  a  commanding  in- 
fluence and  position  at  the  Persian  court.  His  in- 
genuity was  now  displayed  in  laying  out  schemes 
for  the  subjugation  of  Greece  to  Persia,  which  were 
eminently  captivating  to  the  monarch,  who  re- 
warded him  with  a  Persian  wife  and  large  pre- 
sents, sending  him  down  to  Magnesia  on  the  Mae- 
ander  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Ionia.  The  revenues 
of  the  district  round  that  town,  amounting  to  the 
large  sum  of  fifty  talents  yearly,  were  assigned  to 
him  for  bread :  those  of  the  neighbouring  sea-port 
of  Myus,  for  articles  of  condiment  to  his  bread, 
which  was  always  accounted  the  main  nourishment : 
those  of  Lampsakus  on  the  Hellespont,  for  wine  *. 

'  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  28. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  138  ;  Diodor.  xi.  57.  Besides  the  three  above-named 
places,  NeanthSs  and  Phanias  described  the  grant  as  being  still  fuller 
and  more  specific :  they  stated  that  Perkdt^  was  granted  to  Themisto- 
klSs  for  bedding,  and  PalseskSpsis  for  clothing  (Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  29; 
Athenseus,  i.  p.  29)- 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  form  of  grants  from  the  Per- 
sian and  Egyptian  kings,  to  their  queens,  relatives,  or  friends — a  grant 
nominally  to  supply  some  particular  want  or  taste :  see  Dr.  Arnold's 

VOL.  V.  2  c 
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Not  knowing  the  amount  of  these  two  latter  items, 
we  cannot  determine  how  much  revenue  Themisto- 
kl6s  received  altogether ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
judging  from  the  revenues  of  Magnesia  alone,  that 
he  was  a  great  pecuniary  gainer  by  his  change  of 
country.     After  having  visited   various   parts   of 
Asia^  he  lived  for  a  certain  time  at  Magnesia,  in 
which  place  his  family  joined  him  from  Athens. 
Large  re-     How  long  his  residence  at  Magnesia  lasted,  we  do 
JJ^^^  not  know,  but  seemingly  long  enough  to  acquire 
dauh  at      ^^^al  estimation  and  leave  mementos  behind  him. 
Magnesia..   He  at  length  died  of  sickness,  when  sixty-five  years 
old,  without  having  taken  any  step  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  those  victorious  campaigns  which 
he  had  promised  to  Artaxerxes.     That  sickness  was 
the  real  cause  of  his  death,  we  may  believe  on  the 
distinct  statement  of  ThucydidSs* ;  who  at  the  same 

note  on  the  passage  of  Thucydid^.  I  doubt  his  statement  however  about 
the  land-tax  or  rent;  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  a  tenth  or  a  fifth  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  in  these  districts  which  was  granted  to  Themistokl^s, 
but  the  portion  of  regal  revenue  or  tribute  levied  in  them.  The  Per- 
sian kings  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  assess  and  collect  the  tribute : 
they  probably  left  that  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  provided  the  sum 
total  were  duly  paid. 

'Plutarch,  Themistoklls,  c.  31.  TrXovcaficvor  vrcpl  r^v  *Ao-iay :  this 
statement  seems  probable  enough,  though  Plutarch  rejects  it. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  138.  No<rri(ra£  ^  TtXtvrqt  r6v  fiiov'  Xcyowri  hi  rufts,  koi 
iKovtriov  <l>apfJMKtj^  dfro6av€iv  avr^,  ddvvarov  vofuaavra  cZmt  cVtrcXcaoi 

This  current  story,  as  old  as  Aristophanes  (Equit.  83,  compare  the 
Scholia),  alleged  that  Themistokl^  had  poisoned  himself  by  drinking 
bull's  blood  (see  Diodor.  xi.  58),  who  assigns  to  this  act  of  taking 
poison  a  still  more  sublime  patriotic  character  by  making  it  part  of  a 
design  on  the  part  of  Themistokl^  to  restrain  the  Persian  king  from 
warring  against  Greece. 

Plutarch  (Themist.  c.  31,  and  Kimon,  c.  18)  and  Diodorus  both  state 
as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  Themistokl^  died  by  poisoning  him- 
self;  omitting  even  to  notice  the  statement  of  Thucydid^s  that  be  died 
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time  notices  a  rumour  partially  current  in  his  own 
time,  of  poison  voluntarily  taken,  from  painful  con- 
sciousness  on  the  part  of  Themistokl^s  himself  that 
the  promises  made  could  never  be  performed — a 
farther  proof  of  the  general  tendency  to  surround 
the  last  years  of  this  distinguished  man  with  im- 
pressive adventures,  and  to  dignify  his  last  moments 
with  a  revived  feeling  not  unworthy  of  his  earlier 
patriotism.  The  report  may  possibly  have  been 
designedly  circulated  by  his  friends  and  relatives, 
in  order  to  conciliate  some  tenderness  towards  his 
memory  (his  sons  still  continued  citizens  at  Athens, 
and  his  daughters  were  married  there).  These 
friends  farther  stated  that  they  had  brought  back 
his  bones  to  Attica  at  his  own  express  command, 
and  buried  them  privately  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Athenians  ;  no  condemned  traitor  being  per- 
mitted to  be  buried  in  Attic  soil.  If  however  we 
even  suppose  that  this  statement  was  true,  no  one 
could  point  out  with  certainty  the  spot  wherein 
such  interment  had  taken  place  :  nor  does  it  seem, 
when  we  mark  the  cautious  expressions  of  Thu- 
cydidSs^  that  he  himself  was  satisfied  of  the  fact: 

of  disease.  Cornelias  Nepos  (Themist.  c.  10)  follows  Thucydid^s.  Ci- 
cero (Brutus,  c.  1 1)  refers  the  story  of  the  suicide  by  poison  to  Clitar- 
chus  and  StratoklSs,  recognising  it  as  contrary  to  Thucydid^.  He 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  fellow  dialogist  Atticus  a  just  rebuke  of  the 
facility  with  which  historical  truth  was  sacrificed  to  rhetorical  pur- 
pose. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  138.  rh  M  6ara  (f>aa'\  KOfna-Brjvai  avrov  ol  irpoa-fi" 
KOPTts  otfcadc  Kf\€V{ravros  cxcirov,  Koi  reOrjvai  Kpv<t>a  'AA^muW 
tp  rj  'AmitJ'  ov  yhp  €(fjv  Banrtiv,  m  eiri  irpodoatqi  fjyevyoPTOs. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  who  here  copies  Thucydid^,  gives  this  statement 
by  mistake,  as  if  Thucydid^  had  himself  affirmed  it :  "  Idem  (sc.  Thu- 
cydid^s)  ossa  ejus  clam  in  Attic&  ab  amicis  sepulta,  quoniam  legibus 
non  concederetur,  quod  proditionis  esset  damnatus,  memoriae  prodidit." 

2  c  2 
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moreover  we  may  affirm  with  confidence  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Magnesia,  when  they  showed   the 
splendid  sepulchral  monument  erected  in  honour 
of  Themistokl^s  in  their  own  market-place,   were 
persuaded   that   his    bones    were   really   enclosed 
within  it. 
Dctthof         Aristeid^s  died  about  three  or  four  years  after 
— hiipo-     the  ostracism  of  Themistokles  ^ ;  but  respecting  the 
^'         place  and  manner  of  his  death,  there  were  several 
contradictions  among  the  authors  whom  Plutarch 
had  before  him.    Some  affirmed  that  he  perished  on 
foreign  service  in  the  Euxine  sea ;  others,  tliat  he 
died  at  home,   amidst  the  universal  esteem   and 
grief  of  his  fellow-citizens.    A  third  story,  confined 
to  the  single  statement  of  Kraterus,  and  strenu- 
ously rejected  by  Plutarch,  represents  Aristeidfis  as 
having  been  falsely  accused  before  the  Athenian 
judicature  and  condemned  to  a  fine  of  fifty  minae, 
on  the  allegation  of  having  taken  bribes  during  the 
assessment  of  the  tribute  upon  the  allies — which 
fine   he   was   unable   to   pay,    and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  retire  to  Ionia,  where  he  died.     Dismiss- 
ing this  last  story,  we  find  nothing  certain  about 
his   death  except  one  fact — but  that  fact  at  the 
same  time  the  most  honourable  of  all — that  he  died 
very  poor.    It  is  even  asserted  that  he  did  not  leave 

This  shows  the  haste  or  iDaccuracy  with  which  these  secoDdary  authors 
so  often  cite :  Thucydid^s  is  certainly  not  a  witness  for  the  fact :  if 
anything,  he  may  be  said  to  count  somewhat  against  it. 

Plutarch  (Themist.  c.  32)  shows  that  the  burial-place  of  Themisto- 
klls,  supposed  to  be  in  Attica,  was  yet  never  verified  before  his  time  : 
the  guides  of  Pausanias,  however,  in  the  succeeding  century,  had  be- 
come more  confident  (Pausanias,  i.  1,  3). 

'  Respecting  the  probity  of  Aristeid^,  see  an  interesting  fragment 
of  Eupolis  the  comic  writer  (A^ftoi,  Fragm.  iv.  p.  457.  ed.  Meineke). 
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enough  to  pay  funeral  expenses — that  a  sepulchre 
was  provided  for  him  at  Phalfirum  at  the  public 
cost,  besides  a  handsome  donation  to  his  son  Lysi- 
machus  and  a  dowry  to  each  of  his  two  daughters. 
In  the  two  or  three  ensuing  generations,  however, 
his  descendants  still  continued  poor,  and  even  at 
that  remote  day,  some  of  them  received  aid  out  of 
the  public  purse,  from  the  recollection  of  their  in- 
corruptible ancestor.  Near  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards,  a  poor  man  named  Lysimachus,  de- 
scendant of  the  Just  AristeidSs,  was  to  be  seen  at 
Athens  near  the  chapel  of  lacchus,  carrying  a 
mysterious  tablet,  and  obtaining  his  scanty  fee  of 
two  oboli  for  interpreting  the  dreams  of  the  passers- 
by  :  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  procured  from  the 
people,  for  the  mother  and  aunt  of  this  poor  man, 
a  small  daily  allowance  \  On  all  these  points  the 
contrast  is  marked  when  we  compare  AristeidSs 
with  ThemistoklSs.  The  latter,  having  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  ostentatious  cost  at  Olympia  and  by 
a  choregic  victory  at  Athens,  with  little  scruple  as 
to  the  means  of  acquisition — ended  his  life  at  Mag- 
nesia in  dishonourable  affluence  greater  than  ever, 
and  left  an  enriched  posterity  both  at  that  place  and 
at  Athens.  More  than  five  centuries  afterwards,  his 
descendant  the  Athenian  Themistoklfis  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  philosopher  Ammonius  at  Athens, 
as  the  comrade  and  friend  of  Plutarch  himself^. 

*  Plutarch,  Arist.  c.  26,  27  ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Arist.  c.  3  :  compare 
Aristophan.  Veap.  53. 

9  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  5-32. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY  UNDER  ATHENS 
AS  HEAD.-FIRST  FORMATION  AND  RAPID  EXPANSION 
OF  THE  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 

Coiwe-  I  HAVE  already  recounted,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  forma-  how  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  breaking  loose  from  the 
Confede.^  Spartan  Pausanias,  entreated  Athens  to  organise  a 
S^^iSrl  °6W  confederacy,  and  to  act  as  presiding  city  (Vor- 

SoreciMi  ^^^ — ^^^  ^^^  '^^®  confederacy,  framed  not  only 
politics  for  common  and  pressing  objects,  but  also  on  prin- 
Sparta :Mid  ciplcs  of  cqual  rights  and  constant  control  on  the 
*"*'  part  of  the  members,  attracted  soon  the  spontane- 
ous adhesion  of  a  large  proportion  of  Greeks,  insu- 
lar or  maritime,  near  the  iEgean  sea.  I  also  no- 
ticed this  event  as  giving  commencement  to  a  new 
aera  in  Grecian  politics.  For  whereas  there  had 
been  before  a  tendency,  not  very  powerful,  yet  on 
the  whole  steady  and  increasing,  towards  something 
like  one  Pan-hellenic  league  under  Sparta  as  presi- 
dent— from  henceforward  that  tendency  disappears, 
and  a  bifurcation  begins :  Athens  and  Sparta  di- 
vide  the  Grecian  world  between  them,  and  bring  a 
much  larger  number  of  its  members  into  coopera- 
tion, either  with  one  or  the  other,  than  had  ever 
been  so  arranged  before. 

Thucydid^s  marks  precisely,  as  far  as  general 
words  can  go,  the  character  of  the  new  confederacy 
during  the  first  years  after  its  commencement :  but 
unhappily  he  gives  us  scarcely  any  particular  facts, 
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— and  in  the  absence  of  such  controlling  evidence,  Distinction 

between 

a  habit  has  grown  up  of  describing  loosely  the  en-  the  Con- 
tire  period  between  477  b.c.  and  405  b.c.  (the  lat-  Dcio«!^th 
ter  date  is  that  of  the  battle  of  iEgos-potamos)  as  pi^iS^n^ 
constituting  '*  the  Athenian  empire."     This  word  J^^^ciSLi 
denotes  correctly  enough  the  last  part,  perhaps  the  «"»?"« 
last  forty  years,  of  the  seventy-two  years  indicated  ;  ont  of  it. 
but  it  is  misleading  when  applied  to  the  first  part : 
nor  indeed  can  any  single  word  be  found  which 
faithfully  characterizes  as  well  the  one  part  as  the 
other.     A   great   and   serious  change   had   taken 
place,  and  we  disguise  the  fact  of  that  change  if 
we  talk  of  the  Athenian  hegemony  or  headship  as 
a  portion   of  the  Athenian  empire.     Thucydidfis 
carefully   distinguishes  the  two,  speaking  of  the 
Spartans  as  having  lost,  and  of  the  Athenians  as 
having  acquired,  not  empire,  but  headship  or  hege- 
mony ^     The  transition  from  the-  Athenian  hege- 

'  Thucyd.  i.  94.  c^ciroXi^p/oycrav  (Bufovrtov)  cV  TJjdt  rfj  tiytyLOvlt^^ 
i.  e.  under  the  Spartan  hegemony,  before  the  Athenians  were  invited  to 
assume  the  hegemony :  compare  ^yi7(raftci^i,  i.  77 »  and  Herodot.  viii. 
2,  3.  Next  we  have  (i.  95)  <I>oit&vt(s  re  (the  lonians,  &c.)  irp6s  row- 
*AOrjpaiov£  ff^iovv  avrovg  rjyffi6va£  a-<f>S>v  ytveaBai  Kara  r6  (vyyfvcr! 
Again,  when  the  Spartans  send  out  Dorkis  in  place  of  Pausanias,  the 
allies  o^KCTi  tKfiUa-av  r^v  riy€fAoviav.  Then,  as  to  the  ensuing  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Athenians  (i.  96) — nap(ikafi6vT€s  dc  ol  *AOrjvaioi  r^v 
^ytfioviav  rovr^  r^  rpAnti^  iKdvrcav  rS>v  (vfifidxfov  dta  r6  Uavtrapiov  fu- 
(Tos,  &c.  :  compare  i.  75 — rjfjuv  de  irpocr§\66vT<Av  t«v  (vfifidxonv  /col  ov- 
Tuiv  hvriBivTQiv  ^y€fi6vas  KaTaarfjviu,  and  vi.  76. 

Then  the  transition  from  the  ffy€fiovia  to  the  dpxri  (i.  97) — iTyovftcvo* 
dc  avrovdfiav  r6  wparov  rc3v  (vfAfiaxo^v  Koi  arr6  Koivmv  (yv6d<ov  /3ovXrvoy- 
T<ay,  r6<radt  (TrrjXdov  iroXtfua  tc  koi  dta;(ctp/<rfi  itpayyArtav  fitrafy 
Tovdf  Tov  froXc/xov  Koi  TOV  MrjfiiKov, 

Thucydidds  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  shall  notice  these  "  many 
strides  in  advance"  which  Athens  made,  starting  from  her  original 
hegemony,  so  as  to  show  in  what  manner  the  Athenian  empire  or  apx^j 
was  originally  formed — Afia  di  koI  rrjs  apxrjf  aTrddcifiv  tx^i  rrjs  raw 
*AOrjvai<i>v,  iv  oia  Tp6nt^  Kario'Tr].  The  same  transition  from  the  ffyf- 
finuia  to  the  apxri  is  described  in  the  oration  of  the  Athenian  envoy  at 
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mony  to  the  Athenian  empire  was  doubtless  gra- 
dual, so  that  no  one  could  determine  precisely 
where  the  former  ends  and  the  latter  begins :  but 
it  had  been  consummated  before  the  thirty  years* 
truce,  which  was  concluded  fourteen  years  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war — and  it  was  in  fact  the  sub- 
stantial cause  of  that  war.  Empire  then  came  to 
be  held  by  Athens — partly  as  a  fact  established, 

Sparta^  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  (i.  75)  :  but  as  it  was 
rather  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  orator  to  confound  the  difference 
between  riy€fiouia  and  apx^,  so  after  he  has  clearly  stated  what  the  rela- 
tion of  Athens  to  her  allies  had  been  at  first,  and  how  it  afterwards 
became  totally  changed,  Thucydidds  makes  him  slur  over  the  distinc- 
tion, and   say — ovras  ovd*   fjfif^s   Savfiacrrbv   ovdiv  7r(7roirjKaii€V ct 

dpxrjv  T(  fii8ofi€vrfv  cdcfd/ic^a  Koi  Tavrrjv  fifj  dv€ifi€v,  ^c. ;  and  he 
then  proceeds  to  defend  the  title  of  Athens  to  command  on  the  ground 
of  superior  force  and  worth  :  which  last  plea  is  advanced  a  few  years 
afterwards  still  more  nakedly  and  offensively  by  the  Athenian  speakers. 
Read  also  the  language  of  the  Athenian  Euph6mus  at  Kamarina  (vi. 
82),  where  a  similar  confusion  appears,  as  being  suitable  to  the  argu- 
ment. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  word  hegemony  or  headship  is  ex- 
tremely general,  denoting  any  case  of  following  a  leader,  and  of  obedi- 
ence, however  temporary,  qualified,  or  indeed  little  more  than  hono- 
rary. Thus  it  is  used  by  the  Thebans  to  express  their  relation  towards 
the  Boeotian  confederated  towns  (i^yffioi/cvfo-dui  v<f>*  rffiav,  Thuc.  iii. 
61,  where  Dr.  Arnold  draws  attention  to  the  distinction  between  that 
verb  and  apx*iv,  and  holds  language  respecting  the  Athenian  apxti, 
more  precise  than  his  language  in  the  note  ad  Thucyd.  i.  94),  and  by 
the  Corinthians  to  express  their  claims  as  metropolis  of  Korkyra, 
which  were  really  little  more  than  honorary— cVt  ry  ^yc/utdvcr  tc 
flvai  Koi  TO.  fiicora  Oavpa^faOai  (Thucyd.  i.  38)  :  compare  vii.  55.  In- 
deed it  sometimes  means  simply  a  guide  (iii.  98  ;  vii.  50). 

But  the  words  apxr},  apx€iv,  apxf(r6ai,  voc.  pass.,  are  much  less  ex- 
tensive in  meaning,  and  imply  both  superior  dignity  and  coercive 
authority  to  a  greater  or  less  extent :  compare  Thucyd.  v.  69  ;  ii.  8,  &c. 
The  TToXtj  dpx^t'  tx^^^^  '*  analogous  to  dvr^p  rvpavvos  (vi.  85). 

Herodotus  is  less  careful  in  distinguishing  the  meanings  of  these 
words  than  Thucydides :  see  the  discussion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
Athenian  envoys  with  Gelo  (vii.  135-162).  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  makes  Gelo  ask  for  the  rjytfiovia  and  not  for  the  apxh — putting 
the  claim  in  the  least  offensive  form  :  compare  also  the  claim  of  the 
Argeians  for  r^ytpopia  (vii.  148). 
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^^  on  acquiescence  rather  than  attachment  or 

^  on  the  minds  of  the  subjects — partly  as  a 

from  necessity  of  union  combined  with 

^r  force  :  while  this  latter  point,  superi- 

"^  as  a  legitimate  title,  stood  more  and 

■^-.  both  in  the  language  of  her  speakers 

'•  eptions  of  her  citizens.     Nay,  the 

if  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian 

^       *  m  that  their  empire  had  been 

^4  r  ever  since  the  repulse  of  the 

^-^\\  ^y  so   manifest,   that  if  we 

^  ^  opeech  made  by  the  Athenian 

ivamarina  in  415  b.c.  to  have  been 
.J  rhemistoklSs  or  Aristeid^s  fifty  years  be- 
^^re,  it  would  have  been  alike  offensive  to  the  pru- 
dence of  the  one  and  to  the  justice  of  the  other. 
The  imperial  state  of  Athens,  that  which  she  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
her  allies  (except  Chios  and  Lesbos)  were  tributary 
subjects,  and  when  the  ^gean  sea  was  an  Athe- 
nian lake, — was  of  course  the  period  of  her  greatest 
splendour  and   greatest  action  upon  the  Grecian 
world.     It  was  also  the  period  most  impressive  to 
historians,  orators,  and  philosophers — suggesting 
V    the  idea  of  some  one  state  exercising  dominion 
\  over  the  iEgean,  as  the  natural  condition  of  Greece, 
ip  that  if  Athens  lost  such  dominion,  it  would  be 
transferred  to  Sparta — holding  out  the  dispersed 
maritime  Greeks  as  a  tempting  prize  for  the  ag- 
gressive schemes   of  some  new  conqueror  —  and 
even  bringing  up  by  association  into  men's  fancies 
the  mythical  Minos  of  Krete,  and  others,  as  ha- 
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ving  been  rulers  of  the  ^gean  in  times  anterior  to 
Athens. 
Tendency         Even  those  who  lived  under  the  full- grown  Athe- 

to  confuse        .  •        i      i   i     /•  i  i  f 

these  two,    man  empire  had  before  them  no  good  accounts  of 
pnteio*™"    the  incidents  between  479-450  b.c- ;  for  we  may 
lonj^ght.   gather  from  the  intimation  of  Thucydidfis,  as  well 
MibiSn*^  as  from  his  barrenness  of  facts,  that  while  there 
were  chroniclers  both  for  the  Persian  invasion  and 
for  the  times  before,  no  one  cared  for  the  times  im- 
mediately succeeding  ^  Hence,  the  little  light  which 
has  fallen  upon  this  blank  has  all  been  borrowed 
(if  we  except  the  careful  Thucydidfis)  from  a  sub- 
sequent age ;  and  the  Athenian  hegemony  has  been 
treated  as  a  mere  commencement  of  the  Athenian 
empire  :  credit  has  been  given  to  Athens  for  a  long- 
sighted  ambition,   aiming  from  the  Persian  war 
downwards  at  results,  which  perhaps  ThemistoklSs^ 

'  Thucyd.  i.  97*  Toir  irph  i^iov  djrcuriv  cjcXtTrcr  ^v  rovro  r6  x^P^^»  'uu 
^  TO.  irp6  tS>p  MrjdiKtov  (yv€riB€<rav  ^  avra  ra  Mi/duca*  rovr»p  dc  ^oircp 
jcai  tj^ltaro  iv  rj  *Attikjj  $vyy pa<l>i  'EWopikos,  fipax^^s  rt  Ka\  rois 

Xp^VOlS  OVK  WCpiPSs  €ir€fJLVTI(r$1], 

Hellanikus  therefore  had  done  no  more  than  touch  upon  the  events 
of  this  period  :  and  he  found  so  little  good  information  within  his  reach, 
as  to  fall  into  chronological  blunders. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  93.  ttjs  yhp  d^  B(ikd(r(njs  rrpSros  (r6yfirf(r€p  c^vrclv  &s 
dv^tKTta  ftrrl,  Ka\  t^p  dpx^p  €v6vs  (vyKar€(rK€va{€, 

Dr.  Arnold  says  in  his  note,  "  tvBifs  signifies  probably  immediately 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians."  I  think  it  refers  to  an  earlier  period — 
that  point  of  time  when  Themistokl^  first  counselled  the  building  of 
the  fleet,  or  at  least  when  he  counselled  them  to  abandon  their  city  and 
repose  all  their  hopes  in  their  fleet.  It  is  only  by  this  supposition  that 
we  get  a  reasonable  meaning  for  the  words  crdX/ii7(re  €lir€ip,  *'  he  was 
the  first  who  dared  to  say** — which  implies  a  counsel  of  extraordinary 
boldness.  "  For  he  was  the  first  who  dared  to  advise  them  to  grasp  at 
the  sea,  and  from  that  moment  forward  he  helped  to  establish  their 
empire."  The  word  (vyKaT€a-K€va(€  seems  to  denote  a  collateral 
consequence,  not  directly  contemplated,  though  perhaps  divined,  by 
Themistoklds. 
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may  have  partially  diviued,  but  which  only  time 
and  successive  accidents  opened  even  to  distant 
view.  But  such  systematic  anticipation  of  subse- 
quent results  is  fatal  to  any  correct  understanding, 
either  of  the  real  agents  or  of  the  real  period  ;  both 
of  which  are  to  be  explained  from  the  circumstances 
preceding  and  actually  present,  with  some  help, 
though  cautious  and  sparing,  from  our  acquaintance 
with  that  which  was  then  an  unknown  future. 
When  AristeidSs  and  Kimon  dismissed  the  Lace- 
daemonian admiral  Dorkis,  and  drove  Pausanias 
away  from  Byzantium  on  his  second  coming  out, 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  immediately 
before  them :  they  had  to  complete  the  defeat  of 
the  Persian  power,  still  formidable — and  to  create 
and  organise  a  confederacy  as  yet  only  inchoate. 
This  was  quite  enough  to  occupy  their  attention, 
without  ascribing  to  them  distant  views  of  Athenian 
maritime  empire. 

In  that  brief  sketch  of  incidents  preceding  the  The  early 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  Thucydidds   introduces  thefomm- 
as  •*  the  throwing  off  of  his  narratives"  he   nei-  cwSredcnicy 
ther  gives,  nor  professes  to  give,  a  complete  enu-  ^^*^y^ 
meration  of  all  which  actually  occurred.     During  <rf*cti^« 

J  ^  o  exertion  on 

the  interval  between  the  first  desertion  of  the  thepMrtof 
Asiatic  allies  from  Pausanias  to  Athens,  in  477  b.c.  Onrimper- 
— and  the  revolt  of  Naxos  in  466  b.c. — he  recites  i^©?'^" 
three  incidents  only  :  first,  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Eion  on  the  Strymon  with  its  Persian  garrison — 
next,  the  capture  of  Skyros,  and  appropriation  of 
the  island  to  Athenian  kleruchs  or  out-citizens, — 

*  Thucyd.  i.  97.  typay^a  bi  aina  kqi  rfjv  tK^oXrjv  tov  \6yov  cVoii;- 
(rafiTjv  Bia  roSf,  &c. 


them. 


lur-^-^ 


al.  iL  Tmi    ^ 


.<^    f 
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/^f^/uf04f  y^*$^p/t^fw  *A^xt^A  #4»  *^>wj^jx»  rfvXfly.   roXX»v  rct|>if> 

lU  i'^^**  'UfffuA^^'f  'A  K-t^/cti  L*  trttjt  Vj  be  truted ;  bat  be»  too, 
m*\th*t^U'iVi,^%  U»>  *f0tA\unht^>.*A  P^r^ian  occnpatioEka  in  Thmce,  by  aid 
^^  0>>   umUi^%,  ithtti  H  p^n**^  iMtf.r  than  the  f>attle  of  the  Emymcdon 

t*  I*  H  r/fi'f«|ri   ♦//  miffp'f'Lt-,  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  hi«  note  on  Thucyd. 
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after  that  invasion,  with  the  single  exception  of 
MaskamSs  governor  of  Doriskus,  who  could  never 
be  taken,  though  many  different  Grecian  attempts 
were  made  upon  the  fortress.  Of  those  who  were 
captured  by  the  Greeks,  not  one  made  any  defence 
sufficient  to  attract  the  admiration  of  Xerxes,  ex- 
cept Bog(Ss  governor  of  Eion."  Bog^s,  after  bravely 
defending  himself,  and  refusing  offers  of  capitula- 
tion, found  his  provisions  exhausted,  and  farther 
resistance  impracticable.  He  then  kindled  a  vast 
funeral  pile — slew  his  wives,  children,  concubines, 
and  family,  and  cast  them  into  it — threw  his  pre- 
cious effects  over  the  wall  into  the  Strymon — and 
lastly,  precipitated  himself  into  the  flames ^  His 
brave  despair  was  the  theme  of  warm  encomium 
among  the  Persians,  and  his  relatives  in  Persia 
were  liberally  rewarded  by  Xerxes.  This  capture 
of  Eion,  effected  by  Kimon,  has  been  mentioned 
(as  already  stated)  by  Thucydid^s  ;  but  Herodotus 
here  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  was  only  one  of 
a  string  of  enterprises,  all  unnoticed  by  Thucy- 
did^s,  against  the  Persians.  Nay,  it  would  seem 
from  his  language  that  Maskam^s  maintained  him- 

viii.  62,  "  that  Sestus  was  almost  the  last  place  held  by  the  Persians  in 
Europe." 

Weissenborn  (Hellen  oder  Beitrage  zur  geoaueren  Erforschung  der 
alt-griechischen  Geschichte.  Jena,  1844,  p.  144,  note  31)  has  taken 
notice  of  this  important  passage  of  Herodotus,  as  well  as  of  that  in 
Plutarch  ;  but  he  does  not  see  how  much  it  embarrasses  all  attempts  to 
frame  a  certain  chronology  for  those  two  or  three  eveots  which  Thucy- 
did^s  gives  us  between  476-466  B.C. 

*  Kutzen  (De  Atheniensium  Imperio  Cimonis  atque  Periclis  tempore 
constituto.  Grimee,  1 837.  Commentatio,  i.  p.  8)  has  good  reason  to  call 
in  question  the  stratagem  ascribed  to  Kimon  by  Pausanias  (viii.  8,  2) 
for  the  capture  of  Eion. 
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self  in  Doriskus  during  the  whole  reign  of  Xerxes, 
and  perhaps  longer,  repelling  successive  Grecian 
assaults. 
Nec(M«ity         rpj^g  valuable  indication  here  cited  from  Herodo- 

of  con- 

tinaed  ac    tus  would  be  of  itsclf  a  Sufficient  proof  that  the  first 

tiOD  against  * 

the  Per-  years  of  the  Athenian  hegemony  were  full  of  busy 

after  the  ^ud  succcssful  hostility  against  the  Persians.     And 

F^fa^^d  ^^  truth  this  is  what  we  should  expect :  the  battles 

TiSi^ecet.  ^^  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  Mykalfi,  drove  the  Persians 

•itywaathe  Qut  of  Grccce  and  overpowered  their  main  arma- 

causeboth  ^  >•  i 

of  the  wii.  ments,  but  did  not  remove  them  at  once  from  all  the 
nisation^  various  posts  which  they  occupied  throughout  the 
dteracy'of"  -^gean  and  Thrace.  Without  doubt  the  Athenians 
SthemS^  had  to  clear  the  coasts  and  the  islands  of  a  great 
time  im-      number  of  different  Persian  detachments  :  an  ope- 

proYement  .11 

of  Athens,  ration  never  short  nor  easy,  with  the  then  imperfect 
means  of  siege,  as  we  may  see  by  the  cases  of 
Sestus  and  Eion  ;  nor  indeed  always  practicable,  as 
the  case  of  Doriskus  teaches  us.  The  fear  of  these 
Persians,  yet  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood*,  and 
even  the  chance  of  a  renewed  Persian  invading  ar- 
mament, formed  one  pressing  motive  for  Grecian 
cities  to  join  the  new  confederacy :  while  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  enemy  added  to  it  those  places  which 
he  had  occupied.  It  was  by  these  years  of  active 
operations  at  sea  against  the  common  enemy,  that 

'  To  these  "  remainiDg  operations  against  the  Persians  "  the  Athenian 
envoy  at  Lacedaemon  alludes,  in  his  speech  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war — vfjL&v  fUv  (you  Spartans)  ovk  €Bt\Tf(r6rr»p  irapofuTyai  vp6s  ra 
vir6\oifra  rov  pap^apov,  ^fuv  dc  frpO€rf\B6vTo>p  top  (yfipdx^P  icai 
avrap  d€ij0€PTa>p  fjy€p6pai  Karaarrjpai,  &c.  (Thucyd.  i.  75)  :  and  again, 
iii.  11.  rh  vn6koi7ra  r&p  tpymp. 

Compare  also  Plato,  Menexen.  c.  11.  avrht  dc  ipfyiXKrro  fiaa-tXfvt 
fiuiPO€2(rOcu  o>ff  €7rixfipri<rmp  ndKip  €frl  roxfs  "EWrjpas,  &c. 
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the  Athenians  first  established  ^  that  constant,  sy- 
stematic, and  laborious  training,  among  their  own 
ships'  crews,  which  transmitted  itself  with  continual 
improvements  down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war :  it 
was  by  these,  combined  with  present  fear,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  organise  the  largest  and  most  effi- 
cient confederacy  ever  known  among  Greeks — to 
bring  together  deliberative  deputies — to  plant  their 
own  ascendency  as  enforcers  of  the  collective  reso- 
lutions— and  to  raise  a  prodigious  tax  from  universal 
contribution.  Lastly,  it  was  by  these  same  opera- 
tions, prosecuted  so  successfully  as  to  remove  pre- 
sent alarm,  that  they  at  length  fatigued  the  more 
lukewarm  and  passive  members  of  the  confederacy, 
and  created  in  them  a  wish  either  to  commute  per- 
sonal service  for  pecuniary  contribution,  or  to  escape 
from  the  obligation  of  service  in  any  way.  The 
Athenian  nautical  training  would  never  have  been 
acquired — the  confederacy  would  never  have  be- 
come a  working  reality — the  fatigue  and  discontents 
among  its  members  would  never  have  arisen — un- 
less there  had  been  a  real  fear  of  the  Persians,  and 
a  pressing  necessity  for  vigorous  and  organized 
operations  against  them,  during  the  ten  years  be- 
tween 477  and  466  b.c. 

As  to  the  ten  years  from  477-466  b.c,  there  Confede- 
has  been  a  tendency  almost  unconscious  to  assume  d^^ 
that  the  particular  incidents  mentioned  by  Thucy-  S^^^^ 
didfis  about  Eion,  Skyros,  Karystus,  and  Naxos,  ^Ji^J^^T 

and  per- 

'  The  Athenian  nautical  training  begins  directly  after  the  repulse  of  emptoiy 

the  Persians.    T6  ^e  rrjs  Bctkaa-aris  iiriarrffiovas  y€V€trB(u  (says  Perikles  pot  allow- 

respecting  the  Peloponnesian s,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo-  '"^^  «fare- 

ponnesian  war)  ov  p^oio>r  avron  rrpoaytyrjacTai'  ovo€  yap  vfKis,  ficAc-  evision. 
T&vTfs  avrh  tvBi/s  dn6  tS>v  MrjdiKmp,  i^lpyaa-BM  9ro>  (Thucyd.  i.  142). 
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Enforcing 
sanction  of 
Athens, 
Btrietly  ex- 
ercised, in 
hmrmony 
with  the 
general 
synod. 


constitute  the  sum  total  of  events.  To  contradict 
this  assumption,  I  have  suggested  proof  sufficient, 
though  indirect,  that  they  are  only  part  of  the  stock 
of  a  very  busy  period — the  remaining  details  of 
which,  indicated  in  outline  by  the  large  general  lan- 
guage of  Thucydidfis,  we  are  condemned  not  to 
know.  Nor  are  we  admitted  to  be  present  at  the 
synod  of  Delos,  which  during  all  this  time  continued 
its  periodical  meetings  :  though  it  would  have  been 
highly  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  whereby  an  in- 
stitution which  at  first  promised  to  protect  not  less 
the  separate  rights  of  the  members  than  the  security 
of  the  whole,  so  lamentably  failed  in  its  object. 
We  must  recollect  that  this  confederacy,  formed 
for  objects  common  to  all,  limited  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  autonomy  of  each  member  ;  both  conferring 
definite  rights  and  imposing  definite  obligations. 
Solemnly  sworn  to  by  all,  and  by  Aristeidfis  on 
behalf  of  Athens,  it  was  intended  to  bind  the  mem- 
bers in  perpetuity — marked  even  in  the  form  of  the 
oath,  which  was  performed  by  casting  heavy  lumps 
of  iron  into  the  sea  never  again  to  be  seen  ^  As 
this  confederacy  was  thus  both  perpetual  and  per- 
emptory, binding  each  member  to  the  rest  and  not 
allowing  either  retirement  or  evasion,  so  it  was  es- 
sential that  it  should  be  sustained  by  some  deter- 
mining authority  and  enforcing  sanction.  The  de- 
termining authority  was  provided  by  the  synod  at 
Delos :  the  enforcing  sanction  was  exercised  by 
Athens  as  president.  And  there  is  every  reason  to 
presume  that  Athens,  for  a  long  time,  performed 
this  duty  in  a  legitimate  and  honourable  manner, 

*  Plutarch,  Aristeidds,  c.  24. 
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acting  in  execution  of  the  resolves  of  the  synod, 
or  at  least  in  full  harmony  with  its  general  pur- 
poses. She  exacted  from  every  member  the  regu- 
lated quota  of  men  or  money,  employing  coercion 
against  recusants,  and  visiting  neglect  of  military 
duty  with  penalties.  In  all  these  requirements  she 
only  discharged  her  appropriate  functions  as  chosen 
leader  of  the  confederacy,  and  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  general  synod  went  cordially 
alpng  with  her*  in  strictness  of  dealing  towards 
those  defaulters  who  obtained  protection  without 
bearing  their  share  of  the  burthen. 

But  after  a  few  years,  several  of  the  confederates,  Gradual 

u  •  r  1        •!•.  •  'alteration 

becommg  weary  of  personal  military  service,  pre-  inthercia- 
vailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  provide  ships  and  men  aiues-sub- 
in  their  place,  and  imposed  upon  themselves  in  ex-  monly^.pay^- 
change  a  money-payment  of  suitable  amount.    This  J^^^J^d 
commutation,  at  first  probably  introduced  to  meet  Berviccdc 

*  •'.  r         J  mandedby 

some  special  case  of  inconvenience,  was  lound  so  the  allies 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  all  parties  that  it  gradually  suitable  to' 
spread  through  the  larger  portion  of  the  confede-  ^um?' 
racy.    To  unwarlike  allies,  hating  labour  and  priva-  ^^^^  ®^ 
tion,  it  was  a  welcome  relief — while  to  the  Athenians, 
full  of  ardour,  and  patient  of  labour  as  w^ell  as  dis- 
cipline for  the  aggrandisement  of  their  country,  it 
afforded  constant  pay  for  a  fleet  more  numerous  than 
they  could  otherwise  have  kept  afloat.     It  is  plain 
from  the  statement  of  Thucydidfis  that  this  altered 

*  Such  concurrence  of  the  general  synod  is  in  fact  implied  in  the 
speech  put  by  Thucydidfis  into  the  mouth  of  the  Mitylensean  envoys  at 
Olympia,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  a  speech  pro- 
nounced by  parties  altogether  hostile  to  Athens  (Thucyd.  iii.  11) — 5fia 
fiiv  yap  fiapTvpia  cxpcSio-o  (the  Athenians)  /x^  Av  rovs  ye  tcro^i7</)ou£ 
iiKovTas,  tl  fiTj  Ti  fj^iKOvv  ols  tiqjfaav,  (v(rrpaT€V€iv, 

VOL.  v,  2d 
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practice  was  introduced  from  the  petition  of  the 
confederates  themselves,  not  from  any  pressure  or 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  Athens  \  But  though  such 
was  its  real  source,  it  did  not  the  less  fatally  de- 
grade the  allies  in  reference  to  Athens,  and  extin- 
guish the  original  feeling  of  equal  rights  and  part- 
nership in  the  confederacy,  with  communion  of 
danger  as  well  as  of  glory,  which  had  once  bound 
them  together.  The  Athenians  came  to  consider 
themselves  as  military  chiefs  and  soldiers,  with  a 
body  of  tribute-paying  subjects,  whom  they  were 
entitled  to  hold  in  dominion,  and  restrict,  both  as 
to  foreign  policy  and  internal  government,  to  such 
extent  as  they  thought  expedient — but  whom  they 
w^ere  also  bound  to  protect  against  foreign  enemies. 
The  military  force  of  these  subject-states  was  thus  in 
a  great  degree  transferred  to  Athens,  by  their  own 
act,  just  as  that  of  so  many  of  the  native  princes 
in  India  has  been  made  over  to  the  English.  But 
the  military  efficiency  of  the  confederacy  against 
the  Persians  was  much  increased,  in  proportion  as 
the  vigorous  resolves  of  Athens*  were  less  and  less 
paralysed  by  the  contentions  and  irregularity  of  a 

^  Thucyd.  i.  97-99»  Ainai  bt  aXXai  ^<rav  r^v  anocrra<T€(av,  koi  /*€"• 
yiOTai,  ai  rav  (l>6p(ov  koX  vccSi/  cicdemi  koX  Xenroarpdriov,  ci  rai  €y(V€To* 
ol  yap  *AOrivaioi  uKpi^as  tnpao'aov,  koi  \v7njpoi  ^aaVj  ovk  €l(o66<riv  ovd€ 
fiovXopfvois  ToXaiTTopetv  7rpo(rdyovT€S  ras  dvayKas.  ^Haav  bt  n<ot  koI 
SXXa>s  ol  *A&i]vaioi  ovKrri  6fioi<os  iv  fjdoy^  ap\ovT(s,  Koi  ovt€  ^vv€(rrpd7€vo¥ 
anh  rov  icrov,  pabiov  re  7rpo<rdy€(r0ai  ^p  avrois  rovs  d<f)io'Tafi€ifov£'  S>v 
avTOi  atrioi  iyivovro  ol  ^vpfiaxoi'  dia  yap  rr^v  dn6Kvr}a-iP  ravrrjp 
TcSv  (rrpaT€icop,  ol  irXdovs  avrav,  iva  firi  dv  oikov  ^cri,  \pr)fiara  crci- 
^avrodvri  r&v  i/ccav  rh  iKPovpevop  dpaKtopa^tpttv,  kcu  toXs pJep* K&qvaioit 
flC^€TO  t6  pavTiKOP  drro  t^s  dandprjs  ^p  fKflvoi  f v/ui^e'poiev,  avrol  6c  onort 
diroaTaitv,  dnapdaKcvoi  Ka\  ancipoi  €s  tup  n6\(fiop  KaOlcrrapro, 

^  See  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  PeriklSs  upon  the  debates  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  allies  at  Sparta  (Thucyd.  i.  141). 
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synod ;  so  that  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  greater 
success  than  ever,  while  those  motives  of  alarm, 
which  had  served  as  the  first  pressing  stimulus  to 
the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  became  every 
year  farther  and  farther  removed. 

Under  such  circumstances  several  of  the  confe-  I?l*^.^" 

the  posi- 

derate  states  grew  tired  even  of  paying  their  tribute  tio?»Mweii 
— and  averse  to  continuance  as  members.  They  feeUngaof 
made  successive  attempts  to  secede,  but  Athens, 
acting  seemingly  in  conjunction  with  the  synod, 
repressed  their  attempts  one  after  the  other — con- 
quering, fining,  and  disarming  the  revolters  ;  which 
was  the  more  easily  done,  since  in  most  cases  their 
naval  force  had  been  in  great  part  handed  overto  her. 
As  these  events  took  place,  not  all  at  once,  but 
successively  in  different  years — the  number  of  mere 
tribute-paying  allies  as  well  as  of  subdued  revolters 
continually  increasing — so  there  was  never  any  one 
moment  of  conspicuous  change  in  the  character  of 
the  confederacy  :  the  allies  slid  unconsciously  into 
subjects,  while  Athens,  without  any  predetermined  . 
plan,  passed  from  a  chief  into  a  despot.  By  strictly  i 


enforcing  the  obligations  of  the  pact  upon  unwill- 
ing members,  and  by  employing  coercion  against 
revolters,  she  had  become  unpopular  in  the  same 
proportion  as  she  acquired  new  power — and  that 
too  without  any  guilt  of  her  own.  In  this  position, 
even  if  she  had  been  inclined  to  relax  her  hold  upon 
the  tributary  subjects,  considerations  of  her  own 
safety  would  have  deterred  her  from  doing  so  ;  for 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  might  place 
their  strength  at  the  disposal  of  her  enemies.  It  is 
very  certain  that  she  never  was  so  inclined:  it  would 

2  d2 
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have  required  a  more  self-denying  public  morality 
than  has  ever  been  practised  by  any  state,  either  an- 
cient or  modern,  even  to  conceive  the  idea  of  relin- 
quishing voluntarily  an  immense  ascendency  as  well 
as  a  lucrative  revenue  :  least  of  all  was  such  an  idea 
likely  to  be  conceived  by  Athenian  citizens,  whose 
ambition  increased  with  their  power,  and  among 
whom  the  love  of  Athenian  ascendency  was  both 
passion  and  patriotism.  But  though  the  Athenians 
were  both  disposed,  and  qualified,  to  push  all  the 
advantages  offered  and  even  to  look  out  for  new — 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  foundations  of  their 
empire  were  laid  in  the  most  honourable  causes  :  vo- 
luntary invitation — efforts  both  unwearied  and  suc- 
cessful against  a  common  enemy — unpopularity  in- 
curred in  discharge  of  an  imperative  duty — and 
inability  to  break  up  the  confederacy  without  en- 
dangering themselves  as  well  as  laying  open  the 
^gean  sea  to  the  Persians  ^ 


*  The  speech  of  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta,  a  little  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  sets  forth  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire,  in 
the  main,  with  perfect  justice  (Thucyd.  i.  75,  76).  He  admits  and 
even  exaggerates  its  unpopularity,  but  shows  that  such  unpopularity 
was,  to  a  great  extent  and  certainly  as  to  its  first  origin,  unavoidable 
as  well  as  undeserved.  He  of  course,  as  might  be  supposed,  omits 
those  other  proceedings  by  which  Athens  had  herself  aggravated  it. 

Ka\  yap  avr^v  rrjvdc  {r^u  dp^Tiv)  cXd^o/mcv  ov  ^laa-dfifvot c£  avrov 

di  Tov  €pyov  KanjvayKdadrjiMfP  t6  irparop  npoayaytiv  avr^v  €s  to^» 
fidkiarra  fifv  xnrb  dtovs,  cTrctra  dc  koi  Ttprjv,  vartpov  Koi  oi^eXcmr.  Kal 
ovK  dcr(l>ak€s  tn  iboK^i  tlvai  rots  iroWoiis  d7n]\0rjp€vovs,  Kai  tivcdp  koI 
^rj  d7ro<TTdpT<ap  K€)(€ip^p€v<av,  vpS>v  re  r)piv  ovKfri  6fioia>s  <l>iXmv  dXX* 
vndnTfOP  Koi  Bia<f>6ptov  6vTa>v,  dvivrav  Kivbvyfveiv'  koi  yap  Ap  al  dwoard- 
oreiff  irpifs  vpds  iyiyvovro.  irdai  dt  dv€7ri<l>Bovop  to.  ^vp<f)€popTa  t&v  fie^ 
yiaTu>p  TTcpl  Kipdvp<ov  c^  riOtfrOai, 

The  whole  speech  well  merits  attentive  study :  compare  also  the 
speech  of  Perikl^s  at  Athens,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (Thucyd.  ii.  63). 
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There  were  two  other  causes,  besides  that  which  Growing 
has  been  just  adverted  to,  for  the  unpopularity  of  ri^yof" 
imperial  Athens.  First,  the  existence  of  the  confede-  ^rou^hout 
racy,  imposing  permanent  obligations,  was  in  con-  ^^^®^i^ 
flict  with  the  general  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind, 
tending  towards  separate  political  autonomy  of  each 
city — as  well  as  with  the  particular  turn  of  the  Ionic 
mind,  incapable  of  that  steady  personal  effort  which 
was  requisite  for  maintaining  the  synod  of  Delos 
on  its  first  large  and  equal  basis.     Next — and  this 
is  the  great  cause  of  all — Athens,  having  defeated 
the  Persians  and  thrust  them  to  a  distance,  began 
to  employ  the  force  and  the  tribute  of  her  subject-  , 
allies  in  warfare  against  Greeks,  wherein  these  allies  \ 
had  nothing  to  gain  from  success — everything  to 
apprehend  from  defeat — and  a  banner  to  fight  for, 
offensive  to  Hellenic  sympathies.    On  this  head  the 
subject-allies  had  great  reason  to  complain,  through- 
out the  prolonged  wars  of  Greek  against  Greek  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  Athenian  predominance  : 
but  on  the  point  of  practical  grievances  or  oppres- 
sions, they  had  little  ground  for  discontent,  and  little 
feeling  of  actual  discontent,  as  I  shall  show  more 
fully  hereafter.   Among  the  general  body  of  citizens 
in   the   subject-allied   cities,    the   feeling   towards 
Athens  was  rather  ijidifference  than  hatred:   the 
movement  of  revolt  against  her  proceeded  from  small 
parties  of  leading  men,  acting  apart  from  the  citi- 
zens, and  generally  with  collateral  views  of  ambition 
for  themselves  :  and  the  positive  hatred  towards  her 
was  felt  chiefly  by  those  who  were  not  her  subjects. 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  indisposition  to  per- 
sonal effort,  which  prompted  the  confederates  of 
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Synod  of     Delos  to  tender  money-payment  as  a  substitute  for 
gradually     military  service,  also  induced  them  to  neglect  at- 
im^^^os  tendance  at  the  synod.     But  we  do  not  know  the 
Sihi*"       steps  whereby  this  assembly,  at  first  an  effective 
Superior      reality,  gradually  dwindled  into  a  mere  form  and 
and  merit    vanished.     Nothing  however  can  more  forcibly  il- 
AthenUns    iustratc  the  difference  of  character  between    the 
pw^^with   maritime  allies  of  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian 
derates  of    ^^ics  of  Sparta,  than  the  fact—  that  while  the  former 
Deio«gene.  shrank  from  personal  service  and  thought  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  tax  themselves  in  place  of  it — the  latter 
were  *'  ready  enough  with  their  bodies,"  but  un- 
complying and  impracticable  as  to  contributions  ^ 
The  contempt  felt  by  these  Dorian  landsmen  for 
the  military  efficiency  of  the  lonians  recurs  fre- 
quently and  appears  even  to  have  exceeded  what  the 
reality  justified :  but  when  we  turn  to  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  twenty  years  earlier,  at  the  battle  of  Lad6 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Ionic  revolt  from  Persia  * — 
we  detect  the  same  want  of  energy,  the  same  inca- 
pacity of  personal  effort  and  labour,  as  that  which 
broke  up  the  confederacy  of  Delos  with  all  its  be- 
neficial promise.     To  appreciate  fully  the  indefati- 
gable activity  and  daring,  together  with  the  patient 
endurance  of  laborious  maritime  training,  which 
characterised  the  Athenians  of  that  day — we  have 
only  to  contrast  them  with  these  confederates,  so 
remarkably  destitute  of  both.    Amidst  such  glaring 
inequalities  of  merit,  capacity,  and  power,  to  main- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  141.    a-ayfiacri  bf  iroifimpoi  oi  avrovpyoi  rSav  ofOpwirmv 
h  Xphy^^^  7ro\(fi€iu,  &c. 

*  See  Herodot.  vi.  12,  and  the  preceding  volume  of  this  history, 
chap.  XXXV.  vol.  iv.  p.  40*. 
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tain  a  confederacy  of  equal  members  was  impos- 
sible :  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  con- 
federacy should  either  break  up,  or  be  transmuted 
into  an  Athenian  empire. 

It  has   already  been  mentioned   that  the   first  Tribute  first 

•^  raised  by 

aggregate  assessment  of  tribute,  proposed  by  Ari-  thesynodof 

DeloS'~~~'&8» 

steid^s  and  adopted  by  the  synod  at  Delos,  was  four  sessmentof 

A    '    *    'A  * 

hundred  and  sixty  talents  in  money.  At  that  time,  *  *  ^'' 
many  of  the  confederates  paid  their  quota  not  in 
money  but  in  ships ;  but  this  practice  gradually 
diminished,  as  the  commutations  above  alluded  to, 
of  money  in  place  of  ships,  were  multiplied,  while 
the  aggregate  tribute  of  course  became  larger.  It 
was  no  more  than  six  hundred  talents  *  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  forty-six 
years  after  the  first  formation  of  the  confederacy ; 
from  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  never  at  all 
increased  upon  individual  members  during  the  in- 
terval. For  the  difference  between  four  hundred 
and  sixty  talents  and  six  hundred,  admits  of  being 
fully  explained  by  the  numerous  commutations  of 
service  for  money,  as  well  as  by  the  acquisitions  of 
new  members,  which  doubtless  Athens  had  more  or 
less  the  opportunity  of  making.  It  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined that  the  confederacy  had  attained  its  maxi- 
mum number,  at  the  date  of  the  first  assessment  of 
tribute :  there  must  have  been  various  cities,  like 
Sinop^  and  iEgina,  subsequently  added'^. 

Without  some  such  preliminary  statements  as  Events  be- 
those  just  given,  respecting  the  new  state  of  Greece  4^6-466^ 
between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  be-  skyroT— 
ginning  with  the  Athenian  hegemony  or  headship,  Karystos. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  13.  ^  Thucyd.  i.  108  ;  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  20. 
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and  ending  with  the  Athenian  empire,  the  reader 
would  hardly  understand  the  bearing  of  those  par- 
ticular events  which  our  authorities  enable  us  to 
recount ;  events  unhappily  few  in  number,  though 
the  period  must  have  been  full  of  action — and  not 
well-authenticated  as  to  dates.     The  first  known 
enterprise  of  the  Athenians  in  their  new  capacity 
(whether  the  first  absolutely  or  not,  we  cannot  de- 
termine) between  476  b.c.  and  466  b.c,  was  the 
conquest  of  the  important  post  of  £iQQ  on   the 
Strymon,  where  the  Persian  governor  Bog^s,  starved 
out  after  a  desperate  resistance,  destroyed  himself 
rather  than  capitulate,  together  with  his  family  and 
precious  eflfects — as  has  already  been  stated.     The 
next  events  named  are  their  enterprises  against  the 
Dolopes  and  Pelasgi  in  the  island  of  Skyros  (seem- 
ingly about  470  b.c)  and  the  Dryopes  in  the  town 
and  district  of  Karystus  in  Eubcea.     To  the  latter, 
who  were  of  a  different  kindred  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  and  received  no  aid 
from  them,  they  granted  a  capitulation  :  the  former 
were  more  rigorously  dealt  with  and  expelled  from 
their  island.     Skyros  was  barren,  and  had  little  to 
recommend   it   except  a   good   maritime  position 
and  an  excellent  harbour;  while  its  inhabitants, 
seemingly  akin  to  the  Pelasgian  residents  in  Lem- 
nos  prior  to  the  Athenian  occupation  of  that  spot, 
were  alike  piratical  and  cruel.     Some  Thessalian 
traders,  recently  plundered  and  imprisoned  by  them, 
had  raised  a  complaint  against  them  before   the 
Amphiktyonic  synod,  which  condemned  the  island 
to  make  restitution :    the  mass    of  the    islanders 
threw  the  burden  upon  those  who  had  committed 
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the  crime ;  and  these  men,  in  order  to  evade  pay- 
ment, invoked  Kimon  with  the  Athenian  armament 
— ^who  conquered  the  island,  expelled  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  peopled  it  with  Athenian  settlers. 

Such  clearance  was  a  beneficial  act,  suitable  to  Athens  as 

guardian  of 

the  new  character  of  Athens  as  guardian  of  the  thc^Egcan 

JT*  '      ^      '  1.    i.  --L  1  sea  against 

iijgean  sea  agamst  piracy :  but  it  seems  also  con-  piracy— 
nected  with  Athenian  plans.  The  island  lay  very  TheseuT* 
convenient  for  the  communication  with  Lemnos, 
which  the  Athenians  had  doubtless  reoccupied  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Persians',  and  became,  as  well 
as  Lemnos,  a  recognised  adjunct  or  outlying  por- 
tion of  Attica:  moreover  there  were  old  legends 
which  connected  the  Athenians  with  it,  as  the  tomb 
of  their  hero  Theseus,  whose  name,  as  the  mythical 
champion  of  democracy,  was  in  peculiar  favour  at 
the  period  immediately  following  the  return  from 
Salamis.  It  was  in  the  year  476  b.c,  that  the  ora- 
cle had  directed  them  to  bring  home  the  bones  of 
Theseus  from  Skyros,  and  to  prepare  for  that  hero 
a  splendid  entombment  and  edifice  in  their  new 
city :  they  had  tried  to  eflfect  this,  but  the  unsocial 
manners  of  the  Dolopians  had  prevented  a  search, 
and  it  was  only  after  Kimon  had  taken  the  island 
that  he  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  the  body.  It 
was  brought  to  Athens  in  the  year  469  b.c*,  and 

*  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  v.  1,  31. 

^  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenic,  ad  ann.  476  b.c.)  places  the 
conquest  of  Skyros  by  Kimon  in  the  year  476  b.c.  He  says,  after 
citing  a  passage  fromThucyd.  i.  98,  and  from  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  36, 
as  well  as  a  proposed  correction  of  Bentley,  which  he  justly  rejects— 
"The  island  was  actually  conquered  in  the  year  of  the  archon  Phaedon, 
B.C.  476.  This  we  know  from  Thucyd.  i.  98,  and  Diodor.  xi.  41-48 
combined.  Plutarch  named  the  archon  Phaedon  with  reference  to  the 
conquest  of  the  island  :  then,  by  a  negligence  not  unusual  with  him. 
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after  being  welcomed  by  the  people  in  solemn  and 
joyous  procession,  as  if  the  hero  himself  had  come 

connected  the  oracle  with  that  fact,  as  a  contemporary  transaction  : 
although  in  truth  the  oracle  was  not  procured  till  six  or  sevea  years 
afterwards." 

Plutarch  has  many  sins  to  answer  for  against  chronological  exact- 
ness ;  but  the  charge  here  made  against  him  is  undeserved.  He  states 
that  the  oracle  was  given  in  (476  b.c)  the  year  of  the  archon  Phaedon  ; 
and  that  the  body  of  Theseus  was  brought  back  to  Athens  in  (469  b.c) 
the  year  of  the  archon  Aphepsion.  There  is  nothing  to  contradict 
either  statement ;  nor  do  the  passages  of  Thucydid^  and  Diodorus, 
which  Mr.  Clinton  adduces,  prove  that  which  he  asserts.  The  two 
passages  of  Diodorus  have  indeed  no  bearing  upon  the  event :  and  in- 
sofar as  Diodorus  is  in  this  case  an  authority  at  all,  he  goes  against 
Mr.  Clinton,  for  he  states  Skyros  to  have  been  conquered  in  470  b.c. 
(Diodor.  xi.  60).  ThucydidSs  only  tells  us  that  the  operations  against 
Eion,  Skyros,  and  Karystus,  took  place  in  the  order  here  indicated,  and 
at  some  periods  between  476  and  466  b.c  :  but  he  does  not  enable  as 
to  determine  positively  the  date  of  either.  Upon  what  authority  Mr. 
Clinton  states  that  "  the  oracle  was  not  procured  till  six  or  seven  years 
afterwards"  (t.  e.  after  the  conquest),  I  do  not  know  :  the  account  of 
Plutarch  goes  rather  to  show  that  it  was  procured  six  or  seven  years 
btfore  the  conquest :  and  this  may  stand  good  until  some  better  testi- 
mony is  produced  to  contradict  it.  As  our  information  now  stands,  we 
have  no  testimony  as  to  the  year  of  the  conquest  except  that  of  Diodo- 
rus, who  assigns  it  to  470  b.c,  but  as  he  assigns  both  the  conquest  of 
Eion,  and  the  expeditions  of  Kimon  against  Karia  and  Paraphylia  with 
the  victories  of  the  Eurymedon,  all  to  the  same  year,  we  cannot  much 
trust  his  authority.  Nevertheless  I  incline  to  believe  him  as  to  the 
date  of  the  conquest  of  Skyros  :  because  it  seems  to  me  very  probable 
that  this  conquest  took  place  in  the  year  immediately  before  that  in 
which  the  body  of  Theseus  was  brought  to  Athens,  which  latter  event 
may  be  referred  with  great  confidence  to  469  b.c,  in  consequence  of 
the  interesting  anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  about  the  first  prize  gained 
by  the  poet  Sophokl^s. 

Mr.  Clinton  has  given  in  his  Appendix  (No.  vi.-viii.  p.  248-253) 
two  Dissertations  respecting  the  chronology  of  the  period  from  the  Per- 
sian war  down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  has  ren- 
dered much  service  by  correcting  the  mistake  of  Dodwell,  Wesseling 
and  Mitford  (founded  upon  an  inaccurate  construction  of  a  passage  in 
Isokratis)  in  supposing,  after  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  a  Spartan 
hegemony,  lasting  ten  years,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Athe- 
nian hegemony.  He  has  shown  that  the  latter  roust  be  reckoned  as 
commencing  in  477,  or  476  b.c,  immediately  after  the  mutiny  of  the 
allies  against  Pausanias — whose  command,  however,  need  not  be  per- 
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back,  was  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  city — 
the  monument  called  the  Theseium  with  its  sacred 
precinct  being  built  on  the  spot,  and  invested  with 
the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary  for  men  of  poor  con- 
dition who  might  feel  ground  for  dreading  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  powerful,  as  well  as  for  slaves  in  case  of 

emptorily  restricted  to  one  year,  as  Mr.  Clinton  (p.  252;  and  Dodwell 
maintain :  for  the  words  of  Thucydides,  iv  rjiht  rfi  rjyfyuoviq,  imply  no- 
thing as  to  annual  duration,  and  designate  merely  "the  hegemony 
which  preceded  that  of  Athens." 

But  the  refutation  of  this  mistake  does  not  enable  us  to  establish  any 
good  positive  chronology  for  the  period  between  477  and  466  b.c.  It 
will  not  do  to  construe  Ilpcarov  fxeV  (Thuc.  i.  98)  in  reference  to  the 
Athenian  conquest  of  Eion,  as  if  it  must  necessarily  mean  *'  the  year 
after"  477  b.c.  If  we  could  imagine  that  Thucydides  had  told  us  all 
the  military  operations  between  477-466  e.g.,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  admit  plenty  of  that  "  interval  of  inaction"  against  which  Mr.  Clin- 
ton so  strongly  protests  (p.  252).  Unhappily,  Thucydides  has  told  us 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  events  which  really  happened. 

Mr.  Clinton  compares  the  various  periods  of  duration  assigned  by 
ancient  authors  to  that  which  is  improperly  called  the  Athenian  "  em- 
pire"—between  477-405  B.C.  (pp.  248,  249).  I  confess  that  I  rather 
agree  with  Dr.  Gillies,  who  admits  the  discrepancy  between  these  au- 
thors broadly  and  undisguisedly,  than  with  Mr.  Clinton,  who  seeks  to 
bring  them  into  comparative  agreement.  His  explanation  is  only  suc- 
cessful in  regard  to  one  of  them — Demosthenes ;  whose  two  statements 
(forty-five  years  in  one  place  and  seventy-three  years  in  another)  are 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  each  other  as  well  as  chronologically  just. 
But  surely  it  is  not  reasonable  to  correct  the  text  of  the  orator  Lykur- 
gus  from  €W€VTiKovra  to  ifidofifjKovra,  and  then  to  say  that  "  Lykurgus 
may  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  describe  the  period  as 
seventy  years"  (p.  250).  Neither  are  we  to  bring  AndokidSs  into  har- 
mony with  others,  by  supposing  that  *'  his  calculation  ascends  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  from  the  date  of  which  (b.c.  490)  to  the  battle  of 
-^gospotami,  are  just  eighty-five  years"  (Ibid.).  Nor  ought  we  to  jus- 
tify a  computation  by  Demosthenes  of  sixty-five  years,  by  saying  "  that 
it  terminates  at  the  Athenian  defeat  in  Sicily"  (p.  249). 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  more  or  less  chronological  inaccuracy  in 
all  these  passages,  except  those  of  Demosthenes — and  historical  inac- 
curacy in  all  of  them,  not  even  excepting  those.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
Athenians  rjp^av  r^r  Oakacra-qi — Tjp^av  ratv  ^EXkfjvtov — TrpoaraTai  ^aav 
Tav  *EWrjva>v — for  seventy-three  years.  ^  The  historical  language  of  De- 
mosthenes, Plato,  Lysias,  Isokrates,  Andokides^  Lykurgus,  requires  to 
be  carefully  examined  before  w^  rely  upon  it^ 
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cruel  usage'.  Such  were  the  protective  functions 
of  the  mythical  hero  of  democracy,  whose  installa- 
tion is  interesting  as  marking  the  growing  intensity 
of  democratical  feeling  in  Athens  since  the  Persian 
war. 
About  467-      It  was  about  two  years  or  more  after  this  iuci- 

466  B.C.  1        /•         1  1        /.         .         .        t 

First  revolt  dent  that  the  first  breach  of  union  m  the  confede- 
membmof  racy  of  Delos  took  place.  The  important  island  of 
nt^^ot^^'  Naxos,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades — an  island  which 
NMoTrc.  tWrty  years  before  had  boasted  a  large  marine  force 
volts  and  is  and   8000   hoplites  —  revolted  :   on  what    special 

recoil-  '  sr 

quercd.       grouud,  wc  do  uot  kuow  :  but  probably  the  greater 
islands  fancied  themselves  better  able  to  dispense 
with  the  protection  of  the  confederacy  than   the 
smaller — at  the  same  time  that  they  were  more  jea- 
lous of  Athens.     After  a  siege,  of  unknown  dura- 
tion, by  Athens  and  the  confederate  force,  it  was 
forced  to  surrender,  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  tributary  subject*;  its  armed  ships  being  doubt- 
less taken  away,  and  its  fortifications  razed :  whether 
any  fine  or  ulterior  penalty  was  levied,  we  have  no 
information. 
B.C.  466-         We  cannotdoubt  that  the  reduction  of  this  power- 
Operations   ful  island,  howcvcr  untoward  in  its  efiects  upon  the 
Mdthc^eon-  ^^^al  and  self-maintaining  character  of  the  confe- 
^®^?^  r   ^^racy,  strengthened  its  military  force  by  placing 
sia.— De-     the  wholc  Naxiau  fleet  with  new  pecuniary  contri- 
Persians  by  butions  in  the  hauds  of  the  chief:  nor  is  it  sur- 

Kimon  at 

the  river 

Euryme-  i  Plutarch  (Kimon,  c.  8;  Theseus,  c.  36).    iari  di  <f>v$iov  oik€tcus 

Koi  naa-i  rots  rantivrnpois  Koi  dtdioai  Kpfirrovas,  a>s  kqI  tov  Orfcr^cos 
irpotrraTiKov  vivos  kqI  porjOrjriKov  ytvofitvov  Koi  Trpo<rd€)(OfX€vov  ^tXay- 
Opcanois  ras  rS>v  TanfivoT(pa>v  dc^crf if. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  98.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  Themistokl^s,  as  a  fugitive,  passed  close  to  Naxos  while  it  was 
under  siege,  and  incurred  great  danger  of  being  tai^en. 


don 
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prising  to  hear  that  Athens  sought  both  to  employ 
this  new  force,  and  to  obliterate  the  late  act  of 
severity,  by  increased  exertions  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Though  we  know  no  particulars  re- 
specting operations  against  Persia,  since  the  attack 
on  Eion,  such  operations  must  have  been  going  on  ; 
but  the  expedition  under  Kimon,  undertaken  not 
long  after  the  Naxian  revolt,  was  attended  with 
memorable  results.  That  commander,  having  un- 
der him  200  triremes  from  Athens,  and  100  from 
the  various  confederates,  was  despatched  to  attack 
the  Persians  on  the  south-western  and  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  He  attacked  and  drove  out 
several  of  their  garrisons  from  various  Grecian  set- 
tlements, both  in  Karia  and  Lykia  :  among  others, 
the  important  trading  city  of  Phas^lis,  though  at 
first  resisting  and  even  standing  a  siege,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  friendly  suggestions  of  the 
Chians  in  Kimon's  armament  to  pay  a  contribu- 
tion of  ten  talents  and  join  in  the  expedition.  From 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  these  various  under- 
takings, the  Persian  satraps  had  been  enabled  to 
assemble  a  powerful  force,  both  fleet  and  army, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pam- 
phylia,  under  the  command  of  Tithraust^s  and 
Pherendat^s,  both  of  the  regal  blood.  The  fleet, 
chiefly  Phoenician,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  200 
ships,  but  a  farther  reinforcement  of  eighty  Phoeni- 
cian ships  was  expected,  and  was  actually  near  at 
hand,  and  the  commanders  were  unwilling  to  hazard 
a  battle  before  its  arrival.  Kimon,  anxious  for  the 
same  reason  to  hasten  on  the  combat,  attacked 
them  vigorously :  partly  from  their  inferiority  of 
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numbers,  partly  from   discouragement  at  the  ab- 
sence of  the  reinforcement,  they  seem  to  have  made 
no  strenuous  resistance.     They  were  put  to  flight 
and  driven  ashore ;  so  speedily,  and  with  so  little 
loss  to  the  Greeks,  that  Kimon  was  enabled  to  dis- 
embark his  men  forthwith,  and  attack  the  land- 
force   which   was   drawn   up  on  shore  to  protect 
them.     The  battle  on  land  was  long  and  gallantly 
contested,  but  Kimon  at  length  gained  a  complete 
victory,  dispersed  the  army  with  the  capture  of 
many  prisoners,  and  either  took  or  destroyed  the 
entire  fleet.     As  soon  as  his  victory  and  his  pri- 
soners were  secured,  he  sailed  to  Cyprus  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  reinforcement  of  eighty 
Phoenician  ships  in  their  way,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  attack  them  while  yet  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  victories  of  the  Eurymedon.     These 
ships  too  were  all  destroyed,  though  most  of  the 
crews  appear  to  have  escaped  ashore  on  the  island. 
Two  great  victories,  one  at  sea  and  the  other  on 
land,  gained  on  the  same  day  by  the  same  armament, 
counted  with  reason  among  the  most  glorious  of  all 
Grecian   exploits,   and   were  extolled   as   such    in 
the  inscription  on  the  commemorative  offering  to 
Apollo,  set  up  out  of  the  tithe  of  the  spoils'.     The 

'  For  the  battles  of  the  Eui^-medon,  see  Thucyd.  i.  100  ;  Diodor.  xi. 
60-62  ;  Plutarch,  Kimon,  12,  13. 

The  accounts  of  the  two  latter  appear  chiefly  borrowed  from  Epborus 
and  KallistheD^s,  authors  of  the  following  century  ;  and  from  Phano- 
demus,  an  author  later  still.  I  borrow  sparingly  from  them,  and  only 
80  far  as  consists  with  the  brief  statement  of  Thucyd id^s.  The  narra- 
tive of  Diodorus  is  exceedingly  confused,  indeed  hardly  intelligible. 

Phanodemus  stated  the  number  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  six  hundred 
ships  ;  Ephorus,  at  three  hundred  and  flfty.  Diodorus  (following  the 
latter)  gives  three  hundred  and  forty.  Plutarch  mentions  the  expected 
reinforcement  of  eighty  Phoenician  ships  ;  which  appears  to  me  a  very 
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number  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  booty  taken  by 
the  victors,  was  immense. 

A  victory  thus  remarkable,  which  thrust  back  the 
Persians  to  the  region  eastward  of  Phasfilis,  doubt- 
less fortified  materially  the  position  of  the  Athenian 
confederacy  against  them  ;  but  it  tended  not  less  to 
exalt  the  reputation  of  Athens,  and  even  to  popu- 
larize her  with  the  confederates  generally,  from  the 
large  amount  of  plunder  divisible  among  them. 
Probably  this  increased  power  and  popularity  stood 
her  in  stead  throughout  her  approaching  contest 
with  Thasos,  at  the  same  time  that  it  explains  the 
increasing  fear  and  dislike  of  the  Peioponnesians. 

Thasos  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos ;  Revolt  of 
but  her  quarrel  with  Athens  seems  to  have  arisen  thcconfcdc- 
out  of  causes  quite  distinct  from  confederate  rela-  Sefos!— 

Siege  of 

credible  circumstance,  explaining  the  easy  nautical  victory  of  Kiraon  at   thcAthe^ 
the  Eurymedon.     From  Thucydidds  we  know  that  the  vanquished  fleet   nlans  under 
at  the  Eurymedon  consisted  of  no  more  than  two  hundred  ships ;  for  so   Kimon. — 
I  venture  to  construe  the  words  of  Thucydidds,  in  spite  of  the  authority  jjlj'*^  ™ 
of  Dr.  Arnold — Kai  fiXov  CAOrjuaioi)  Tpirip€is  Ootvt«ca>v  Koi  hU<f)6€ipcat 
ras  Trdaas  €s  (ras)  BiaKoaias,     Upon  which  Dr.  Arnold  observes, — 
"  Amounting  in  all  to  two  hundred  :  that  is,  that  the  whole  number  of 
ships  taken  or  destroyed  was  two  hundred — not  that  the  whole  fleet 
consisted  of  no  more."     Admitting  the  correctness  of  this  construction 
(which  may  be  defended  by  viii.  21),  we  may  remark  that  the  defeated 
Phoenician  fleet,  according  to  the  universal  practice  of  antiquity,  ran 
ashore  to  seek  protection  from  its  accompanying  land-force.  When  there- 
fore this  land-force  was  itself  defeated  and  dispersed,  the  ships  would  all 
naturally  fall  into  the  power  of  the  victors  ;  or  if  any  escaped,  it  would 
be  merely  by  accident.     Moreover,  the  smaller  number  is  in  this  case 
more  likely  to  be  the  truth,  as  we  must  suppose  an  easy  naval  victory, 
in  order  to  leave  strength  for  a  strenuous  land-battle  on  the  same  day. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  inscription  on  the  commemorative  offering 
only  specifies  "onehundred  Phcenician  ships  with  their  crews  "  as  having 
been  captured  (Diodor.  xi.  62).  The  other  hundred  ships  were  pro- 
bably destroyed.  Diodorus  represents  Kimon  as  having  captured  three 
hundred  and  forty  ships,  though  he  himself  cites  the  inscription  which 
mentions  only  one  hundred. 
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tions.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Athenians 
had  within  the  last  few  years  expelled  the  Persians 
from  the  important  post  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon, 
the  most  convenient  post  for  the  neighbouring  re- 
gion of  Thrace,  which  was  not  less  distinguished 
for  its  fertility  than  for  its  mining  wealth.  In  the 
occupation  of  this  post,  the  Athenians  had  had  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  productive  character 
of  the  adjoining  region,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Edo- 
nian  Thracians ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
many  private  settlers  arrived  from  Athens,  with  the 
view  of  procuring  grants,  or  making  their  fortunes 
by  partnership  with  powerful  Thracians  in  working 
the  gold-mines  round  Mount  Pangaeus.  In  so 
doing,  they  speedily  found  themselves  in  collision 
with  the  Greeks  of  the  opposite  island  of  Mount 
Thasos,  who  possessed  a  considerable  strip  of  land 
with  various  dependent  towns  on  the  continent  of 
Thrace,  and  derived  a  large  revenue  from  the  mines 
of  Skapt6  Hyl6,  as  well  as  from  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ^  The  condition  of  Thasos  at  this  time 
(about  465  b.c.)  indicates  to  us  the  progress  which 
the  Grecian  states  in  the  iEgean  had  made  since 
their  liberation  from  Persia.  It  had  been  deprived 
both  of  its  fortifications  and  of  its  maritime  force, 
by  order  of  Darius,  about  491  b.c,  and  must  have 
remained  in  this  condition  until  after  the  repulse  of 

'  About  Thasos,  see  Herodot.  vi.  46-48  ;  vii.  118.  The  position  of 
Ragasa  in  the  Adriatic,  in  refereDce  to  the  despots  of  Servia  and  Bosnia 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
Athens  and  Thasos  in  regard  to  the  Thracian  princes  of  the  interior.  In 
Engers  H  istory  of  Ragusa  we  find  an  account  of  the  large  gains  made 
in  that  city  by  its  contracts  to  work  the  gold  and  silver  mines  belonging 
to  these  princes  (Engcl,  Geschichtc  des  Freystaates  Ragusa,  sect.  36, 
p.  163.    Wien,  1807). 
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Xerxes ;  but  we  now  find  it  well-fortified  and  pos- 
sessing a  powerful  maritime  force. 

In  what  precise  manner  the  quarrel  between  the 
Thasians  and  the  Athenians  of  Eion  manifested 
itself,  respecting  the  trade  and  the  mines  in  Thrace, 
we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  reached  such  a  height 
that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  send  a  powerful 
armament  against  the  island,  under  the  command 
of  Kimon  ^     Having  vanquished  the  Thasian  force 
at  sea,  they  disembarked,  gained  various  battles 
and  blocked  up  the  city  by  land  as  well   as  by 
sea.     And   at   the   same   time   they  undertook — 
what  seems  to  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  scheme — the  establishment  of  a  larger  and 
more  powerful  colony  on  Thracian  ground  not  far 
from  Eion.     On  the  Strymon,  about  three  miles  Wrstat- 
higher  up  than  Eion,  near  the  spot  where  the  river  Athemto 
narrows  itself  again  out  of  a  broad  expanse  of  the  atlBnn<«*^ 
nature  of  a  lake,  was  situated  the  Edonian  town  JJ^sJ,^" 
or  settlement  called  Ennea  Hodoi  (Nine  Ways),  g^y^J^ 
a  little  above  the  bridge,  which  here  served  as  an  attempt 
important  communication  for  all  the  people  of  the  the  seuien 
interior.     Both  Histiaeus  and  Aristagoras,  the  two  *^ 
Milesian  despots,  had  been  tempted  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  place  to  commence  a  settlement 
there:  both  of  them  had  failed,  and  a  third  failure 
on  a  still  grander  scale  was  now  about  to  be  added. 
The  Athenians  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists, 
ten  thousand  in  number,  partly  from  their  own  citi- 
zens, partly  collected  from  their  allies :  and  the 
temptations  of  the  site  probably  rendered  volunteers 
numerous.    As  far  as  Ennea  Hodoi  was  concerned, 

*  Thucyd.  i.  100,  101 ;  Plutarch,  KimoD,  c.  14  j  Diodor.  xi.  70. 
VOL.  V.  2  E 
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they  were  successful  in  conquering  it  and  driving 
away  the  Edonian  possessors  :   but  on  trying  to 
extend  themselves   farther  to  the  eastward,  to  a 
spot  called  DrabSskus  convenient  for  the  mining 
region,  they  encountered  a  more  formidable  resist- 
ance from  a  powerful  alliance  of  Thracian  tribes,  who 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Edonians  in  decisive  hos- 
tility to  the  new  colony — probably  not  without  insti- 
gation from  the  inhabitants  of  Thasos.    All  or  most 
of  the  ten  thousand  colonists  were  slain  in  this  war- 
fare, and  the  new  colony  was  for  the  time  completely 
abandoned :  we  shall  find  it  resumed  hereafter  ^ 
464-463  Disappointed  as  the  Athenians  were  in  this  en- 

Reduction    terprise,  they  did  not  abandon   the  blockade  of 
ltter$,        Thasos,  which  held  out  more  than  two  years,  and 
liro  ycin**^  only  surrendered  in  the  third  year.     Its  fortifica- 
irmi^imd    *^^°^  ^^^®  razed ;  its  ships  of  war,  thirty-three  in 
diimaniied.  number,  taken  away ' ;  its  possessions  and  mining 
establishments   on   the   opposite   continent    relin- 
quished :  moreover  an  immediate  contribution  in 
money  was  demanded  from  the  inhabitants,  over  and 
above  the  annual  payment  assessed  upon  them  for 
the  future.   The  subjugation  of  this  powerful  island 
was  another  step  in  the  growing  dominion  of  Athens 
over  her  confederates. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  101 .  Philip  of  Macedon«  in  his  dispute  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  this  period  with  the  Athenians  respecting  the  possession  of 
Amphipolis,  pretended  that  his  ancestor  Alexander  had  been  the  first  to 
acquire  possession  of  the  spot  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from 
Thrace  (see  Philippi  Epistola  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  164,  R.).  If  this  pre- 
tence had  been  true,  Ennea  Hodoi  would  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
Macedonians  at  this  time,  when  the  first  Athenian  attempt  was  made 
upon  it :  but  the  statement  of  Thucydidds  shows  that  it  was  then  an 
Edonian  township. 

'  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14.     GalSpsus  and  GSsymS  were  among  the 
Thasian  settlements  on  the  mainland  of  Thrace  (Thucyd.  iv.  108). 
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The  year  before  the  Thasians  surrendered,  how-  ^Pf^Jm^ 
ever,  they  had  taken  a  step  which  deserves  par-  siansto 
ticular  notice,  as  indicating  the  newly-gathering  aid— grant- 
clouds  in  the  Grecian  political  horizon.     They  had  ^ed  into 
made  secret  application  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  ^^^©f 
aid,  entreating  them  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  ^^^^jf* 
Athens  by  invading  Attica ;  and  the  Lacedaemo-  Si»rta  and 
nians,  without  the  knowledge  of  Athens,  having 
actually  engaged  to  comply  with  this  request,  were 
only  prevented  from  performing  their  promise  by  a 
grave  and  terrible  misfortune  at  home*.     Though 
accidentally  unperformed,  however,  this  hostile  pro- 
mise is  a  most   significant  event :    it  marks  the 
growing  fear  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  Sparta  and 
the  Peloponnesians  towards  Athens,  merely  on  ge- 
neral grounds  of  the  magnitude  of  her  power,  and 
without  any  special  provocation.     Nay,  not  only 
had   Athens  given  no  provocation,  but   she  was 
still  actually  included  as  a  member  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian alliance,  and  we  shall  find  her  presently 
both  appealed  to  and  acting  as  such.     We  shall 
hear  so  much  of  Athens,  and  that  too  with  truth,  as 
pushing  and  aggressive— and  of  Sparta  as  home- 
keeping  and  defensive — that  the  incident  just  men- 
tioned becomes  important  to  remark.     The  first 
intent  of  unprovoked  and  even  treacherous  hostility 
— the  germ  of  the  future  Peloponnesian  war — is 
conceived  and  reduced  to  an  engagement  by  Sparta. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  the  Athenians,  "^"^Ij?^?  ^ 

•^  .  acquittal  of 

after  the  surrender  of  Thasos  and  the  liberation  of  Kimon  at 
the  armament,  had  expected  from  Kimon  some  far- 

'  Tbacyd.  i.  101.  ol  dc  vfreVxovro  fUp  Kpv<f>a  rov  *ABrjvali»v  Koi  IficX- 
Xov,  dtcKfloXv^crav  dc  irrr6  rov  ytvoyJvov  o-etcrfiov. 
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ther  conquests  in  Macedonia — and  even  that  he  had 
actually  entered  upon  that  project  with  such  pro- 
mise of  success,  that  its  farther  consummatipn  was 
certain  as  well  as  easy.  Having  under  these  cir- 
cumstances  relinquished  it  and  returned  to  Athens, 
he  was  accused  by  PeriklSs  and  others  of  having 
been  bought  off  by  bribes  from  the  Macedonian 
king  Alexander ;  but  was  acquitted  after  a  public 
trial'. 

During  the  period  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
first  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  and  the 
capture  of  Thasos  (about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years, 
B.C.  477-463),  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  been 
occupied  almost  entirely  in  their  maritime  opera- 
tions, chiefly  against  the  Persians — having  been  free 
from  embarrassments  immediately  round  Attica. 
But  this  freedom  was  not  destined  to  last  much 
longer  ;  and  during  the  ensuing  ten  years,  their 
foreign  relations  near  home  become  both  active 
and  complicated  ;  while  their  strength  expands  so 
wonderfully,  that  they  are  found  competent  at  once 
to  obligations  on  both  sides  of  the  Mgean  sea,  the 
distant  as  well  as  the  near. 

Of  the  incidents  which  had  taken  place  in  Cen- 
tral Greece  during  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  battle  of  Plataea,  we  have 
scarcely  any  information.  The  feelings  of  the  time, 
between  those  Greeks  who  had  supported  and  those 
who  had  resisted  the  Persian  invader,  must  have 
remained  unfriendly  even  after  the  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  mere  occupation  of  the  Persian  nume- 
rous host  must  have  inflicted  severe  damage  both 

*  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14. 
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upon  Thessaly  and  Bceotia.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  synod  which  succeeded  the  expul- 
sion of  the  invaders,  a  reward  was  proclaimed  for 
the  life  of  the  Melian  Ephialtfis,  who  had  betrayed 
to  Xerxes  the  mountain-path  over  CEta,  and  thus 
caused  the  ruin  of  Leonidas  at  Tliermopylae  :  more- 
over, if  we  may  trust  Plutarch,  it  was  even  proposed 
by  Lacedaemon  that  all  the  medising  Greeks  should 
be  expelled  from  the  synod  ^ — a  proposition  which 
the  more  long-sighted  views  of  Themistokl^s  suc- 
cessfully resisted.  Even  the  stronger  measure  of 
razing  the  fortifications  of  all  the  extra-Peloponne- 
sian  cities,  from  fear  that  they  might  be  used  to  aid 
some  future  invasion,  had  suggested  itself  to  the 
Lacedaemonians — as  we  see  from  their  language  on 
the  occasion  of  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens  ;  and 
in  regard  to  Boeotia,  it  appears  that  the  headship 
of  Thebes  as  well  as  the  coherence  of  the  federation 
was  for  the  time  almost  suspended.  The  destroyed 
towns  of  Platsea  and  Thespiae  were  restored,  and 
the  latter  in  part  repeopled  *,  under  Athenian  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  general  sentiment  of  Peloponnesus 
as  well  as  of  Athens  would  have  sustained  these 
towns  against  Thebes,  if  the  latter  had  tried  at  that 
time  to  enforce  her  supremacy  over  them  in  the 
name  of  "  ancient  Boeotian  right  and  usage^."    The 

*  Plutarch,  Themistokl.  c.  20. 

^  See  the  case  of  Sikinnus,  the  person  through  whom  Themistoklds 
communicated  with  Xerxes  before  the  battle  of  Salarais,  and  for  whom 
he  afterwards  procured  admission  among  the  batch  of  newly-introduced 
citizens  at  Thespiae  (Herodot.  viii.  75). 

'  Ta  Twv  Botwro)!/  ndrpta  —  ra  Koiva  ra>v  navrfov  Bot6>rcii>v  ndrpia 
(Thucyd.  iii.  61-65). 
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Theban  government  was  then  in  discredit  for  its 
previous  medism — even  in    the  eyes   of  Thebans 
themselves  ^ ;  while  the  party  opposed  to  Thebes  in 
the  other  towns  was  so  powerful,  that  many  of 
them  would  probably  have  been  severed  from  the  fe- 
deration to  become  allies  of  Athens  like  Plataea,  if 
the  interference  of  Lacedsemon  had  not  arrested  such 
a  tendency.    The  latter  was  in  every  other  part  of 
Greece  an  enemy  to  organized  aggregation  of  cities, 
either  equal  or  unequal,  and  was  constantly  bent 
Sparta  re-    on  keeping  the  little  autonomous  communities  sepa- 
nphoi^°the  rate*;   whence  she  sometimes  became  by  accident 
of  ThS)^    the  protector  of  the  weaker  cities  against  compul- 
sory alliance  imposed  upon  them  by  the  stronger : 
the  interest  of  her  own  ascendency  was  in  this  re- 
spect analogous  to  that  of  the  Persians  when  they 
dictated  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — of  the  Romans 
in  administering  their  extensive  conquests — and  of 
the  kings  of  Mediaeval  Europe  in  breaking  the  au- 
thority of  the  barons  over  their  vassals.  But  though 
such  was  the  policy  of  Sparta  elsewhere,  her  fear 
of  Athens,  which  grew  up  during  the  ensuing  twenty 
years,  made  her  act  diflferently  in  regard  to  Bceotia: 
she  had  no  other  means  of  maintaining  that  country 
as  her  own  ally  and  as  the  enemy  of  Athens,  except 
by  organising  the  federation  eflfectively  and  strength- 
ening the  authority  of  Thebes.     It  is  to  this  revolu- 
tion in  Spartan  politics  that  Thebes  owed  the  reco- 
very of  her  ascendency^ — a  revolution  so  conspicu- 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  62. 

^  See  among  many  other  evidences,  the  remarkable  case  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  confederacy  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  2,  16). 
'  Diodor.  xi.  81  j  Justin,  iii.  6. 
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ously  marked,  that  the  Spartans  even  aided  in  en- 
larging her  circuit  and  improving  her  fortifications : 
nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that  she  maintained 
this  position,  even  when  recovered,  against  the  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood  of  Athens — a  circumstance 
which  made  her  not  only  a  vehement  partisan  of 
Sparta,  but  even  more  furiously  anti-Athenian  than 
Sparta,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  revolution,  just  noticed,  in  Spartan  politics  Events  in 
towards  Boeotia,  did  not  manifest  itself  until  about  ntwa^Ar- 
twenty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Athe-  ^^c. 
nian  maritime  confederacy.  During  the  course  of 
those  twenty  years,  we  know  that  Sparta  had  had 
more  than  one  battle  to  sustain  in  Arcadia,  against 
the  towns  and  villages  of  that  country,  in  which 
she  came  forth  victorious :  but  we  have  no  particu* 
culars  respecting  these  incidents.  We  also  know 
that  a  few  years  after  the  Persian  invasion,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Elis  concentrated  themselves  from  many 
dispersed  townships  into  the  one  main  city  of  Elis^: 
and  it  seems  probable  that  Lepreum  in  Triphylia, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  towns  of  Achaia,  were  either 
formed  or  enlarged  by  a  similar  process  near  about 
the  same  time^.  Such  aggregation  of  towns  out  of 
pre-existing  separate  villages  was  not  conformable 
to  the  views,  nor  favourable  to  the  ascendency  of 
Lacedaemon :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  her 
foreign  policy  after  the  Persian  invasion  was  both 
embarrassed  and  discredited  by  the  misconduct  of 
her  two  contemporary  kings,  Pausanias  (who  though 
only  regent,  was  practically  equivalent  to  a  king) 

*  Diodor.  xi.  54  ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  337- 

*  Strabo,  viii.  pp.  337,  348,  356. 
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and  Leotychid^s — not  to  mention  the  rapid  deve- 
lopment of  Athens  and  Peiraeus.     But  in  the  year 
Terrible       B.C.  464  (the  year  preceding  the  surrender  of  Tbasos 
at  Sparta—  to  the  Athenian  armament),  a  misfortune  of  yet 

464  B.C.  . 

Revolt  of      more  terrific  moment  befel  Sparta.  A  violent  earth- 
the  Helots,    qyg^j^g  i^qqJ^  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

of  Sparta  itself,  destroying  a  large  portion  of  the 
town,  and  a  vast  number  of  lives,  many  of  them 
Spartan  citizens.  It  was  the  judgement  of  the  earth- 
shaking  god  Poseidon  (according  to  the  view  of 
the  Lacedeemonians  themselves)  for  a  recent  viola- 
tion of  his  sanctuary  at  Taenarus,  from  whence  cer- 
tain suppliant  Helots  had  been  dragged  away  not 
long  before  for  punishment^ — not  improbably  some 
of  those  Helots  whom  Pausanias  had  instigated  to 
revolt.  The  sentiment  of  the  Helots,  at  all  times 
one  of  enmity  towards  their  masters,  appears  at 
this  moment  to  have  been  unusually  inflammable : 
so  that  an  earthquake  at  Sparta,  especially  an  earth- 
quake construed  as  divine  vengeance  for  Helot  blood 
recently  spilt,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  many  of  them 
at  once  into  revolt,  together  with  some  even  of  the 
Perioeki.  The  insurgents  took  arms  and  marched 
directly  upon  Sparta,  which  they  were  on  the  point 
of  mastering  during  the  first  moments  of  consterna- 
tion, had  not  the  bravery  and  presence  of  mind  of 
the  young  king  Archidamus  re-animated  the  sur- 
viving citizens  and  repelled  the  attack.  But  though 
repelled,  the  insurgents  were  not  subdued  :  for  some 
time  they  maintained  the  field  against  the  Spartan 
force,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  advantage, 
since  Aeimn^stus  (the  warrior  by  whose  hand  Mar- 

^  Thucyd.  i,  101-128;  Diodor.  xi.  62. 
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donius  had  fallen  at  Plataea)  was  defeated  and  slain 
with  300  followers  in  the  plain  of  Stenykl6rus,  over- 
powered  by  superior  numbers^  When  at  length  de- 
feated, they  occupied  and  fortified  the  memorable 
hill  of  Ith6m6,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their  Messe- 
nian  forefathers.  Here  they  made  a  long  and  obs- 
tinate defence,  supporting  themselves  doubtless  by 
incursions  throughout  Laconia :  nor  was  defence 
difficult,  seeing  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  at 
that  time  confessedly  incapable  of  assailing  even 
the  most  imperfect  species  of  fortification.  After 
the  siege  had  lasted  some  two  or  three  years,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  success,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
beginning  to  despair  of  their  own  sufficiency  for  the 
undertaking,  invoked  the  aid  of  their  various  allies, 
among  whom  we  find  specified  the  .^ginetans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Plataeans*.  The  Athenian  troops 
are  said  to  have  consisted  of  4000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Kimon  ;  Athens  being  still  included  in 
the  list  of  Lacedaemonian  allies. 

So  imperfect  were  the  means  of  attacking  walls  The  Lace- 
at  that  day,  even  for  the  most  intelligent  Greeks,  invoke  the 
that  this  increased  force  made  no  immediate  im-  Sum^*****' 
pression  on  the  fortified  hill  of  Ith6m^.    And  when  *^?L**'* 
the  Lacedaemonians  saw  that  their  Athenian  allies  Heiots.— 
were  not  more  successful  than  they  had  been  them-  the  Athe- 

1  i.u  jr  '        '    J.       'I      t  A^     niaus  under 

selves,  they  soon  passed  from  surprise  into  doubt,  Kimon  into 
mistrust  and  apprehension.     The  troops  had  given  jodthcm? 
no  ground   for  such  a  feeling,   and  Kimon  their 
general  was  notorious  for  his  attachment  to  Sparta: 
yet  the  Lacedaemonians  could  not  help  calling  to 
mind  the  ever- wakeful  energy  and  ambition  of  these 

'  Hcrodot.  ix.  64.  '  Thucyd.  i.  102;  iii.  64;  iv.  57. 
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Ionic  strangers  whom  they  had  introduced  into  the 
interior  of  Laconia,  together  with  their  own  pro- 
mise— though  doubtless  a  secret  promise — to  invade 
Attica  not  long  before,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tha- 
sians.  They  even  began  to  fear  that  the  Athenians 
might  turn  against  them,  and  Hsten  to  solicitations 
for  espousing  the  cause  of  the  besieged.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  apprehensions,  they  dismissed 
the  Athenian  contingent  forthwith,  on  pretence  of 
having  no  farther  occasion  for  them  ;  while  all  the 
other  allies  were  retained,  and  the  siege  or  blockade 
went  on  as  before  ^ 

'  Thucyd.  i.  102.  Tfjp  fjJv  xmoy^iav  ov  drjkovvT€s,  €l7r6vT€s  dc  &ri  ovdip 
irpoo'dcoKrat  avrmp  cri. 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  ann.  464-461  b.c.)#  following  Plu- 
tarch, recognises  two  Lacedaemonian  requests  to  Athens,  and  two  Athe- 
nian expeditions  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  both  under  Kimon  ;  the  first 
in  4G4  B.C.,  immediately  on  the  happening  of  the  earthquake  and  conse- 
quent revolt — the  second  in  461  b.c,  afler  the  war  had  lasted  some  time. 

In  my  judgement,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  more  than  one 
application  made  to  Athens,  and  one  expedition.  The  duplication  has 
arisen  from  Plutarch,  who  has  construed  too  much  as  historical  reality 
the  comic  exaggeration  of  Aristophanes  (Aristoph.  Lysistrat.  1138; 
Plutarch,  Kimon,  16).  The  heroine  of  the  latter,  Lysistrata,  wishing 
to  make  peace  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians,  and  remind- 
ing each  of  the  services  which  they  had  received  from  the  other,  might 
permit  herself  to  say  to  the  Lacedemonians — "  Your  envoy  Perikleidas 
came  to  Athens,  pale  with  terror,  and  put  himself  a  suppliant  at  the 
altar  to  entreat  our  Help  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  while  Poseidon 
was  still  shaking  the  earth  and  the  Messenians  were  pressing  you  hard  : 
then  Kimon  with  4000  hoplites  went  and  achieved  your  complete  salva- 
tion." This  is  all  very  telling  and  forcible,  as  a  portion  of  the  Aristo- 
phanic  play,  but  there  is  no  historical  truth  in  it  except  the  fact  of  an 
application  made  and  an  expedition  sent  in  consequence. 

We  know  that  the  earthquake  took  place  at  the  time  when  the  siege 
of  Thasos  was  yet  going  on,  because  it  was  the  reason  which  prevented 
the  Lacedaemonians  from  aiding  the  besieged  by  an  invasion  of  Attica. 
But  Kimon  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Thasos  (Plutarch,  Kimon>  c.  14). 
accordingly  he  could  not  have  gone  as  commander  to  Laconia  at  the 
time  when  this  first  expedition  is  alleged  to  have  been  undertaken. 

Next,  Thucydidcs  acknowledges  only  one  expedition  :  nor  indeed  does 
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This  dismissal,  ungracious  in  the  extreme  and  Mistrast 

conceived 

probably  rendered  even  more  offensive  by  the  ha-  by  the  u- 

bitual  roughness  of  Spartan  dealing,  excited  the  dUm"?" 

strongest  exasperation  both  among  the  Athenian  ^^^^^^' 

soldiers  and  the  Athenian  people — an  exasperation  ii*rie8,who 

Bfw  CUB* 

heightened  by  circumstances  immediately  prece-  missedfrom 
ding.     For  the  resolution  to  send  auxiliaries  into  Dispieasare 
Laconia,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  first  applied  for  *? ^ucy^ 
them,  had  not  been  taken  without  considerable  de-  **^'^«'>*- 
bate  at  Athens  :  the  party  of  Perikl^s  and  Ephial- 
tSs,  habitually  in  opposition  to  Kimon,  and  parti- 
sans of  the  forward  democratical  movement,  had 
strongly  discountenanced  it,    and  conjured   their 
countrymen  not  to  assist  in  renovating  and  strength- 
ening their  most  formidable  rival.     Perhaps  the 
previous  engagement  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  in- 
vade Attica  on  behalf  of  the  Thasians  may  have 

Diodorus  (xi.  64),  though  this  is  of  minor  consequence.  Now  mere 
silence  on  the  part  of  Thucydid^,  in  reference  to  the  events  of  a  period 
which  he  only  professes  to  survey  briefly,  is  not  always  a  very  forcible 
negative  argument.  But  in  this  case,  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
461  B.C.,  with  its  very  important  consequences,  is  such  as  to  exclude 
the  supposition  that  he  knew  of  any  prior  expedition,  two  or  three  years 
earlier.  Had  he  known  of  any  such,  he  could  not  have  written  the  ac- 
count which  now  stands  in  his  text.  He  dwells  especially  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  and  on  the  incapacity  of  the  Lacedemonians  for 
attacking  walls,  as  the  reasons  why  they  invoked  the  Athenians  as  well 
as  their  other  allies  :  he  implies  that  their  presence  in  Laconia  was  a 
new  and  threatening  incident :  moreover,  when  he  tells  us  how  much 
the  Athenians  were  incensed  by  their  abrupt  and  mistrustful  dismissal, 
he  could  not  have  omitted  to  notice  as  an  aggravation  of  this  feeling, 
that  only  two  or  three  years  before,  they  had  rescued  Laredaemon  from 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Let  us  add,  that  the  supposition  of  Sparta,  the  first 
military  power  in  Greece  and  distinguished  for  her  uninterraitting  dis- 
cipline, being  reduced  all  at  once  to  a  condition  of  such  utter  helpless- 
ness as  to  owe  her  safety  to  foreign  intervention — is  highly  improbable 
in  itself:  inadmissible  except  on  very  good  evidence. 

?'or  the  reasons  here  stated,  I  reject  the  first  expedition  into  Laconia 
mentioned  in  Plutarch. 
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become  known  to  them,  though  not  so  formally  as 
to  exclude  denial ;  and  even  supposing  this  engage- 
ment to  have  remained  unknown  at  that  time  to 
every  one,  there  were  not  wanting  other  grounds  to 
render  the  policy  of  refusal  plausible.  But  Kimon 
— with  an  eartnestness  which  even  the  philo-La- 
conian  Kritias  afterwards  characterised  as  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  grandeur  of  Athens  to  the  advantage  of 
Lacedaemon^— employed  all  his  credit  and  influence 
in  seconding  the  application.  The  maintenance  of 
alliance  with  Sparta  on  equal  footing — peace  among 
the  great  powers  of  Greece  and  common  war  against 
Persia — together  with  the  prevention  of  all  farther 
democratical  changes  in  Athens — were  the  leading 
points  of  his  pohtical  creed.  As  yet,  both  his  per- 
sonal and  political  ascendency  was  predominant 
over  his  opponents :  as  yet,  there  was  no  manifest 
conflict,  which  had  only  just  begun  to  show  itself 
in  the  case  of  Thasos,  between  the  maritime  power 
of  Athens  and  the  union  of  land-force  under  Spar- 
ta :  and  Kimon  could  still  treat  both  of  these  phae- 
nomena  as  coexisting  necessities  of  Hellenic  well- 
being.  Though  noway  distinguished  as  a  speaker, 
he  carried  with  him  the  Athenian  assembly  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  large  and  generous  patriotism,  which 
forbade  them  to  permit  the  humiliation  of  Sparta. 
"  Consent  not  to  see  Hellas  lamed  of  one  leg  and 
Athens  drawing  without  her  yoke-fellow*;" — such 
was  his  language,  as  we  learn  from  his  friend  and 

'  Plutarch,  KimoD,  c.  16. 

'  Plutarch,  Kimou,  c.  16.   *0  5*  "lov  dnofxmjfxovfvfi  Kal  t6v  \6yov,  ^ 
fidKiara  rovt  *AOr}vaiovi  CKinycf,  napaKoXiov  firjTt  ttjv  'EWdda  ;(a)X^i', 
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companion  the  Chian  poet  Ion :  and  in  the  lips  of 
Kimon  it  proved  effective.  It  is  a  speech  of  almost 
melancholy  interest,  since  ninety  years  passed  over 
before  such  an  appeal  was  ever  again  addressed  to 
an  Athenian  assembly  \  The  despatch  of  the  auxi- 
liaries was  thus  dictated  by  a  generous  sentiment, 
to  the  disregard  of  what  might  seem  political  pru- 
dence :  and  we  may  imagine  the  violent  reaction 
which  took  place  in  Athenian  feeling,  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  repaid  them  by  singling  out  their 
troops  from  all  the  other  allies  as  objects  of  insult- 
ing suspicion — we  may  imagine  the  triumph  of  Pe- 
riklSs  and  EphialtSs,  who  had  opposed  the  mission 
— and  the  vast  loss  of  influence  to  Kimon,  who  had 
brought  it  about — when  Athens  received  again 
into  her  public  assembly  the  hoplites  sent  back 
from  IthdmS. 

Both  in   the   internal  constitution,    indeed    (of  TiieAthe- 
which  more  presently),  and  in  the  external  policy  nounoethe 
of  Athens,  the  dismissal  of  these  soldiers  was  preg-  f^^^^ 
nant  with  results.      The   Athenians   immediatelv  <»?*™ct 

*     alluince 

passed  a  formal  resolution  to  renounce  the  alliance  with  Argot, 
between  themselves  and  Lacedaemon  against  the  Argo*— 
Persians.     They  did  more :    they  looked  out  for  quLrSf 
land-enemies  of  Lacedaemon,  with  whom  to  ally  JJa^othcr 
themselves.    Of  these  by  far  the  first,  both  in  Hel-  *®^»- 
lenic  rank  and  in  real  power,  was  Argos.  That  city, 
neutral  during  the  Persian  invasion,  had  now  reco- 
vered the  effects  of  the  destructive  defeat  suffered 
about  thirty  years  before  from  the  Spartan  king 
KleomenSs :  the  sons  of  the  ancient  citizens  had 

*  See  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  vi.  3— about  372  b.c. — a  little  before  the 
battle  of  Leaktra. 
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grown  to  manhood,  and  the  temporary  predomi- 
nance of  the  Periceki,  acquired  in  consequence  of 
the  ruinous  loss  of  citizens  in  that  defeat,  had  been 
again  put  down.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos, 
and  dependent  upon  it,  were  situated  Mykenae, 
Tiryns,  and  Midea — small  in  power  and  importance, 
but  rich  in  mythical  renown.  Disdaining  the  in- 
glorious example  of  Argos  at  the  period  of  danger, 
these  towns  had  furnished  contingents  both  to 
Thermopylae  and  Plataea,  which  their  powerful 
neighbour  had  been  unable  either  to  prevent  at  the 
time  or  to  avenge  afterwards,  from  fear  of  the  in- 
tervention of  Lacedaemon.  But  so  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter was  seen  to  be  endangered  and  occupied  at 
home,  with  a  formidable  Messenian  revolt,  the  Ar- 
geians  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tack not  only  Mykenae  and  Tiryns,  but  also  Orneae, 
Midea,  and  other  semi-dependent  towns  around 
them.  Several  of  these  were  reduced ;  and  the  in- 
habitants, robbed  of  their  autonomy,  were  incor- 
porated with  the  domain  of  Argos :  but  the  Myke- 
naeans,  partly  from  the  superior  gallantry  of  their 
resistance,  partly  from  jealousy  of  their  mythical 
renown,  were  either  sold  as  slaves  or  driven  into 
banishments  Through  these  victories  Argos  was 
now  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  the  propositions 
of  alliance  made  to  her  by  Athens,  while  strengthen- 
ing both  the  two  against  Lacedaemon,  opened  to  her 
a  new  chance  of  recovering  her  lost  headship  in 

1  Diodor.  xi.  65  ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  372  ;  Pausan.  ii.  16,  17,  25.  Dio- 
dorus  places  this  incident  in  468  b.c.  :  but  as  it  undoubtedly  comes 
after  the  earthquake  at  Sparta,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  happened 
about  463  B.C.     See  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  Appendix,  8. 
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Peloponnesus.  The  Thessalians  became  members 
of  this  new  alliance,  which  was  a  defensive  alliance 
against  Lacedsemon  :  and  hopes  were  doubtless  en- 
tertained of  drawing  in  some  of  the  habitual  allies 
of  the  latter. . 

The  new  character  which  Athens  had  thus  as-  About  46i- 

460  B.C. 

sumed,  as  a  competitor  for  landed  alliances  not  less  Megara 

^ ,  /.  ...  t  .1       becomes 

than  for  maritime  ascendency,  came  opportunely  aiuedwith 
for  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Me-  oro^ng 
gara.     It  appears  that  Corinth,  perhaps  instigated  co^^**^ 
like  Areos  by  the  helplessness  of  the  Lacedaemo-  and  the 

"  *  neighbour- 

nians,  had  been  making  border  encroachments  on  ingPeio- 
the  one  side  upon  Klednae — on  the  other  side  upon  JuteT"^ 
Megara^ :  on  which  ground  the  latter,  probably  de-  AtheM! 
spairing  of  protection  from  Lacedsemon,  renounced 
the  Lacedaemonian  connection,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  enrol  herself  as  an  ally  of  Athens*.  This 
was  an  acquisition  of  signal  value  to  the  Athenians, 
since  it  both  opened  to  them  the  whole  range  of 
territory  across  the  outer  Isthmus  of  Corinth  to  the 
interior  of  the  Krisssean  Gulf,  on  which  the  Mega- 
rian  port  of  Pegae  was  situated— and  placed  them 
in  possession  of  the  passes  of  Mount  Geraneia,  so 
that  they  could  arrest  the  march  of  a  Peloponne- 
sian  army  over  the  Isthmus,  and  protect  Attica 
from  invasion.  It  was  moreover  of  great  import- 
ance in  its  effects  on  Grecian  politics :  for  it  was 
counted  as  a  wrong  by  Lacedaemon,  gave  deadly 
offence  to  the  Corinthians,  and  lighted  up  the  flames 
of  war  between  them  and  Athens  ;  their  alUes  the 
Epidaurians  and  ^ginetans  taking  their  part. 
Though  Athens  had  not  yet  been  guilty  of  unjust 

*  Plutarch,  Kiroon,  c.  17-  '  Thucyd.  i.  103. 
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encroachment  against  any  Peloponnesian  state,  her 
ambition  and  energy  had  inspired  universal  awe ; 
while  the  maritime  states  in  the  neighbourhood, 
such  as  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  and  j^gina,  saw  these 
terror-striking  qualities  threatening  them  at  their 
own  doors,  through  her  alliance  with  Argos  and 
Megara.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient 
feud  between  the  Athenians  and  jEginetans,  though 
dormant  since  a  little  before  the  Persian  invasion, 
had  never  been  appeased  or  forgotten :  so  that  the 
^ginetans,  dwelling  within  sight  of  Peiraeus,  were 
at  once  best  able  to  appreciate,  and  most  likely  to 
dread,  the  enormous  maritime  power  now  possessed 
by  Athens.  Perikl^s  was  wont  to  call  iEgina  the 
eyesore  of  Peiraeus^ :  but  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
Peiraeus,  grown  into  a  vast  fortified  port  within  the 
existing  generation,  was  in  a  much  stronger  degree 
the  eyesore  of  ^Egina. 

The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  actively  engaged 
in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Persia,  having  a 
fleet  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  sail,  equipped  by 
or  from  the  confederacy  collectively,  now  serving 
in  Cyprus  and  on  the  Phoenician  coast.  Moreover 
the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  under  Inaros  (about 
460  B.C.)  opened  to  them  new  means  of  action 
against  the  Great  King ;  and  their  fleet,  by  invita- 
tion of  the  revolters,  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Mem- 
phis, where  there  seemed  at  first  a  good  prospect 
of  throwing  off*  the  Persian  dominion.  Yet  in  spite 
of  so  great  an  abstraction  from  their  disposable 
force,  their  military  operations  near  home  were 
conducted  with  unabated  vigour :  and  the  inscrip- 

*  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  8. 
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tion  which  remains — a  commemoration  of  their 
citizens  of  the  Erechtheid  tribe  who  were  slain  in 
one  and  the  same  year  in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
the  Halieis,  iEgina,  and  Megara, — brings  forcibly 
before  us  that  energy  which  astonished  and  even 
alarmed  their  contemporaries.  Their  first  proceed- 
ings at  Megara  were  of  a  nature  altogether  novel, 
in  the  existing  condition  of  Greece.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Athenians  to  protect  their  new  ally 
against  the  superiority  of  Peloponnesian  land-force, 
and  to  ensure  a  constant  communication  with  it  by 
sea ;  but  the  city  (like  most  of  the  ancient  Hellenic 
towns)  was  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  separated  from  its  port  Nisaea  by  a  space 
of  nearly  one  mile.  One  of  the  earliest  proceed- 
ings of  the  Athenians  was  to  build  two  lines  of 
wall,  near  and  parallel  to  each  other,  connecting  the 
city  with  Nisaea,  so  that  the  two  thus  formed  one 
continuous  fortress,  wherein  a  standing  Athenian 
garrison  was  maintained,  with  the  constant  means 
of  succour  from  Athens  in  case  of  need.  These 
"  Long  Walls,"  though  afterwards  copied  in  other 
places  and  on  a  larger  scale,  were  at  that  juncture 
an  ingenious  invention,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  maritime  arm  of  Athens  to  an  inland  city. 

The  first  operations  of  Corinth  however  were  not  459-458, 

B  C 

directed  against  Megara.     The  Athenians,  having  War  of 
undertaken  a  landing  in  the  territory  of  the  HaUeis  a^Mt 
(the  population  of  the  southern  ArgoUc  peninsula,  ^^^'g^^. 
bordering  on  Troezen  and  Hermion6),  were  defeated  J^^^\ 
on  land  by  the  Corinthian  and  Epidaurian  forces :  ^figinetaiui 
possibly  it  may  have  been  in  this  expedition  that 
they  acquired  possession  of  Troezen,  which  we  find 

VOL.  V.  2  F 
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afterwards  in  their  dependence,  without  knowing 
when  it  became  so.  But  in  a  sea-fight  which  took 
place  off  the  island  of  Kekryphaleia  (between  JSgi- 
na  and  the  Argolic  peninsula)  the  Athenians  gained 
the  victory.  After  this  victory  and  defeat, — neither 
of  them  apparently  very  decisive, — the  ^ginetans 
began  to  take  a  more  energetic  part  in  the  war, 
and  brought  out  their  full  naval  force  together  with 
that  of  their  allies — Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and 
other  Peloponnesians :  while  Athens  equipped  a 
fleet  of  corresponding  magnitude,  summoning  her 
allies  also ;  though  we  do  not  know  the  actual 
numbers  on  either  side.  In  the  great  naval  battle 
which  ensued  off  the  island  of  ^gina,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  new  nautical  tactics  acquired  by  twenty 
years'  practice  of  the  Athenians  since  the  Persian 
war — over  the  old  Hellenic  ships  and  seamen,  as 
shown  in  those  states  where  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon  the  maritime  strength  of  Greece 
had  resided — was  demonstrated  by  a  victory  most 
complete  and  decisive.  The  Peloponnesian  and 
Dorian  seamen  had  as  yet  had  no  experience  of  the 
improved  seacraft  of  Athens,  and  when  we  find 
how  much  they  were  disconcerted  with  it  even 
twenty-eight  years  afterwards  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  its 
destructive  effect  upon  them  in  this  early  battle. 
The  maritime  power  of  iEgina  was  irrecoverably 
ruined :  the  Athenians  captured  seventy  ships  of 
war,  landed  a  large  force  upon  the  island,  and  com- 
menced the  siege  of  the  city  by  land  as  well  as  by 
sea ' . 

»  Thucyd.  i.  105;  Lysias,  Orat.  Funebr.  c.  10;  Diodor.  xi.  78. 
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If  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  been  occupied  at  The  Athe- 

nians  be- 

home  by  the  blockade  of  Ith6m^,  they  would  have  siegCiEgina 
been  probably  induced  to  invade  Attica  as  a  diver-  ri^thW 
sion  to  the  .figinetans ;  especially  as  the  Persian  ansf&^it- 
Megabazus  came  to  Sparta  at  this  time  on  the  part  J^^^j, 
of  Artaxerxes  to  prevail  upon  them  to  do  so,  in  tbeAthem- 

ans  under 

order  that  the  Athenians  might  be  constrained  to  MyrSnidSs. 
retire  from  Egypt :  this  Persian  brought  with  him 
a  large  sum  of  money,  but  was  nevertheless  obliged 
to  return  without  effecting  his  mission  ^  The  Co- 
rinthians and  Epidaurians  however,  while  they  car- 
ried to  jiEgina  a  reinforcement  of  300  hoplites,  did 
their  best  to  aid  her  farther  by  an  attack  upon 
Megara;  which  place,  it  was  supposed,  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  possibly  relieve  without  withdraw- 
ing their  forces  from  iEgina,  inasmuch  as  so  many 
of  their  men  were  at  the  same  time  serving  in 
Egypt.  But  the  Athenians  showed  themselves  equal 
to  all  these  three  exigencies  at  one  and  the  same 
time — to  the  great  disappointment  of  their  enemies. 
MyrdnidSs  marched  from  Athens  to  Megara  at  the 
head  of  the  citizens  in  the  two  extremes  of  military 
age,  old  and  young ;  these  being  the  only  troops  at 
home.  He  fought  the  Corinthians  near  the  town, 
gaining  a  slight,  but  debateable  advantage,  which 
he  commemorated  by  a  trophy,  as  soon  as  the  Co- 
rinthians had  returned  home.  But  the  latter,  when 
they  arrived  at  home,  were  so  much  reproached  by 
their  own  old  citizens,  for  not  having  vanquished 
the  refuse  of  the  Athenian  military  force  ^,  that 

'  Thueyd.  i.  109. 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  Funebr.  c.  10.  mVcav  fxaxo^ityoi  anaa-av  r^v  Bvvafuv 
T^v  (Kfiv€s>v  Tois  tj^  dn€ipr)K6(ri  Koi  rois  oihrca  dvvafi€Vois,  &c. 

The  incident  mentioned  by  ThucydidSs  about  the  Corinthians,  that 

2  f2 
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they  returned  back  at  the  end  of  twelve  days  and 

erected  a   trophy  on   their  side,  laying  claim   to 

a  victory   in    the   past   battle.      The   Athenians, 

marching  out  of  Megara,  attacked  them  a  second 

time,   and    gained    on    this    occasion   a    decisive 

victory.     The  defeated  Corinthians  were  still  more 

unfortunate  in  their  retreat ;  for  a  body  of  them, 

missing  their  road,  became  entangled  in  a  space  of 

private  ground  enclosed  on  every  side  by  a  deep 

ditch  and  having  only  one  narrow  entrance.     My- 

rduid^s,  detecting  this  fatal  mistake,  planted  his 

hoplites  at  the  entrance  to  prevent  their  escape,  and 

then  surrounded  the  enclosure  with  his  light-armed 

troops,  who  with  their  missile  weapons  slew  all  the 

Corinthian  hoplites,  without  possibility  either  of 

flight  or  resistance.     The  bulk  of  the  Corinthian 

army  effected  their  retreat,  but  the  destruction  of 

this  detachment  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  city^ 

458-457.         Splendid  as  the  success  of  the  Athenians  had  been 

The  Long    during  this  year,  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  it  was 

twccn         easy  for  them  to  foresee  that  the  power  of  their 

Pdraua Tre  cuemies  would  presently  be  augmented  by  the  Lace- 

Spcmsedby  daemouiaus  taking  the  field.    Partly  on  this  account 

Periki68,      — partly  also  from   the  more  energetic  phase    of 

opposed  by  xr         j  o  x        ^ 

Kimon—  dcmocracy,  and  the  long-sighted  views  of  Perikl^s, 
contentions  which  wcrc  uow  becoming  ascendent  in  the  city — 
?mporumce  the  Athenians  began  the  stupendous  undertaking  of 
Wkul^"^  connecting  Athens  with  the  sea  by  means  of  long 
walls.     The  idea  of  this  measure  had  doubtless  been 

the  old  men  of  their  own  city  were  so  indignant  against  them  on  their 
return,  is  highly  characteristic  of  Grecian  manners — KaKi(6iifvoi  vrr6 
rS>v  €v  rfj  TrdXci  TrpfafivrfpoDV,  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  i.   I06.   wddos  fxeya  tovto  Kopiv$iois  iyivrro.     Compare 
Diodor.  xi.  78,  79 — ^whose  chronology  however  is  very  misleading. 
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first  suggested  by  the  recent  erection  of  long  walls, 
though  for  so  much  smaller  a  distance,  between 
Megara.  and  Nisaea  :  for  without  such  an  interme- 
diate stepping-stone,  the  idea  of  a  wall  forty  stadia 
long  (=4^  miles)  to  join  Athens  with  Peiraeus,  and 
another  wall  of  thirty-five  stadia  (=  about  4  miles) 
to  join  it  with  PhalSrum,  would  have  appeared 
extravagant  even  to  the  sanguine  temper  of  Athe- 
nians— as  it  certainly  would  have  seemed  a  few 
years  earlier  to  ThemistoklSs  himself.  Coming 
as  an  immediate  sequel  of  great  recent  victo- 
ries, and  while  -^gina,  the  great  Dorian  naval 
power,  was  prostrate  and  under  blockade,  it  excited 
the  utmost  alarm  among  the  Peloponnesians — being 
regarded  as  the  second  great  stride  ^  at  once  con- 
spicuous and  of  lasting  effect,  in  Athenian  ambition, 
next  to  the  fortification  of  Peiraeus.  But  besides  this 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  enemies,  the  measure  was 
also  interwoven  with  the  formidable  contention  of 
political  parties  then  going  on  at  Athens.  Kimon 
had  been  recently  ostracised  ;  and  the  democratical 
movement  pressed  by  Periklfis  and  EphialtSs  (of 
which  more  presently)  was  in  its  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess, yet  not  without  a  violent  and  unprincipled 
opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  supported  the 
existing  constitution.  Now  the  long  walls  formed 
a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Perikl6s,  continuing 
on  a  gigantic  scale  the  plans  of  Themistokl6s  when 
he  first  schemed  tbe  Peiraeus.  They  were  framed 
to  render  Athens  capable  of  carrying  on  war  against 

*  Kal  r^vdc  vfuis  atrioi,  t6  rt  nparov  idaavrfs  avroifs  ttiv  irSKiv  fura 
ra  JArjdiKd  Kparvvai,  Koi  vartpov  ra  fAOKpa  crr^crai  Tiixq — is  the  language 
addressed  by  the  Corinthians  to  the  Spartans,  in  reference  to  Athens,  a 
little  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  i.  69). 
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any  superiority  of  landed  attack,  and  of  bidding 
defiance  to  the  united  force  of  Peloponnesus.  But 
though  thus  calculated  for  contingences  which  a 
long-sighted  man  might  see  gathering  in  the  di- 
stance, the  new  walls  were,  almost  on  the  same 
grounds,  obnoxious  to  a  considerable  number  of 
Athenians  :  to  the  party  recently  headed  by  Kimon, 
who  were  attached  to  the  Lacedaemonian  connec- 
tion, and  desired  above  all  things  to  maintain  peace 
at  home,  reserving  the  energies  of  the  state  for  anti- 
Persian  enterprise :  to  many  landed  proprietors  in 
Attica,  whom  they  seemed  to  threaten  with  ap- 
proaching invasion  and  destruction  of  their  territo- 
rial possessions :  to  the  rich  men  and  aristocrats  of 
Athens,  averse  to  a  still  closer  contact  and  amalga- 
mation with  the  maritime  multitude  in  Peineus  : 
lastly,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  vein  of  old  Attic  feel- 
ing, which  might  look  upon  the  junction  of  Athens 
with  the  separate  demes  of  Peiraeus  and  PhalSrum 
as  effacing  the  special  associations  connected  with 
the  holy  rock  of  Ath6n6.  When  to  all  these  grounds 
of  opposition,  we  add,  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
the  undertaking  itself,  the  interference  with  private 
property,  the  peculiar  violence  of  party  which  hap- 
pened then  to  be  raging,  and  the  absence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  military  citizens  in  Egypt — we  shall 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  projected  long 
walls  brought  on  a  risk  of  the  most  serious  cha- 
racter both  for  Athens  and  her  democracy.  If  any 
farther  proof  were  wanting  of  the  vast  importance 
of  these  long  walls,  in  the  eyes  both  of  friends  and 
of  enemies,  we  might  find  it  in  the  fact,  that  their 
destruction  was  the  prominent  mark  of  Athenian 
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humiliation  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos,  and 
their  restoration  the  immediate  boon  of  Pharnaba- 
zus  and  Konon  after  the  victory  of  Knidus. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  alarm  now  spread  by  Expwuuon 
the  proceedings  of  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  dsmomans 
were  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  an  expedition  out  — theyre-"* 
of  Peloponnesus,  although  the  Helots  in  Ithdmfi  ^^^ency 
were  not  yet  reduced  to  surrender.  Their  force  <rf  Thebes, 
consisted  of  1500  troops  of  their  own,  and  10,000 
of  their  various  allies,  under  the  regent  Nikom^dSs. 
The  ostensible  motive,  or  the  pretence,  for  this 
march,  was  the  protection  of  the  little  territory  of 
Doris  against  the  Phocians,  who  had  recently  in- 
vaded it  and  taken  one  of  its  three  towns.  The 
mere  approach  of  so  large  a  force  immediately  com- 
pelled the  Phocians  to  relinquish  their  conquest, 
but  it  was  soon  seen  that  this  was  only  a  small  part 
of  the  objects  of  Sparta,  and  that  her  main  pur- 
poses, under  instigation  of  the  Corinthians,  were 
directed  against  the  aggrandisement  of  Athens. 
It  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Corinth, 
that  the  Athenians  might  presently  either  enlist  or 
constrain  the  towns  of  Boeotia  into  their  alliance, 
as  they  had  recently  acquired  Megara,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  previous  ally  Plataea :  for  the  Boeo- 
tian federation  was  at  this  time  much  disorganised, 
and  Thebes,  its  chief,  had  never  recovered  her 
ascendency  since  the  discredit  of  her  support  lent  to 
the  Persian  invasion.  To  strengthen  Thebes  and 
to  render  her  ascendency  effective  over  the  Boeotian 
cities,  was  the  best  way  of  providing  a  neighbour 
at  once  powerful  and  hostile  to  the  Athenians,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  farther  aggrandisement  by  land  : 
it  was  the  same  policy  as  Epaminondas  pursued 
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eighty  years  afterwards  in  organising  Arcadia  and 
Messen6  against  Sparta.    Accordingly  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  force  was  now  employed  partly  in  enlarging 
and  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  Thebes  her- 
self, partly  in  constraining  the  other  Boeotian  cities 
into  eflfective  obedience  to  her  supremacy :  probably 
by  placing  their  governments  in  the  hands  of  citi- 
zens of  known  oligarchical  politics*,  and  perhaps 
banishing  suspected  opponents.   To  this  scheme  the 
Thebans  lent  themselves  with  earnestness ;  promi- 
sing to  keep  down  for  the  future  their  border  neigh- 
bours, so  as  to  spare  the  necessity  of  armies  coming 
.   fromSparta\ 
Intention  of      But  there  was  also  a  farther  design,  yet  more 
army^u       important,  in  contemplation  by  the  Spartans  and 
Si^aten^     Corinthians.    The  oligarchical  opposition  at  Athens 
sMtaTn'the^  wcrc  SO  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Long  Walls,  toPeriklfis, 
Athenian     and  to  the  dcmocratical  movement,  that  several  of 

oligarchical 

party,  op-  them  Opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Pelopon- 
thrLong  nesian  leaders,  inviting  them  into  Attica,  and  en- 
^*^'  treating  their  aid  in  an  internal  rising  for  the  pur- 
pose not  only  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  Long  Walls, 
but  also  of  subverting  the  democracy.  And  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  army,  while  prosecuting  its  operations  in 
Boeotia,  waited  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Athenian  mal- 
contents in  arms,  encamping  at  Tanagraon  the  very 
borders  of  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  co- 
operation with  them.     The  juncture  was  undoubt- 

^  Diodor.  xii.  81  ;  Justin,  iii.  6.  Trji  /xcV  tS)V  Orj^alav  n<SK€<»s  iJitiCova 
t6v  7r€pi/3oXoi/  KaT€(rKeva<rav,  ras  fi*  cV  Bouorlq,  7r6K€is  rjvayKaatMP  wrorar- 
rea-Bai  roils  Orjfiaiois, 

^  Diodor.  I.e.  It  must  probably  be  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Boeotia* 
somewhere  about  this  time,  full  as  they  were  of  internal  dissension, 
that  the  dictum  and  simile  of  Perikl^s  alludes — which  Aristotle  noticet 
in  his  Rhetoric,  iii.  4,  2. 
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edly  one  of  much  hazard  for  Athens,  especially  as 
the  ostracised  Kimon  and  his  remaining  friends  in 
the  city  were  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy.  But  the  Athenian  leaders,  aware  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  operations  in  Boeotia,  knew  also 
what  was  meant  by  the  presence  of  the  army  on 
their  immediate  borders — and  took  decisive  mea- 
sures to  avert  the  danger.  Having  obtained  a  re- 
inforcement of  1000  Argeians  and  some  Thessalian 
horse,  they  marched  out  to  Tanagra,  with  the  full 
Athenian  force  then  at  home  ;  which  must  of  course 
have  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
same  who  had  fought  under  Myrdnid^s  at  Megara  ; 
for  the  blockade  of  -^gina  was  still  going  on.  Nor 
was  it  possible  for  the  Lacedaemonian  army  to  return 
into  Peloponnesus  without  fighting ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians, masters  of  the  Megarid,  were  in  possession  of 
the  difficult  high  lands  of  Geraneia,  the  road  of 
march  along  the  isthmus  ;  while  the  Athenian  fleet,  Battle  of 
by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Pegae,  was  prepared  to  def^fof" 
intercept  them  if  they  tried  to  come  by  sea  across  SaMf***" 
the  Krissaean  Gulf,  by  which  way  it  would  appear 
that  they  had  come  out.  Near  Tanagra  a  bloody 
battle  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  wherein 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  victorious,  chiefly  from 
the  desertion  of  the  Thessalian  horse,  who  passed 
over  to  them  in  the  very  heat  of  the  engagements 
But  though  the  advantage  was  on  their  side,  it  was 
not  sufficiently  decisive  to  favour  the  contemplated 
rising  in  Attica :  nor  did  the  Peloponnesians  gain 
anything  by  it  except  an  undisturbed  retreat  over 
the  high  lands  of  Geraneia,  after  having  partially 
ravaged  the  Megarid. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  107. 
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Effects  of  Though  the  battle  of  Tanagra  was  a  defeat,  yet 
generous"  there  wcre  circumstances  connected  with  it  which 
ofKiraon—  rendered  its  eflfects  highly  beneficial  to  Athens. 
oUicdTrora  ^^^  ostraciscd  Kimon  presented  himself  on  the 
ostracism,  field,  as  soon  as  the  army  had  passed  over  the 
boundaries  of  Attica,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to 
occupy  his  station  as  a  hoplite  and  fight  in  the  ranks 
of  his  tribe — the  CEn^is.  But  such  was  the  belief, 
entertained  by  the  members  of  the  senate  and  by 
his  political  enemies  present,  that  he  was  an  ac- 
complice in  the  conspiracy  known  to  be  on  foot, 
that  permission  was  refused  and  he  was  forced  to 
retire.  In  departing  he  conjured  his  personal  friends, 
Euthippus  (of  the  deme  Anaphlystus)  and  others,  to 
behave  in  such  a  manner  as  might  wipe  away  the 
stain  resting  upon  his  fidelity,  and  in  part  also  upon 
theirs.  His  friends  retained  his  panoply  and  as- 
signed to  it  the  station  in  the  ranks  which  he  would 
himself  have  occupied :  they  then  entered  the  en- 
gagement with  desperate  resolution,  and  one  hun- 
dred of  them  fell  side  by  side  in  their  ranks.  Pe- 
riklfis,  on  his  part,  who  was  present  among  the 
hoplites  of  his  own  tribe  the  Akamantis,  aware  of 
this  application  and  repulse  of  Kimon,  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  display  not  merely  his  or- 
dinary personal  courage,  but  an  unusual  reckless- 
ness of  life  and  safety,  though  it  happened  that  he 
escaped  unwounded.  All  these  incidents  brought 
about  a  generous  sympathy  and  spirit  of  compro- 
mise among  the  contending  parties  at  Athens,  while 
the  unshaken  patriotism  of  Kimon  and  his  friends 
discountenanced  and  disarmed  those  conspirators 
who  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  roused  a  repentant 
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admiration  towards  the  ostracised  leader  himself. 
Such  was  the  happy  working  of  this  new  sentiment 
that  a  decree  was  shortly  proposed  and  carried — 
proposed  too  by  Perikl^s  himself — to  abridge  the  ten  Compro- 
years  of  Kimon's  ostracism,  and  permit  his  imme-  reconciiu- 
diate  return  \     We  may  recollect  that  under  cir-  twecnthe 
curastances   partly   analogous,   ThemistoklSs    had  Ji^^^f<^ 
himself  proposed  the  restoration  of  his  rival  Aristei-  '*  Athens. 
dSs   from  ostracism,  a  little  before  the  battle  of 
Salamis^ :    and  in  both  cases,  the   suspension   of 
enmity  between  the  two  leaders  was  partly  the  sign, 
partly  also  the  auxiliary  cause,  of  reconciliation  and 
renewed  fraternity  among  the  general  body  of  citi- 
zens.    It  was  a  moment  analogous  to  that  salutary 
impulse  of  compromise,  and  harmony  of  parties, 
which  followed  the  extinction  of  the  Oligarchy  of 
Four  Hundred,  forty-six  years  afterwards,  and  on 
which  Thucydidfis  dwells  emphatically  as  the  salva- 
tion of  Athens  in  her  distress — a  moment  rare  in 
free  communities  generally,  not  less  than  among 
the  jealous  competitors  for  political  ascendency  at 
Athens^. 

*  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14 ;  PeriklSs,  c.  10.  Plutarch  represents  the 
Athenians  as  having  recalled  Kimon  from  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
who  had  just  beaten  them  at  Tanagra,  and  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
peace.  He  adds  that  Kimon  obtained  peace  for  them  forthwith.  Both 
these  assertions  are  incorrect.  The  extraordinary  successes  in  Bceotia, 
which  followed  so  quickly  after  the  defeat  at  Tanagra,  show  that  the 
Athenians  were  under  no  impressions  of  fear  at  that  juncture,  and  that 
the  recall  of  Kimon  proceeded  from  quite  different  feelings.  Moreover 
the  peace  with  Sparta  was  not  made  till  some  years  afterwards. 

'  Plutarch,  Themistokl^s,  c.  10. 

'  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  17;  Perikl^s,  c.  10;  Thucyd.  viii.  97.  Plu- 
tarch observes,  respecting  this  reconciliation  of  parties  after  the  battle 
of  Tanagra,  after  having  mentioned  that  PeriklSs  himself  proposed  the 
restoration  of  Kimon — 

Ovrco  T6Tt  TToXirixat  fiiv  ^(rav  al  dia<f}opa\,  fA€Tpioi  dc  nl  Ovfxol  Kol  np6s 
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So  powerful  was  this  burst  of  fresh  patriotism 
and  nnanimitv  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  which 


Mwdtiw  roit  -np  warpiSbiat  vvwxmpn  rmpimr. 

Whicfa  remarks  are  tctt  analoeoos  to  tfaoee  of  Thocrdid^s  in  recount- 
iog  the  oieiDoraUe  proceedings  of  the  year  411  b.c,  after  tlie  deposition 
of  the  oligardiT  of  Foot  Handled  CHincyd.  xm.  97). 

€^  woXtrrva^amf  furpla  yap  f  tt  cr  rovr  oXf)«ivs  jcm  rovt  woXXovs 
(pympacrif  iytwrro',  au  ck  von|pMr  rwr  wpayiiormv  yrwofUwtur  rovro 
wpmnm  awrptytu  np  roXiy.  I  may  remark  that  the  explanatory  note  of 
Dr.  Arnold  on  this  passage  b  less  instructive  than  his  notes  osoally  are, 
and  even  iovolTes,  in  my  judgement,  an  erroneoos  supposition  as  to  the 
meaning.  Dr.  Arnold  says,  "  It  appears  that  the  constitution  as  now 
fixed  was  at  firtt,  in  the  opinion  of  Thucydid^,  the  best  that  Athens 
bad  ever  enjoyed  within  his  memory ;  that  is,  the  best  since  the  com- 
plete ascendency  of  the  democracy  effected  under  Pencil.  But  how 
long  a  period  is  meant  to  be  included  by  the  words  ror  wpSrop  xp6vow, 
and  when  and  how  did  the  implied  change  take  place  ?  T^y  wp^rov 
Xp6vop  can  hardly  apply  to  the  whole  remaining  term  of  the  war,  as  if 
this  improved  constitution  had  been  first  subverted  by  the  triumph  of  the 
oligarchy  under  the  Thirty,  and  then  superseded  by  the  restoration  of 
the  old  democracy  after  their  overthrow.  Yet  Xenophon  mentions  no 
intermediate  change  in  the  government  between  the  beginning  of  his 
history  and  the  end  of  the  war,"  &c. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Arnold  rightly  interprets  t6v  irpwrw 
XP^vov,  The  phrase  appears  to  me  equivalent  to  tovtov  rov  xpovov  irpSnov : 
the  words  r6v  irparov  xp6vov  apply  the  comparison  altogether  to  the  period 
preceding  this  event  here  described,  and  not  to  the  period  following  it. 
"  And  it  was  during  this  period  first,  in  my  time  at  least,  that  the  Athe- 
nians most  of  all  behaved  like  good  citizens :  for  the  Many  and  the  Few 
met  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  this  first  brought  up  the 
city  from  its  deep  existing  distress."  No  such  comparison  is  intended 
as  Dr.  Arnold  supposes,  between  the  first  moments  after  this  juncture, 
and  the  subsequent  changes :  the  comparison  is  between  the  political 
temper  of  the  Athenians  at  this  juncture,  and  their  usual  temper  as  far 
back  as  Thucydid^s  could  recollect. 

Next,  the  words  cu  TroXircvo-ovrcr  are  understood  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  a 
sense  too  special  and  limited — as  denoting  merely  the  new  constitution, 
or  positive  organic  enactments,  which  the  Athenians  now  introduced. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  words  are  of  wider  import :  meaning  the 
general  temper  of  political  parties  both  reciprocally  towards  each  other  and 
towards  the  commonwealth  :  their  inclination  to  relinquish  antipathies, 
to  accommodate  {joints  of  difference,  and  to  co-operate  with  each  other 
heartily  against  the  enemy,  suspending  those  Ibias  (ftiXorifuas,  idias  dui- 
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produced  the  recall  of  Kimon  and  appears  to  have  b.c.456. 
overlaid  the  pre-existing  conspiracy,  that  the  Athe-  (Enop?yta 
nians  were  quickly  in  a  condition  to  wipe  off  the  S^Athe- 
stain  of  their  defeat.     It  was  on  the  sixty-second  ni<«»— 

•^  they  ac- 

day  after  the  battle  that  they  undertook  an  aggres-  quire  as- 
sive  march  under  MyronidSs  into  Boeotia :  the  over  ^ 
extreme  precision  of  this  date — being  the  single  Ph^u!*and 
case  throughout  the  summary  of  events  between  ^''™* 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  wherein  Thu- 
cydid6s  is  thus  precise — marks  how  strong  an  im- 
pression it  made  upon  the  memory  of  the  Athenians. 
At  the  battle  of  CEnophyta,  engaged  against  the 
aggregate  Theban  and  Boeotian  forces — or,  if  Dio- 
dorus  is  to  be  trusted,  in  two  battles  of  which  that 
of  CEnophyta  was  the  last — Myr6nid^s  was  com- 
pletely victorious.  The  Athenians  became  masters 
of  Thebes  as  well  as  of  the  remaining  Boeotian 
towns ;  reversing  all  the  arrangements  recently 
made  by  Sparta — establishing  democratical  govern- 
ments— and  forcing  the  aristocratical  leaders,  fa- 
vourable to  Theban  ascendency  and  Lacedaemonian 
connection,  to  become  exiles.  Nor  was  it  only 
Bceotia  which  the  Athenians  thus  acquired  :  Phocis 
and  Lokris  were  both  successively  added  to  the  list 
of  their  dependent  allies — the  former  being  in  the 
main  friendly  to  Athens  and  not  disinclined  to  the 
change,  while  the  latter  were  so  decidedly  hostile 
that   one   hundred  of  their   chiefs  were  detained 

PoXiis  rrtpi  rrjs  tov  drjfiov  Trpoaraaias  (ii.  65)  noticed  as  having  been  so 
mischievous  before.  Of  course  any  constitutional  arrangements  intro- 
duced at  such  a  period  would  partake  of  the  moderate  and  harmonious 
spirit  then  prevalent,  and  would  therefore  form  a  part  of  what  is  com- 
mended by  ThucydidSs  :  but  his  commendation  is  not  confined  to  them 
specially.  Compare  the  phrase  ii.  38.  cXcv^cpwf  bi  rd  tc  irphs  rh  koi* 
pbv  TToXATrvofiev,  &c. 
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and  sent  to  Athens  as  hostages.  The  Athenians 
thus  extended  their  influence — maintained  through 
internal  party-management,  backed  by  the  dread  of 
interference  from  without  in  case  of  need — from 
the  borders  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  including 
both  Megara  and  Pfigae,  to  the  strait  of  Thermo- 
pylae ^ 
B.C.  455.  These  important  acquisitions  were  soon  crowned 

of  the  Long  by  the  completion  of  the  Long  Walls  and  the  con- 
^nquMtof  quest  of  ^gina.  That  island,  doubtless  starved 
^cMa  ^^'  ^y  ^^®  protracted  blockade,  was  forced  to  capi- 
di«wmc^»     tulate  on  condition  of  destroying  its  fortifications, 

dismantled,  .  . 

and  render.  Surrendering  all  its  ships  of  war,  and  submitting  to 
tiry.  ""      annual  tribute  as  a  dependent  ally  of  Athens.    The 
reduction  of  this  once  powerful  maritime  city  mark- 
ed Athens  as  mistress  of  the  sea  on  the  Peloponne- 
sian  coast  not  less  than  on  the  iEgean.  Her  admiral 
Tolmid^s  displayed  her  strength  by  sailing  round 
ThcAthe-    Pelopouuesus,  and  even  by  the  insult  of  burning 
tail  round    the  Laccdaemouian  ports  of  Methdnd  and  of  Gy- 
nes^'      thium.     He  took  Chalkis,  a  possession  of  the  Co- 
tiou  mthe  rinthiaus,  and  Naupaktus  belonging  to  the  Ozolian 
^^^^       Lokrians,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf — 
disembarked  troops  near  Sikyon  with  some  advan- 
tage in  a  battle  against  opponents  from  that  town 
— and  either  gained  or  forced  into  the  Athenian 
alliance  not  only  Zakynthus  and  KephallSnia,  but 
also  some  of  the  towns  of  Achaia ;  for  we  after- 
wards find  these  latter  attached  to  Athens  without 
knowing  when  the  connection  began*.     During  the 
ensuing  year  the  Athenians  renewed  their  attack 

*  Thucyd.  i.  108  ;  Diodor.  xi.  81,  82. 
'  Thucyd.  i.  108-115;  Diodor.  xi.  84. 
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upon  Sikyon,  with  a  force  of  1000  hoplites  under 
Periklfis  himself,  sailing  from  the  Megarian  har- 
bour of  P^gae  in  the  Krisssean  Gulf,  This  eminent 
man,  however,  gained  no  greater  advantage  than 
Tolmid^s — defeating  the  Sikyonian  forces  in  the 
field  and  driving  them  within  their  walls :  he  after- 
wards made  an  expedition  into  Akarnania,  taking 
the  Achaean  allies  in  addition  to  his  own  forces,  but 
miscarried  in  his  attack  on  CEniadse  and  accomplish- 
ed nothing.  Nor  were  the  Athenians  more  sue-  b.c.  454. 
cessful  in  a  march  undertaken  this  same  year 
against  Thessaly,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
Orestes,  one  of  the  exiled  princes  or  nobles  of 
Pharsalus.  Though  they  took  with  them  an  im- 
posing force,  including  their  Boeotian  and  Phocian 
allies,  the  powerful  Thessalian  cavalry  forced  them 
to  keep  in  a  compact  body  and  confined  them  to 
the  ground  actually  occupied  by  their  hoplites ; 
while  all  their  attempts  against  the  city  failed,  and 
their  hopes  of  internal  rising  were  disappointed'. 

Had  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  Thessaly,  they  Defeat  and 
would  have  acquired  to  their  alliance  nearly  the  aSSi^* 
whole  of  extra-Peloponnesian  Greece:    but  even  "*^8yp*- 
without  Thessaly  their  power  was  prodigious,  and 
had  now  attained  a  maximum  height  from  which 
it  never  varied  except  to  decline.     As  a  counter- 
balancing loss  against  so  many  successes,  we  have 
to  reckon  their  ruinous  defeat  in  Egypt,  after  a  war 
of  six  years  against  the  Persians  (b.c.  460-455). 
At  first,  they  had  gained  brilliant  advantages,  in 
conjunction  with  the  insurgent  prince  Inards ;  ex- 
pelling the  Persians  from  all  Memphis  except  the 
strongest  part  called  the  White  Fortress  :  and  such 

»  Thucyd.  i.  Ill ;  Diodor.  xi.  85. 
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was  the  alarm  of  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  at 
the  presence  of  the  Athenians  in  Egypt,  that  he 
sent  Megabazus  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
Sparta,  in  order  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
invade  Attica.  This  envoy  however  failed,  and  an 
augmented  Persian  force  being  sent  to  Egypt  under 
Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus\  drove  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  out  of 
Memphis  into  the  island  of  the  Nile  called  Pros6pitis. 
Here  they  were  blocked  up  for  eighteen  months,  until 
at  length  Megabyzus  turned  the  arm  of  the  river, 
laid  the  channel  dry,  and  stormed  the  island  by  land. 
A  very  few  Athenians  escaped  by  land  to  Kyr6n6 : 
the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  captive,  and 
Inar6s  himself  was  crucified.  And  the  calamity  of 
Athens  was  farther  aggravated  by  the  arrival  of  fifty 
fresh  Athenian  ships,  which,  coming  after  the  de- 
feat, but  without  being  aware  of  it,  sailed  into  the 
Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  fell  un- 
awares into  the  power  of  the  Persians  and  Phoeni- 
cians ;  very  few  either  of  the  ships  or  men  escaping. 
The  whole  of  Egypt  became  again  subject  to  the 
Persians,  except  Amyrtaeus,  who  contrived  by  re- 
tiring into  the  inaccessible  fens  still  to  maintain  his 
independence.  One  of  the  largest  armaments  ever 
sent  forth  by  Athens  and  her  confederacy  was  thus 
utterly  ruined^ 
B.C.  455.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 

The  revolt- 

ed  Helots 

in  LaconU         i  Rerodot.  iii.  160. 

mKyc*         '  Thucyd.  i.  104,  ICQ,  HO;  Diodor.  xi.  77;  xli.  3.    The  story  of 

the  country.  Diodorus  io  the  first  of  these  two  passages — that  most  of  the  Athenian 
forces  were  allowed  to  come  back  under  a  favourable  capitulation  grant- 
ed by  the  Persian  generals — is  contradicted  by  the  total  ruin  which  he 
himself  states  to  have  befallen  them  in  the  latter  passages,  as  well  as  by 
Thucydidds. 
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Athenian  army  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Peloponnesus  by  Tolmid^s,  that  the  internal 
war,  carried  on  by  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the 
Helots  or  Messenians  at  Ith6m^,  ended.  These 
besieged  men,  no  longer  able  to  stand  out  against 
a  protracted  blockade,  were  forced  to  abandon  this 
last  fortress  of  ancient  Messenian  independence, 
stipulating  for  a  safe  retreat  from  Peloponnesus  with 
their  wives  and  families — with  the  proviso,  that  if 
any  one  of  them  ever  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  he 
should  become  the  slave  of  the  first  person  who 
seized  him.  They  were  established  by  Tolmidfis  at 
Naupaktus,  which  had  recently  been  taken  by  the 
Athenians  from  the  Ozolian  Lokrians^ — where  they 
will  be  found  rendering  good  service  to  Athens  in 
the  following  wars. 

After  the  victory  of  Tanagra,   the  Lacedaemo-  Truce  for 

,  .  five  years 

nians  made  no  farther  expeditions  out  of  Pelopon-  concluded 
nesus  for  several  succeeding  years,  not  even  to  pre-  Athens  and 
vent  Bceotia  and  Phocis  from  being  absorbed  into  dwm^^ns. 
the  Athenian  alliance.     The  reason  of  this  remiss-  JnflueSce^of 
ness  lay,  partly,  in  their  general  character;  partly,  in  ^J"- 
the  continuance  of  the  siege  of  Ith6m6,  which  occu-  ditions  of 
pied  them  at  home ;  but  still  more  perhaps,  in  the  against 
fact  that  the  Athenians,  masters  of  the  Megarid,    ®"*** 
were  in  occupation  of  the  road  over  the  high  lands 
of  Geraneia,  and  could  therefore  obstruct  the  march 
of  any  army  out  from  Peloponnesus.    Even  after  the 
surrender  of  Ith6m6,  the  Lacedaemonians  remained 
inactive  for  three  years,  after  which  time  a  formal  Jf-^*^" 
truce  was  concluded  with  Athens  by  the  Peloponne- 
sians  generally,  for  five  years  longer*.     This  truce  b.c.  452^ 

»  Thucyd.  i.  103 ;  Diodor.  xi.  84.  a  ITiucyd.  i.  112. 
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was  concluded  in  a  great  degree  through  the  influence 
of  Kimon\  who  was  eager  to  resume  eftective  ope- 
rations against  the  Persians  ;  while  it  was  not  less 
suitable  to  the  political  interests  of  Periki^s  that  his 
most  distinguished  rival  should  be  absent  on  foreign 
service^,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  influence 
at  home.  Accordingly  Kimon  equipped  a  fleet 
of  200  triremes  from  Athens  and  her  confederates, 
and  set  sail  for  Cyprus,  from  whence  he  despatched 
sixty  ships  to  Egypt,  at  the  request  of  the  insur- 
gent prince  Amyrtaeus,  who  was  still  maintaining 

*  Theopompus,  Fragm.  92,  ed.  Didot ;  Plutarch,  Kimon^  c.  18  ;  Dio- 
dor.  xi.  86. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  is  the  peace  which  iEschines  (£>e  FaU. 
Legat.  c.  54.  p.  300)  and  Audokides  or  the  Pseudo-Andokides  (De  Pace, 
c.  1),  state  to  have  been  made  by  Miltiades  son  of  Kimon,  proxenus  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  ;  assuming  that  Miltiades  son  of  Kimon  is  pat  by 
tbcm,  through  lapse  of  memory,  for  Kimon  son  of  Miltiades.  But  the 
passagesof  these  orators  involve  so  much  both  of  historical  and  chroDO- 
logical  inaccuracy,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  cite  them,  and  impossible  to  amend 
them  except  by  conjecture.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  Appendix, 
8.  p.  257)  has  pointed  out  some  of  these  inaccuracies ;  and  there  are 
others  besides,  not  less  grave,  especially  in  the  oration  ascribed  to  An- 
dokides.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  of  them  seem  to  recognise  only 
tico  long  walls,  the  northern  and  the  southern  wall ;  whereas  in  the 
time  of  Thucydid^s  there  were  three  long  walls  :  the  two  near  and  pa- 
rallel, connecting  Athens  with  Peirseus,  and  a  third  connecting  it  with 
Phal^rum.  This  last  was  never  renewed,  after  all  of  them  had  been 
partially  destroyed  at  the  disastrous  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war: 
and  it  appears  to  have  passed  out  of  the  recollection  of  ^schines,  who 
speaks  of  the  two  walls  as  they  existed  in  his  time.  I  concur  with  the 
various  critics  who  pronounce  the  oration  ascribed  to  Andokides  to  be 
spurious. 

^  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  10,  and  Reipublic.  Gerend.  Prsecep.  p.  812. 

An  understanding  to  this  effect  between  the  two  rivals  is  so  natural 
that  we  need  not  resort  to  the  supposition  of  a  secret  agreement  con- 
cluded between  them  through  the  mediation  of  Elpinik^  sister  of  Kimon, 
which  Plutarch  had  read  in  some  authors.  The  charms  as  well  as  the 
intrigues  of  Elpinik^  appear  to  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the  me- 
moirs of  Athenian  biographers  :  they  were  employed  by  one  party  as  a 
means  of  calumniating  Kimon,  by  the  other  for  discrediting  Periklds. 
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himself  against  the  Persians  amidst  the  fens — while 
with  the  remaining  armament  he  laid  siege  to  Ki- 
tium.     In  the  prosecution  of  this  siege,  he  died  Death  of 
either  of  disease  or  of  a  wound.     The  armament,  Cyprus— 

t        ,  .  A  •!        .  1  victories  of 

under  his  successor  Anaxikrates,  became  so  em-  theAthe- 
barrassed  for  want  of  provisions  that  they  aban-  ^returns" 
doned   the   undertaking  altogether,   and   went   to  **°™** 
fight  the  Phoenician  and  Kilikian  fleet  near  Salamis 
in  Cyprus.     They  were  here  victorious,  first  on  sea 
and  afterwards  on  land,  though  probably  not  on 
the  same  day,  as  at  the  Eurymedon ;  after  which 
they  returned  home,  followed  by  the  sixty  ships 
which  had  gone  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
Amyrtaeus  ^ 

From  this  time  forward  no  farther  operations  No  farther 
were  undertaken  by  Athens  and  her  confederacy  oftheAth?- 
against  the  Persians.     And  it  appears  that  a  con-  ^"J.^ 
vention  was  concluded  between  them,  whereby  the  P«"ia-: 

•'  convention 

Great  King  on  his  part  promised  two  things  :  To  concluded 

oet  v^een 

leave  free,  undisturbed,  and  untaxed,  the  Asiatic  them. 
maritime  Greeks,  not  sending  troops  within  a  given 
distance  of  the  coast :  To  refrain  from  sending  any 
ships  of  war  either  westward  of  Phas^lis  (others 
place  the  boundary  at  the  Chelidonean  islands,  ra- 
ther more  to  the  westward)  or  within  the  Kyanean 
rocks  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
with  the  Euxine.  On  their  side  the  Athenians 
agreed  to  leave  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of 

*  Thucyd.  i.  112  ;  Diodorus,  xii.  13.  Diodorus  mentions  the  name 
of  the  general  Anaxikrates.  He  affirms  farther  that  Kimon  lived  not 
only  to  take  Kilium  and  Mallus,  but  also  to  gain  these  two  victories. 
But  the  authority  of  Thucyd id^s,  superior  on  every  ground  to  Diodorus, 
is  more  particularly  superior  as  to  the  death  of  Kimon,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  by  relationship. 

2  G  2 
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Cyprus  and  Egypt.  Kallias,  an  Athenian  of  distin- 
guished family,  with  some  others  of  his  country- 
men, went  up  to  Susa  to  negotiate  this  convention : 
and  certain  envoys  from  Argos,  then  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  took  the  opportunity  of  going  thither  at  the 
same  time,  to  renew  the  friendly  understanding 
which  their  city  had  established  with  Xerxes  at  the 
period  of  his  invasion  of  Greece  *. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  treaties  after  hosti- 
lity— this  convention  did  little  more  than  recog- 
nise the  existing  state  of  things,  without  intro- 
ducing any  new  advantage  or  disadvantage  on 
either  side,  or  calling  for  any  measures  to  be  taken 
in  consequence  of  it.  We  may  hence  assign  a  rea- 
sonable ground  for  the  silence  of  Thucydid6s,  who 
does  not  even  notice  the  convention  as  having 
been  made  :  we  are  to  recollect  always  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars,  he  does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  glance 


^  Herodot.  vii.  151  ;  Diodor.  xii.  3,  4.  Demosthenes  (De  Falsa 
Legat.  c.  77«  p>  428  R:  compare  De  Rhodior.  Libert,  c.  13,  p.  199) 
speaks  of  this  peace  as  r^v  V9r6  7rdvT<i>v  BpvXKovfifvrjv  elprjinjv.  Compare 
Lykurgus  cent.  Leokrat.  c.  17#  p*  187 ;  Isokrat^,  Panegyr.  c.  33>  34, 
p.  244  ;  Areopagitic.  c.  37«  pp-  150,  229 ;  Panathenaic,  c.  20,  p.  360. 

The  loose  language  of  these  orators  makes  it  impossible  to  determine 
what  was  the  precise  limit  in  respect  of  vicinity  to  the  coast.  Isokrat^s 
is  careless  enough  to  talk  of  the  river  Halys  as  the  boundary ;  Demo- 
sthenes states  it  as  "a  day's  course  for  a  horse " — which  is  probably 
larger  than  the  truth. 

The  two  boundaries  marked  by  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  are  both 
clear  and  natural,  in  reference  to  the  Athenian  empire — the  Kyanean 
rocks  at  one  end — PhasSlis  or  the  Chelidonian  islands  (there  is  no  ma- 
terial distance  between  these  two  last- mentioned  places)  on  the  other. 

Dahlmann  at  the  end  of  his  Dissertation  on  the  reality  of  this  Kimo- 
nian  peace,  collects  the  various  passages  of  authors  wherein  it  is  men- 
tioned :  among  them  are  several  out  of  the  rhetor  Aristeidea  (For- 
schungen,  p.  140-148. 
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briefly  at  the  main  events.  But  the  boastful  and 
inaccurate  authors  of  the  ensuing  century,  orators, 
rhetors,  and  historians,  indulged  in  so  much  exag- 
geration and  untruth  respecting  this  convention, 
both  as  to  date  and  as  to  details — and  extolled  as 
something  so  glorious  the  fact  of  having  imposed 
such  hard  conditions  on  the  Great  King — that  they 
have  raised  a  suspicion  against  themselves.  Espe- 
cially, they  have  occasioned  critics  to  ask  the  very 
natural  question,  how  this  splendid  achievement  of 
Athens  came  to  be  left  unnoticed  by  Thucydid^s  ? 
Now  the  answer  to  such  question  is,  that  the  treaty 
itself  was  really  of  no  great  moment :  it  is  the  state  of 
facts  and  relations  implied  in  the  treaty,  and  exist- 
ing substantially  before  it  was  concluded,  which 
constitutes  the  real  glory  of  Athens.  But  to  the 
later  writers,  the  treaty  stood  forth  as  the  legible 
evidence  of  facts  which  in  their  time  were  past  and 
gone — while  Thucydid^s  and  his  contemporaries, 
living  in  the  actual  fulness  of  the  Athenian  empire, 
would  certainly  not  appeal  to  the  treaty  as  an  evi- 
dence, and  might  well  pass  it  over  even  as  an  event, 
when  studying  to  condense  the  narrative.  Though 
Thucydidfis  has  not  mentioned  the  treaty,  he  says 
nothing  which  disproves  its  reality  and  much  which 
is  in  full  harmony  with  it.  For  we  may  show,  even 
from  him, — 1.  That  all  open  and  direct  hostilities 
between  Athens  and  Persia  ceased,  after  the  last- 
mentioned  victories  of  the  Athenians  near  Cyprus  : 
that  this  island  is  renounced  by  Athens,  not  being 
included  by  Thucydides  in  his  catalogue  of  Athe- 
nian allies  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war' ;  and  that 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  14. 
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no  farther  aid  is  given  by  Athens  to  the  revolted 
Amyrtaeus  in  Egypt.  2.  That  down  to  the  time  when 
the  Athenian  power  was  prostrated  by  the  ruinous 
failure  at  Syracuse,  no  tribute  was  collected  by  the 
Persian  satraps  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  coast,  nor  were  Persian  ships  of  war  allowed 
to  appear  in  the  waters  of  the  iEgean\  nor  was 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  5,  0,  56.  As  this  is  a  point  on  which  very  erroneous  re- 
presentations have  been  made  by  some  learned  critics,  especially  by  Dahl- 
roann  and  Manso  (see  the  treatises  cited  in  the  subsequent  note>  p.  457)« 
I  transcribe  the  passage  of  Thucydides.  He  is  speaking  of  the  winter 
of  B.C.  412,  immediately  succeeding  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  army  at 
Syracuse,  and  after  redoubled  exertions  had  been  making  (even  some 
months  before  that  ruin  actually  took  place)  to  excite  active  hostile  pro- 
ceedings against  Athens  from  every  quarter  (Thucyd.  vii.  25)  :  it  being 
seen  that  there  was  a  promising  opportunity  for  striking  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  Athenian  power.  The  satrap  Tissaphernes  encouraged  the 
Chians  and  Erythraeans  to  revolt,  sending  an  envoy  along  with  them  to 
Sparta  with  persuasions  and  promises  of  aid — iirqy^ro  koi  6  Twro-a- 
(l>fpvrjs  Tovs  Jl€\(movvrj(riov£  koI  uTrtcrp^veiro  Tpo<f>^v  irap€^eiy,  'Yir6  ^aai- 
XcW  yap  vcoxTTi  ervyxavf  ntTrpayfuvos  tovs  ck  rrjs  iavrov  apx^t 
<f}6povs,  ovs  di  *A$r)vaiov£  dn6  Ta>v  *EWr)vld<i)v  noKtav  ov  dvvdfievos  Trpdc' 
(reaOai  cnaxfxiXrja'c,  Tovs  t€  ovv  (jydpovs  fiaXkov  Mfii(€  KOfutia^cu, 
KOKoxras  rovf  ^KOrjvaiovi,  Koi  dfia  /Sao-iXct  ^p,pA)(ovs  Acuccdaifioviovs 
iroiria-eiv,  &c.  In  the  next  chapter,  Thucydid^  tells  us  that  the  satrap 
Pharnabazus  wanted  to  obtain  Lacedaemonian  aid  in  the  same  manner 
as  Tissaphernes,  for  hU  satrapy  also,  in  order  that  he  might  detach  the 
Greek  cities  from  Athens  and  be  able  to  levy  the  tribute  upon  them. 
Two  Greeks  go  to  Sparta,  sent  by  Pharnabazus,  oirwy  vavs  KOfjLia€uuf  cr 
t6v  'EWrjoTrovTov,  Kal  avrbs,  (I  dvvairo  &ir€p  6  Tia<ra<f>€pvtis  wpovOvfittTO, 
rds  T€  €V  rfi  iavrov  cipxjj  7r6k€is*A6r}uai<i)vd7roarTi(r€u  Sih  roifs  (f>6povg, 
Koi  d<f}  tavTOv  ^aaiXfi  rrjv  (vfip^xiav  tS>v  Aaiccda(/ioWa>y  Troi^crcic. 

These  passages  (strange  to  say)  are  considered  by  Manso  and  Dahl* 
mann  as  showing  that  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  though 
subject  to  the  Athenian  empire,  continued  nevertheless  to  pay  their  tribute 
regularly  to  Susa.  To  me  the  passages  appear  to  disprove  this  very  sup- 
position :  they  show  that  it  was  essential  for  the  satrap  to  detach  these 
cities  from  the  Athenian  empire,  as  a  means  of  procuring  tiibute  from 
them  to  Persia:  that  the  Athenian  empire,  while  it  lasted,  prevented 
him  from  getting  any  tribute  from  the  cities  subject  to  it.  Manso  and 
Dahlmann  have  overlooked  the  important  meaning  of  the  adverb  of 
time  v€(oa-T\ — '*  lately.'*     By  that  word  Thucydides  expressly  intimates 
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the  Persian  king  admitted  to  be  sovereign  of  the 
country  down  to  the  coast.     Granting,  therefore, 

that  the  court  of  Susa  had  only  recently  demanded  from  Tissaphernes 
and  Pharnabazus,  tribute  from  the  maritime  Greeks  within  their  sa- 
trapies :  and  he  implies  that  until  recently  no  such  demand  had  been 
made  upon  them.  The  court  of  Susa,  apprised  doubtless  by  Grecian 
exiles  and  agents  of  the  embarrassments  into  which  Athens  had  fallen, 
conceived  this  a  suitable  moment  for  exacting  tributes,  to  which  doubt- 
less it  always  considered  itself  entitled,  though  the  power  of  Athens 
had  compelled  it  to  forego  them.  Accordingly  the  demand  was 
now  for  the  first  time  sent  down  to  Tissaphernes,  and  he  "  became  a 
debtor  for  them"  to  the  court  (cVa)<^€iXj;crc),  until  he  could  collect 
them  :  which  he  could  not  at  first  do,  even  then,  embarrassed  as  Athens 
was — and  which,  h  fortiori,  he  could  not  have  done  before,  when 
Athens  was  in  full  power. 

We  learn  from  these  passages  two  valuable  facts.  1.  That  the  mari- 
time Asiatic  cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian  empire  paid  no  tribute  to 
Susa,  from  the  date  of  the  full  organization  of  the  Athenian  confede- 
racy down  to  a  period  after  the  Athenian  defeat  in  Sicily.  2.  That 
nevertheless  these  cities  always  continued,  throughout  this  period,  to 
stand  rated  in  the  Persian  king's  books  each  for  its  appropriate  tribute 
— the  court  of  Susa  waiting  for  a  convenient  moment  to  occur,  when 
it  should  be  able  to  enforce  its  demands,  from  misfortune  accruing  to 
Athens. 

This  state  of  relations,  between  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  the  Persian 
court  under  the  Athenian  empire,  authenticated  by  Thucydid^s,  enables 
us  to  explain  a  passage  of  Herodotus,  on  which  also  both  Manso  and 
Dahlmann  have  dwelt  (p.  94)  with  rather  more  apparent  plausibility, 
as  proving  their  view  of  the  case.  Herodotus,  after  describing  the  re- 
arrangement and  re-measurement  of  the  territories  of  the  Ionic  cities 
by  the  satrap  Artaphernes  (about  493  b.c.  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Ionic  revolt),  proceeds  to  state  that  he  assessed  the  tribute  of  each  with 
reference  to  this  new  measurement,  and  that  the  assessment  remained 
unchanged  until  his  own  CHerodotus's)  time — kqI  rhs  xi>pas  axt>t(op 

firrprja'as  Kara  napa<rdyyas (f>6povs  ^ra^e  (KaoTOitri,  cl  Kara  X'^PV^ 

diarcXeovo-c  txovrfs  (k  tovtov  tov  xP^vov  aU\  l^ri  Ka\  €s  tpt,  cos  irdx^trav 
€§  *ApTa(l)(pv€os'  iraxOr^a'av  b€  trxf^^v  Kara  ri  avra  to  Kal  np&rfpov 
tixov  (vi.  42).  Now  Dahlmann  and  Manso  contend  that  Herodotus 
here  aflSrms  the  tribute  of  the  Ionic  cities  to  Persia  to  have  been  con- 
tinuously and  regularly  paid  down  to  his  own  time.  But  in  my  judge- 
ment this  is  a  mistake  :  Herodotus  speaks  not  about  the  payment,  but 
about  the  assessment :  and  these  were  two  very  different  things,  as 
Thucydides  clearly  intimates  in  the  passage  which  I  have  cited  above. 
The  assessment  of  all  the  Ionic  cities  in  the  Persian  king's  books  re- 
mained unaltered  all  through  the  Athenian  empire ;  but  the  payment 
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thai  we  were  eren  boood,  from  the  silence  of  Thu- 
cydid^f  to  iofer  that  no  treaty  was  concluded,  we 
should  still  be  obliged  also  to  infer,  from  his  posi- 
tive arennents,  that  a  state  of  historical  fact,  such 
as  the  treaty  acknowledged  and  prescribed,  became 
actually  realized.  But  when  we  reflect  farther, 
that  Herodotus*  certifies  the  visit  of  Kallias  and 
other  Athenian  envoys  to  the  court  of  Susa,  we 
can  assign  no  other  explanation  of  such  visit  so 
probable  as  the  reality  of  this  treaty :  certainly  no 
envoys  would  have  gone  thither  during  a  state  of 
rec^]^ised  war;  and  though  it  may  be  advanced 
as  possible  that  they  may  have  gone  with  the  view 


ftd(  cnfomd  until  iaaM^atehr  before  41i  B.C.,  when  the  Athenians 
sopfKi^ed  to  be  too  wak  to  hiDder  it.  It  is  evident  by  the  ac- 
OMint  uf  the  geneni  I>ersun  rerenoesy  thnwighoot  all  the  satrapies, 
which  w«  &ad  in  the  thinl  book  of  Hefodotos,  that  he  had  access  to 
oftcsal  actoants  of  the  SVrsiaB  finances,  or  at  least  to  Greek  secretaries 
who  knew  those  accoants.  He  would  be  told  that  these  assessments 
remained  oochanced  firom  the  time  of  Artaphemes  downward  :  whether 
they  were  rrmiiifd  or  not  was  another  question,  which  the  "books" 
wonld  probably  not  answer,  and  which  he  might  or  might  not  know. 

The  passages  abore  cited  from  Thacydid^  appear  to  me  to  afford 
positire  proof  that  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Asiatic  coatt  (not  those  is 
the  interior,  as  we  may  see  by  the  case  of  Magnesia  given  to  Themi- 
stokles^  paid  no  tribute  to  Pema  daring  the  continuance  of  the  Athe- 
nian empire.  But  if  there  were  no  such  positive  proof,  I  should  still 
maintain  the  same  opinion.  For  if  these  Greeks  went  on  paying  tri- 
bute, what  is  meant  by  the  phrases,  of  their  having  '*  revolted  from 
Persia,*'  of  their  *'  having  bfem  iibenUed  from  the  king  "  (ot  awoarams 
^mnXcW  *EXkif9ff — ot  ax6  *I*»vuis  nu  'EXXjyosuriw;  ijdff  d<f>c<myn>n( 
awo  3<Mr«Xc«w — wroi  cbro  3a«rtXfW  wtmtrn  ^Xcv^pturro,  Thncyd.  i.  18, 
89.  95) : 

So  much  respecting  the  payment  of  tribute.  As  to  the  other  point 
— that  between  477  and  4 12  b.c,  no  Persian  ships  were  tolerated  along 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  which  coast,  though  claimed  by  the  Persian  king, 
was  not  recognised  by  the  Greeks  as  belonging  to  him — proof  w^ill  be 
found  in  'fhucyd.  viii.  56  :  compare  Diodor.  iv.  26. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  151.  Diodorus  also  states  that  this  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  Kallias  the  Athenian  (xii.  4). 
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to  conclude  a  treaty,  and  yet  not  have  succeeded — 
this  would  be  straining  the  limits  of  possibility  be- 
yond what  is  reasonable*. 

^  I  conclude,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  this  treaty  as  an  historical 
fact  —  though  sensible  that  some  of  the  arguments  urged  against  it  are 
not  without  force.  Mr.  Mitford  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  (ch.  xvii.  p.  474),  as 
well  as  Manso  and  Dahlmann,  not  to  mention  others,  have  impugned  the 
reality  of  the  treaty :  and  the  last-mentioned  author  particularly  has 
examined  the  case  at  length  and  set  forth  all  the  grounds  of  objection ; 
urging,  among  some  which  are  really  serious,  others  which  appear  to  me 
weak  and  untenable  (Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  iii.  Beylage  x.  p.  471 ;  DahU 
mann,  Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  Ueber  den 
Kimonischen  Frieden,  p.  1-148).  Boeckh  admits  the  treaty  as  an  his- 
torical fact. 

If  we  deny  altogether  the  historical  reality  of  the  treaty,  we  must 
adopt  some  such  hypothesis  as  that  of  Dahlmann  (p.  40) : — "  The  di- 
stinct mention  and  averment  of  such  a  peace  as  having  been  formally 
concluded,  appears  to  have  first  arisen  among  the  schools  of  the  rhetors 
at  Athens,  shortly  afler  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  as  an  oratorical 
antithesis  to  oppose  to  that  peace." 

To  which  we  must  add  the  supposition,  that  some  persons  must 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  cause  this  fabricated  peace  to  be  engraved  on 
a  pillar,  and  placed  either  in  the  Metr6on  or  somewhere  else  in  Athens 
among  the  records  of  Athenian  glories.  For  that  it  was  so  engraved 
on  a  column  is  certain  (Theopompus  ap.  Harpokration.  *AttikoU 
ypafiiiaa-i) .  The  suspicion  started  by  Theopompus  (and  founded  on 
the  fact  that  the  peace  was  engraved,  not  in  ancient  Attic,  but  in 
Ionic  letters — the  latter  sort  having  been  only  legalized  in  Athens  after 
the  archonship  of  Eukleides),  that  this  treaty  was  a  subsequent  inven- 
tion and  not  an  historical  reality,  does  not  weigh  with  me  very  much. 
Assuming  the  peace  to  be  real,  it  would  naturally  be  drawn  up  and 
engraved  in  the  character  habitually  used  among  the  Ionic  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  sioce  they  were  the  parties  most  specially  interested  in  it : 
or  it  might  even  have  been  re-engraved,  seeing  that  nearly  a  century 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  the  time 
when  Theopompus  saw  the  pillar.  I  confess  that  the  hypothesis  of 
Dahlmann  appears  to  me  more  improbable  than  the  historical  reality 
of  the  treaty.  I  think  it  more  likely  that  there  was  a  treaty,  and  that 
the  orators  talked  exaggerated  and  false  matters  respecting  it — rather 
than  that  they  fabricated  the  treaty  from  the  beginning  with  a  delibe- 
rate purpose,  and  with  the  false  name  of  an  envoy  conjoined. 

Dahlmann  exposes  justly  and  forcibly  (an  easy  task  indeed)  the  loose, 
inconsistent,  and  vain-glorious  statements  of  the  orators  respecting  this 
treaty.    The  chronological  error  by  which  it  was  asserted  to  have  been 
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We  may  therefore  believe  in  the  reality  of  this 
treaty  between  Athens  and  Persia,  improperly 
called  the  Kimonian  treaty :  improperly,  since  not 
only  was  it  concluded  after  the  death  of  Kimon, 

made  shortly  after  the  victories  of  the  Eurymedon  (and  was  thus  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Kimon) »  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  most  tended  to  discredit  the  attesting  witnesses  :  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  Ephorus  (assuming  that  Diodoms  in  this  case  copies  Epho- 
rus,  which  is  highly  probable — xii.  Z,  4)  did  not  fall  into  this  mistake, 
but  placed  the  treaty  in  its  right  chronological  place,  after  the  Athenian 
expedition  under  Kimon  against  Cyprus  and  Egypt  in  450-449  B.C. 
Kimon  died  before  the  great  results  of  this  expedition  were  consum* 
mated,  as  we  know  from  Thucydides :  on  this  point  Diodorus  speaks 
equivocally,  but  rather  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  Kimon  lived  to 
complete  the  whole,  and  then  died  of  sickness. 

The  absurd  exaggeration  of  Isokrat^s,  that  the  treaty  bound  the  Per- 
sian kings  not  to  come  westward  of  the  river  Halys,  has  also  been  very 
properly  censured.  He  makes  this  statement  in  two  dififerent  orations 
(Areopagitic.  p.  150  ;  Panathenaic.  p.  462). 

But  though  Dahlmann  succeeds  in  discrediting  the  orators,  he  tries 
in  vain  to  show  that  the  treaty  is  in  itself  improbable,  or  inconsistent 
with  any  known  historical  facts.  A  large  portion  of  his  dissertation  is 
employed  in  this  part  of  the  case,  and  I  think  quite  unsuccessfully,  llic 
fact  that  the  Persian  satraps  are  seen  at  various  periods  after  the  treaty 
lending  aid  (underhand,  yet  without  taking  much  pains  to  disguise  it) 
to  Athenian  revolted  subjects,  does  not  prove  that  no  treaty  had  been 
concluded.  These  satraps  would  doubtless  be  very  glad  to  infringe  the 
treaty,  whenever  they  thought  they  could  do  so  with  advantage :  if 
any  misfortune  had  happened  to  Athens  from  the  hands  of  the  Pelopon* 
nesians  (for  example,  if  the  Athenians  had  been  unwise  enough  to 
march  their  aggregate  land-force  out  of  the  city  to  repel  the  invading 
Peloponnesians  from  Attica,  and  had  been  totally  defeated),  the  Persians 
would  doubtless  have  tried  to  regain  Ionia  forthwith.  So  the  Lace- 
daemonians, at  a  time  when  they  were  actually  in  alliance  with  Athens, 
listened  to  the  persuasions  of  the  revolted  Thasians  and  promised 
secretly  to  invade  Attica,  in  order  to  aid  their  revolt  (Thucyd.  i.  103). 
Because  a  treaty  is  very  imperfectly  observed — or  rather  because  the 
parties,  without  coming  to  open  war,  avail  themselves  of  opportunities 
to  evade  it  and  encroach  upon  its  prescriptions — we  are  not  entitled  to 
deny  that  it  has  ever  been  made  (Dahlmann,  p.  1 16). 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  objections  which  have  been  taken  by  Dahl- 
mann and  others  against  the  historical  reality  of  this  treaty,  tell  for 
the  most  part  only  against  the  exaggerated  importance  assigned  to  it 
by  subsequent  orators. 
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but  the  Athenian  victories  by  which  it  was  imme- 
diately brought  on  were  gained  after  his  death. 
Nay  more — the  probability  is,  that  if  Kimon  had 
lived,  it  would  not  have  been  concluded  at  all ;  for 
his  interest  as  well  as  his  glory  led  him  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Persia,  since  he  was  no  match 
for  his  rival  PeriklSs  either  as  a  statesman  or  as  an 
orator,  and  could  only  maintain  his  popularity  by 
the  same  means  whereby  he  had  earned  it — victo- 
ries and  plunder  at  the  cost  of  the  Persians.  His 
death  ensured  more  complete  ascendency  to  Peri- 
kl6s,  whose  policy  and  character  were  of  a  cast  al- 
together opposite  1 :  while  even  Thucydidfis,  son  of 
Mel^sias,  who  succeeded  Kimon  his  relation  as 
leader  of  the  anti-Periklean  party,  was  also  a  man 
of  the  senate  and  public  assembly  rather  than  of 
campaigns  and  conquests.  Averse  to  distant  enter- 
prises and  precarious  acquisitions,  Periklfis  was 
only  anxious  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  Hellenic 
ascendency  of  Athens,  now  at  its  very  maximum  : 
he  was  well-aware  that  the  undivided  force  and 
vigilance  of  Athens  would  not  be  too  much  for  this 
object — nor  did  they  in  fact  prove  sufficient,  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  With  such  dispositions  he  was 
naturally  glad  to  conclude  a  peace,  which  excluded 
the  Persians  from  all  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  west- 
ward of  the  Chelidoneans,  as  well  as  from  all  the 
waters  of  the  iEgean,  under  the  simple  condition 
of  renouncing  on  the  part  of  Athens  farther  aggres- 
sions against  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Kilikia,  andEgypt% 
The  Great  King  on  his  side  had  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience of  Athenian  energy  to  fear  the  consequences 
of  such  aggressions,  if  prosecuted  ;  nor  did  he  lose 

*  Plutarch,  Pcrikl^s,  c.  21-28. 
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arid  awaiur- J  Atheiian  orders.  Bat  it  would  appear 
that  the  cLfiiL^e  Lad  been  made  before  this  time  : 
feome  of  the  more  resolute  of  the  allies  had  tried  to 
feecede,  but  Athens  had  coerced  them  by  force,  and 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  tribute-payers 
wittjout  ships  or  defence ;  and  Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
HarnoH  were  now  the  onlv  allies  free  and  armed  on 
thif  original  footing.  Everj'  successive  change  of 
an  armed  ally  into  a  tributary — every  subjugation 
of  a  Hccedcr — tended  of  course  to  cut  down  the 
nuniherH,  and  enfeeble  the  authority,  of  the  Delian 
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synod  ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  it  altered  the  re- 
ciprocal relation  and  feelings  both  of  Athens  and 
her  allies — exalting  the  former  into  something  like 
a  despot,  and  degrading  the  latter  into  mere  passive 
subjects. 

Of  coarse  the  palpable  manifestation  of  the 
change  must  have  been  the  transfer  of  the  confe- 
derate fund  from  Delos  to  Athens.  The  only  cir-  Transfer  of 
cumstance  which  we  know  respecting  this  transfer  was  pro- 
is,  that  it  was  proposed  by  the  Samians^ — the  ^e^a/ 
second  power  in  the  confederacy,  inferior  only  to 
Athens,  and  least  of  all  likely  to  favour  any  job  or 
sinister  purpose  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  farther 
said,  that  when  the  Samians  proposed  it,  Aristeidfis 
characterized  it  as  a  motion  unjust,  but  useful :  we 
may  well  doubt  however  whether  it  was  made  du- 
ring his  lifetime.  When  the  synod  at  Delos  ceased 
to  be  so  fully  attended  as  to  command  respect — 
when  war  was  lighted  up  not  only  with  Persia,  but 
with  iEgina  and  Peloponnesus — the  Samians  might 
not  unnaturally  feel  that  the  large  accumulated 
fund,  with  its  constant  annual  accessions,  would  be 
safer  at  Athens  than  at  Delos,  which  latter  island 
would  require  a  permanent  garrison  and  squadron 
to  ensure  it  against  attack.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  grounds  on  which  the  Samians  pro- 
ceeded, when  we  find  them  coming  forward  to  pro- 
pose the  transfer,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it 
was  not  displeasing,  and  did  not  appear  unjust,  to 
the  larger  members  of  the  confederacy — and  that  it 
was  no  high-handed  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power, 
as  it  is  often  called,  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  iSgina,  and 

^  Plutarch,  Aristeidds,  c.  25. 
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Position  of  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  CEnophyta,  the 
withanu-    position  of  Athens  became  altered  more  and  more. 

merousalli-    ^,  •      j       i  a.   ^  c  ii*  i.i 

ance  both  ohc  acquired  a  large  catalogue  of  new  allies,  partly 
and°mari-  tributary,  like  iEgina — partly  in  the  same  relation 
time  states,  g^g  Qhios,  Lcsbos,  and  Samos  ;  that  is,  obliged  only 
to  a  conformity  of  foreign  policy  and  to  military 
service.  In  this  last  category  were  Megara,  the 
Boeotian  cities,  the  Phocians,  Lokrians,  &c.  All 
these,  though  allies  of  Athens,  were  strangers  to 
Delos  and  the  confederacy  against  Persia  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly that  confederacy  passed  insensibly  into  a 
matter  of  history,  giving  place  to  the  new  concep- 
tion of  imperial  Athens  with  her  extensive  list  of 
allies,  partly  free,  partly  subject.  Such  transition, 
arising  spontaneously  out  of  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  confederates  themselves,  was  thus 
materially  forwarded  by  the  acquisitions  of  Athens 
extraneous  to  the  confederacy.  She  was  now  not 
merely  the  first  maritime  state  of  Greece,  but  per- 
haps equal  to  Sparta  even  in  land-power — possess- 
ing in  her  alliance  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Lokris, 
together  with  Achaea  and  Troezen  in  Peloponnesus. 
Large  as  this  aggregate  already  was,  both  at  sea  and 
on  land,  yet  the  magnitude  of  the  annual  tribute,  and 
still  more  the  character  of  the  Athenians  themselves, 
superior  to  all  Greeks  in  that  combination  of  energy 
and  discipline  which  is  the  grand  cause  of  progress, 
threatened  still  farther  increase.  Occupying  the 
Megarian  harbour  of  P^gse,  the  Athenians  had  full 
means  of  naval  action  on  both  sides  of  the  Corinthian 
Isthmus :  but  what  was  of  still  greater  importance  to 
them,  by  their  possession  of  the  Megarid  and  of  the 
high  lands  of  Geraneia,  they  could  restrain  any  land- 
force  from  marching  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were 
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thus  (considering  besides  their  mastery  at  sea)  com- 
pletely unassailable  in  Attica.  Ever  since  the  re- 
pulse of  Xerxes,  Athens  had  been  advancing  in  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  power  and  prosperity  at 
home,  as  well  as  of  victory  and  ascendency  abroad 
— to  which  there  was  no  exception  except  the 
ruinous  enterprise  in  Egypt.  Looking  at  the  posi- 
tion of  Greece  therefore  about  448  b.c, — after  the 
conclusion  of  the  five  years'  truce  between  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Athens,  and  of  the  so-called 
Kimonian  peace  between  Persia  and  Athens, — a 
discerning  Greek  might  well  calculate  upon  farther 
aggrandisement  of  this  imperial  state  as  the  ten- 
dency of  the  age  ;  and  accustomed  as  every  Greek 
was  to  the  conception  of  separate  town-autonomy 
as  essential  to  a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  such  pro- 
spect could  not  but  inspire  terror  and  aversion.  The 
sympathy  of  the  Peloponnesians  for  the  islanders 
and  ultra-maritime  states,  who  constituted  the 
original  confederacy  of  Athens,  was  not  consider- 
able ;  but  when  the  Dorian  island  of  iEgina  was 
subjugated  also  and  passed  into  the  condition  of  a 
defenceless  tributary,  they  felt  the  blow  sorely  on 
every  ground.  The  ancient  celebrity,  and  eminent 
service  rendered  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  of  this 
memorable  island,  had  not  been  able  to  protect  it ; 
while  those  great  ^Eginetan  families,  whose  victories 
at  the  sacred  festival-games  Pindar  celebrates  in  a 
large  proportion  of  his  odes,  would  spread  the  lan- 
guage of  complaint  and  indignation  throughout  their 
numerous  **  guests  "  in  every  Hellenic  city.  Of 
course,  the  same  anti- Athenian  feeling  would  pervade 
those  Peloponnesian  states  who  had  been  engaged  in 
actual  hostility  with  Athens — Corinth,  Sikyon,  Epi- 
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daoms,  Jrc,  as  veil  as  Sparta,  tbe  once'recognised 
bead  of  Hellaa,  bat  now  tacitly  degraded  from  her 
pre-eminence,  baffled  in  ber  projects  respecting 
Bfj&otia,  and  exposed  to  tbe  bomin^  of  her  port  at 
Gythiom  without  bein?  able  eren  to  retaliate  upon 
Attica.  Putting  all  tbose  circumstances  together, 
we  mar  cotnprebend  tbe  powerful  feeling  of  dislike 
and  apprehension  now  diffused  so  widely  orer  Greece 
azainst  tbe  upstart  despot-city ;  whose  ascendency, 
newly  acquired,  maintained  by  superior  force,  and 
not  recosnised  as  legitimate — threatened  nevertbe- 
less  still  fartber  increase.  Sixteen  years  hence,  this 
same  sentiment  will  be  found  exploding  into  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  but  it  became  rooted  in  the 
Greek  mind  during  tbe  period  which  we  have  now 
reached,  when  Athens  was  much  more  formidable 
than  she  had  come  to  be  at  the  commencement  of 
that  war :  nor  shall  we  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
ideas  of  that  later  period,  unless  we  take  them  as 
handed  down  from  the  earlier  date  of  the  five  years' 
truce  (about  451-446  b.c.)- 
Commence'  Formidable  as  the  Athenian  empire  both  really 
TJ^  Mod  was  and  appeared  to  be,  however,  this  wide-spread 
^^^uf  feeling  of  antipathy  proved  still  stronger,  so  that 
Athem.  instead  of  the  threatened  increase,  the  empire  under- 
went a  most  material  diminution.  This  did  not  arise 
from  the  attack  of  open  enemies ;  for  during  the 
five  years'  truce,  Sparta  undertook  only  one  move- 
ment, and  that  not  against  Attica :  she  sent  troops 
to  Delphi,  in  an  expedition  dignified  with  the  name 
of  the  Sacred  War — expelled  the  Phocians,  who 
had  assumed  to  themselves  the  management  of  the 
temple — and  restored  it  to  the  native  Delphians. 
To  this  the  Atiienians  made  no  direct  opposition  : 
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but  as  soon  as  the  LacedsemoDians  were  gone,  they 
themselves  marched  thither  and  placed  the  temple 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Phocians,  who  were  then 
their  allies*.  The  Delphians  were  members  of  the 
Phocian  league,  and  there  was  a  dispute  of  old 
standing  as  to  the  administration  of  the  temple — 
whether  it  belonged  to  them  separately  or  to  the 
Phocians  collectively.  The  favour  of  those  who 
administered  it  counted  as  an  element  of  consider- 
able moment  in  Grecian  politics ;  the  sympathies 
of  the  leading  Delphians  led  them  to  embrace  the 
side  of  Sparta,  but  the  Athenians  now  hoped  to 
counteract  this  tendency  by  means  of  their  prepon- 
derance in  Phocis.  We  are  not  told  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians took  any  ulterior  step  in  consequence 
of  their  views  being  frustrated  by  Athens — a  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  the  politics  of  that  day. 

The  blow  which  brought  down  the  Athenian  em-  b.c.  447. 
pire  from  this  its  greatest  exaltation  was  struck  by  B(»)tia 
the  subjects  themselves.  The  Athenian  ascendency  Athens— 
over  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Lokris,  and  Euboea,  was  main-  f^^^the- 
tained,  not  by  means  of  garrisons,  but  through  do-  ^"«  »* 
mestic  parties  favourable  to  Athens,  and  a  suitable  they  e^a- 
form  of  government — just  in  the  same  way  as  Sparta  Bceotia. 
maintained  her  influence  over  her  Peloponnesian 
allies*.     After  the  victory  of  CEnophyta,  the  Athe- 
nians had  broken  up  the  governments  in  the  Boeo- 
tian cities  established  by  Sparta  before  the  battle  of 
Tanagra,  and  converted  them  into  democracies  at 
Thebes  and  elsewhere.   Many  of  the  previous  lead- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  11*2 :  compare  Philochor.  Fragra.  88,  ed.  Didot. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  19.  Acuctbaifidvun,  ovx  vtrorcXcTs  tfxpvrts  (fi6pov  roiff 
(vfifAaxovs,  fear  6\iyap\iav  de  ot^iVtv  avrotf  fidyop  cvrcn/dc/wf  Sfrc»s  9ro- 
XiTcvcovcTi  depoTTtvovrts — the  same  also  i.  76-144. 
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ing  men  had  thus  been  sent  into  exile :  and  as  the 
same  process  had  taken  place  in  Phocis  and  Lokris, 
there  was  at  this  time  a  considerable  aggregate 
body  of  exiles,  Boeotian,  Phocian,  Lokrian,  Euboe- 
an,  -^ginetan,  &c.,  all  bitterly  hostile  to  Athens, 
and  ready  to  join  in  any  attack  upon  her  power. 
We  learn  farther  that  the  democracy*  established 
at  Thebes  after  the  battle  of  CEnophyta  was  ill- 
conducted  and  disorderly  :  which  circumstance  laid 
open  Boeotia  still  farther  to  the  schemes  of  assail- 
ants on  the  watch  for  every  weak  point.  These 
various  exiles,  all  joining  their  forces  and  concert- 
ing measures  with  their  partisans  in  the  interior, 
succeeded  in  mastering  Orchomenus,  Chaeroneia, 
and  some  other  less  important  places  in  Boeotia. 
The  Athenian  general  Tolmidfis  marched  to  expel 
them,  with  1000  Athenian  hoplites  and  an  auxiliary 
body  of  allies.  It  appears  that  this  march  was  un- 
dertaken in  haste  and  rashness :  the  hoplites  of 
Tolmidfis,  principally  youthful  volunteers  and  be- 
longing to  the  best  families  of  Athens,  disdained 
the  enemy  too  much  to  await  a  larger  and  more 
commanding  force:  nor  would  the  people  listen 
even  to  PeriklSs,  when  he  admonished  them  that 
the  march  would  be  full  of  hazard,  and  adjured 
them  not  to  attempt  it  without  greater  numbers  as 
well  as  greater  caution*.     Fatally  indeed  were  his 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  2,  6.  Ka\  cV  Orf fiats  firrii  Tfjv  cV  Olpo<f>vrois 
fjMXVv,  KaK&s  nokirtvofMfvav,  17  drjfioKparia  dK<l)6dprj. 

'  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  IS ;  also  his  comparison  between  Perikl^ 
and  Fabius  Maximus,  c.  3. 

Kleinias,  father  of  the  celebrated  Alkibiades,  was  slain  in  this  bat- 
tle :  he  had  served  thirty-three  years  before  at  the  sea-fight  of  Artemi- 
slum  :  he  canoot  therefore  be  numbered  among  the  youthfiil  warriors* 
though  a  person  of  the  first  rank  (Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  1). 
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predictions  justified.  Though  Tolmidfis  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  first  enterprise — the  re-capture  of 
Chaeroneia,  wherein  he  placed  a  garrison — yet  in 
his  march,  probably  incautious  and  disorderly, 
when  departing  from  that  place,  he  was  surprised 
and  attacked  unawares,  near  Kor6neia,  by  the 
united  body  of  exiles  and  their  partisans.  No  de- 
feat in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete  or 
ruinous.  Tolmidfis  himself  was  slain,  together  with 
many  of  the  Athenian  hoplites,  while  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  In  order  to  re- 
cover these  prisoners,  who  belonged  to  the  best 
families  in  the  city,  the  Athenians  submitted  to  a 
convention  whereby  they  agreed  to  evacuate  Boeotia 
altogether:  in  all  the  cities  of  that  country  the 
exiles  were  restored,  the  democratical  government 
overthrown,  and  Boeotia  was  transformed  from  to 
ally  of  Athens  into  her  bitter  enemy*.  Long  in- 
deed did  the  fatal  issue  of  this  action  dwell  in  the 
memory  of  the  Athenians*,  and  inspire  them  with 
an  apprehension  of  Boeotian  superiority  in  heavy 
armour  on  land  :  but  if  the  hoplites  under  Tolmidfis 
had  been  all  slain  on  the  field,  their  death  would 
probably  have  been  avenged  and  Boeotia  would  not 
have  been  lost — whereas  in  the  case  of  living  citi- 
zens, the  Athenians  deemed  no  sacrifice  too  great 
to  redeem  them.  We  shall  discover  hereafter  in 
the  Lacedaemonians  a  feeling  very  similar,  respect- 
ing their  brethren  captured  at  Sphakteria. 

^  Thuc}'d.  i.  113  ;  Diodor.  xii.  6.  Plataea  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  quite  dissevered  from  Boeotia  :  it  remained  in  connection  with 
Athens  as  intimately  as  before. 

'  Xenophon,  Memorabil.  iii.  5,  4. 
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1I.C.  ub.  The  calamitous  consequences  of  this  defeat  came 

PhoSs,**^  upon  Athens  in  thick  and  rapid  succession.     The 

E^ai  and  ^^^tcd  cxilcs,  having  carried  their  point  in  Boeotiai 

Megara :  procccded  to  exDcl  the  philo- Athenian  government 

invasion  of    '' 

Attica  by  both  from  Phocis  and  Lokris.  and  to  carry  the  flame 
ponnesians  of  rcvolt  iuto  Eubcea.  To  this  important  island 
LacSasmo-  Periklfis  himsclf  proceeded  forthwith,  at  the  head 
rSsco!'*  of  a  powerful  force ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  com- 
"«•  plete  the  reconquest,  he  was  summoned  home  by 
news  of  a  still  more  formidable  character.  The 
Megarians  had  revolted  from  Athens :  by  a  conspi- 
racy previously  planned,  a  division  of  hoplites  from 
Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Epidaurus,  was  already  ad- 
mitted as  garrison  into  their  city :  the  Athenian 
soldiers  who  kept  watch  over  the  long  walls  had 
been  overpowered  and  slain,  except  a  few  who 
escaped  into  the  fortified  port  of  Nisaea.  As  if  to 
make  the  Athenians  at  once  sensible  how  seriously 
this  disaster  affected  them,  by  throwing  open  the 
road  over  Geraneia — Pleistoanax  king  of  Sparta 
was  announced  as  already  on  his  march  for  an  in- 
vasion of  Attica.  He  did  in  truth  conduct  an  army, 
of  mixed  Lacedaemonians  and  Peloponnesian  allies, 
into  Attica,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis 
and  the  Thriasian  plain.  He  was  a  very  young 
man,  so  that  a  Spartan  of  mature  years,  Kleandri- 
dds,  had  been  attached  to  him  by  the  Ephors  as 
adjutant  and  counsellor.  Perikl^s  (it  is  said)  per- 
suaded both  the  one  and  the  other,  by  means  of 
large  bribes,  to  evacuate  Attica  without  advancing 
to  Athens.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  they  had 
force  enough  to  adventure  so  far  into  the  interior, 
and  we  shall  hereafter  observe  the  great  precau- 
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tions  with  which  Archidamus  thought  it  necessary 
to  conduct  his  invasion,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  though  at  the  head  of  a  more 
commanding  force.  Nevertheless,  on  their  return, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  believing  that  they  might  have 
achieved  it,  found  both  of  them  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion. Both  were  banished :  Kleandridds  never  came 
back,  and  Pleistoanax  himself  lived  for  a  long  time 
in  sanctuary  near  the  temple  of  Ath6n6  at  Tegea, 
until  at  length  he  procured  his  restoration  by  tam- 
pering with  the  Pythian  priestess,  and  by  bringing 
her  bought  admonitions  to  act  upon  the  authorities 
at  Sparta*. 

So  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  retired  from  Eubcea  r«- 
Attica,  Perikl^s  returned  with  his  forces  to  Euboea,  byPelSdat. 
and  reconquered  the  island  completely.  With  that 
caution  which  always  distinguished  him  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  so  opposite  to  the  fatal  rashness  of  Tol- 
midfis,  he  took  with  him  an  overwhelming  force  of 
fifty  triremes  and  5000  hoplites.  He  admitted 
most  of  the  Eubcean  towns  to  surrender,  altering 
the  government  of  Chalkis  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
wealthy  oligarchy  called  the  Hippobotae  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Histiaea  at  the  north  of  the  island, 
who  had  taken  an  Athenian  merchantman  and 
massacred  all  the  crew,  were  more  severely  dealt 
with — the  free  population  being  all  or  in  great  part 
expelled,  and  the  land  distributed  among  Athenian 
kleruchs  or  out-settled  citizens*. 

But  the  reconquest  of  Euboea  was  far  from  resto- 
ring Athens  to  the  position  which  she  had  occupied 

^  Thucyd.  i.  114;  v.  16;  Plutarch,  Periklfis,  c.  22. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  114  ;  Plutarch,  Periklfis,  c.  23 ;  Diodor.  xii.  7» 
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?"™^d  d    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  engagement  of  Kor6neia.    Her  land- 
spondency    empire  was  irretrievably  gone,  together  with  her 
— Conciu-    recently  acquired  influence  over  the  Delphian  ora- 
thirtyycara'  clc  ;  and  shc  rcvcrtcd  to  her  former  condition  of  an 
mi"nuti7n^of  ^xclusively  maritime  potentate.     For  though  she 
Athenian     ^i[\\  continued  to  hold  Nisaea  and  Pegse,  yet  her 
communication  with  the  latter  harbour  was  now 
cut  oflT  by  the  loss  of  Megara  and  its  appertaining 
territory,  so  that  she  thus  lost  her  means  of  acting 
in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  of  protecting  as  well  as 
of  constraining  her  allies  in  Achaia.     Nor  was  the 
port  of  Nisaea  of  much  value  to  her  disconnected 
from  the  city   to  which  it  belonged,  except  as  a 
post  for  annoying  that  city.    Moreover,  the  preca- 
rious hold  which  she  possessed  over  unwilling  allies 
had  been  demonstrated  in  a  manner  likely  to  en- 
courage similar  attempts  among  her  maritime  sub- 
jects— attempts  which  would  now  be  seconded  by 
Peloponnesian  armies  invading  Attica.  The  fear  of 
such  a  combination  of  embarrassments,  and  espe- 
cially of  an  irresistible  enemy  carrying  ruin  over 
the  flourishing  territory  round  Eleusis  and  Athens, 
was  at  this  moment  predominant  in  the  Athenian 
mind.     We  shall  find  Periklfis,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  fourteen  years  afterwards, 
exhausting  all  his  persuasive  force,  and  not  suc- 
ceeding without  great  diflSculty,  in  prevailing  upon 
his  countrymen  to  endure  the  hardship  of  invasion — 
even  in  defence  of  their  maritime  empire,  and  when 
events  had  been  gradually  so  ripening  as  to  render 
the  prospect  of  war  familiar,  if  not  inevitable.    But 
the  late  series  of  misfortunes  had  burst  upon  them 
so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly,  as  to  discourage  even 
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Atheaian  confidence,  and  to  render  the  prospect  of 
continued  war  full  of  gloom  and  danger.  The 
prudence  of  PeriklSs  would  doubtless  counsel  the 
surrender  of  their  remaining  landed  possessions  or 
alliances,  which  had  now  become  unprofitable,  in 
order  to  purchase  peace  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
nothing  short  of  extreme  temporary  despondency 
could  have  induced  the  Athenian  assembly  to  listen 
to  such  advice,  and  to  accept  the  inglorious  peace 
which  followed.  A  truce  for  thirty  years  was  con- 
cluded with  Sparta  and  her  allies,  in  the  beginning 
of  445  B.C.,  whereby  Athens  surrendered  Nisaea, 
Pegae,  Achaia,  and  Trcezen — thus  abandoning  Pe- 
loponnesus altogether  ^  and  leaving  the  Megarians 

^  Thucyd.  i.  114, 115  ;  ii.  21 ;  Diodor.  xii.  5.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt 
that  the  word  Achaia  here  used  means  the  country  in  the  north  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  usually  known  by  that  name.  The  suspicions  of  Goller 
and  others,  that  it  means,  not  this  territory,  but  some  unitnown  town, 
appear  to  me  quite  unfounded.  Thucydid^s  had  never  noticed  the  exact 
time  when  the  Athenians  acquired  Achaia  as  a  dependent  ally,  though 
he  notices  the  Achaeans  (i.  Ill)  in  that  capacity.  This  is  one  argument, 
among  many,  to  show  that  we  must  be  cautious  in  reasoning  from  the 
silence  of  Thucydid^s  against  the  reality  of  an  event — in  reference  to 
tbis  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  where  his 
whole  summary  is  so  brief. 

In  regard  to  the  chronology  of  these  events,  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  re- 
marks, "  The  disasters  in  Bceotia  produced  the  revolt  of  £ubGea  and 
Megara  about  eighteen  months  after,  in  Anthest^rion  445  b.c.  :  and 
the  Peloponnesian  invasion  of  Attica,  on  the  expiration  of  the  five 
years'  truce"  (ad  ann.  447  b.c). 

Mr.  Clinton  seems  to  me  to  allow  a  longer  interval  than  is  probable  : 
I  incline  to  think  that  the  revolt  of  Eubcea  and  Megara  followed  more 
closely  upon  the  disasters  in  Boeotia,  in  spite  of  the  statement  of  ar- 
chons  given  by  Diodorus  : — ov  noXk^  vartpop,  the  expression  of  Thu- 
cydid^s,  means  probably  no  more  than  three  or  four  months  ;  and  the 
whole  series  of  events  were  evidently  the  product  of  one  impulse.  The 
truce  having  been  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  445  e.g.,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  place  the  revolt  of  Eubcea  and  Megara,  as  well  as  the  inva- 
sion of  Attica  by  Pleistoanax,  in  446  b.c — and  the  disasters  in  Boeotia 
either  in  the  beginning  of  446  b.c,  or  the  close  of  447  b.c 

It  lA  hardly  safe  to  assume,  moreover  (as  Mr.  Clinton  does  ad  ann. 
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(with  their  full  territory  and  their  two  ports)  to  be 
included  among  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta. 
Feud  be-  It  was  to  the  Megarians,  especially,  that  the  al- 

Athens  and  tercd  position  of  Athens  after  this  truce  was  owing : 
*^*"*  it  was  their  secession  from  Attica  and  junction  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  which  laid  open  Attica  to  in- 
vasion. Hence  arose  the  deadly  hatred  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenians  towards  Megara,  manifested  du- 
ring the  ensuing  years — a  sentiment  the  more 
natural,  as  Megara  had  spontaneously  sought  the 
alliance  of  Athens  a  few  years  before  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  Corinthians,  and  had  then  after- 
wards, without  any  known  ill-usage  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  broken  off  from  the  alliance  and  become 
her  enemy,  with  the  fatal  consequence  of  rendering 
her  vulnerable  on  the  land-side.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
antipathy  of  the  Athenians  against  Megara  strongly 
pronounced,  insomuch  that  the  system  of  exclusion 
which  they  adopted  against  her  was  among  the 
most  prominent  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Having  traced  what  we  may  call  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  Athens  down  to  this  thirty  years*  truce, 
we  must  notice  the  important  internal  and  consti- 
tutional changes  which  she  had  experienced  during 
the  same  interval. 

450,  as  well  as  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.  ch.  xvii.  p.  47S),  that  the  five 
years'  truce  must  have  been  actually  expired  before  Pleistoanax  and 
the  Lacedsemonians  invaded  Attica :  the  thirty  years'  truce,  afterwards 
concluded,  did  not  run  out  its  full  time. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  JUDICIAL  CHANGES  AT  ATHENS 

UNDER  PERIKLES. 

The  period  which  we  have  now  passed  over  appears 
to  have  been  that  in  which  the  democratical  cast 
of  Athenian  public  life  was  first  brought  into  its 
fullest  play  and  development,  as  to  judicature,  le- 
gislation, and  administration. 

The  great  judicial  change  was  made  by  the  me-  ^"^^^ 
thodical  distribution  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ofthcdc- 
citizens  into  distinct  judicial  divisions,  by  the  great  judicial 
extension  of  their  direct  agency  in  that  department,  MhcS  * 
and  by  the  assignment  of  a  constant  pay  to  every 
citizen  so  engaged.    It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  even  under  the  democracy  of  KleisthenSs,  and 
until  the  time  succeeding  the  battle  of  Plataea,  large 
powers  still  remained  vested  both  in  the  individual 
archons  and  in  the  senate  of  Areopagus;    which 
latter  was  composed  exclusively  of  the  past  archons 
after  their  year  of  office,  sitting  in  it  for  life — though  Union  in 
the  check  exercised  by  the  general  body  of  citizens,  LmSTof 
assembled  for  law-making  in  the  Ekklesia  and  for  JSthl^- 
judging  in  the  Heliaea,  was  at  the  same  time  ma-  °"??*jj!j^ 
terially  increased.     We  must  farther  recollect,  that  in  eiriy 
the  distinction  between  powers  administrative  and  grea?"^ 
judicial,  so  highly  valued  among  the  more  elaborate  ^eml^l 
governments  of  modern  Europe,  since  the  political  J|^*^  " 
speculations  of  the  last  century,  was  in  the  early  ^^*  •f"*** 
history  of  Athens  almost  unknown.  Like  the  Roman  gus. 
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kings  S  and  the  Roman  consuls  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Praetor,  the  Athenian  archons  not  only 
administered,  but  also  exercised  jurisdiction,  volun- 
tary as  well  as  contentious — decided  disputes,  in- 
quired into  crimes,  and  inflicted  punishment.     Of 
the  same  mixed  nature  were  the  functions  of  the 
senate  of  Areopagus,  and  even  of  the  annual  senate 
of  Five  Hundred,  the  creation  of  Kleisthenfis.   The. 
Strat^gi,  too,  as  well  as  the  archons,  had  doubtless 
the  double  competence,  in  reference  to  military, 
naval,  and  foreign  affairs,  of  issuing  orders  and  of 
punishing  by  their  own  authority  disobedient  par- 

'  See  K.  F.  HerrmaDD,  Griechische  Staatsalterthiinier,  sect.  53-107, 
and  his  treatise  De  Jure  et  Auctoritate  Magistratuum  ap.  Atfaen. 
p.  53  (lieidelb.  1829) ;  also  Rein,  Romisches  Privatrecht,  pp.  26»408. 
Leips.  1836.  M.  Laboulaye  also  insists  particularly  upon  the  confu- 
sion of  administrative  and  judiciary  functions  among  the  Romans 
(Essai  sur  les  Loix  Criminelles  des  Romains,  pp.  23,  79,  107,  &c.) : 
and  compare  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Dependen- 
cies, p.  42,  with  his  citation  from  Hugo,  Geschichte  des  Romischen 
Rechts,  p.  42.  Mr.  Lewis  has  given  just  and  valuable  remarks  upon 
the  goodness  of  the  received  classification  of  powers  as  a  theory,  and 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  separation  of  them  either  has  been,  or  can 
be,  carried  in  practice :  see  also  Note  E  in  the  same  work,  p.  347* 

The  separation  of  administrative  from  judicial  functions  appears  un- 
known in  early  societies.  M.  Meyer  observes,  respecting  the  judicial 
institutions  of  modern  Europe,  "  Anciennement  les  fonctions  admini- 
stratives  et  judiciaires  n'^toient  pas  distinctes.  Du  temps  de  la  liberty 
des  Germains  et  m^me  long  temps  apr^s,  les  plaids  de  la  nation  oa 
ceux  du  comt^  rendoient  la  justice  et  administroient  les  int^r^ts  na- 
tionaux  ou  locaux  dans  une  seule  et  m^me  assembl^e :  sous  le  r^me 
f^odal,  le  roi  ou  I'empereur  dans  son  conseil,  sa  cour,  son  parlement 
compost  des  hauts  barons  eccl6siastiques  et  laj'es,  exer9ait  tous  les 
droits  de  souverainet^  comme  de  justice :  dans  la  commune,  le  bailli, 
mayeur,  ou  autre  fonctionnaire  noram^  par  le  prince,  administraient 
les  int^r6ts  communaux  et  jugeoient  les  bourgeois  de  I'avis  de  la  com- 
munaut^  entiere,  des  corporations  qui  la  composoient,  ou  des  autorit^ 
et  conseils  qui  la  r^prdsentoient :  on  n'avoit  pas  encore  80up9onn6  que 
le  jugement  d'une  cause  entre  particuliers  pi!kt  dtre  Stranger  ii  la  cause 
commune." — Meyer,  Esprit  des  Institutions  Judiciaires,  book  v.  chap. 
11.  vol.  iii.  p.  239;  also  chap.  18.  p.  383. 
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ties:  the  imperium  of  the  magistrates,  generally, 
enabled  them  to  enforce  their  own  mandates  as 
well  as  to  decide  in  cases  of  doubt  whether  any  pri- 
vate citizen  had  or  had  not  been  guilty  of  infringe- 
ment. Nor  was  there  any  appeal  from  these  ma- 
gisterial judgements  ;  though  the  magistrates  were 
subject,  under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution,  to 
personal  responsibility  for  their  general  behaviour, 
before  the  people  judicially  assembled,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year  of  oflSce — and  to  the  farther 
animadversion  of  the  Ekklesia  (or  public  delibe- 
rative assembly)  meeting  periodically  during  the 
course  of  that  year :  in  some  of  which  Ekkleside, 
the  question  might  formally  be  raised  for  deposing 
any  magistrate  even  before  his  year  was  expired  *. 
Still,  in  spite  of  such  partial  checks,  the  accu- 
mulation, in  the  same  hand,  of  powers  to  admi- 
nister, judge,  punish,  and  decide  civil  disputes, 
without  any  other  canon  than  the  few  laws  then 
existing,  and  without  any  appeal — must  have  been 
painfully  felt,  and  must  have  often  led  to  corrupt, 
arbitrary,  and  oppressive  dealing :  and  if  this  be 
true  of  individual  magistrates,  exposed  to  annual 
accountability,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  less 
true  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  which,  acting  col- 
lectively, could  hardly  be  rendered  accountable,  and 
in  which  the  members  sat  for  life  *. 

'  A  case  of  such  deposition  of  an  archon  by  vote  of  the  public  as- 
sembly, even  before  the  year  of  office  was  expired,  occurs  in  Demo- 
sthenis,  cont.  Theokrin.  c.  7  :  another,  the  deposition  of  a  stratus,  in 
Demosthen.  cont.  Timoth.  c.  3. 

*  Machines  (cont.  Ktesiphont,  c.  9.  p.  373)  speaks  of  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  as  vn€v6vvos,  and  so  it  was  doubtless  understood  to  be : 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  accountability  could  be  practically  enforced 
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MtgUteatet       J  have  already  mentioned  that  shortly  after  the 

generally  -^  r  c% 

wealthy       retum  of  the  expatriated  Athenians  from  Salamis, 
garchicai"    Arfsteidfis  had  been  impelled  by  the  strong  demo- 
etf'the"^    cratical  sentiment  which  he  found  among  his  coun- 
AreoMgus    try°ien  to  propose  the  abolition  of  all  pecuniary 
— increaM    qualification  for  magistracies,  so  as  to  render  every 
ticai  senti.    citizen  legally  eligible.     This  innovation,  however, 
among  the    was  chicfiy  Valuable  as  a  victory  and  as  an  index 
citizens.  ^   of  the  predominant  sentiment :  notwithstanding  the 
enlarged  promise  of  eligibility,  little  change  proba- 
bly took  place  in  the  fact,  and  rich  men  were  still 
most  commonly  chosen.     Hence  the  magistrates, 
possessing   the   large   powers  administrative   and 
judicial  above  described — and  still  more  the  senate 
of  Areopagus,  which  sat  for  life — still  belonging 
almost  entirely  to  the  wealthier  class,  remained 
animated  more  or  less  with  the  same  oligarchical 
interest  and  sympathies,  which  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  abuse  of  authority.      At  the  same 
time  the  democratical  sentiment  among  the  mass 
of  Athenians  went  on  steadily  increasing  from  the 
time  of  Aristeid^s  to  that  of  Periklfis  :  Athens  be- 
came more,  and  more  maritime,  the  population  of 
Peiraeus  augmented  in  number  as  well  as  in  import- 
ance, and  the  spirit  even  of  the  poorest  citizen  was 
stimulated  by  that  collective  aggrandisement  of  his 
city  to  which  he  himself  individually  contributed. 
Before  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  reckoning  from 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  this  new  fervour  of  democra- 

against  such  a  body.  They  could  only  be  responsible  in  this  sense — 
that  if  any  one  of  their  number  could  be  proved  to  have  received  a  bribe, 
he  would  be  individually  punished.  But  in  this  sense  the  dikasteries 
themselves  would  also  be  responsible :  though  it  is  always  affirmed  of 
them  that  they  were  not  responsible. 
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tical  sentiment  made  itself  felt  in  the  political  con- 
tests of  Athens,  and  found  able  champions  in  Pe« 
riklds  and  EphialtSs,  rivals  of  what  may  be  called 
the  conservative  party  headed  by  Kimon. 

We  have  no  positive  information  that  it  was  Peri-  PoUticai 
kids  who  introduced  the  lot,  in  place  of  election,  Athens. 
for  the  choice  of  archons  and  various  other  magi-  aa? Epw. 
strates :  but  the  change  must  have  been  introduced  ^wa^teai: 
nearly  at  this  time,  and  with  a  view  of  equalising:  Kimon,  ou- 
the  chances  of  office  to  every  candidate,  poor  as  conscrva- 

tiv6« 

well  as  rich,  who  chose  to  give  in  his  name  and  who 
fulfilled  certain  personal  and  family  conditions  as- 
certained in  the  dokimasy  or  preliminary  examina- 
tion.  But  it  was  certainly  to  Periklds  and  Ephialtds  Dcmocrati- 
that  Athens  owed  the  elaborate  constitution  of  her  ncsorjury- 
popular  Dikasteries  or  Jury-courts  regularly  paid,  SStedby" 
which  exercised  so  important  an  influence  upon  the  a^gphj. 
character  of  the  citizens.     These  two  eminent  men  ■J*^*-  ^f^ 

these  Dilu- 

deprived  both  the  magistrates,  and  the  senate  of  steneswcre 
Areopagus,  of  all  the  judicial  and  penal  competence 
which  they  had  hitherto  possessed,  save  and  except 
the  power  of  imposing  a  small  fine.  This  judicial 
power,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  was  transferred  to 
numerous  dikasts,  or  panels  of  jurors  selected  from 
the  citizens  ;  6000  of  whom  were  annually  drawn  by 
lot  and  sworn,  and  then  distributed  into  ten  panels 
of  500  each,  the  remainder  forming  a  supplement 
in  case  of  vacancies.  The  magistrate,  instead  of 
deciding  causes  or  inflicting  punishment  by  his  own 
authority,  was  now  constrained  to  impanel  a  jury 
— that  is,  to  submit  each  particular  case,  which 
might  call  for  a  penalty  greater  than  the  small  fine 
to  which  he  was  competent,  to  the  judgement  of 
one  or  other  among  these  numerous  popular  dikaste- 
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ries.  Which  of  the  ten  he  should  take,  was  deter- 
mined by  lot,  so  that  no  one  knew  beforehand  what 
dikastery  would  try  any  particular  cause :  he  him- 
self presided  over  it  during  the  trial  and  submitted 
to  it  the  question  at  issue,  with  the  results  of  his 
own  preliminary  examination,  in  addition  to  the 
speeches  of  accuser  and  accused  with  the  state- 
ments of  their  witnesses.  So  also  the  civil  judica- 
ture, which  had  before  been  exercised  in  contro- 
versies between  man  and  man  by  the  archons,  was 
withdrawn  from  them  and  transferred  to  these  di- 
kasteries  under  the  presidence  of  an  archon.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  system  of  reference  to  arbi- 
tration for  private  causes*  was  extensively  applied 

'  Respecting  the  procedure  of  arbitration  at  Athens,  and  the  public 
as  well  as  private  arbitrators,  see  the  instructive  treatise  of  Hudtwalc- 
ker,  Uber  die  offentlichen  und  Privat  Schieds-richter  (Diaeteten)  za 
Athen :  Jena,  1812. 

Each  arbitrator  seems  to  have  sat  alone  to  inquire  into  and  decide 
disputes :  he  received  a  small  fee  of  one  drachma  from  both  parties : 
also  an  additional  fee  when  application  was  made  for  delay  (p.  16). 
Parties  might  by  mutual  consent  fix  upon  any  citizen  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator :  but  there  were  a  certain  number  of  public  arbitrators,  elected 
or  drawn  by  lot  from  the  citizens  every  year :  and  a  plaintiff  mi^t 
bring  his  cause  before  any  one  of  these.  They  were  liable  to  be  pu- 
nished under  tijBvvai,  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office,  if  accused  and 
convicted  of  corruption  or  unfair  dealing. 

The  number  of  these  public  Diaetetse  or  arbitrators  was  unknown 
when  Hudtwalcker's  book  was  published.  An  inscription  since  disco- 
vered by  Professor  Ross  and  published  in  his  work,  Uber  die  Demen 
von  Attika,  p.  22,  records  the  names  of  all  the  Disetetse  for  the  year  of 
the  archon  Antiklds,  b.c.  325,  with  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which 
each  belonged. 

The  total  number  is  104  :  the  number  in  each  tribe  is  unequal :  the 
largest  number  is  in  Kekropis,  which  furnishes  sixteen:  the  smallest  in 
Pandionis,  which  sends  only  three.  They  must  have  been  either  elected 
or  drawn  by  lot  from  the  general  body  of  citizens,  without  any  reference 
to  tribes.  The  inscription  records  the  names  of  the  Diaetete  for  this 
year  b.c.  325,  in  consequence  of  their  being  crowned  or  receiving  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  the  people.  The  fragment  of  a  like  inscription  for  the 
year  b.c.  337^  also  exists. 
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at  Athens :  a  certain  number  of  public  arbitrators 
were  annually  appointed,  to  one  of  whom  (or  to 
some  other  citizen  adopted  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties),  all  private  disputes  were  submitted  in 
the  first  instance.  If  dissatisfied  with  the  decision, 
either  party  might  afterwards  carry  the  matter 
before  the  dikastery :  but  it  appears  that  in  many 
cases  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  was  acquiesced 
in  without  this  ultimate  resort. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  afl5rm  that  there  never 
was  any  trial  by  the  people  before  the  time  of 
Perikles  and  EphialtSs :  I  doubt  not  that  before 
their  time  the  numerous  judicial  assembly  called 
Heliaea  pronounced  upon  charges  against  account- 
able magistrates  as  well  as  upon  various  other  ac- 
cusations of  public  importance  ;  and  perhaps  in 
some  cases,  separate  bodies  of  them  may  have  been 
drawn  by  lot  for  particular  trials.  But  it  is  not  the  Pay  to  the 
less  true,  that  the  systematic  distribution  and  con-  troduccd*" 
stant  employment  of  the  numerous  dikasts  of  J^liJ^* 
Athens  cannot  have  begun  before  the  age  of  these 
two  statesmen,  since  it  was  only  then  that  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  them  began :  for  so  large  a  sacrifice 
of  time  on  the  part  of  poor  men,  wherein  M.  Bo^ckh 
states^  (doubtless  in  very  exaggerated  language)  that 
"nearly  one-third  of  the  citizens  sat  as  judges  every 
day,"  cannot  be  conceived  without  an  assured  re- 

^  Pablic  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  book  ii.  chap.  xiv.  p.  227.  Engl, 
tranel. 

M.  Boeckh  must  mean  that  the  whole  6000,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
were  employed  every  day.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  supposition 
greatly  overstates  both  the  number  of  days,  and  the  number  of  men, 
actually  employed.  For  the  inference  in  the  text,  however,  a  much 
smaller  number  is  sufficient. 

See  the  more  accurate  remark  of  Schomann,  Antiquit.  Juris  Public. 
Graecor.,  sect.  Ixxi.  p.  310. 
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muneration.  From  and  after  the  time  of  Perikl^s, 
these  dikasteries  were  the  exclusive  assemblies  for 
trial  of  all  causes  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  with 
some  special  exceptions,  such  as  cases  of  homicide 
and  a  few  others :  but  before  his  time,  the  greater 
number  of  these  causes  had  been  adjudged  either  by 
individual  magistrates  or  by  the  senate  of  Areopa- 
gus. We  may  therefore  conceive  how  great  and 
important  was  the  revolution  wrought  by  that 
statesman,  when  he  first  organised  these  dikastic 
assemblies  into  systematic  action,  and  transferred 
to  them  nearly  all  the  judicial  power  which  had  be- 
Thc  magi-    fore  been  exercised  by  magistrates  and  senate.  The 

strates  are  y  ^ 

depriyed  of  positiou  and  influence  of  these  latter  became  radi- 
diu^and  *    cally  altered :  the  most  commanding  functions  of 
adl^^trt.  ^^^  archon  were  abrogated,  and  he  retained  only 
tioM*^^"     the  power  of  receiving  complaints,  inquiring  into 
them,  exercising  some  small  preliminary  interfe- 
rence with  the  parties  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause  or  accusation,  fixing  the  day  for  trial,  and 
presiding  over  the  dikastic  assembly  by  whom  per- 
emptory verdict   was   pronounced.     His   admini- 
strative   functions    remained    unaltered,    but    his 
powers,  inquisitorial  and  determining,  as  a  judge, 
passed  away^ 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  9,  3.  Ka\  t^v  fuv  iv  *Ap€i<^  iray<^  /SovX^y 
'E^toXn;;  €K6kovo't  Koi  UtpiKkrjs'  ra  di  diKaarrjpia  fu<r0o<f>6pa  Kar/arrfat 
H€piK\rji'  Ka\  rovTov  617  t6p  Tpdnov  tKaaros  rStv  ^fiayayStv  irpoiiyayrp, 
aH^v  th  T^v  vvv  drffioKpariop,  ^aivtrai  d*  oif  Kara  r^i<«  l6Kci>vos  y€V(<r0ai 
TOVTo  irpoaipftrip,  dXXii  fmKXov  dir6  avfiirrcufiaTOs.  Trjs  vavapxias  yhp  ip 
rois  MrjdiKOis  6  d^fxo£  atrios  y€v6fitvos  €<l>povrifjLari<r3rf,  Koi  ^rffjurycayovt 
tfXafie  (f>av\ovs,  aimiroKiT(vopcv<ov  tS>v  €iri€UcS>v*  iirti  ^6K&iv  y  toiK€ 
Tr)v  avayKaiordrrjv  dtrodid6v€u  ro)  ^rjfio^  bvvafxtv,  t6  ras  dp)(as  alp€i{rBai 
Kal  €v6vv€iv'  fD/dc  yap  rovrov  Kvpios  i>v  6  b^fios,  dovXos  hp  cu;  K<ii  iroXc" 

The  words  ra  bt  SiKaarrjpta  fiia6o(l>6pa  Karcarritrt  HrpweX^r  are  com- 
monly translated  "  Perikl^s  first  gave  pay  to  the  dikasteries,"  wherein 
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In  reference  to   the  senate  of  Areopagus  also,  senate  of 
the  changes  introduced  were  not  less  considerable.  -^S^u! 
That  senate,  anterior  to  the  democracy  in  point  of  2c^reiigi- 
date  and  standing  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  life-  J^_!jf^" 
tenure,   appears  to   have  exercised   an  undefined  andundc. 
and  extensive  control  which  long  continuance  had  troiHng 
gradually  consecrated.      It   was   invested  with  a  ^^^' 
kind  of  religious  respect,  and  believed  to  possess 
mysterious   traditions   emanating  from    a    divine 
source*:  especially,  the  cognizance  which  it  took 
of  intentional  homicide  was  a  part  of  old  Attic  re- 
ligion not  less  than  of  judicature.     Though  put  in 
the  background  for  a  time  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Peisistratids,  it  had  gradually  recovered  itself 
when  recruited  by  the  new  archons  under  the  Klei- 
sthenean  constitution ;  and  during  the  calamitous 
sufferings  of  the  Persian  invasion,  its  forwardness 

it  is  assumed  that  these  bodies  had  before  judged  gratuitously.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  words  ought  to  be  translated  "  Perikl^  first 
constituted  the  paid  dikasteries  : "  that  is,  the  dikasteries  as  well  as  the 
pay  were  of  his  introduction. 

It  is  evident  from  this  whole  passage  that  Aristotle  did  not  suppose 
the  dikasteries,  either  gratuitous  or  paid,  to  have  been  constituted  by 
Solon,  but  to  have  been  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  that  lawgiver,  and  to 
have  been  novelties  emanating  from  Perikl^  and  Ephialt^s,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  judicial  functions  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  were  cut 
down. 

'  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosthen.  Or.  i.  p.  91-  <l>v\dTr€i  rhs  mroppri' 
Tovs  biaBriicas,  iv  tus  ra  r^r  froXcor  atarripia  KtlroA.,  &c.  So  also  i£s- 
chin^s  calls  this  senate  r^i^  (ncvOpvmov  koX  tS>v  fieyiarav  Kvpiav  fiovkriv 
(cont.  Ktesiphont.  c.  9,  p.  373  :  compare  also  cont.  Timarchum,  c.  16, 
p.  41;  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  65,  p.  641).  Plutarch,  Solon, 
C.  19*    Trjv  Svio  fiovkrju  (niaKoiTOV  navrav  Koi  <f)v\aKa  t&v  v6fuav,  &c. 

*£d(Ka^oi/  ovv  ol  * Ap€orrayiTai  irtpl  navrtav  cx^^^v  tS>v  a<f>aXfidT(av  Ka\ 
irapavopxCaVy  ua  anavrd  (firfiriv  *AvbpoTi<ov  iv  irpoyrjn  kcu  ^iX6\opos  €v  drv- 
T€pa  Koi  rpirji  tS>v  ^ArOibcov  (Philochorus,  Fr.  17-58,  ed.  Didot,  p.  19i 
ed.  Siebelis). 

See  about  the  Areopagus,  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Att.  sect.  Ixvi. ; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech.  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect.  109. 

VOL.  V.  2  I 
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and  patriotism  had  been  so  highly  appreciated  as 
to  procure  for  it  an  increased  sphere  of  ascendency. 
Trials  for  homicide  were  only  a  small  part  of  its 
attributions :  it  exercised  judicial  coinpetence  in 
many  other  cases  besides,  and  what  was  of  still 
greater  moment,  it  maintained  a  sort  of  censorial 
police  over  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  citizens — it 
professed  to  enforce  a  tutelary  and  paternal  disci- 
pline, beyond  that  which  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  could  mark  out,  over  the  indolent,  the  prodi- 
gal, the  undutiful,  and  the  deserters  from  old  rite 
and  custom.  To  crown  all,  the  senate  of  Areo- 
pagus also  exercised  a  supervision  over  the  public 
assembly,  taking  care  that  none  of  the  proceedings 
of  those  meetings  should  be  such  as  to  infringe  the 
established  laws  of  the  country.  These  were  powers 
immense  as  well  as  undefined,  not  derived  from 
any  formal  grant  of  the  people,  but  having  their 
source  in  immemorial  antiquity  and  sustained  by 
general  awe  and  reverence :  when  we  read  the 
serious  expressions  of  this  sentiment  in  the  mouths 
of  the  later  orators — Demosthenes,  i£schin£s,  or 
Deinarchus — we  shall  comprehend  how  strong  it 
must  have  been  a  century  and  a  half  before  them, 
at  the  period  of  the  Persian  invasion.  IsokratSs,  in 
his  Discourse  usually  called  Areopagiticus^  written 
a  century  and  a  quarter  after  that  invasion,  draws 
a  picture  of  what  the  senate  of  Areopagus  had  been 
while  its  competence  was  yet  undiminished,  and 
ascribes  to  it  a  power  of  interference  little  short  of 
paternal  despotism,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been 
most  salutary  and  improving  in  its  effect.  That 
the  picture  of  this  rhetor  is  inaccurate — and  to  a 
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great  degree  indeed  ideal,  insinuating  his  own  re- 
commendations under  the  colour  of  past  realities — 
is  sufficiently  obvious :  but  it  enables  us  to  presume 
generally  the  extensive  regulating  power  of  the 
senate  of  Areopagus,  in  affairs  both  public  and 
private,  at  the  time  which  we  are  now  describing. 

Such  powers  were  pretty  sure  to  be  abused,  and 
when  we  learn  that  the  Spartan  senate*  was  la- 
mentably open  to  bribery,  we  can  hardly  presume 
much  better  of  the  life-sitting  elders  at  Athens. 
But  even  if  their  powers  had  been  guided  by  all  that 
beneficence  of  intention  which  Isokrat^s  affirms, 
they  were  in  their  nature  such  as  could  only  be 
exercised  over  a  passive  and  stationary  people:  and 
the  course  of  events  at  Athens,  at  that  time  pecu- 
liarly, presented  conditions  altogether  the  reverse. 
During  the  pressure  of  the  Persian  invasion,  in-  Large 
deed,   the  senate  of  Areopagus  had  been  armed  ^^78^^ 
with  more  than  ordinary  authority,  which  it  had  ^0^"^^^^ 
employed  so  creditably  as  to  strengthen  its  influ-  abused,  bc- 

*      •'  -^  ,   .  *-*,  .         came  m- 

ence  and  tighten  its  supervision  during  the  period  consistent 
immediately  following:  but  that  same  trial  had  also  feelings  of 
called  forth  in  the  general  body  of  the  citizens  a  If^^he  * 
fresh  burst  of  democrat ical  sentiment,  and  an  aug-  ^^'Jl*^" 
mented  consciousness  offeree,  both  individual  and  New  inter. 

'  ests  and 

national.  Here  then  were  two  forces,  not  only  di-  tendencies 
stinct  but  opposite  and  conflicting,  both  put  into  ing  up  at  * 
increased  action  at  the  same  time*.     Nor  was  this  ^****°'* 

^  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  18. 

'  Aristotle  particularly  indicates  these  two  conflicting  tendencies  in 
Athens,  the  one  immediately  following  the  other,  in  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  his  Politics  (v.  3,  5). 

MrrafiaXKovai  dc  Koi  €ls  6\iyapxlap  Koi  «ls  brJijLOV  Koi  tls  ncXiniav  ex 
Tov  tvboKifirjaai  ri  tj  av^Brjvai  fj  apx^iov  fj  fiSptov  Tfjv  iroXco»ff*  oloif,  17  ^if 

2i  2 
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all :  a  novel  cast  was  just  then  given  to  Athenian 
life  and  public  habits  by  many  different  circum- 
stances— the  enlargement  of  the  city,  the  creation 
of  the  fortified  port  and  new  town  of  Peiraeus,  the 
introduction  of  an  increased  nautical  population, 
the  active  duties  of  Athens  as  head  of  the  Delian 
confederacy,  &c.  All  these  circumstances  tended 
to  open  new  veins  of  hope  and  feeling,  and  new 
lines  of  action,  in  the  Athenians  between  480-460 
B.C.,  and  by  consequence  to  render  the  interference 
of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  essentially  old-fashion- 
ed and  conservative  as  it  was,  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. But  at  the  very  time  when  prudence  would 
have  counselled  that  it  should  have  been  relaxed 
or  modified,  the  senate  appear  to  have  rendered  it 
stricter,  or  at  least  to  have  tried  to  do  so :  which 
could  not  fail  to  raise  against  them  a  considerable 
body  of  enemies.  Not  merely  the  democratical  in- 
novators, but  also  the  representatives  of  new  inter- 
ests generally  at  Athens,  became  opposed  to  the 
senate  as  an  organ  of  vexatious  repression,  em- 
ployed for  oligarchical  purposes  ^ 
Senate  of  From  the  character  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus, 
—a  c«Se    and  the  ancient  reverence  with  which  it  was  sur- 

of  action 
for  the  con- 

oartT  and       *^P^^^  irdy^  /3ovX^  iv^OKifiria-aira  iv  rois  Mr^tucois  tbo(€  avvrop^rtpaw 
Kimon.  iroi^trai  r^v  noXiTflav.     Kat  naXiv  6  vavriKos  Sx^os  y€v6fifvos  eurios  rqc 

TTcpl  SoXa/ACi^a  viktjs  koX  did  Tavrrjs  rrjs  f/yefiovlas  Ka\  dia  rrjtf  Korii  $d' 
Xarrav  hvvaynv,  rrfv  drjfioKpaTiap  Icxvportpav  ciroci;cr€v. 

The  word  avvrovarfpav  ("  stricter,  more  rigid  ")  stands  opposed  in 
another  passage  to  dv€ip^vas  (iv.  3,  5). 

^  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Prscept.  p.  805.  Ovk  dyvo&  di,  Sri  ^ovXriw 
Tivfs  tnaxO^  Kat  oXiyapxiKTjv  KoXovcrayrcf,  &<nr€p  'E^ioXnyr  'A^^vi^cri  icai 
^opp.i(ov  trap*  *HXf  toir,  bvvafiiv  dpa  Koi  do^av  tcrxov. 

About  the  oligarchical  character  of  the  Areopagites,  see  Deinarchus 
cont.  Demosthen.  pp.  46,  98. 
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rounded,  it  served  naturally  as  a  centre  of  action  to 
the  oligarchical  or  conservative  party — that  party 
which  desired  to  preserve  the  Kleisthenean  consti- 
tution unaltered,  with  undiminished  authority,  ad- 
ministrative as  well  as  judicial,  both  to  individual 
magistrates  and  to  the  collective  Areopagus.  Of 
this  sentiment,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  Kimon  was  the  most  conspicuous  leader, 
and  his  brilliant  victories  at  the  Eurymedon,  as 
well  as  his  exploits  in  other  warlike  enterprises, 
doubtless  strengthened  very  much  his  political  in- 
fluence at  home.  The  same  party  also  probably 
included  the  large  majority  of  rich  and  old  families 
at  Athens ;  who,  so  long  as  the  magistracies  were 
elected  and  not  chosen  by  lot,  usually  got  them« 
selves  chosen,  and  had  every  interest  in  keeping 
the  power  of  such  offices  as  high  as  they  could. 
Moreover  the  party  was  farther  strengthened  by 
the  pronounced  support  of  Sparta,  imparted  chiefly 
through  Kimon,  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens.  Of 
course  such  aid  could  only  have  been  indirect,  yet 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  no  inconsiderable  mo- 
ment— for  when  we  consider  that  iEgina  had  been 
in  ancient  feud  with  Athens,  and  Corinth  in  a  tem- 
per more  hostile  than  friendly,  the  good  feeling  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  might  well  appear  to  Athenian 
citizens  eminently  desirable  to  preserve :  and  the 
philo-Laconian  character  of  the  leading  men  at 
Athens  contributed  to  disarm  the  jealousy  of  Sparta 
during  that  critical  period  while  the  Athenian  mari- 
time ascendency  was  in  progress'. 

The  political   opposition  between  Periklfis   and 

»  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  16 ;  Themiatokl^s,  c.  20. 
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Opposition  Kimon  was  hereditary,  since  Xanthippus  the  father 
Kimon  tnd  of  the  former  had  been  the  accuser  of  Miltiad^  the 
inherited  father  of  the  latter.  Both  were  of  the  first  families 
fai™ere-^'  in  the  city,  and  this,  combined  with  the  militaiy 
andToA-  t^^^^ts  of  Kimon  and  the  great  statesmanlike  supe- 
in^ofPeri-  riority  of  Perikl^s,  placed  both  the  one  and  the 
other  at  the  head  of  the  two  political  parties  which 
divided  Athens.  PeriklSs  must  have  be^n  his 
political  career  very  young,  since  he  maintained  a 
position  first  of  great  influence,  and  afterwards  of 
unparalleled  moral  and  political  ascendency,  for  the 
long  period  of  forty  years,  against  distinguished 
rivals,  bitter  assailants,  and  unscrupulous  libellers 
(about  467-428  b.c).  His  public  life  began  about 
the  time  when  ThemistoklSs  was  ostracised,  and 
when  Aristeidds  was  passing  off  the  stage,  and  he 
soon  displayed  a  character  which  combined  the 
pecuniary  probity  of  the  one  with  the  resource  and 
large  views  of  the  other ;  superadding  to  both  a 
discretion  and  mastery  of  temper  never  disturbed 
— an  excellent  musical  and  lettered  education  re- 
ceived from  Pythokleidfis — an  eloquence  such  as  no 
one  before  had  either  heard  or  conceived — and  the 
best  philosophy  which  the  age  afforded.  His  mili- 
tary duties  as  a  youthful  citizen  were  faithfully  and 
strenuously  performed,  but  he  was  timid  in  his  first 
political  approaches  to  the  people — a  fact  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  caution  of  his  temperament,  but 
which  some  of  his  biographers*  explained  by  saying 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  ostracised,  and  that  his 
countenance  resembled  that  of  the  despot  Peisi- 
stratus.     We  may  be  pretty  sure  however  that  this 

'  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  4-7  s^g^ 
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personal  resemblance  (like  the  wonderful  dream 
ascribed  to  his  mother*  when  pregnant  of  him)  was 
an  after- thought  of  enemies  when  his  ascendency  was 
already  established — and  that  young  beginners  were 
in  little  danger  of  ostracism.  The  complexion  of 
political  parties  in  Athens  had  greatly  changed  since 
the  days  of  Themistokl^s  and  Aristeid^s  ;  for  the 
Kleisthenean  constitution,  though  enlarged  by  the 
latter  after  the  return  from  Salamis  to  the  extent  of 
making  all  citizens  without  exception  eligible  for 
magistracy,  had  become  unpopular  with  the  poorer 
citizens  and  to  the  keener  democratical  feeling 
which  now  ran  through  Athens  and  Peiraeus. 

It  was  to  this  democratical  party — the  party  of  Reserved, 
movementagainstthat  of  resistance,  or  of  reformers  ^^,^d 
against  conservatives,  if  we  are  to  employ  modern  Sl'c^iU 
phraseology — that  Perikl^s  devoted  his  great  rank,  ^^||i^* 
character,  and  abilities.     From  the  low  arts,  which  v^^^  ^ 

court  popu- 

it  is  common  to  ascribe  to  one  who  espouses  the  lanty— less 
political  interests  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  he  magogue* 
was  remarkably  exempt :  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  Kimon. 
attention  to  public  business,  but  he  went  little  into 
society,  and  disregarded  almost  to  excess  the  airs  of 
popularity :  his  eloquence  was  irresistibly  impress- 
ive, yet  he  was  by  no  means  prodigal  of  it,  taking 
care  to  reserve  himself,  like  the  Salaminian  trireme, 
for  solemn  occasions,  and  preferring  for  the  most 
part  to  employ  the  agency  of  friends  and  partisans' : 
moreover  he  imbibed  from  his  friend  and  teacher 
Anaxagoras  a  tinge  of  physical  philosophy  which 


*  Herodot.  vi.  131. 

*  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Praecept.  p.  812  ;  Perikles,  c.  5,  6,  7. 
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greatly  strengthened  his  mind^  and  armed  him 
against  many  of  the  reigning  superstitions — but 
which  at  the  same  time  tended  to  rob  him  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  vulgar,  rich  as  well  as  poor.  The 
arts  of  demagogy  were  in  fact  much  more  cultivated 
by  the  oligarchical  Kimon,  whose  open-hearted 
familiarity  of  manner  was  extolled,  by  his  personal 
friend  the  poet  Ion,  in  contrast  with  the  reserved 
and  stately  demeanour  of  his  rival  PerikiSs.  Kimon 
employed  the  rich  plunder,  procured  by  his  mari- 
time expeditions,  in  public  decorations  as  well  as 
in  largesses  to  the  poorer  citizens — throwing  open 
his  fields  and  fruits  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  his 
deme,  and  causing  himself  to  be  attended  in  public 
by  well-dressed  slaves,  directed  to  tender  their  warm 
tunics  in  exchange  for  the  threadbare  garments  of 
those  who  seemed  in  want ;  while  the  property  of 
PeriklSs  was  administered  with  a  strict,  though 
benevolent  economy,  by  his  ancient  steward  Evan- 
gelus — the  produce  of  his  lands  being  all  sold,  and 
the  consumption  of  his  house  supplied  by  purchase 
in  the  market^.  It  was  by  such  regularity  that  his 
perfect  and  manifest  independence  of  all  pecuniary 
seduction  was  sustained.  In  taste,  in  talent,  and  in 
character,  Kimon  was  the  very  opposite  of  "PerikWs 
— a  brave  and  efficient  commander,  a^  lavish  distri- 
butor,  a  man  of  convivial  and  amorous  habits,  but 
incapable  of  sustained  attention  to  business,  un- 
taught in  music  or  letters,  and  endued  with  Laconian 

*  Plato,  Phaednis,  c.  54,  p.  270  ;  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  8  ;  Xeooph. 
Memor.  i.  2,  46. 

'  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  9,  16;  Kimon,  c.  10  j  Reipubl.  Gerend,  Pr«e- 
ccpt.  p.  818. 
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aversion  to  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  while  the  as- 
cendency of  Periklfis  was  founded  on  his  admirable 
combination  of  civil  qualities — probity,  firmness, 
diligence,  judgement,  eloquence,  and  power  of  gui- 
ding partisans.  As  a  military  commander,  though 
noway  deficient  in  personal  courage,  he  rarely 
courted  distinction,  and  was  principally  famous  for 
his  care  of  the  lives  of  the  citizons,  discountenan- 
cing all  rash  or  distant  enterprises :  his  private  habits 
were  sober  and  recluse — his  chief  conversation  was 
with  Anaxagoras,  Protagoras  ^  Zeno,  the  musician 
Damon,  and  other  philosophers — while  the  tender- 
est  domestic  attachment  bound  him  to  the  engaging 
and  cultivated  Aspasia. 

Such  were  the  two  men  who  stood  forward  at  this  Ephiaites, 
time  as  most  conspicuous  in  Athenian  party-contest  to^Si'ldfi^- 
— the  expanding  democracy  against  the  stationary  ^^**i^d 
democracy  of  the  past  generation,  which  now  passed  originally 
by  the  name  of  oligarchy — the  ambitious  and  talka-  Penkies  in 

.  .J  ...  influence. 

tive  energy,  spread  even  among  the  poor  population,  Eirorts  of 
which  was  now  forming  more  and  more  the  cha-  J^^t^a- 
racteristic  of  Athens,   against  the  unlettered  and  fjjj^ 
uninquiring  valour  of  the  conquerors  of  Marathon*. 
EphialtSs,  son  of  SophdnidSs,  was  at  this  time  the 
leading  auxiliary,  seemingly  indeed   the  equal  of 
Perikl^s,  and  noway  inferior  to  him  in  personal  pro- 
bity, though  he  was  a  poor  man^ :  as  to  aggressive 
political  warfare,  he  was  even  more  active  than  Peri- 
klSs,  who  appears  throughout  his  long  public  life  to 

'  The  personal  intercourse  between  PeriklSs  and  Protagoras  is  at- 
tested by  the  interesting  fragment  of  the  latter  which  we  find  in  Plu* 
tarch,  Consolat.  ad  Apollonium,  c.  33,  p.  119' 

'  Aristophan.  Nubes,  972,  1000  tteq,  and  Rana:,  1071. 

*  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  10;  ALVinn,  V.  H.  ii.  43;  xi.  9. 
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have  manifested  but  little  bitterness  against  political 
enemies.  Unfortunately  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Athens  brings  before  us  only  some  general 
causes  and  a  few  marked  facts  :  the  details  and  the 
particular  persons  concerned  are  not  within  our 
sight :  yet  the  actual  course  of  political  events  de- 
pends everywhere  mainly  upon  these  details,  as  well 
as  upon  the  gene^^al  causes.  Before  Ephialtds  ad- 
vanced his  main  proposition  for  abridging  the  com- 
petence of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  he  appears  to 
have  been  strenuous  in  repressing  the  practical 
abuse  of  magisterial  authority,  by  accusations 
brought  against  the  magistrates  at  the  period  of 
their  regular  accountability.  After  repeated  efforts, 
to  check  the  practical  abuse  of  these  magisterial 
powers  \  Ephialtfis  and  Perikl^s  were  at  last  con- 
ducted to  the  proposition  of  cutting  them  down 
permanently,  and  introducing  an  altered  system. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  such  proceed- 
ings provoked  extreme  bitterness  of  party-feeling, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  temper  may  have  partly 
dictated  the  accusation  preferred  against  Kimoa 
(about  463  b.c.)  after  the  surrender  of  Thasos,  for 
alleged  reception  of  bribes  from  the  Macedonian 
prince  Alexander — an  accusation  of  which  he  was 
Kimonand  acquitted.     At  this  time  the  oligarchical  or  Kimo- 
more"p^-   nian  party  was  decidedly  the  most  powerful :  and 
EphudtlT    when  the  question  was  proposed  for  sending  troops 
\St  ^ntii    '^  ^^^  *^®  Lacedaemonians  in  reducing  the  revolted 
the  time      Helots  ou  Ith6m6,  Kimon  carried  the  people  alone: 

when  the  r      r  c> 

troops  were       *  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  10;  compare  Valer.  Maxim,  iii.  8,4.     *£^. 

dismissed  oXr?;!'  fttv  ovv,  <f)ofitp6v  ovra  rots  oXiyapxiKois  Koi  irepl  ras  tvOvvas  Kot 

from  Laco-  dicof  ei;  tSv  t6v  S^fiov  d8iKovirr<au  airapalrriTov,  ini^ovktvaavrts  ol  i)(Opot 

cism  of      '  ^*'  * A^pia-TobUov  tov  TavaypiKov  Kpv<f>ai€os  dytlXov,  &c. 
Kimon. 
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with  him  to  comply,  by  an  appeal  to  their  generous 
feelings,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
Ephialt6s^  But  when  Kimon  and  the  Athenian 
hoplites  returned  home,  having  been  dismissed  by 
Sparta  under  circumstances  of  insulting  suspicion 
(as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter), 
the  indignation  of  the  citizens  was  extreme  :  they 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  entered 
into  amity  with  Argos.  Of  course  the  influence  of 
Kimon,  and  the  position  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
was  materially  changed  by  this  incident :  and  in 
the  existing  bitterness  of  political  parties,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  opponents  should  take  the  op* 
port  unity  for  proposing  soon  afterwards  a  vote  of 
ostracism* — a  challenge,  indeed,  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  accepted  not  unwillingly  by  Kimon  and 
his  party,  since  they  might  still  fancy  themselves 
the  strongest,  and  suppose  that  the  sentence  of 
banishment  would  fall  upon  EphialtSs  or  PeriklSs. 
However,  the  vote  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Kimon, 
a  sure  proof  that  his  opponents  were  now  in  the  as- 
cendent. On  this  occasion,  as  on  the  preceding,  we 
see  the  ostracism  invoked  to  meet  a  period  of  intense 
political  conflict,  the  violence  of  which  it  would  at 
least  abate,  by  removing  for  the  time  one  of  the 
contending  leaders. 

*  Plutarch,  KimoD,  c.  16. 

^  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  17.  02  W  frp6s  opyfjv  dirt\B6vT{s  fl^rj  rois  Xa- 
K«>vi(ov(ri  <f)av€p&s  i\akin(uvcv,  fcal  t6v  Kifiaya  yuKpas  €iri\afi6fjLtpoi 
7rpo<l}d(r(oi>s  e^axTTpaKiaav  ctf  ^tvj  ttKa. 

I  transcribe  this  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  inaccurate  manner  in 
which  the  ostracism  is  so  often  described.  Plutarch  says — "  The  Athe- 
nians took  advantage  of  a  slight  pretence  to  ostracise  Kimon  :"  but  it 
was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  ostracism  that  it  had  no  pretence  :  it 
was  a  judgement  passed  without  specific  or  assigned  cause. 


k  v»  iMsw  tasiC  I^srUis  and  Ephialt^  carried 
t^isr  ioxcQc^mt  sdustmt  of  jofidal  refonn.  Tie 
seasiOf  ^^  Jkr-cgons  wai  dgfiied  of  its  discretioo- 
anr  cgiim:r'"af  povcr.  as  vefl  as  of  aU  its  jodicial 
comoefienK  ftiLggt  tkai  whidk  rdated  to  homicide. 
T!te  imiLiJAiaii  ■aestrates,  as  wdl  as  the  senate 
cr  Frre  HualgeiL  were  also  slfi|nicd  of  their  jndi- 
csiL  atifiMEig  fescepC  the  povcr  of  imposing  a 
snail  m)e~  ,  wUch  veie  tra&^inTed  to  tl^  newlv- 
crcaced  pua^  of  abried  (fikasts,  lotted  off  in  ten 
CITisbco^  firooa  the  aggregate  Heliaea.  Ephialt^' 
£r§c  rrrcfAt  ijvn  the  laws  of  Soloo  from  the  acro- 
fwi2s  o  tbe  aeishboarfaood  of  the  market-place, 
wbese  tire  dLkastefie»  sat — a  risible  proof  that  the 
jncicinire  v;fes  oov  popofairised. 

Ixi  the  repcesefitatioQs  of  many  anthors,  the  fall 
bearing  of  this  sreat  coostitatiooal  change  is  very 
inadeq^iately  cooceiTcd.  -What  we  are  commonly 
toM,  is,  that  IVrikk^  was  the  first  to  assis:n  a  sa- 
larr  to  these  numerous  dikasteries  at  Athens :  he 
bribed  the  people  with  the  pablic  money  (says  Pla- 
tarcfa^ «  in  order  to  make  head  a^nst  Kimon.  who 
bribed  them  out  of  his  own  private  purse :  as  if  the 
pay  were  the  main  feature  in  the  case,  and  as  if  all 
which  Perikles  did  was,  to  make  himself  popular  by 
paying  the  dikasts  for  judicial  service  which  tbey 
had  before  rendered  sratuitouslv.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  numerous  armv  of  dikasts,  distributed  into  ten 
regiments  and  summoned  to  act  systematically 
throughout  the  year,  was  now  for  the  first  time 
organised :  the  commencement  of  their  pay  is  also 

'  I>em<»U&en.  cont.  Euerg.  et  Moesibul.  c.  12. 

'  Harpokratioa — ^"O  marm^w  po/mos — PbUux,  viii.  128. 
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the  commencement  of  their  regular  judicial  action. 

What  Perikl^s  really  did  was  to  sever  for  the  first  Separation 

•^  of  judicial 

time  from  the  administrative  competence  of  the  fromadmi- 
magistrates  that  judicial  authority  which  had  ori-  functioni. 
ginally  gone  along  with  it.  The  great  men  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  hold  these  offices  were 
lowered  both  in  influence  and  authority* :  while  on 
the  other  hand  a  new  life,  habit,  and  sense  of 
power,  sprung  up  among  the  poorer  citizens.  A 
plaintiff  having  cause  of  civil  action,  or  an  accuser 
invoking  punishment  against  citizens  guilty  of  in- 
jury either  to  himself  or  to  the  state,  had  still  to 
address  himself  to  one  or  other  of  the  archons,  but 
it  was  only  with  a  view  of  ultimately  arriving  be- 
fore the  dikastery  by  whom  the  cause  was  to  be 
tried.  While  the  magistrates  acting  individually 
were  thus  restricted  to  simple  administration  and 
preliminary  police,  they  experienced  a  still  more 
serious  loss  of  power  in  their  capacity  of  members 
of  the  Areopagus,  after  the  year  of  archonship  was 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  5,  6.  rri  d*  ol  rats  apxais  eyKoXoOvrcs  r6v  brjfjiSv 
(f>a(n  Sell'  KpivtiV  6  d*  aa^Uim^  dc;(crai  r^v  irp6kXfjaiv'  &ar€  Karcikvoyrai 
naaai  at  ap\ai,  &c.  :  compare  vi.  1,  8. 

The  remark  of  Aristotle  is  not  justly  applicable  to  the  change  effected 
by  Perikl^s,  which  transferred  the  power  taken  from  the  magistrates, 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  certain  specially  constituted,  though  nume- 
rous and  popular  dikasteries,  sworn  to  decide  in  conformity  with  known 
and  written  laws.  Nor  is  the  separation  of  judicial  competence  from 
administrative,  to  be  characterised  as  "  dissolving  or  extinguishing  ma- 
gisterial authority."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  conformable  to  the  best 
modern  notions.  PeriklSs  cannot  be  censured  for  having  effected  this 
separation,  however  persons  may  think  that  the  judicature  which  he 
constituted  was  objectionable. 

Plato  seems  also  to  have  conceived  administrative  power  as  essen- 
tially accompanied  by  judicial  (Legg.  vi.  p.  767) — navra  apxovra  avay- 
Koiov  Koi  SiKaarriif  €ipai  riueav — an  opinion  doubtless  perfectly  just,  up 
to  a  certain  narrow  limit :  the  separation  between  the  two  sorts  of 
powers  cannot  be  rendered  abiolutely  complete. 
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expired.  Instead  of  their  previous  unmeasured 
range  of  supervision  and  interference,  they  were 
now  deprived  of  all  judicial  sanction  beyond  that 
small  power  of  fining  which  was  still  left  both  to 
individual  magistrates,  and  to  the  senate  of  Five 
Hundred.  But  the  cognizance  of  homicide  was 
still  expressly  reserved  to  them — for  the  procedure, 
in  this  latter  case  religious  not  less  than  judicial, 
was  so  thoroughly  consecrated  by  ancient  feel- 
ing, that  no  reformer  could  venture  to  disturb  or 
remove  it^     It  was  upon  this  same  ground  proba- 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Neser.  p.  1372 ;  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  642. 

Meier  (Attischer  Prozess,  p.  143)  thinks  that  the  senate  of  Areopagus 
was  also  deprived  of  its  cognizance  of  homicide  as  well  as  of  its  other 
functions,  and  that  this  was  only  restored  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Thirty.  He  supposes  this  to  be  proved  by  a  passage  of  Lysias  which 
he  produces  (De  Ciede  Eratosthenis,  p.  31-33). 

M.  Boeckh  and  O.  M&ller  adopt  the  same  opinion  as  Meier,  and 
seemingly  on  the  authority  of  the  same  passage  (see  the  Dissertation  of 
O.  Miiller  on  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus,  p.  113,  Eng.  transl.).  But 
in  the  first  place,  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  an  express  statement 
in  the  anon3nDous  biographer  of  ThucydidSs,  who  mentions  the  trial  of 
Pyrilamp^  for  murder  before  the  Areopagus ;  and  contradicted  also, 
seemingly,  by  Xenophon  (Memorab.  iii.  5,  20) ;  in  the  next  place,  the 
passage  of  Lysias  appears  to  me  to  bear  a  diflfierent  meaning.  He  says, 
^  Koi  narpiov  itm  Koi  i<^  vfi»v  dnodtborai  rov  <f>6pov  Ta£  ducas  iiuai'' 
^rii':  now  (even  if  we  admit  the  conjectural  reading  c^*  v/Moy  in  place  of 
i<l)*  vfiiv  to  be  correct)  still  this  restoration  of  functions  to  the  Areopagus 
refers  naturally  to  the  restored  democracy  after  the  violent  intermption 
occasioned  by  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty.  Considering  how  many  persons 
the  Thirty  caused  to  be  violently  put  to  death,  and  the  complete  sob- 
version  of  all  the  laws  which  they  introduced,  it  seems  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Areopagus  could  have  continued  to  hold  its  sittings 
and  try  accusations  for  intentional  homicide,  under  their  government. 
On  the  return  of  the  democracy  after  the  Thirty  were  expelled,  the 
functions  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  would  return  also. 

If  the  supposition  of  the  eminent  authors  mentioned  above  were 
correct — if  it  were  true  that  the  Areopagus  was  deprived  not  only  of 
its  supervising  function  generally,  but  also  of  its  cognizance  of  homi- 
cide, during  the  fifty-five  years  which  elapsed  between  the  motion  of 
Ephialt^s  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty — this  senate  must  have  been 
without  any  functions  at  all  during  that  long  interval ;  it  must  have 
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bly  that  the  stationary  party  defended  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  senate  of  Areopagus — denouncing 
the  curtailments  proposed  by  Ephialt^s  as  impious 
and  guilty  innovations  \  How  extreme  their  re- 
been  for  all  practical  purposes  non-existent.  But  during  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  total  suspension,  the  citizens  would  have  lost  all  their  respect 
for  it ;  it  could  not  have  retained  so  much  influence  as  we  know  that  it 
actually  possessed  immediately  before  the  Thirty  (Lysias  c.  Eratosth.  c. 
11,  p.  126)  ;  and  it  would  hardly  have  been  revived  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Thirty.  Whereas  by  preserving  during  that  period  its  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  homicide,  apart  from  those  more  extended  privileges  which 
had  formerly  rendered  it  obnoxious,  the  ancient  traditional  respect  for 
it  was  kept  alive,  and  it  was  revived  after  the  fall  of  the  Thirty  as  a  ve- 
nerable part  of  the  old  democracy ;  even  apparently  with  some  exten- 
sion of  privileges. 

The  inferences  which  O.  Miiller  wishes  to  draw,  as  to  the  facts  of 
these  times,  from  the  Eumenides  of  ^schylus,  appear  to  me  ill-sup- 
ported. In  order  to  sustain  his  view  that  by  virtue  of  the  proposition 
of  EphialtSs  "  the  Areopagus  almost  entirely  ceased  to  be  a  high  Court 
of  Judicature"  (sect.  36,  p.  109),  he  is  forced  to  alter  the  chronology  of 
the  events,  and  to  affirm  that  the  motion  of  Ephialt()s  must  have  been 
carried  subsequently  to  the  representation  of  the  Eumenides,  though 
Diodorus  mentions  it  in  the  year  next  but  cne  before,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  contradict  him.  All  that  we  can  safely  infer  from  the  very  indistinct 
allusions  in  iEschylus,  is,  that  he  himself  was  full  of  reverence  for  the 
Areopagus,  and  that  the  season  was  one  in  which  party  bitterness  ran 
so  high  as  to  render  something  like  civil  war  {€fi<fiv\io»  "Aprj,  v.  864) 
within  the  scope  of  reasonable  apprehension.  Probably  he  may  have 
been  averse  to  the  diminution  of  the  privileges  of  the  Areopagus  by 
Ephialt6s  :  yet  even  thus  much  b  not  altogether  certain,  inasmuch  as 
he  puts  it  forward  prominently  and  specially  as  a  tribunal  for  homicide, 
exercising  this  jurisdiction  by  inherent  prescription,  and  confirmed  in 
it  by  the  Eumenides  themselves.  Now  when  we  consider  that  such 
jurisdiction  was  precisely  the  thing  confirmed  and  left  by  EphialtSs  to 
the  Areopagus,  we  might  plausibly  argue  that  ^schylus,  by  enhancing 
the  solemnity  and  predicting  the  perpetuity  of  the  remaining  privilege, 
intended  to  conciliate  those  who  resented  the  recent  innovations,  and  to 
soften  the  hatred  between  the  two  opposing  parties. 

The  opinion  of  Boeckh,  O.  Miiller,  and  Meier, — respecting  the  with- 
drawal from  the  senate  of  Areopagus  of  the  judgements  on  homicide, 
by  (he  proposition  of  Ephialtis — has  been  discussed  and  (in  roy  judge- 
ment) refuted  by  Forchhammer — in  a  valuable  Dissertation — De  Areo- 
pago  non  privato  per  Ephialten  Homicidii  Judiciis.  Kiel,  1828. 

^  This  is  the  language  of  those  authors  whom   Diodorus  copied 
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sentment  became,  when  these  reforms  were  carried 
— and  how  fierce  was  the  colUsion  of  political  par- 
ties at  this  moment — we  may  judge  by  the  result. 
ti^f"^     The  enemies  of  Ephialtfis  caused  him  to  be  privately 
Ephiait^s     assassinated,  by  the  hand  of  a  Boeotian  of  Tanagra 
aervative      named  Aristodikus.     Such  a  crime — rare  in  the 
^'        political  annals  of  Athens,  for  we  come  to  no  known 
instance  of  it  afterwards  until  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Four   Hundred   in   411   b.c. — marks  at  once  the 
gravity  of  the  change  now  introduced,  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  opposition  offered,  and  the  unscrupulous 
character  of  the  conservative  party :  Kimon  was  in 
exile  and  had  no  share  in  the  deed.    Doubtless  the 
assassination  of  EphialtSs  produced  an  efifect  unfa- 
vourable in  every  way  to  the  party  who  procured 
it :  the  popular  party  in  their  resentment  must  have 
become  still  more  attached  to  the  judicial  reforms 
just  assured  to  them,  while  the  hands  of  Perikl^s, 
the  superior  leader  left  behind  and  now  acting  .sin- 
gly, must  have  been  materially  strengthened. 
Commence.       It  is  from  this  poiut  that  the  administration  of 
theVeat     ^h^it  great  man  may  be  said  to  date :  he  was  now 
of^Periki^s   ^^^  leading  adviser  (we  might  almost  say  Prime 
after  the      Minister)  of  the  Athenian  people.     His  first  years 
Ephiaites.    wcrc  marked  by  a  series  of  brilliant  successes — 

Compro- 
mise be-         (Diodor.  xi.  77)— ov  firiv  d6p6a>s  ye  iUtfyvyt  TrjXiKovToit  dvo/xij. 
and  Kimon.   M'**''**'  ^ififia\6fjLfvos  (Ephialt^s),  aXXA  t^$  wkt6s  dvaipeSth,  nfirjikov 
Brilliant        ^(rx^  i^v  rov  fiiov  rtXtirniv.     Compare  Pausanias,  i.  29>  15. 
successes  of       Plutarch  (Perikl^s,  c.  10)  cites  Aristotle  as  having  meDtioned  the 
ara  ctf  the     ^^sassination  of  Ephialtfis.     Antipho,  however,  states  that  the  assassin 
maximum      '^^  never  formally  known  or  convicted  (De  Caede  Hero.  c.  68). 
of  her  The  enemies  of  Perikl^s  circulated  a  report,  (mentioned  by  Idome- 

power.  neus,)  that  it  was  he  who  had  procured  the  assassination  of  Ephialt^, 

from  jealousy  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  (Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  10). 

We  may  infer  from  this  report  how  great  the  eminence  of  Ephialt^s 

was. 
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already  mentioned — the  acquisition  of  Megara  as 
an  ally,  and  the  victorious  war  against  Corinth  and 
-^gina.  But  when  he  proposed  the  great  and  va- 
luable improvement  of  the  Long  Walls,  thus  making 
one  city  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus,  the  same  oligar- 
chical party,  which  had  opposed  his  judicial  changes 
and  assassinated  EphialtSs,  again  stood  forward  in 
vehement  resistance.  Finding  direct  opposition  un- 
availing, they  did  not  scruple  to  enter  into  treason- 
able correspondence  with  Sparta — invoking  the  aid 
of  a  foreign  force  for  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  : 
so  odious  had  it  become  in  their  eyes,  since  the  recent 
innovations.  How  serious  was  the  hazard  incurred 
by  Athens,  near  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
has  been  already  recounted ;  together  with  the  ra- 
pid and  unexpected  reconciliation  of  parties  after 
that  battle,  principally  owing  to  the  generous  pa- 
triotism of  Kimon  and  his  immediate  friends.  He 
was  restored  from  ostracism  on  this  occasion,  be- 
fore his  full  time  had  expired,  and  the  rivalry  be- 
tween him  and  Perikl^s  henceforward  becomes 
mitigated,  or  even  converted  into  a  compromise*, 
whereby  the  internal  affairs  of  the  city  were  left  to 
the  one  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  expeditions  to 
the  other.  The  successes  of  Athens  during  the 
ensuing  ten  years  were  more  brilliant  than  ever, 
and  she  attained  the  maximum  of  her  power : 
which  doubtless  had  a  material  effect  in  imparting 

^  The  intervention  of  ElpinikS,  the  sister  of  Kimon,  in  bringing  about 
this  compromise  between  her  brother  and  Perikl^s,  is  probable  enough 
(Plutarch,  Periid^s,  c.  10,  and  Kimon,  c.  14).  Clever  and  engaging, 
she  seems  to  have  played  an  active  part  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the 
day :  but  we  are  not  at  all  called  upon  to  credit  the  scandals  insinuated 
by  Eupolis  and  Stesimbrotus. 

VOL.  V.  2  K 
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stability  to  the  democracy,  as  well  as  to  the  adroi- 
nistration  of  Perikl^s — and  enabled  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  stand  the  shock  of  those  great 
public  reverses,  which  deprived  the  Athenians  of 
their  dependent  landed  alliances,  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  defeat  of  Kor6neia  and  the  thirty 
years'  truce. 

Along  with  the  important  judicial  revolution 
brought  about  by  Periklfis,  were  introduced  other 
changes  belonging  to  the  same  scheme  and  sy- 
stem. 
Other  con-  Thus  a  general  power  of  supervision,  both  over 
chanra.—  the  magistrates  and  over  the  public  assembly,  was 
phyiakc^^  vested  in  seven  magistrates,  now  named  for  the 
first  time,  called  Nomophylakes  or  Law-Guardians, 
and  doubtless  changed  every  year.  These  Nomo- 
phylakes sat  alongside  of  th6  Pro^dri  or  presidents 
both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  public  assembly,  and 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  interposing  when- 
ever any  step  was  taken  or  any  proposition  made 
contrary  to  the  existing  laws :  they  were  also  em- 
powered to  constrain  the  magistrates  to  act  accord- 
ing to  law*.     We  do  not  know  whether  they  pos- 

*  We  hear  about  these  Nomophylakes  in  a  distinct  statement  cited 
from  Philochorus,  by  Photius,  Lexic.  p.  674,  Porson.  No/MX^vXcutcr 
€T€f>oi  €i<ri  tS>v  6€a'fjLo6€TS)v,  Qis  ^iXd^opot  €V  {*'  ol  /icv  y^  &pxovT€t  ciyc- 
fiaivov  €WAp€tov  nayop  €aT€<f}<iyoi>fi€vot,  ol  dc  POfAO<f>v\€uc€s  xp^cria  orpcS* 
(f}ia  3yovT€£'  Koi  rats  Beats  evdvriop  apx^vrav  CKo^f  fovro'  Koi  njv  iro/iir^v 
Unepnov  rj  TlaXXddi'  ras  dc  dpxas  rivayKaf^ov  toU  v6pois  xp^^^ai'  K.a\  €p 
T^  €KKkTj<ritf  Kal  iv  rjj  /3ovX^  ptrh  rSav  irpo€hp<ov  iKaBrjpro,  Ko»Kvopr€S  tA 
davpffiopa  rj  ir6k€i  irpdrrtiV  rnra  be  ^aav*  Koi  Karearffa'Cttf,  a>(  4cXo;(o- 
pos,  oT€  *E(f}tdkTris  p6vn  xareXtTie  rjj  e{  *Ap€iov  nayov  fiovXj  rA  tnnp  rw 
(rmpaTos. 

Harpokration,  Pollax,  and  Suidas,  give  substantially  the  same  ac- 
count of  these  magistrates,  though  none  except  Photius  mentions  the 
exact  date  of  their  appointment.     There  is  no  adequate  ground  for  the 
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sessed  the  presidency  of  a  dikastery — that  is,  whe- 
ther they  could  themselves  cause  one  of  the  panels 
of  jurors  to  be  summoned,  and  put  an  alleged  de- 
linquent on  his  trial  before  it,  under  their  presi- 
dency— or  whether  they  were  restricted  to  entering 
a  formal  protest,  laying  the  alleged  illegality  before 
the  public  assembly.  To  appoint  magistrates  how- 
ever, invested  with  this  special  trust  of  watching 
and  informing,  was  not  an  unimportant  step ;  for  it 
would  probably  enable  Ephialtfis  to  satisfy  many 
objectors  who  feared  to  abolish  the  superintending 
power  of  the  Areopagus  without  introducing  any 
substitute.  The  Nomophylakes  were  honoured 
with  a  distinguished  place  at  the  public  processions 
and  festivals,  and  were  even  allowed  (like  the  Ar- 
chons)  to  enter  the  senate  of  Areopagus  after  their 
year  of  office  had  expired  :  but  they  never  acquired 
any  considerable  power  such  as  that  senate  had 
itself  exercised.  Their  interference  must  have  been 
greatly  superseded  by  the  introduction,  and  in- 
creasing application  of  the  Graphs  Paranom6n, 
presently  to  be  explained ;  nor  are  they  even  no- 
ticed in  the  description  of  that  misguided  assembly 
which  conddtoned  the  six  generals  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusae,  by  a  gross  violation  of  legal  form  not 
less  than  of  substantial  justice*.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Thirty,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  was 
again  invested  with  a  supervision  over  magistrates, 
though  without  anything  like  its  ancient  ascend- 
ency. 

doabt  which  M.  Boeckh  expresses  about  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
meut :  see  Schoroann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pub.  Grsc.  sect.  Ixvi. ;  and  Cicero, 
Legg.  iii.  20. 

*  See  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  i.  7 ;  Andokidfis  de  Mysteriis,  p.  40. 
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The  Nomo-  Another  important  change,  which  we  may  with 

ttinction  probability  refer  to  Perikl^s,  is,  the  institution  of 

bnw  Md  ^^^  Nomothetoe.     These  men  were  in  point  of  fact 

pscphisms  (Jikasts,  members  of  the  6000   citizens    annually 

or  special  '  ^ 

decrees—  sworn  in  that  capacity  :  but  they  were  not,  like  the 
which  uws  dikasts  for  trying  causes,  distributed  into  panels 
S^MidTre-  or  regiments  known  by  a  particular  letter  and  act- 
v^^'  jj^g  together  throughout  the  entire  year :  they  were 
lotted  off  to  sit  together  only  on  special  occasion 
and  as  the  necessity  arose.  According  to  the  re- 
form now  introduced,  the  Ekklesia  or  public  as- 
sembly, even  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  became  incompetent  either  to  pass  a  new 
law  or  to  repeal  a  law  already  in  existence  ;  it  could 
only  enact  a  psephism — that  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  decree  applicable  only  to  a  particular  case ;  though 
the  word  was  used  at  Athens  in  a  very  large  sense, 
sometimes  comprehending  decrees  of  general  as 
well  as  permanent  application.  In  reference  to 
laws,  a  peculiar  judicial  procedure  was  established. 
The  Thesmothetae  were  directed  annually  to  exa- 
mine the  existing  laws,  noting  any  contradictions 
or  double  laws  on  the  same  matter ;  and  in  the  first 
prytany  (tenth  part)  of  the  Attic  ytar,  on  the 
eleventh  day,  an  Ekklesia  was  held,  in  which  the 
first  business  was  to  go  through  the  laws  seriatim^ 
and  submit  them  for  approval  or  rejection :  first 
beginning  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  senate,  next 
those  of  more  general  import,  especially  such  as  de- 
termined  the  functions  and  competence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. If  any  law  was  condemned  by  the  vote 
of  the  public  assembly,  or  if  any  citizen  had  a  new 
law  to  propose,  the  third  assembly  of  the  Prytany 
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was  employed,  previous  to  any  other  business,  in 
the  appointment  of  Nomothetae  and  in  the  provi- 
sion of  means  to  pay  their  salary.  Previous  notice 
was  required  to  be  given  publicly  by  every  citizen 
who  had  new  propositions  of  the  sort  to  make,  in 
order  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  sitting  of  the 
Nomothetae  might  be  measured  according  to  the 
number  of  matters  to  be  submitted  to  their  cogni- 
zance. Public  advocates  were  farther  named  to 
undertake  the  formal  defence  of  all  the  laws  at- 
tacked, and  the  citizen  who  proposed  to  repeal  them 
had  to  make  out  his  case  against  this  defence,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  assembled  Nomothetae.  These 
latter  were  taken  from  the  6000  sworn  dikasts,  and 
were  of  diflFerent  numbers  according  to  circum- 
stances :  sometimes  we  hear  of  them  as  500,  some- 
times as  1000 — and  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
number  was  always  considerable. 

The  eflFect  of  this  institution  was,  to  place  the  Procedure 
making  or  repealing  of  laws  under  the  same  solem-  OTrcpcS? 
nities  and  guarantees  as  the  trying  of  causes  or  J^i^t^ 
accusations  in  judicature.     We  must  recollect  that  *<^)^«  p">- 

•*  cedure  in 

the  citizens  who  attended  the  Ekklesia  or  public  judicui 
assembly  were  not  sworn  like  the  dikasts ;  nor  had 
they  the  same  solemnity  of  procedure,  nor  the  same 
certainty  of  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question  set 
forth,  nor  the  same  full  preliminary  notice.  How 
much  the  oath  sworn  was  brought  to  act  upon 
the  minds  of  the  dikasts,  we  may  see  by  the  fre- 
quent appeals  to  it  in  the  orators,  who  contrast 
them  with  the  unsworn  public  assembly  ^     And 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  20,  pp.  726,  726.  *Ap'  ovv  r^  doKu 
crv[x<f)€p€iv  TJj  TToXet  ToiovTos  voyiOi,  hs  diKaarrfpiov  yvaxrccor  avrbs  icvpt- 
tt>repof  corac,  Koi  ras  imo  tS>v  6/io)fU}Kdra>v  yvoxrctf  roii  dvtofAorois  irpoa^ 
ra^ii  \v€iv  J — *Ev0vixfia'6€,  diro  rod  diKa<mfpiov  koi  t^s  KorayvwrMaf  oT 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nomothetae  afforded 
much  greater  security  than  the  public  assembly,  for 
a  proper  decision.  That  security  depended  upon 
the  same  principle  as  we  see  to  pervade  all  the  con- 
stitutional arrangements  of  Athens ;  upon  a  frac- 
tion of  the  people  casually  taken,  but  sufficiently 
numerous  to  have  the  same  interest  with  the  whole, 
— not  permanent  but  delegated  for  the  occasion, — 
assembled  under  a  solemn  sanction, — and  furnished 
with  a  full  exposition  of  both  sides  of  the  case. 
The  power  of  passing  psephisms  or  special  decrees, 
still  remained  with  the  public  assembly,  which  was 
doubtless  much  more  liable  to  be  surprised  into 
hasty  or  inconsiderate  decision  than  either  the  Di- 
kastery  or  the  Nomothetae — in  spite  of  the  neces- 
sity of  previous  authority  from  the  senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  before  any  proposition  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  it. 

As  an  additional  security  both  to  the  public  as- 

fii(irrjdfj<r€v  (TimokratSs)  rirl  t6v  drjfAov,  eKKXc7rr<ov  t6v  ^dxjtijicdra !  Com- 
pare Demosthen.  cont.  Eubulid.  c.  15. 

See,  about  the  Nomothetae,  Schomann,  De  Comitiis,  ch.  vii.  p.  248 
seqq.,  and  Platner,  Prozess  uod  Klagen  bey  den  Attikem,  Abs<^.  ii. 
3,  3,  p.  33  seqq. 

Both  of  them  maintain,  in  my  Opinion  erroneously,  that  the  Nomo- 
thetae are  an  institution  of  Solon.  Demosthenes  indeed  ascribes  it  to 
Solon  (Schomann,  p.  268) :  but  this  counts  in  my  view  for  nothing, 
when  I  see  that  all  the  laws  which  he  cites  for  governing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Nomothetae,  bear  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  time  much  later. 
Schomann  admits  this  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  reference  to  the  style 
of  these  laws — "  Illonim  quidem  fragmentorum,  qiue  in  Tlmokratei 
extant,  recentiorem  Solonis  (state  formam  atque  orationem  apertum  eat*' 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  style  which  proves  them  to  be  of  post-Soloniin 
date :  it  is  the  mention  of  post-Solonian  institutions,  sacb  as  the  ten 
prytanies  into  which  the  year  was  divided,  the  ten  stacues  of  the  £po- 
nymi — all  derived  from  the  creation  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Kleiathen^. 
On  the  careless  employment  of  the  name  of  Solon  by  the  orators  when- 
ever they  desire  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  dikasts,  I  have 
already  remarked. 
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sembly  and  the  Nomothetae  against  being  entrapped  Graphs 
into  decisions  contrary  to  existing  law,  another  re-  — indict- 
markable  provision  has  yet  to  be  mentioned — a  ^nstthe 
provision  probably  introduced  by  Periklfis  at  the  JSegaiof 
same  time  as   the   formalities  of  law-making  by  nnconsti- 
means  of  specially  delegated   Nomothetae.     This  proposu 
was  the  Graphs  Paranom6n — indictment  for  infor- 
mality or  illegality — which  might  be  brought  on 
certain  grounds  against  the  proposer  of  any  law  or 
any  psephism,  and  rendered  him  liable  to  punish- 
ment by  the  dikastery.    He  was  required  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  new  measure  to  take  care  that  it 
should  not  be  in  contradiction  with  any  pre-existing 
law— or  if  there  were  any  such  contradiction,  to  give 
formal  notice  of  it,  to  propose  the  repeal  of  that 
which  existed,  and  to  write  up  publicly  beforehand 
what  his  proposition  was — in  order  that  there  might 
never  be  two  contradictory  laws  at  the  same  time 
in  operation,  nor  any  illegal  decree  passed  either 
by  the  senate  or  by  the  public  assembly.     If  he 
neglected  this  precaution,  he  was  liable  to  prose- 
cution under  the  Graphs  Paranom6n,  which  any 
Athenian  citizen  might  bring  against  him  before 
the  dikastery,  through  the  intervention  and  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Thesmothetae. 

Judging  from  the  title  of  this  indictment,  it  was 
originally  confined  to  the  special  ground  of  formal 
contradiction  between  the  new  and  the  old.  But  it 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  itself:  the  citizen 
accusing  would  strengthen  his  case  by  showing  that 
the  measure  which  he  attacked  contradicted  not 
merely  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
existing  laws — and  he  would  proceed  from  hence 
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to  denounce  it  as  generally  mischievous  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  state.  In  this  unmeasured  latitude 
we  find  the  Graphs  Paranom6n  at  the  time  of 
Demosthenes :  the  mover  of  a  new  law  or  pse- 
phism,  even  after  it  had  been  regularly  discussed 
and  passed,  was  liable  to  be  indicted,  and  bad  to 
defend  himself  not  only  against  alleged  informalities 
in  his  procedure,  but  also  against  alleged  mischiefs 
in  the  substance  of  his  measure.  If  found  guilty 
by  the  dikastery,  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
him  by  them  was  not  fixed,  but  variable  according 
to  circumstances ;  for  the  indictment  belonged  to 
that  class  wherein,  after  the  verdict  of  guilty,  first 
a  given  amount  of  punishment  was  proposed  by  the 
accuser,  next  another  and  lighter  amount  was  named 
by  the  accused  party  against  himself — the  dikastery 
being  bound  to  make  their  option  between  one  and 
the  other,  without  admitting  any  third  modification 
— so  that  it  was  the  interest  even  of  the  accused  party 
to  name  against  himself  a  measure  of  punishment 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  sentiment  of  the  dikasts,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  prefer  the  more  severe 
proposition  of  the  accuser.  At  the  same  time,  the 
accuser  himself  (as  in  other  public  indictments) 
was  fined  in  the  sum  of  1000  drachms,  unless  the 
verdict  of  guilty  obtained  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  dikastery.  The  personal  responsi- 
bility of  the  mover,  however,  continued  only  one 
year  after  the  introduction  of  his  new  law :  if  the 
accusation  was  brought  at  a  greater  distance  of 
time  than  one  year,  the  accuser  could  invoke  no 
punishment  against  the  mover,  and  the  sentence  of 
the  dikasts  neither  absolved  nor  condemned  any- 
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thing  but  the  law.  Their  condemnation  of  the  law, 
with  or  without  the  author,  amounted  ipso  facto  to 
a  repeal  of  it. 

Such  indictment  against  the  author  of  a  law  or  of  Working  of 
a  decree  might  be  preferred  either  at  some  stage  Parano- 


m6n. — 


prior  to  its  final  enactment — as  aft^r  its  acceptance  consem- 

simply  by  the  senate,  if  it  was  a  decree,  or  after  its  wWch^H^iiT 

approval  by  the  public  assembly,  and  prior  to  its  ^^J^*^ 

going  before  the  Nomothetae,  if  it  was  a  law — or  upon  new 

after  it  had  reached  full  completion  by  the  verdict  tions,  and 

of  the  Nomothetae.    In  the  former  case,  the  indict-  USS^ted 

ment  staid  its  farther  progress  until  sentence  had  {^\o^g 

been  pronounced  by  the  dikasts.  to  every 

^  •'  citizen. 

This  regulation  is  framed  in  a  thoroughly  con- 
servative spirit,  to  guard  the  existing  laws  against 
being  wholly  or  partially  nullified  by  a  new  propo- 
sition. As,  in  the  procedure  of  the  Nomothetae, 
whenever  any  proposition  was  made  for  distinctly 
repealing  any  existing  law,  it  was  thought  unsafe 
to  entrust  the  defence  of  the  law  so  assailed  to  the 
chance  of  some  orator  gratuitously  undertaking  it, 
and  paid  advocates  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  ; 
so  also,  when  any  citizen  made  a  new  positive  pro- 
position, sufficient  security  was  not  supposed  to  be 
afforded  by  the  chance  of  opponents  rising  up  at  the 
time  ;  and  a  farther  guarantee  was  provided  in  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  mover.  That  the 
latter,  before  he  proposed  a  new  decree  or  a  new  law, 
should  take  care  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  in- 
consistent with  existing  laws — or,  if  there  were,  that 
he  should  first  formally  bring  forward  a  direct  pro- 
position for  the  repeal  of  such  pre-existent  law 
— was  in  no  way  unreasonable :   it  imposed  upon 
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him  an  obligation  such  as  he  might  perfectly  well 
fulfil — it  served  as  a  check  upon  the  use  of  that 
right,  of  free  speech  and  initiative  in  the  public 
assembly,  which  belonged  to  every  Athenian  with- 
out exception  *,  and  which  was  cherished  by  the  de- 
mocracy as  much  as  it  was  condemned  by  oligar- 
chical thinkers — it  was  a  security  to  the  dikasts, 
who  were  called  upon  to  apply  the  law  to  particular 
cases,  against  the  perplexity  of  having  conflicting 
laws  quoted  before  them,  and  being  obliged  in  their 
verdict  to  set  aside  either  one  or  the  other.  In 
modem  European  governments,  even  the  most  free 
and  constitutional,  laws  have  been  both  made  and 
applied  either  by  select  persons  or  select  assemblies, 
under  an  organisation  so  diflferent  as  to  put  out  of 
sight  the  idea  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  pro- 
poser of  a  new  law.  Moreover,  even  in  such  as- 
semblies, private  initiative  has  either  not  existed  at 
all,  or  has  been  of  comparatively  little  eflfect,  in 
law-making  ;  while  in  the  application  of  laws  when 
made,  there  has  always  been  a  permanent  judicial 
body  exercising  an  action  of  its  own,  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  legislature,  and  generally  inter- 
preting away  the  text  of  contradictory  laws  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  tolerably  consistent  course  of  forensic 
tradition.  But  at  Athens,  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
poser of  a  new  decree,  or  of  a  new  law,  had  induced 
the  senate  or  the  public  assembly  to  pass  it,  was 
by  no  means  supposed  to  cancel  his  personal  re- 

'  The  privation  of  this  right  of  public  speech  {nappria-ia)  followed  on 
the  condemnation  of  any  citizen  to  the  punishment  called  drifjua,  dis- 
franchisement, entire  or  partial  (Demosthen.  cont.  Neaer.  p.  1352,  c.  9  ; 
cont.  Meidiaro,  p.  545,  c.  27).  Compare  for  the  oligarchioil  sentimeot, 
Xenophon,  Republ.  Athen.  i.  9- 
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sponsibility,  if  the  proposition  was  illegal :  he  had 
deceived  the  senate  or  the  people,  in  deliberately 
keeping  back  from  them  a  fact  which  he  knew,  or 
at  least  might  and  ought  to  have  known. 

But  though  a  full  justification  may  thus  be  urged  ^ngfo^^^' 
on  behalf  of  the  Graphs  Paranom6n  as  originally  ^^«  Graphs 
conceived  and  intended,  it  will  hardly  apply  to  that  afterwardt. 
indictment  as  applied  afterwards  in  its  plenary  and 
abusive  latitude.  Thus  ^schinSs  indicts  Ktesiphon 
under  it  for  having  under  certain  circumstances 
proposed  a  crown  to  Demosthenes.  He  begins  by 
showing  that  the  proposition  was  illegal — for  this 
was  the  essential  foundation  of  the  indictment :  he 
then  goes  on  farther  to  demonstrate,  in  a  splendid 
harangue,  that  Demosthenes  was  a  vile  man  and  a 
mischievous  politician  :  accordingly  (assuming  the 
argument  to  be  just)  Ktesiphon  had  deceived  the 
people  in  an  aggravated  way — first  by  proposing  a 
reward  under  circumstances  contrary  to  law,  next 
by  proposing  it  in  favour  of  an  unworthy  man. 
The  first  part  of  the  argument  only  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  Graphs  Paranom6n :  the  second  part  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  abuse  growing  out  of  it, — spring- 
ing from  that  venom  of  personal  and  party  enmity 
which  is  inseparable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
from  free  political  action,  and  which  manifested 
itself  with  virulence  at  Athens,  though  within  the 
limits  of  legality.  That  this  indictment,  as  one  of 
the  most  direct  vents  for  such  enmity,  was  largely 
applied  and  abused  at  Athens,  is  certain ;  but 
though  it  probably  deterred  unpractised  citizens 
from  originating  new  propositions,  it  did  not  pro- 
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duce  the  same  effect  upon  those  orators  who  made 
politics  a  regular  business,  and  who  could  there- 
fore both  calculate  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
reckon  upon  support  from  a  certain  knot  of  friends. 
Aristophon,  towards  the  close  of  his  political  life, 
made  it  a  boast  that  he  had  been  thus  indicted  and 
acquitted  seventy-five  times.     Probably  the  worst 
effect  which  it  produced  was  that  of  encouraging 
the  vein  of  personality  and  bitterness  which  per- 
vades so  large  a  proportion  of  Attic  oratory,  even 
in  its  most  illustrious  manifestations  ;  turning  deli- 
berative into  judicial  eloquence,  and  interweaving 
the  discussion  of  a  law  or  decree  along  with  a  de- 
clamatory harangue   against  the   character  of  its 
mover.     We  may  at  the  same  time  add  that  the 
It  was  often  Graphs  Paranom6n  was  often  the  most  convenient 
simple  way   Way  of  getting  a  law  or  a  psephism  repealed,  so 
thri^a^  that  it  was  used  even  when  the  annual  period  had 
?ngiaw^"  P^issed  over,  and  when  the  mover  was  therefore  out 
without       of  danger — the  indictment  being  then  brought  only 
aim  against   agaiust  the  law  or  decree,    as  in  the  case  which 
oftheUw.    forms  the  subject  of  the  harangue  of  Demosthenes 
against  Leptinfis.     If  the  speaker  of  this  harangue 
obtained  a  verdict,  he  procured  at  once  the  repeal 
of  the  law  or  decree,  without  proposing  any  new 
provision  in  its  place ;  which  he  would  be  required 
to  do — if  not  peremptorily,  at  least  by  common 
usage, — if  he  had  carried  the  law  for  repeal  before 
the  Nomothetae. 
Numbers  The  dikasteries   provided  under  the  system  of 

the  dSasts,  Pcrikl^s  Varied  in  number  of  members :  we  never 
b^  Pc^^.  ^^^^  ^f  '^ss  ^han  200  members — most  generally  of 
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500— and  sometimes  also  of  1000,  1500,  2000 
members,  on  important  trials  ^  Each  man  received 
pay  from  the  treasurers  called  Kolakretae,  after  his 
day's  business  was  over,  of  three  oboli  or  half  a 
drachm :  at  least  this  was  the  amount  paid  during 
the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  M.  Boeckh 
supposes  that  the  original  pay  proposed  by  Perikl^s 
was  one  obolus,  afterwards  tripled  by  Kleon ;  but 
his  opinion  is  open  to  much  doubt.  It  was  in- 
dispensable  to  propose  a  measure  of  pay  sufficient 
to  induce  citizens  to  come,  and  come  frequently,  if 
not  regularly  :  now  one  obolus  seems  to  have  proved 
afterwards  an  inadequate  temptation  even  to  the 
ekklesiasts,  or  citizens  who  attended  the  public  as- 
sembly, who  were  less  frequently  wanted,  and  must 
have  had  easier  sittings,  than  the  dikasts :  much 
less  therefore  would  it  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
the  latter.  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  pay  ori- 
ginally awarded  was  three  oboli* :    the  rather,   as 

^  See  Meier,  Attisch.  ProzBss,  p.  139.  Andokid^s  mentions  a  trial 
under  the  indictment  of  ypa<f>Tj  frapap6fioi>v,  brought  by  his  father  Leogo- 
ras  against  a  senator  named  Speusippus,  wherein  6000  dikasts  sat — 
that  is,  the  entire  body  of  Heliasts.  However,  the  loose  speech  so  habi- 
tual with  Andokid^s  renders  this  statement  very  uncertain  (Andokidds 
de  Mysteriis,  p.  3,  §  29). 

See  Matthi£e,  De  Judiciis  Atheniensiuro,  in  his  Miscellanea  Philolo- 
gica,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  Matthis  questions  the  reading  of  that  passage  in 
Demosthenes  (cont.  Meideam,  p.  585)>  wherein  200  dikasts  are  spoken  of 
as  sitting  in  judgement :  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  ntwaKoa-iovs  instead  of 
diaKotriovs — but  this  alteration  would  be  rash. 

^  See  on  this  question,  Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  ch.  xv. 
p.  233  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech.  Staatsalt.  §  134. 

The  proof  which  M.  Boeckh  brings  to  show,  first,  that  the  original 
pay  was  one  obolus — next  that  Kleon  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  tri- 
obolus — is  in  both  cases  very  inconclusive. 

Certain  passages  from  the  Scholiast,  stating  that  the  pay  of  the  di- 
kasts fluctuated  (ovic  tvrqKfv — oXXorc  oXXcar  iblboTo)  do  not  so  naturally 
indicate  a  rise  from  one  obolus  to  three,  as  a  change  backwards  and 
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these  Dew  institutions  seem  to  have  nearly  coincided 
in  point  of  time  with  the  transportation  of  the  con- 
federate treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens — so  that  the 
Exchequer  would  then  appear  abundantly  provided. 
As  to  the  number  of  dikasts  actually  present  oo 
each  day  of  sitting,  or  the  minimum  number  requi- 
site to  form  a  sitting,  we  are  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed. Though  each  of  the  ten  panels  or  divi- 
sions of  dikasts  included  500  individuals,  seldom 
probably  did  all  of  them  attend  :  but  it  also  seldom 
happened,  probably,  that  all  the  ten  divisions  sat  on 
the  same  day :  there  was  therefore  an  opportunity 
of  making  up  deficiencies  in  division  A,  when  its 
lot  was  called  and  when  its  dikasts  did  not  appear 
in  sufficient  numbers,  from  those  who  belonged  to 
division  B  or  A,  besides  the  supplementary  dikasts 
who  were  not  comprised  in  any  of  the  ten  divisions : 
though  on  all  these  points  we  cannot  go  beyond 
conjecture.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  dika- 
steries  were  always  numerous,  and  that  none  of  the 
dikasts  could  know  in  what  causes  they  would  be 
employed,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  tamper  with 
them  beforehand  \ 

forwards  according  to  circumstances.  Now  it  seems  that  there  were 
some  occasions  when  the  treasury  was  so  very  poor  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  the  dikasts  could  be  paid  :  see  Lysias,  cont.  Epikrat.  c  1 ; 
cont.  Nikomach.  c.  22 ;  and  Aristophan.  Equit.  1370.  The  amount 
of  pay  may  therefore  have  been  sometimes  affected  by  this  cause. 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  plissage  on  this  point  in  the  treatise  of  Xeno- 
phon,  De  Republic.  Athen.  iii.  6.     He  says, — 

^€p€  d^,  dk\a  <f}T)(ri  Tts  XPV^^^  ducd^tiv  fuv,  ikarrovs  dc  dArdfciv. 
'Avdyicfj  Toiyw,  ihv  fiiv  noKka  (both  Weiske  and  Schneider  substitute 
TToXXa  here  in  place  of  clXiya,  which  latter  makes  no  sense)  imSprat  duca- 
arrj^,  Sktyoi  cV  ckoot^  ta-ovrai  r^  ^ucaanjpio^'  &aT€  koi  fiiaa-KevdauaSai 
pq.hiov  tarai  np6s  oXiyovs  dtieaoTar,  koX  owdtKaa-at  (so  Schneider  and 
Matthiae  in  place  of  (rvviiKcurcu)  nokv  ^ttov  diKaiat  diicd^civ. 

That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bribery  at  Athens,  where  indiriduals 
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Such  were  the  ereat  constitutional  innovations  TjieAthc 

"  ,  man  demo- 

of  Periklfis  and  Ephialt^s — changes  full  of  practical  cracy,  as 
results — the  transformation,  as  well  as  the  comple-  by  Pciikigs, 
ment,  of  that  democratical  system  which  Kleisthenfis  JXuuiti- 
had  begun  and  to  which  the  tide  of  Athenian  feeling  J^^^^?.^'" 
had  been  gradually  mounting  up  during  the  pre-  ^"jds  down 
ceding  twenty  years.     The  entire  force  of  these  of  Athcnim 
changes  is  generally  not  perceived,  because  the  po-  dcncc-^- 
pular  dikasteries  and  the  Nomothetae  are  so  often  tempontfy* 
represented  as  institutions  of  Solon,  and  as  merely  j?^^|*Jhe 
supplied  with  pay  by  Perikles.     This  erroneous  ^^"'^*^?'^" 
supposition  prevents  all  clear  view  of  the  growth  Thirty. 
of  the  Athenian  democracy,  by  throwing  back  its 
last  elaborations  to  the  period  of  its  early  and  im- 
perfect start.     To  strip  the  magistrates  of  all  their 
judicial  power,  except  that  of  imposing  a  small  fine, 
and  the  Areopagus  of  all  its  jurisdiction  except  in 
cases  of  homicide — providing  popular,  numerous, 
and  salaried  dikasts  to  decide  all  the  judicial  busi- 
ness at  Athens  as  well  as  to  repeal  and  enact  laws 
— this  was  the  consummation  of  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy :  no  serious  constitutional  alteration  (I  ex- 
cept the  temporary  interruptions  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred and  the  Thirty)  was  afterwards  made  until  the 
days   of   Macedonian   interference.      As   Periklfis 
made  it,  so  it  remained  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes 
— though  with  a  sensible  change  in  the  character, 

coald  be  approached  and  dealt  with,  is  very  probable  (see  Xenoph.  de 
Repub.  Ath.  iii.  3) :  and  we  may  well  believe  that  there  were  also  par- 
ticular occasions  on  which  money  was  given  to  the  dikasts,  some  of 
whom  were  punished  with  death  for  such  corrupt  receipt  (i£schin^ 
cont.  Timarch.  c.  17-22,  p.  12-15).  But  the  passage  above  quoted 
from  Xenophon,  an  unfriendly  witness,  shows  that  the  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  corruption  of  the  dikasteries  were  well-devised  and 
successful,  though  these  precautions  might  sometimes  be  eluded. 
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and  abatement  in  the  energies,  of  the  people,  rich 
as  well  as  poor. 
Working  of      In  appreciating  the  practical  working  of  these 

the  nume-  i*i^»  ^aai,  •  • 

rousdika.  numcrous    dikasteries    at  Athens,    in  comparison 

theu^lwge  with  such  justicc  as  might  have  been  expected  from 

cMenu3  individual  magistrates,  we  have  to  consider,  first, 

to  exclude  that  personal  and  pecuniary  corruption   seems  to 

corruption  '  "        .  A      i       j- 

or  intimi-    have  been  a  common  vice  among  the  leading  men 
litbiirtyof    of  Athcus  and  Sparta,  when  acting  individually  or 
magiltnucs  ^^  boards  of  a  few  members,  and  not  uncommon 
tion^"^"^"    even  w^th  the  kings  of  Sparta, — next,  that  in  the 
Grecian  cities  generally,  as  we  know  even  from  the 
oligarchical    Xenophon    (he    particularly    excepts 
Sparta),  the  rich  and  great  men  were  not  only  in- 
subordinate to  the  magistrates,  but  made  a  parade 
of  showing  that  they  cared  nothing  about  them*.  We 
know  also  from  the  same  unsuspected  source*,  that 
while  the  poorer  Athenian  citizens  who  served  on 
shipboard  were  distinguished  for  the  strictest  disci- 
pline, the  hoplites  or  middling  burghers  who  formed 
the  infantry  were  less  obedient,  and  the  rich  citizens 

*  Xenophon,  De  Republ.  Laced,  c.  8,  2.  T€Kfiaipoficu  dc  ravra,  on  ip 
fi€v  Tols  aXkais  TToXccriv  oi  dvpaToyrtpoi  oijT€  /3ovXovrai  dojcriv  rat  dp' 
XCLs  <t)ofi€ia-6ai,  dXXa  vofiif^ovtri  rovro  avtXfvBtpov  €ipai'  iv  d< 
rfi  ^rrapTji  oi  KpartoToi  koI  vnepxovTai  fidkiara  ras  dpxas,  &c. 

Respecting  the  violent  proceedings  committed  by  powerful  men  at 
Thebes,  whereby  it  became  almost  impossible  to  procure  justice  against 
them  for  fear  of  being  put  to  death,  see  Diksearchus,  Vit.  Grsec.  Fragm. 
ed.  Fabr.  p.  143,  and  Polybius,  xx.  4.6.;  xxiii.  2. 

'  Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  5,  18.  Mf^da/uor,  c</>i7  6  Sooiepdn^r,  ^Ilcpi- 
k\€IS,  ovt<m>s  rjyov  dvrjK€(rrc^  novrjpi<f.  voa'€iv  *A6rjvaiovs'  Ov^  ^p^s,  cor  ciT* 
TaKToi  piv  cicriv  iv  roir  vavxkKoli,  cvraxror  h*  €V rois  yvpifixoZs dywrt 
TTfidovTai  TOts  cVtoraTaif,  ovb€V<av  Hi  Karabfttrrtpov  iv  rois  x^P^^^  vmjptm 
Tovai  Tois  didaaKoKois  ;  Tovto  yap  roi,  €<^r},  kcu  Bavpaarov  earl'  t6  roift 
pfv  ToiovTOVs  TTfiBapx^iv  rols  €(f>€(TrSia'kf  rovi  Hi  onXirat,  Ka\ 
Tovs  inntls,  oi  Sokovo-i  KaXoKayadia,  npoKfKplaBai  r£>r  iroXi^ 
r5>v,  dTTtiBta-rdrovs  tivai  ndvT&v. 
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who  served  on  horseback  the  most  disobedient  of  alL 
To  make  rich  and  powerful  criminals  eflfectively 
amenable  to  justice  has  indeed  been  found  so  difficult 
everywhere,  until  a  recent  period  of  history,  that  we 
should  be  surprised  if  it  were  otherwise  in  Greece, 
When  we  follow  the  reckless  demeanour  of  rich 
men  like  Kritias,  Alkibiad^sS  and  Meidias,  even 
under  the  full-grown  democracy  of  Athens,  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  their  predecessors  under  the  Klei- 
sthenean  constitution  would  have  been  often  too  for- 
midable to  be  punished  or  kept  down  by  an  indivi- 
dual archon  of  ordinary  firmness  ^  even  assuming 

'  See  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2. 12-25 ;  Tbucyd.  vi.  15,  and  the  speech 
which  he  gives  as  spoken  by  Alkibiadds  in  the  assembly,  vi.  17  ;  Plu- 
tarch, Alkibiad.  c.  7-8-16,  and  the  Oration  of  Demosthen^  against 
Meidias  throughout :  also  Fragm.  V.  of  the  IleXapyoi  of  Aristophanes, 
Meineke,  ii.  p.  1128. 

'  Sir  lliomas  Smith,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Commonwealth  of  En- 
gland, explains  the  Court  of  Star-chamber  as  originally  constituted  in 
order  "  to  deal  with  offenders  too  stout  for  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice." The  abundant  compounds  of  the  Greek  language  furnish  a  single 
word  exactly  describing  this  same  class  of  offenders — *Yppurr6diKai — 
the  title  of  one  of  the  lost  comedies  of  Eupolis  :  see  Meineke,  Historia 
Critica  Comicorum  Grsecorum,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

Dean  Tucker  observes,  in  his  Treatise  on  Civil  Government,  "  There 
was  hardly  a  session  of  parliament  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to 
Henry  VIII.,  but  laws  were  enacted  for  restraining  the  feuds,  robberies 
and  oppressions  of  the  barons  and  their  dependents  on  the  one  side — 
and  to  moderate  and  check  the  excesses  and  extortions  of  the  royal  pur- 
veyors on  the  other ;  these  being  the  two  capital  evils  then  felt.     Re- 
specting the  tyranny  of  the  ancient  baronage,  even  squires  as  well  as 
others  were  not  ashamed  to  wear  the  liveries  of  their  leaders,  and  to 
glory  in  every  badge  of  distinction,  whereby  they  might  be  known  to  be 
retained  as  the  bullies  of  such  or  such  great  men,  and  to  engage  in  their 
quarrels,  just  or  unjust,  right  or  wrong.    The  histories  of  those  times, 
together  with  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  inform  us  that  they  associated 
(or  as  they  called  it,  confederated  together)  in  great  bodies,  parading  on 
horseback  in  fairs  and  markets,  and  clad  in  armour,  to  the  great  terror 
of  peaceable  subjects ;  nay,  that  they  attended  their  lords  to  parliament, 
equipped  in  the  same  military  dress,  and  even  dared  sometimes  to  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  judge  of  assize,  and  to  enter  the  courts  of 
justice  in  a  hostile  manner — while  their  principals  sat  with  the  judget 

VOL.  V.  2  L 
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him  to  be  upright  and  weli-inteotioDed.  Now  the 
dikasteries  established  by  Periklds  were  inaccessible 

on  the  bench,  intimidating  the  witnesses,  and  inflaencing  the  juries  by 
looks,  nods,  signs  and  signals."  (Treatise  concerning  Civil  Government, 
p.  337,  by  Josiah  Tucker,  D.D.  London,  1781.) 

The  whole  chapter  (pp.  301-355)  contains  many  statutes  and  modi 
other  matter,  illustrating  the  intimidation  exercised  by  powerful  men  in 
those  days  over  the  course  of  justice. 

A  passage  among  the  Fragmenta  of  Sallust,  gives  a  striking  picture 
of  the  conduct  of  powerful  citizens  under  the  Roman  Republic.  (Fragm. 
lib.  i.  p.  158,  ed.  Delph.) 

"  At  discordia,  et  avaritia,  et  ambitio,  et  castera  secundis  rebus  oriri 
sueta  mala,  post  Carthaginis  cxcidium  roaxime  aucta  sunt.  Nam  in- 
jurise  validiorum,  et  ob  eas  discessio  plebis  k  Patribus,  alizpque  dissen- 
siones  domi  fuere  jam  inde  k  principio  :  neque  ampiius,  quam  regibos 
exactis,  dum  metus  k  Tarquinio  et  bellum  grave  cum  Etruri^  positom 
est,  iiequo  et  modesto  jure  agitatum :  dein,  servili  imperio  patres  pie- 
bem  exercere :  de  viti  atqae  tergo,  regio  more  consulere  :  agro  peUere, 
et  k  cffiteris  expertibus,  soli  in  imperio  agere.  Quibos  servitiis,  et 
maxim^  foenoris  onere,  oppressa  plebes,  cum  assidais  bellis  tribotum 
simul  et  militiam  toleraret,  armata  Montem  Sacrum  et  Aventinum 
insedit.  Tumque  tribunos  plebis,  et  alia  sibi  jura  paravit.  Discordi- 
arum  et  certaminis  utrimque  finis  fuit  secundum  bellum  Punicum." 

Compare  the  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  cities  throughout 
Europe  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  Hiill- 
mann's  Stiidte-Wesen  des  Mittelalters,  especially  vol.  iii.  pp.  196-199 
»eqq. 

The  memorable  institution  which  spread  through  nearly  all  the  Ita- 
lian cities  during  these  centuries,  of  naming  as  Podesta  or  supreme 
magistrate  a  person  not  belonging  to  the  city  itself,  to  hold  office  for  a 
short  time — ^was  the  expedient  which  they  resorted  to  for  escaping  the 
extreme  perversion  of  judicial  and  administrative  power,  arising  out  of 
powerful  family  connections.  The  restrictions  which  were  tliought 
necessary  to  guard  against  either  favour  or  antipathies  on  the  part  of  the 
Podesta,  are  extremely  singular  (Hiillmann,  vol.  iii.  pp.  252-261  9eq.). 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  patrician  families  in  these  cities  (observes 
Hiillmann)  in  respect  to  the  debts  which  they  owed,  was  among  the 
worst  of  the  many  oppressions  to  which  the  trading  classes  were  ex- 
posed at  their  hands — one  of  the  greatest  abuses  which  they  practised 
by  means  of  their  superior  position.  How  often  did  they  even  maltreat 
their  creditors,  who  came  to  demand  merely  what  was  due  to  them ! " 
(Stiidte-Wesen,  vol.  ii.  p.  2290 

Machiavel's  History  of  Florence  illastrates,  throughout,  the  invete- 
rate habit  of  the  powerful  families  to  set  themselves  above  the  laws  and 
judicial  authority.  Indeed  he  seems  to  regard  this  as  an  incorrigible 
chronic  malady  in  society,  necessitating  ever-recurring  disputes  between 
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both  to  corruption  and  intimidation  :  their  number, 
their  secret  suffrage,  and  the  impossibility  of  know- 
ing beforehand  what  individuals  would  sit  in  any 
particular  cause,  prevented  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  And  besides  that  the  magnitude  of  their  num- 
ber, extravagant  according  to  our  ideas  of  judicial 
business,  was  essential  to  this  tutelary  eflfect* — it 
served  farther  to  render  the  trial  solemn  and  the 
verdict  imposing  on  the  minds  of  parties  and  spec- 
tators, as  we  may  see  by  the  fact,  that  in  import- 


powerful  men  and  the  body  of  the  people.  "  The  people  (he  says)  de« 
sire  to  live  according  to  the  laws  ;  the  great  men  desire  to  overrule  the 
laws :  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  two  should  march  in  harmony/' 
"  Volendo  il  popolo  vivere  secondo  le  leggi,  e  i  potenti  coraandare  a 
quelle,  non  h  possibile  che  capino  insieme  "  (Macciavelli,  Istorie  Fio- 
rentine,  liv.  ii.  p.  79,  ad  ann.  1282). 

The  first  book  of  the  interesting  tale,  called  the  Promessi  Sposi,  of 
Manzoni, — itself  full  of  historical  matter,  and  since  published  with  il- 
lustrative notes  by  the  historian  Cantn— exhibits  a  state  of  judicial 
administration,  very  similar  to  that  above  described,  in  the  Milanese, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  demonstrated  by  re- 
peated edicts,  all  ineffectual,  to  bring  powerful  men  under  the  real  con- 
trol of  the  laws. 

Because  men  of  wealth  and  power,  in  the  principal  governments  of 
modern  Europe,  are  now  completely  under  the  control  of  the  laws,  the 
modem  reader  is  apt  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  natural  state  of  things. 
It  is  therefore  not  unimportant  to  produce  some  references  (which 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied)  reminding  him  of  the  very  different 
phenomena  which  past  history  exhibits  almost  everywhere. 

'  The  number  of  Roman  judices  employed  to  try  a  criminal  cause 
under  the  quastionea  perpetua  in  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  Re- 
public, seems  to  have  varied  between  100,  75, 70, 56, 51, 32,  &c.  (Labou- 
laye,  Essaisurles  Loix  Criminelles  dee  Romains,  p.  336.  Paris,  1845.) 

In  the  time  of  Augustus,  there  was  a  total  of  4000  judices  at  Rome, 
distributed  into  four  decuriea  (Pliny,  H.  N.  zxxiii.  1,  31). 

The  venality  as  well  as  the  party  corruption  of  these  Roman  judices 
or  jurors,  taken  from  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders,  the  two 
highest  and  richest  orders  in  the  state, — was  well-known  and  flagrant 
(Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  22,  35,  37 ;  Laboulaye,  ibid.  p.  217-227;  Walter, 
Geschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts,  ch.  xxviii.  sect.  237»  238  ;  Asconins 
in  Ciceron.  Verrin.  pp.  141-145,  ed.  Orell. ;  and  Cicero  himself,  in  the 
remarkable  letter  to  Atticus,  Ep.  ad  Attic,  i.  16). 
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ant  causes  the  dikastery  was  doubled  or  tripled. 
Nor  was  it  possible  by  any  other  means  than  num- 
bers^  to  give  dignity  to  an  assembly  of  citizens,  of 
whom  many  were  poor,  some  old,  and  all  were  de- 
spised individually  by  rich  accused  persons  who 
were  brought  before  them — as  Aristophanes  and 
Xenophon  give  us  plainly  to  understand^.     If  we 

^  Numerous  dikasteries  taken  by  lot  seem  to  have  been  established 
m  later  times  in  Rhodes  and  other  Grecian  cities  (though  Rhodes  was 
not  democratically  constituted)  and  to  have  worked  satisfactorily.  Sal- 
lust  says  (in  his  Oratio  II.  ad  Caesarem  de  Republic^  ordinandi,  p.  561, 
ed.  Cort.)  *'  Judices  a  paucis  probari  regnum  est;  ex  pecanift  legi,  in- 
honestum.  Quare  omnes  prime  classis  judicare  placet ;  sed  nusiero 
plures  quam  judicant.  Neque  Rhodios,  neque  alias  civitatea  unquam 
suorum  judiciorum  pcenituit ;  ubi  promiscu^  dives  et  pauper,  ut  cuique 
sors  tulit,  de  maxirois  rebus  juxt^  ac  de  minimis  disceptat." 

The  necessity  of  a  numerous  judicature,  in  a  republic  where  there  is 
no  standing  army  or  official  force  professionally  constituted,  as  the  only 
means  of  enforcing  public-minded  justice  against  powerful  criminals, 
is  insisted  upon  by  Macbiavel,  Discorsi  sopra  Tito  Livio,  lib.  i.  c.  7. 

"  Potrebbesi  ancora  allegare,  a  fortificazione  della  soprascritta  con- 
clusione,  I'accidente  seguito  pur  in  Firenze  contra  Piero  Soderini :  il 
quale  al  tutto  scgui  per  non  essere  in  quella  republica  alcuoo  modo  di 
accuse  contro  alia  ambizione  dei  potenti  cittadini :  perch^  lo  accusare 
un  potente  a  otto  giudici  in  una  republica,  non  basta :  bisogna  che  i 
giudici  siano  assai,  perch^  pochi  sempre  fanno  a  modo  de'  pochi,"&c.: 
compare  the  whole  of  the  same  chapter. 

'  Aristophan.  Vesp.  570;  Xenophon,  Rep.  Ath.  i.  18.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  all  the  dikasts  who  tried  a  cause  were  very  poor : 
Demosthen/ls  would  not  talk  to  very  poor  men  as  to  "  the  slave  whom 
each  of  them  might  have  left  at  home  "  (Demosthenes  cont.  Stephan. 
A.  c.  26.  p.  1127). 

It  was  criminal  by  law  in  the  dikasts  to  receive  bribes  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions,  as  well  as  in  every  citizen  to  give  money  to  them 
(Demosth.  cont.  Steph.  B.  c.  1^.  p.  1137).  And  it  seems  perfectly  safe 
to  affirm  that  in  practice  the  dikasts  were  never  tampered  with  before- 
hand :  had  the  fact  been  otherwise,  we  must  have  seen  copious  allu- 
sions to  it  in  the  many  free-spoken  pleadings  which  remain  to  us  (  just 
as  there  are  in  the  Roman  orators) :  whereas  in  point  of  fact  there  are 
hardly  any  such  allusions.  The  word  d^icaCtov  (in  Isokrat^  de  Pac.  Or. 
viii.  p.  169.  sect.  63)  does  not  allude  to  obtaining  by  corrupt  means 
verdicts  of  dikasts  in  the  dikastery,  but  to  obtaining  by  such  means 
votes  for  offices  in  the  public  assembly,  where  the  election  took  place 
by  show  of  hands.  Isokratds  says  that  this  was  often  done  in  his  time» 
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except  the  strict  and  peculiar  educational  discipline 
of  Sparta,  these  numerous  dikasteries  afforded  the 
only  organ  which  Grecian  politics  could  devise,  for 
getting  redress  against  powerful  criminals,  public 
as  well  as  private,  and  for  obtaining  a  sincere  and 
uncorrupt  verdict. 

Taking  the  general  working  of  the  dikasteries,  ThcAthc- 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  nothing  but  Jury-trial  °^^*i!^" 
applied  on  a  scale  broad,  systematic,  unaided,  and  ^pIJgJ*Jl^ 
uncontrolled,  beyond  all  other  historical  experience  ti»c  broad. 
— and  that  they  therefore  exhibit  in  exaggerated  exhibiting 
proportions  both  the  excellences  and  the  defects  ceiieoces 
characteristic  of  the  jury-system,  as  compared  with  fccts^Si  wi 
decision  by  trained  and  professional  judges.     All  ^8«**«d 
the  encomiums,  which  it  is  customary  to  pronounce 

and  so  perhaps  it  may  have  been  :  but  in  the  case  of  the  dikasteries, 
mach  better  security  was  taken  against  it. 

The  statement  of  Aristotle  (from  his  IIoXiTfiai,  Fragm.  xi.  p.  69* 
ed.  Neumann  :  compare  Harpokration  v.  Acied^civ;  Plutarch,  Coriolan. 
c.  14 ;  and  Pollux,  viii.  121)  intimates  that  Anytus  was  the  first  per- 
son who  taught  the  art  rov  dcKa^cii/  to.  ducaorrfpia,  a  short  time  before 
the  battle  of  ^gospotamos.  But  besides  that  the  information  on  this 
point  is  to  the  last  degree  vague,  we  may  remark  that  between  the 
defeat  of  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  and  the  battle  of  iEgospo- 
tamos,  the  financial  and  political  condition  of  Athens  was  so  exceed- 
ingly embarrassed,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  she  could  main- 
tain the  paid  dikasteries  on  the  ordinary  footing.  Both  all  the  personal 
service  of  the  citizens,  and  all  the  public  money,  roust  have  been  put 
in  requisition  at  that  time  for  defence  against  the  enemy,  without  leaving 
any  surplus  for  other  purposes  :  there  was  not  enough  even  to  afford 
constant  pay  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  (compare  Thucyd.  vi.  91 ;  viii, 
69.  71,  76,  86).  If  therefore  in  this  time  of  distress,  the  dikasteries 
were  rarely  convoked,  and  without  any  certainty  of  pay,  a  powerful  ac- 
cused person  might  find  it  more  easy  to  tamper  with  them  beforehand, 
than  it  had  been  before  or  than  it  came  to  be  afterwards  when  the  sv* 
stem  was  regularly  in  operation.  We  can  hardly  reason  with  safety 
therefore,  from  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  battle  of  i£gospotamos, 
either  to  that  which  preceded  the  Sicilian  expedition,  or  to  that  which 
followed  the  subversion  of  the  Thirty. 
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upon  jury-trial,  will  be  found  predicable  of  the 
Athenian  dikasteries  in  a  still  greater  degree :  all 
the  reproaches,  which  can  be  addressed  on  good 
ground  to  the  dikasteries,  will  apply  to  modern 
juries  also,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Nor  is  the 
parallel  less  just,  though  the  dikasteries,  as  the 
most  democratical  feature  of  democracy  itself,  have 
been  usually  criticised  with  marked  disfavour — 
every  censure  or  sneer  or  joke  against  them  which 
can  be  found  in  ancient  authors,  comic  as  well  as 
serious,  being  accepted  as  true  almost  to  the  letter ; 
while  juries  are  so  popular  an  institution,  that  their 
merits  have  been  over- stated  (in  England  at  least) 
and  their  defects  kept  out  of  sight.  The  theory  of 
the  Athenian  dikastery,  and  the  theory  of  jury- 
trial  as  it  has  prevailed  in  England  since  the  Revo* 
lution  of  1688,  are  one  and  the  same  :  recourse  to 
a  certain  number  of  private  citizens,  taken  by 
chance  or  without  possibility  of  knowing  before- 
hand who  they  will  be,  sworn  to  hear  fairly  and 
impartially  plaintiff  and  defendant,  accuser  and  ac- 
cused, and  to  find  a  true  verdict  according  to  their 
consciences  upon  a  distinct  issue  before  them. 
But  in  Athens  this  theory  was  worked  out  to  its 
natural  consequences  ;  while  English  practice,  in 
this  respect  as  in  so  many  others,  is  at  variance 
with  English  theory  :  the  jury,  though  an  ancient 
and  a  constant  portion  of  the  judicial  system,  has 
never  been  more  than  a  portion — ^kept  in  subordi- 
nation, trammels,  and  pupillage,  by  a  powerful 
crown  and  by  judges  presiding  over  an  artificial 
system  of  law.  In  the  English  state  trials,  down 
to  a  period  not  long  before  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
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any  jurors  who  found  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tation of  the  judge  were  liable  to  fine,  and  at  an 
earlier  period  (if  a  second  jury  on  being  summoned 
found  an  opposite  verdict)  even  to  the  terrible 
punishment  of  attaint  ^  And  though,  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  has  been 
free  as  to  matters  of  fact,  new  trials  having  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  attaint — yet  the  ascendency  of 
the  presiding  judge  over  their  minds,  and  his  in- 
fluence over  the  procedure  as  the  authority  on 
matters  of  law,  has  always  been  such  as  to  overrule 

*  Mr.  Jardine,  in  his  interesting  and  valuable  publication.  Criminal 
Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  in  1553,  for  high  treason,  and  his  acquittal,  observes-^ 
"There  is  one  circumstance  in  this  trial,  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  an  observation.  It  appears  that  after  the  trial 
was  over,  the  jury  were  required  to  give  recognisances  to  answer  for 
their  verdict,  and  were  afterwards  imprisoned  for  nearly  eight  months 
and  heavily  fined  by  a  sentence  of  the  Star-chamber.  Such  was  the 
security  which  the  trial  by  jury  afforded  to  the  subject  in  those  times  s 
and  such  were  the  perils  to  which  juries  were  then  exposed,  who  yeo<* 
tured  to  act  upon  their  conscientious  opinions  in  state  prosecutions  1 
But  even  these  proceedings  against  the  jury,  monstrous  as  they  appear 
to  our  improved  notions  of  the  administration  of  justice,  must  not  b« 
considered  as  a  wanton  exercise  of  unlawful  power  on  this  particular 
occasion.  The  fact  is  that  the  judges  of  England  had  for  centuriet 
before  exercised  a  similar  authority,  though  not  without  some  mur- 
muring against  it ;  and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  century  after  it,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  a  solemn  decision  was  pronounced  against 
its  legality." 

"In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  held  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 

Egerton,  together  with  the  two  Chief  Justices  and  the  Chief  Baron,  that 
when  a  party  indicted  ib  found  guilty  on  the  trial,  the  jury  shall  not  b% 
questioned  ;  but  on  the  other  side,  when  a  jury  hath  acquitted  a  felon 
or  a  traitor  against  manifest  proof,  they  may  be  charged  in  the  Star- 
chamber  for  their  partiality  in  finding  a  manifest  offender  not  guilty. 
After  the  abolition  of  the  Star-chamber,  there  were  several  instances  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  both  grand  and 
petit  juries  might  be  fined  for  giving  verdicts  against  plain  evidence 
and  the  directions  of  the  court."  Compare  Mr.  Aroos's  Notes  on  For- 
tescue,  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise,  c.  27- 
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the  natural  play  of  their  feelings  and  judgement  as 
men  and  citizens  *— sometimes  to  the  detriment, 
much  oftener  to  the  benefit,  (always  excepting  poli- 
tical trials)  of  substantial  justice.     But  in  Athens 
the  dikasts  judged  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact ; 
the  laws  were  not  numerous,  and  were  couched  in 
few,  for  the  most  part  familiar,  words  :  to  determine 
how  the  facts  stood,  and  whether,  if  the  facts  were 
undisputed,  the  law  invoked  was  properly  applica- 
ble to  them,  were  parts  of  the  integral  question 
submitted  to  them,  and  comprehended  in  their  ver- 
dict :  moreover,  each  dikastery  construed  the  law 
for  itself  without  being  bound  to  follow  the  deci- 
sions of  those  which  had  preceded  it,  except  in  so 
far  as  such  analogy  might  really  influence  the  con- 

'  Respecting  the  French  juries,  M.  Cotta  (R^flexiona  but  Ift  Justice 
Criminale,  p.  79)  remarks, — 

"Le  d^sir  ardent  de  bien  faire  dont  les  jur^  sont  g^n^ralement 
animus,  et  la  crainte  de  sVgarer,  les  jette  dans  une  obeissance  passive  a 
rimpulsion  qui  leur  est  donn^e  par  le  president  de  la  Cour  d'Assise,  et 
si  ce  magistrat  sait  s'emparer  de  leur  estime,  alors  leur  confiance  en 
hii  ne  connoit  plus  de  bornes.  lis  le  consid^rent  comme  Tetoile  qui 
doit  les  guider  dans  Tobscunt^  qui  les  environne,  et  pleins  d'un  respect 
aveugle  pour  son  opinion,  its  n'attendent  que  la  manifestatioo  qu'il  leur 
en  fait  pour  la  sanctionner  par  leur  declaration.  Ainsi  au  lieu  de  deux 
juges  que  Taccus^  devoit  avoir,  il  n'en  a  bten  souvent  qu'un  seul,  qui 
est  le  president  de  la  Cour  d' Assise." 

Anselm  Feuerbach  (in  the  second  part  of  his  work,  Ueber  die  Oeffent- 
lichkeit  und  Miindlichkeit  der  Gerechtigkeitspflege,  which  contains  his 
review  of  the  French  judicial  system,  Ueber  die  Gerichtsverfassung 
Frankreichs,  Abt.  iii.  H.  v.  p.  477)  confirms  this  statement  from  a 
large  observation  of  the  French  courts  of  justice. 

The  habit  of  the  French  juries,  in  so  many  doubtful  cases,  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  of  guilty  by  a  majority  of  seven  against  five,  (in  which 
case  the  law  threw  the  actual  condemnation  upon  the  judges  present 
in  court,  directing  their  votes  to  be  counted  along  with  those  of  the 
jury)  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  aversion  of  the  jury  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  decision :  see  Feuerbach,  ibid.  p.  481  8eq,  Compare  also  the 
treatise  of  the  same  author,  Betrachtungen  iiber  das  Geachwornen 
Gericht.  p.  186-198. 
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victions  of  the  members.  They  were  free,  self- 
judging  persons — unassisted  by  the  schooling,  but 
at  the  same  time  untrammeled  by  the  awe- striking 
ascendency,  of  a  professional  judge — obeying  the 
spontaneous  inspirations  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  recognising  no  authority  except  the  laws  of  the 
city,  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

Trial  by  jury,    as   practised  in   England  since  Thccnco- 

.  T  miums 

1688,  has  been  politically  most  valuable,  as  a  se-  usuaUypro- 
curity  against  the  encroachments  or  an  anti-popu-  „pon  the 
lar  executive :    partly  for  this  reason,  partly  for  l^^!Zi^ 
others  not  necessary  to  state  here,  it  has  had  greater  ^^^^^  ^^ 
credit  as  an  instrument  of  judicature  generally,  and  more 
has  been  supposed  to  produce  much  more  of  what  the  Athe- 
is  good  in  English  administration  of  justice,  than  ^^ 
really  belongs  to  it.     Amidst  the  unqualified  enco- 
miums so  frequently  bestowed  upon  the  honesty, 
the  unprejudiced  rectitude  of  appreciation,  the  prac- 
tical instinct  for  detecting  falsehood  and  resisting 
sophistry,  in  twelve  citizens  taken  by  hazard  and 
put  into  a  jury-box — comparatively  little  account 
is  taken  either  of  the  aids,  or  of  the  restrictions,  or 
of  the  corrections  in  the  shape  of  new  trials,  under 
which  they  act,  or  of  the  artificial  forensic  medium 
into  which  they  are  plunged  for  the  time  of  their 
service  :  so  that  the  theory  of  the  case  presumes 
them  to  be  more  of  spontaneous  agents,  and  more 
analogous  to  the  Athenian  dikasts,  than  the  prac- 
tice confirms.     Accordingly,  when  we  read  these 
encomiums  in  modern  authors,  we  shall  find  that 
both  the  direct  benefits  ascribed  to  jury-trial  in  en- 
suring pure  and  even-handed  justice,  and  still  more 
its  indirect  benefits  in  improving  and  educating  the 
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citizens  generally — might  have  been  set  forth  yet 
more  emphatically  in  a  laudatory  harangue  of  Peri- 
klSs  about  the  Athenian  dikasteries.  If  it  be  true 
that  an  Englishman  or  an  American  counts  more 
certainly  on  an  impartial  and  uncorrupt  verdict  from 
a  jury  of  his  country  than  from  a  permanent  profes- 
sional judge,  much  more  would  this  be  the  feeling 
of  an  ordinary  Athenian,  when  he  compared  the 
dikasteries  with  the  archon.  The  juror  hears  and 
judges  under  full  persuasion  that  he  himself  indi- 
vidually  stands  in  need  of  the  same  protection  or 
redress  invoked  by  others :  so  also  did  the  dikast. 
As  to  the  effects  of  jury- trial  in  diffusing  respect 
to  the  laws  and  constitution — in  giving  to  every 
citizen  a  personal  interest  in  enforcing  the  former 
and  maintaining  the  latter — in  imparting  a  senti- 
ment of  dignity  to  small  and  poor  men  through  the 
discharge  of  a  function  exalted  as  well  as  useful — 
in  calling  forth  the  patriotic  sympathies,  and  exer- 
cising the  mental  capacities  of  every  individual — 
all  these  effects  were  produced  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree by  the  dikasteries  at  Athens  ;  from  their  greater 
frequency,  numbers,  and  spontaneity  of  mental  ac- 
tion, without  any  professional  judge,  upon  whom 
they  could  throw  the  responsibiUty  of  deciding  for 
them  \ 

*  I  transcribe  from  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  United  States — Mr. 
LiTingstoD,  aathor  of  a  Penal  Code  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  (Preface, 
p.  12-16),  an  eloqueot  panegyric  on  Trial  by  Jury.  It  contains  little 
more  than  the  topics  commonly  insisted  on,  but  it  is  expressed  with 
peculiar  warmth,  and  with  the  greater  fulness,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  for  whom  the  author  was  writing,  had  no  familiarity  with 
the  institution  and  its  working.  The  reader  will  observe  that  almost 
everything  here  said  in  recommendation  of  the  jury  might  have  been 
urged  by  Periki^s  with  much  truer  and  wider  application,  in  eoforciog 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  imperfections  inherent  l^^^^' 
in  jury-trial  were  likewise  disclosed  in  an  exagge-  jury-tnai 

— exagge- 
his  transfer  of  judicial  power  from  individaal  magistrates  to  the  dikas-   '^      i!|!if^ 

teries.  of  the 

"  By  our  constitution  (t.  e.  in  Louisiana),  the  right  of  a  trial  hy  jury  dikssteries. 
is  secured  to  the  accused,  but  it  is  not  exclusively  established.  This 
however  may  be  done  by  law,  and  there  are  so  many  strong  reasons 
in  its  favour,  that  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  insert  in  the  code  a  pre- 
cise  declaration  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  trial  by  jury  is  a 
privilege  which  cannot  be  renounced.  Were  it  left  entirely  at  the 
option  of  the  accused,  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  judge,  igno- 
rance of  his  interest,  or  the  confusion  incident  to  his  situation,  might 
induce  him  to  waive  the  advantage  of  a  trial  by  his  country,  and  thus 
by  degrees  accustom  the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  they  ought  never 
to  behold — a  single  man  determining  the  fact,  applying  the  law,  and 

disposing  at  his  will  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  reputation  of  a  citizen 

Those  who  advocate  the  present  disposition  of  our  law  say — admitting 
the  trial  by  jury  to  be  an  advantage,  the  law  does  enough  when  it  gives 
the  accused  the  option  to  avail  himself  of  its  benefits  :  he  is  the  best 
judge  whether  it  will  be  useful  to  him :  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  di- 
rect him  in  so  important  a  choice.  This  argument  is  specious,  but  not 
solid.  There  are  reasons,  and  some  have  already  been  stated,  to  show 
that  this  choice  cannot  be  freely  exercised.  There  is  moreover  another 
interest,  besides  that  of  the  culprit,  to  be  considered.  If  he  be  guilty, 
the  state  has  an  interest  in  hb  conviction :  and  whether  guilty  or  inno- 
cent, it  has  a  higher  interest, — that  the  fact  should  be  fairly  canvassed 
before  judges  inaccessible  to  influence,  and  unbiassed  by  any  false 
views  of  official  duty.  It  has  an  interest  in  the  character  of  its  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  a  paramount  duty  to  perform  in  rendering  it 
free  from  suspicion.  It  is  not  true  therefore  to  say,  that  the  laws  do 
enough  when  they  give  the  choice  between  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  and 
one  that  is  liable  to  the  greatest  objections.  They  must  do  more — ^they 
must  restrict  that  choice,  so  as  not  to  suffer  an  ill-advised  individual  to 
degrade  them  into  instruments  of  ruin,  though  it  should  be  voluntarily 
inflicted  ;  or  of  death,  though  that  death  should  be  suicide." 

"  Another  advantage  of  rendering  this  mode  of  trial  obligatory,  is, 
that  it  diffuses  the  most  valuable  information  among  every  rank  of  citi- 
zens :  it  is  a  school,  of  which  every  jury  that  is  impanelled  is  a  sepa- 
rate class,  where  the  dictates  of  the  laws  and  the  consequences  of  dis- 
obedience to  them,  are  practically  taught.  The  frequent  exercise  of 
these  important  functions  moreover  gives  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self 
respect,  not  only  becoming  to  the  character  of  a  free  citizen,  but  which 
adds  to  his  private  happiness.  Neither  party-spirit,  nor  intrigue,  nor 
power,  can  deprive  him  of  this  share  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
though  they  can  humble  the  pride  of  every  other  office  and  vacate  every 
other  place.     Every  time  he  is  called  on  to  act  in  this  capacity,  he 
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rated  form  under  the  Athenian  system.     Both  ju- 
ror and  dikast  represent  the  average  man  of  the 

must  feel  that  though  placed  in  perhaps  the  humblest  station,  he  is  yei 
the  guardian  of  the  Hfr,  the  liberty,  and  the  reputation  of  his  fellow* 
citizens  against  injustice  and  oppression ;  and  that  while  his  plain  mmder^ 
standing  has  been  found  the  best  r^uge  for  innocence,  his  incorruptible 
inftgrity  is  pronounced  a  sure  pledge  that  guilt  will  not  escape,     A  state 
whose  most  obscure  citizens  are  thus  individually  elevated  to  perform 
these  august  functions  ;  who  are  alternately,  the  defenders  of  the  in- 
jured, the  dread  of  the  guilty,  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  constitution ; 
without  whose  consent  no  punishment  can  he  inflicted,  no  disgrace 
incurred ;  who  can  hy  their  voice  arrest  the  blow  of  oppression,  and 
direct  the  hand  of  justice  where  to  strike — such  a  state  can  never  sink 
into  slavery,  or  easily  submit  to  oppression.     Corrupt  rulers  may  per- 
vert the  constitution  :  ambitious  demagogues  may  violate  its  precepts  : 
foreign  influence  may  control  its  operations :  but  while   the  people 
enjoy  the  trial  by  jury,  taken  by  lot  from  among  themselves,  they  can- 
not cease  to  be  free.     The  information  it  spreads,  the  sense  of  dignity 
and  independence  it  inspires,  the  courage  it  creates — will  always  give 
them  an  energy  of  resistance  that  can  grapple  with  encroachments, 
and  a  renovating  spirit  that  will  make  arbitrary  power  despair.    The 
enemies  of  freedom  know  this  :  they  know  how  admirable  a  vehicle  it 
is,  to  convey  the  contagion  of  those  liberal  principles  which  attack  the 
vitals  of  their  power,  and  they  therefore  guard  against  its  introduc- 
tion with  more  care  than  they  would  take  to  avoid  pestilential  disease. 
In  countries  where  it  already  exists,  they  insidiously  endeavour  to  inno- 
vate, because  they  dare  not  openly  destroy  :  changes  ioconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  institution  are  introduced,  under  the  plausible  pretext 
of  improvement :  the  common  class  of  citizens  are  too  ilUit^ormed  to 
perform  the  functions  of  jurors — a  selection  is  necessary.     This  choice 
must  be  confided  to  an  agent  of  executive  power,  and  must  be  made 
among  the  most  eminent  for  education,  wealth,  and  respectability :  so 
that  after  several  successive  operations  of  political  chemistry,  a  shining 
result  may  be  obtained,  freed  indeed  from  all  republican  dross,  but 
without  any  of  the  intrinsic  value  that  is  found  in  the  rugged,  but  in- 
flexible integrity,  and  incorruptible  worth,  of  the  original  composition. 
Men  impanelled  by  this  process  bear  no  resemblance  but  in   name  to 
the  sturdy,  honest,  unlettered  jurors  who  derive  no  dignity  but  from  the 
performance  of  their  duties ;  and  the  momentary  exercise  of  whose  fune* 
Hons  gives  no  time  for  the  work  of  corruption  or  the  influence  of  fear. 
By  innovations  such  as  these  the  institution  is  so  changed  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  attach  the  affections  or  awaken  the  interest  of  the  people^ 
and  it  is  neglected  as  an  useless,  or  abandoned  as  a  mischievous,  con- 
trivance." 

Consistently  with  this  earnest  admiration  of  jury-trial,  Mr.  Living- 
ston,  by  the  provisions  of  his  code,  limits  very  materially  the  inter* 
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time  and  of  the  neighbourhood,  exempt  indeed  from 
pecuniary  corruption  or  personal  fear, — deciding  ac- 
cording to  what  he  thinks  justice  or  to  some  genu- 
ine feeling  of  equity,  mercy,  religion,  or  patriotism, 
which  in  reference  to  the  case  before  him  he  thinks 
as  good  as  justice — but  not  exempt  from  sympa- 
thies, antipathies,  and  prejudices,  all  of  which  act 
the  more  powerfully  because  there  is  often  no  con- 
sciousness of  their  presence,  and  because  they  even 
appear  essential  to  his  idea  of  plain  and  straight- 
forward good  sense.  According  as  a  jury  are  com- 
posed of  Catholics  or  Protestants,  Irishmen  or  En- 
glishmen, tradesmen,  farmers,  or  inhabitants  of  a 

ference  of  the  presiding  judge,  thus  bringing  back  the  jurors  more 
nearly  to  a  similarity  with  the  Athenian  dikasts  (p.  85) :  "  I  restrict 
the  charge  of  the  judge  to  an  opinion  of  the  law  and  to  the  repetition 
of  the  evidence,  only  when  required  hy  any  one  of  the  jury.  The  practice 
of  repeating  all  the  testimony  from  notes, — always  (from  the  nature  of 
things)  imperfectly,  not  seldom  inaccurately,  and  sometimes  carelessly 
taken, — has  a  double  disadvantage :  it  makes  the  jurors,  who  rely  more 
on  the  judge's  notes  than  on  their  own  memory,  inattentive  to  the  evi- 
dence :  and  it  gives  them  an  imperfect  copy  of  that  which  the  nature 
of  the  trial  by  jury  requires  that  they  should  record  in  their  own  minds. 
Forced  to  rely  upon  themselves,  the  necessity  will  quicken  their  atten- 
tion, and  it  will  be  only  when  they  disagree  in  their  recollection  that 
recourse  will  be  had  to  the  notes  of  the  judge/'  Mr.  Livingston  goes 
on  to  add,  that  the  judges,  from  their  old  habits  acquired  as  practising 
advocates,  are  scarcely  ever  neutral— almost  always  take  a  side — and 
generally  against  the  prisoners  on  trial. 

The  same  considerations  as  those  which  Mr.  Livingston  here  sets 
forth  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  jury-trial,  are  also  insisted  upon  by 
M.  Charles  Comte,  in  his  translation  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips's  Treatise 
on  Juries,  enlarged  with  many  valuable  reflections  on  the  different 
shape  which  the  jury-system  has  assumed  in  England  and  France  (Des 
Pouvoirs  et  des  Obligations  des  Jury,  traduit  de  I'Anglois,  par  Charles 
Comte,  2d  ed.  Paris,  1828,  with  preliminary  Considerations  sur  le 
Pouvoir  Judiciaire,  pp.  100  seqq.). 

The  length  of  this  note  forbids  my  citing  anything  farther  either  from 
the  eulogistic  observations  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  or  from  those  of  M. 
Comte :  but  they  would  be  found  (like  those  of  Mr.  Livingston)  even 
more  applicable  to  the  dikasteriea  of  Athens  than  to  the  juries  of  En- 
gland and  America. 
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frontier  on  which  smuggling  prevails, — there  is  apt 
to  prevail  among  them  a  corresponding  bias :  at 
the  time  of  any  great  national  delusion,  such  as 
the  Popish  Plot — or  of  any  powerful  local  excite- 
ment, such  as  that  of  the  Church  and  King  mobs 
at  Birmingham  in  1791  against  Dr.  Priestley  and 
the  Dissenters — juries  are  found  to  perpetrate  what 
a  calmer  age  recognises  to  have  been  gross  injus- 
tice. A  jury  who  disapprove  of  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment  for  a  particular  crime  will  ac- 
quit prisoners  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  of 
guilt.  It  is  probable  that  a  delinquent,  indicted 
for  any  state  offence  before  the  dikastery  at  Athens, 
— having  only  a  private  accuser  to  contend  against, 
with  equal  power  of  speaking  in  his  own  defence,  of 
summoning  witnesses  and  of  procuring  friends  to 
speak  for  him — would  have  better  chance  of  a  fair 
trial  than  he  would  now  have  anywhere  except  in 
England  and  the  United  States  of  America ;  and 
better  than  he  would  have  had  in  England  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century*.     Juries  bring  the  com- 

'  Mr.  Jardine  (Criminal  Trials^  lotroduct.  p.  8)  observes,  that  the 
"  proceediDgs  against  persons  accused  of  state  offences  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  history,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  trials  :  they  were  a 
mere  mockery  of  justice/'  &c. 

Respecting  what  English  juries  have  been,  it  is  curious  to  peruse  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  Observations  on  the 
Statutes,  p.  409.  In  remarking  on  a  statute  of  Henry  VII.  a.d.  1494, 
he  says — 

"The  2lBt  chapter  recites — 'That  perjury  is  much  and  customarily 
used  within  the  city  of  London,  among  such  persons  as  passen  and 
been  impannelled  in  issue,  joined  between  party  and  party.' 

"  This  offence  hath  been  before  this  statute  complained  of  in  pre- 
ambles to  several  laws,  being  always  the  perjury  of  a  juror,  who  finds 
a  verdict  contrary  to  his  oath,  and  not  that  which  we  hear  too  much 
of  at  present,  in  the  witnesses  produced  at  a  trial. 

"  In  the  Dance  of  Death,  written  originally  in  French  by  MachareL 
and  translated  by  John  Lydgate  in  this  reign,  with  some  additions  to 
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mon  feeling  as  well  as  the  common  reason  of  the 
public — or  often  indeed  only  the  separate  feeling  of 
particular  fractions  of  the  public — to  dictate  the 
application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases  :  they  are 
a   protection  against  anything  worse  —  especially 

adapt  it  to  English  characters — a  juryman  is  mentioned,  who  had  oHen 
been  bribed  for  giving  a  false  verdict,  which  shews  the  offence  to  have 
been  very  common.  The  sheriff,  who  summoned  the  jury,  was  likewise 
greatly  accessory  to  this  crime,  by  summoning  those  who  were  most 
partial  and  prejudiced.  Carew,  in  his  account  of  Cornwall,  informs 
us  that  it  was  a  common  article  in  an  attorney's  bill,  to  charge  pro 
amicitid  vicecomitia, 

"  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  partiality  and  perjury  in  jurors  of 
the  city  of  London  is  more  particularly  complained  of  than  in  other 
parts  of  England,  by  the  preamble  of  this  and  other  statutes.  Stow 
informs  us  that  in  1468,  many  jurors  of  this  city  were  punished  by 
having  papers  fixed  on  their  heads,  stating  their  offence  of  having  been 
tampered  with  by  the  parties  to  the  suit.  He  likewise  complains  that 
this  crying  offence  continued  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  he 
wrote  his  account  of  London :  and  Fuller,  in  his  English  Worthies, 
mentions  it  as  a  proverbial  saying,  that  London  juries  hang  half  and 
save  half.  Grafton  also,  in  his  Chronicle,  informs  us  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  of  London  was  indicted  for  a  murder,  and  that  the 
bishop  wrote  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  behalf  of  his  officer,  to 
stop  the  prosecution,  '  because  London  juries  were  so  prejudiced,  that 
they  would  find  Abel  guilty  for  the  murder  of  Cain.' 

"  The  punishment  for  a  false  verdict  by  the  petty  jury  is  by  writ  of 
attaint :  and  the  statute  directs,  that  half  of  the  grand  jury,  when  the 
trial  is  per  medietatem  linguts,  shall  be  strangers,  not  Londoners. 

"  And  there  's  no  London  jury,  but  are  led 
In  evidence  as  far  by  common  fame. 
As  they  are  by  present  deposition." 

(Ben  Jonson's  Magnetic  Lady,  Act.  III.  Sc.  3.) 

"  It  appears  by  15  Henry  VI.  c.  5  (which  likewise  recites  the  great 
increase  of  perjury  in  jurors  and  in  the  strongest  terms),  that  in  every 
attaint  there  were  thirteen  defendants — the  twelve  jurors  who  gave  the 
verdict  and  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  who  had  obtained  it,  who  there- 
fore was  supposed  to  have  used  corrupt  means  to  procure  it.  For  this 
reason,  if  the  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  the  crown,  no  attaint  could 
be  brought,  because  the  king  could  not  be  joined  aa  a  defendant  with 
the  jury  who  were  prosecuted." 

Compare  also  the  same  work,  p.  394-457>  and  Mr.  Amos's  Notee 
on  Fortescue  de  Laudib.  Leg.  Anglie,  c.  27' 
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against  such  corruption  or  servility  as  are  liable  to 
taint  permanent  official  persons — but  they  cannot 
possibly  reach  anything  better.  Now  the  dikast  trial 
at  Athens  effected  the  same  object,  and  had  in  it  only 
the  same  ingredients  of  error  and  misdecision,  as 
the  English  jury  :  but  it  had  them  in  stronger  dose^ 

'  In  France,  juiy>trial  was  only  introdaced  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1790 ;  and  then  only  for  criminal  procedure : 
I  transcribe  the  following  remarks  on  the  working  of  it  from  the  in- 
structive article  in  Merlin's  '  Repertoire  de  Jarispmdence/  article  Jure. 
Thoagh  written  in  a  spirit  very  favourable  to  the  jury,  it  proclaims  the 
reflections  of  an  observing  lawyer  on  the  temper  and  competence  of  the 
jurymen  whom  he  had  seen  in  action,  and  on  their  disposition  to  pro- 
nounce the  verdict  according  to  the  feeling  which  the  case  before  them 
inspired. 

"  Pourquoi  faut  il  qu'une  institution  qui  rassure  les  citoyens  contre 
Tendurcissement  et  la  prevention  si  funeste  k  Tinnocence,  que  peut  pro- 
duire  I'habitude  de  juger  les  crimes  ....  qu'une  institution  qui  donne 
pour  juges  k  un  accuse,  des  citoyens  ind^pendans  de  toute  esp^ce  d'in- 
fluence,  ses  pairs,  ses  ^gaux  ....  pourquoi  faut  il  que  cette  institution, 
dont  les  formes  sont  simples,  touchantes,  patriarchales,  dont  la  th^rie 
flatte  et  entraine  I'esprit  par  une  seduction  irr^istible,  ait  6t6  si  sou- 
vent  m^connue,  tromp^e  par  Tigoorance  et  la  pusillanimity,  prostitute 
peut-6tre  par  une  vile  et  coupable  corruption  ? 

"  Rendons  pourtant  justice  aux  erreurs,  mSme  k  la  prevarication,  des 
jur^s  :  ils  ont  trop  de  fois  acquitt^  les  coupables,  mais  il  n*a  pas  encore 
M  prouv^  qu'ils  eussent  jamais  fait  couler  une  goutte  de  sang  inno- 
cent :  et  si  Ton  pouvoit  supposer  qu*ils  eussent  vu  quelquefois  le  crime 
]k  oiX  il  n'y  en  avoit  qu'une  apparence  trompeuse  et  fausse,  ce  ne  seroit 
pas  leur  conscience  qu'il  faudroit  accuser :  ce  seroit  la  fatality  malheur- 
euse  des  circonstances  qui  auroient  accompagn^  Taccusation,  et  qui 
auroit  tromp6  de  mdme  les  juges  les  plus  penetrans  et  les  plus  exerc^ 
k  rechercher  la  v^rit^  et  k  la  d^mdler  du  mensonge. 

"  Mais  les  reproches  qu'ont  souvent  m^rit^s  les  jur^,  c'est  d'avoir 
c^d6  k  une  fau$»e  commuSration,  oil  k  i'int^rdt  qu'^toient  parvenus  k 
leur  inspirer  les  families  d'accus^  qui  avaient  un  rang  dans  la  soci^t^  ; 
c'est  souvent  d'etre  sortis  de  leurs  attributions,  qui  se  bornent  k  appr^ 
cier  les  faits,  et  les  juger  d'une  mani^re  diOf^rente  de  la  loi.  J'tti  vu 
cent  exempleB  de  ee»  usurpations  depouvoir  et  dece  despotisme  desjurh. 
Trop  souvent  ils  ont  voulu  voir  une  action  innocente,  \k  oil  la  loi  avoit 
dit  qu'il  y  avait  un  crime,  et  alors  ils  n'ont  pas  craint  de  se  juuer  de  la 

v^rit^  pour  tromper  et  binder  la  loi." 

"  Serat-il  possible  d'aroeliorer  I'institution  des  jur^,  et  d'en  pr^venir 
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without  the  counteracting  authority  of  a  judge,  and 
without  the  benefit  of  a  procedure  such  as  has  now 

les  hearts  souvent  trop  scandaleux  ?  Gardons  nous  d'en  douter.  Que 
I'oD  commence  par  composer  le  jury  de  propri^taires  int^ress^s  k  punir 
le  crime  pour  le  reodre  plus  rare  :  que  surtout  on  en  Soigne  lea  arti- 
sans, les  petits  cultivateurs,  hommes  chez  qui  sans  doute  la  probitd  est 
heureusement  fort  commune,  roais  dont  Tesprit  est  peu  exerc^,  et  qui, 
accoutum^s  aux  deferences,  aux  ^gards,  cedent  toujours  a  Topinion  de 
ceux  de  leurs  coUegues  dont  le  rang  est  plus  distingu^ :  ou  qui,  fami- 
liarises seulement  avec  les  idecs  relatives  k  leur  profession,  n'ont  jamais 
eu,  dans  tout  le  reste,  que  des  idees  d'emprunt  ou  d'inspiration.  On 
sait  qu'aujourdhui  ce  sont  ces  bomroes  qui  dans  presque  toute  la  France 
forment  toujours  la  majorite  des  jur^s :  mettez  au  milieu  d'eux  un 
homme  d  un  ^tat  plus  i\e\6,  d'un  esprit  d^li^,  d'une  Elocution  facile,  il 
entrainera  ses  coUegues,  il  d^cidera  la  deliberation  :  et  si  cet  homme  a 
le  jugement  faux  ou  le  ceeur  corrompu,  cette  deliberation  sera  neces- 
sairement  mauvaise. 

"  Mais  pourra-t  on  parvenir  k  vaincre  I'insouciance  des  proprietaires 
riches  et  edaires,  k  leur  faire  abandonner  leurs  affaires,  leurs  families, 
leurs  habitudes,  pour  les  entrainer  dans  les  villes,  et  leur  y  faire  rem- 
plir  des  fonctions  qui  tourmentent  quelquefois  la  probite,  et  donnent 
des  inquietudes  d'autant  plus  vives  que  la  conscience  est  plus  delicate  ? 
Pourquoi  non  ?  Pourquoi  les  mdmes  classes  de  citoyens  qui  dans  les 
huit  ou  dix  premiers  mois  de  1792,  se  portaient  avec  tant  de  z^le  k 
I'exercice  de  ces  fonctions,  les  fuiroient  elles  aujourdhui?  surtout  si, 
pour  les  y  rappeler,  la  loi  fait  mouvoir  les  deux  grands  ressorts  qui  sont 
dans  sa  main,  si  elle  s'engage  k  recompenser  Texactitude,  et  k  punir  la 
negligence  V*    (Merlin,  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence,  art.  Jures,  p.  97.) 

In  these  passages,  it  deserves  notice,  that  what  is  particularly  re- 
marked about  juries,  both  English  and  French,  is,  their  reluctance  to 
convict  accused  persons  brought  before  them.  Now  the  character  of 
the  Athenian  dikasts,  as  described  by  Mr.  Mitford  and  by  many  other 
authors,  is  the  precise  reverse  of  this  :  an  extreme  severity  and  cruelty, 
and  a  disposition  to  convict  all  accused  persons  brought  before  them, 
upon  little  or  no  evidence — especially  rich  accused  persons.  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  to  ascribe  to  them  such  a  temper  generally,  is  not  less 
improbable  in  itself,  than  unsupported  by  any  good  evidence.  In  the 
speeches  remaining  to  us  from  defendants,  we  do  indeed  find  complaints 
made  of  the  severity  of  the  dikasteries :  but  in  those  speeches  which 
come  from  accusers,  there  are  abundance  of  complaints  to  the  contrary 
— of  over-indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  dikasteries,  and  consequent  im- 
punity of  criminals.  Nor  does  Aristophanes — by  whom  most  modern 
authors  are  guided  even  when  they  do  not  quote  him — when  fairly  stu- 
died, bear  out  the  temper  ascribed  by  Mr.  Mitford  to  the  dikasts  ;  even 
if  we  admitted  Aristophanes  to  be  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  witness* 

VOL.  V.  2  M 
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been  obtained  in  England.  The  feelings  of  the  di- 
kasts  counted  for  more,  and  their  reason  for  less : 
not  merely  because  of  their  greater  numbers,  which 
naturally  heightened  the  pitch  of  feeling  in  each 
individual — but  also  because  the  addresses  of  ora- 
tors or  parties  formed  the  prominent  part  of  the 
procedure,  and  the  depositions  of  witnesses  only  a 
very  subordinate  part:  the  dikast^  therefore  heard 

which  DO  man  who  knows  his  picture  of  Sokrat^  will  be  disposed  to 
do.  Aristophanes  takes  hold  of  every  quality  which  will  raise  a  laugh 
against  the  dikasts,  and  his  portrait  of  them  as  Wasps  was  well-calcu- 
lated for  this  purpose — to  describe  them  as  boiling  over  with  acrimoDy, 
irritation,  impatience  to  find  some  one  whom  they  could  convict  and 
punish.  But  even  he,  when  he  comes  to  describe  these  dikasts  in  ac- 
tion, represents  them  as  obeying  the  appeals  to  their  pity,  as  well  as 
those  to  their  anger— as  being  yielding  and  impressionable  when  their 
feelings  are  approached  on  either  side,  and  unable,  when  they  hear  the 
exculpatory  appeal  of  the  accused,  to  maintain  the  anger  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  speech  of  the  accuser.  (See  Aristophan.  Vesp.  574, 
713,  727,  974.)  Moreover,  if  from  the  Vespae  we  turn  to  the  Nubcs, 
where  the  poet  attacks  the  sophists  and  not  the  dikasts,  we  are  there 
told  that  the  sophists  could  arm  any  roan  with  fallacies  and  subterfuges 
which  would  enable  him  to  procure  acquittal  from  the  dikasts,  whatever 
might  be  the  crime  committed. 

I  believe  that  this  open-mindedness,  and  impressibility  of  the  feelmgs 
on  all  sides,  by  art,  eloquence,  prayers,  tears,  invectives,  &c.,  is  the 
true  character  of  the  Athenian  dikasts.  And  I  also  believe  that  they 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  more  open  to  commiseration  than  to  any  other 
feeling — like  what  is  above  said  respecting  the  French  jurymen  :  cvm- 
vrjros  IT  phi  opy^v  (6  *A$Tjvamv  dfjfios),  €VfKTaBfTos  irp6s  fktoy — this  ex- 
pression of  Plutarch  about  the  Athenian  demos  is  no  less  true  about 
the  dikasts  :  compare  also  the  description  given  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv. 
10)  of  the  memorable  picture  of  the  Athenian  Demos  by  the  painter 
Parrhasius. 

*  That  the  difference  between  the  dikast  and  the  juryman,  in  this 
respect,  is  only  one  of  degree,  I  need  hardly  remark.  M.  Merlin  ob- 
serves, "  Je  ne  pense  pas,  comme  bien  des  gens,  que  pour  £tre  propre 
aux  fonctions  de  jur^,  il  suffise  d'avoir  une  intelligence  ordinaire  et  de 
la  probitS.  Si  Taccus^  paroissoit  seul  aux  d^bats  avec  les  t^moins,  il 
ne  faudroit  sans  doute  que  du  bon  sens  pour  reconnoitre  la  v^rite  dans 
des  declarations  faites  avec  simplicity  et  d^gag^s  de  tout  raisonnement : 
mais  il  y  paroit  assist^  presque  toujours  d'un  ou  de  plusieurs  d^fenseors 
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little  of  the  naked  facts,  the  appropriate  subjects 
for  his  reason — but  he  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  plausible  falsehoods,  calumnies,  irrelevant 
statements  and  suggestions,  &c.  of  the  parties,  and 
that  too  in  a  manner  skilfully  adapted  to  his  tem- 
per. To  keep  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  jury, 
apart  from  the  falsehood  and  colouring  of  parties,  is 
the  most  useful  function  of  the  modern  judge,  whose 
influence  is  also  considerable  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
pleader.    The  helps  to  the  reason  of  the  dikast  were 

qui  par  des  interpellations  captieuses,  cmbarrassent  ou  ^garent  les  t^- 
moios ;  et  par  une  discussion  subtile,  aouvent  sophistique,  quelquefois 
^loquente,  enveloppent  la  v^rit^  des  nuages,  et  rendent  T^vidence  m^me 
problematiquc.  Certes,  il  faut  plus  que  de  bonnes  intentions,  il  faut 
plus  que  du  bon  sens,  pour  ne  pas  se  laisser  entrainer  k  ces  fausses 
lueurs,  pour  se  garantirdes  ecarts  de  la  sensibility,  et  pour  se  maintenir 
immuablement  dans  la  ligne  du  vrai,  au  milieu  de  ces  impulsions  don- 
n^es  en  m6me  temps  h  Tesprit  et  au  coeur  "  (Merlin,  Repertoire  de  Ju- 
risprudence, art.  Jur^s,  p.  98). 

At  Athens,  there  were  no  professional  advocates  :  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  (or  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  if  the  cause  was  civil),  each 
appeared  in  person  with  their  witnesses,  or  sometimes  with  depositions 
which  the  witnesses  had  sworn  to  before  the  Archon  :  each  might  come 
with  a  speech  prepared  by  Antipho  (Thucyd.  viii.  68)  or  some  other 
rhetor :  each  might  have  one  or  more  ^vinjyopovs  to  speak  on  his  behalf 
after  himself,  but  seemingly  only  out  of  the  space  of  time  allotted  to  him 
by  the  clepsydra.  In  civil  causes,  the  defendant  must  have  been  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  plaintiff's  case,  since  besides  the  Anakrisis  or 
preliminary  examination  before  the  archon,  the  cause  had  been  for  the 
most  part  already  before  an  arbitrator.  In  a  criminal  case  the  accused 
party  had  only  Uie  Anakrisis  to  guide  him,  as  to  the  matter  of  which 
he  was  to  be  accused  :  but  it  appears  from  the  prepared  speeches  of  ac- 
cused parties  which  we  now  possess,  that  this  Anakrisis  must  have  been 
sufficiently  copious  to  give  him  a  good  idea  of  that  which  he  had  to  re- 
but. The  accuser  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  1000  drachms,  if  he  did 
not  obtain  on  the  verdict  one-fidh  of  the  votes  of  the  dikasts  engaged. 

Antipho  not  only  composed  speeches  for  pleaders  before  the  dikastery, 
but  also  gave  them  valuable  advice  generally  as  to  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting their  case,  &c.,  though  he  did  not  himself  speak  before  the 
dikasts :  so  also  Ktesikl^s  the  Xoy6ypa<l>os  (DemosthenSs  cont.  Theo- 
krin.  c.  5)  acted  as  general  adviser  or  attorney. 

2  M  2 
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thus  materially  diminished,  while  the  action  upon 
his  feelings,  of  anger  as  well  as  of  compassion,  was 
sharpened,  as  compared  with  the  modern  juror*. 
We  see  in  the  remaining  productions  of  the  Attic 
orators  how  much  there  is  of  plausible  deception, 
departure  from  the  true  issue,  and  appeals  to  sym- 
pathies, antipathies,  and  prejudices  of  every  kind, 
addressed  to  the  dikasteries*.    Of  course  such  arti- 

'  Aristotle  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  his  Treatise  de  Rheto- 
rick,  complains  that  the  teachers  and  writers  on  rhetoric  who  preceded 
him,  treated  almost  entirely  of  the  different  means  of  working  on  the 
feelings  of  the  dikasts,  and  of  matters  "  extraneous  to  the  real  question 
which  the  dikasts  ought  to  try  "  (Trcpl  twv  cfo)  rov  irpayftaros  ra  trXc I- 
OTO  npayfiarevovTai'  dia^oXri  yap  koX  Tktos  Koi  opyrj,  ov  irfpl  rov  irpay- 
fjMTos  i<mv,  aKKa  irpbs  t6v  Bucaar^v,  &c.,  i.  1,  1 :  compare,  i.  2,  3  and 
iii.  1,  2). 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  how  prominent  such  appeals  to  the  feelings 
of  the  dikasts  were,  in  actual  fact  and  practice,  even  if  we  did  not  know 
it  from  the  perusal  of  the  orations  themselves. 

Respecting  the  habit  of  accused  persons  to  bring  their  wives  and 
children  before  the  dikasts  as  suppliants  for  them  to  obtain  mercy  or  ac- 
quittal, see  Aristophan.  Vesp.  567-976 ;  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis  (ad 
finem),  and  Lysias,  Orat.  iv.  de  Vulnere  (ad  finem). 

'  To  a  person  accustomed  to  the  judicature  of  modern  Europe,  con- 
ducted throughout  all  its  stages  by  the  instrumentality  of  professional 
men  (judges,  advocates,  attorneys,  &c.),  and  viewed  by  the  general  pub- 
lic as  a  matter  in  which  no  private  citizen  either  could  act  or  ought  to 
act  for  himself — nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  reading  the  Attic  judi- 
cial orations  (to  a  certain  extent  also  the  Roman)  than  the  entire  absence 
of  this  professional  feeling,  and  the  exhibition  of  justice  both  invoked 
and  administered  by  private  citizens  exclusively.  The  nearest  analogy 
to  this,  which  modem  justice  presents,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Courts  of 
Requests  and  other  courts  for  trying  causes  limited  to  small  sums  of 
property — too  small  to  be  worth  the  notice  of  judges  and  lawyers. 

These  Courts,  in  spite  of  their  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  poorer  classes,  have  received  little  elucidation. 
The  History  of  the  Birmingham  Court  of  Requests,  by  Mr.  William 
Button  G<Ltely  republished  by  Messrs.  Chambers),  forms  an  exception 
to  this  remark,  and  is  full  of  instruction  in  respect  to  the  habits,  the 
conduct,  and  the  suffienngs  of  poor  persons.  It  furnishes,  besides,  the 
closest  approach  that  I  know  to  the  feelings  of  Athenian  dikasts  and 
pleaders,  though  of  course  with  many  important  differences.    Mr.  Hut- 
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fices  were  resorted  to  by  opposite  speakers  in  each 
particular  trial,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing 
to  what  extent  they  actually  perverted  the  judge- 
ment of  the  hearers  ^  Probably  the  frequent  habit 
of  sitting  in  dikastery  gave  them  a  penetration  in 
detecting  sophistry  not  often  possessed  by  non-pro- 
fessional citizens  :  nevertheless  it  cannot  be  doubted 

ton  was  for  many  years  unremitting  in  his  attendance  as  a  Commis- 
sioner, and  took  warm  interest  in  the  honourable  working  of  the  Court. 
His  remarks  upon  the  position,  the  duties,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
Commissioners,  illustrated  by  numerous  cases  given  in  detail,  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  represent  thoughts  which  must  have  often  sug- 
gested themselves  to  intelligent  dikasts  at  Athens. 

"  Law  and  equity  (he  says,  p.  34)  often  vary.  If  the  Commissioners 
cannot  decide  against  law,  they  can  decide  without  it.  Their  oath  binds 
them  to  proceed  according  to  good  conscience  (ircpl  Arov  oCk  rto-t  v6fioi, 
yvi>ixji  T§  diKcuoTdTjf — was  the  oath  of  the  Athenian  dikast).  A  man 
only  needs  information  to  be  able  to  decide." 

A  few  words  from  p.  36,  about  the  sources  of  misjudgement.  "  Mis- 
information is  another  source  of  evil :  both  parties  equally  treat  the 
Commissioners  with  deceit.  The  only  people  who  can  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  will  not. 

"  It  is  difficult  not  to  be  won  by  the  first  speaker,  if  he  carries  the 
air  of  mildness  and  is  master  of  his  tale  ;  or  not  to  be  biassed  in  favour 
of  infirmity  or  infancy.  Those  who  cannot  assist  themselves,  we  are 
much  iuclined  to  assist. 

"  Nothing  dissolves  like  tears.  Though  they  arise  from  weakness, 
they  are  powerful  advocates,  which  instantly  disarm,  particularly  those 
which  the  afflicted  wish  to  hide.  They  come  from  the  heart  and  will 
reach  it,  if  the  judge  has  a  heart  to  reach.  Distress  and  pity  are  inse- 
parable. 

•'  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  judge,  from  seventeen  to  seventy,  who 
could  look  with  indifference  upon  beauty  in  distress  ;  if  he  could,  he  was 
unfit  to  be  a  judge.  He  should  be  a  stranger  to  decision  who  is  a 
stranger  to  compassion.  All  these  matters  infiuence  the  man,  and 
warp  his  judgement." 

This  is  a  description,  given  by  a  perfectly  honest  and  unprofessional 
judge,  of  his  own  feelings  when  on  the  bench.  It  wiU  be  found  illus- 
trated by  frequent  passages  in  the  Attic  pleaders,  where  they  address 
themselves  to  the  feelings  here  described  in  the  bosom  of  the  dikasts. 

*  Demosthenes  (cont.  Phormio.  p.  913,  c.  2)  emphatically  remarks 
how  much  more  cautious  witnesses  were  of  giving  false  testimony  be- 
fore the  numerous  dikastery,  than  before  the  arbitrator. 
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that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  success 
depended  less  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  case, 
than  upon  apparent  airs  of  innocence  and  truth-tell- 
ing, dexterity  of  statement,  and  good  general  cha- 
racter, in  the  parties,  their  witnesses,  and  the  friends 
who  addressed  the  court  on  their  behalf.  The  ac- 
cusatory speeches  in  Attic  oratory,  wherein  punish- 
ment is  invoked  upon  an  alleged  delinquent,  are 
expressed  with  a  bitterness  which  is  now  banished 
from  English  criminal  judicature,  though  it  was 
common  in  the  state  trials  of  two  centuries  ago. 
Against  them  may  be  set  the  impassioned  and  em- 
phatic appeals  made  by  defendants  and  their  friends 
to  the  commiseration  of  the  dikasts ;  appeals  the 
more  often  successful,  because  they  came  last,  im- 
mediately before  decision  was  pronounced.  This  is 
true  of  Rome  as  well  as  of  Athens*. 
Powerful  As  au  Organ  for  judicial  purposes,  the  Athenian 

thedikaste-  dikastcrics  Were  thus  a  simple  and  plenary  mani- 
ciaingand  fcstatiou  of  jury-trial,  with  its  inherent  excellences 
thTinteii^t  ai^d  defects  both  brought  out  in  exaggerated  relief : 
of  hf^vlr^  they  ensured  a  decision  at  once  uncorrupt,  public- 
dual  citi- 
zens. *  Asconius  gives  an  account  of  the  begging  off  and  supplication  to  the 

judices  at  Rome,  when  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced  upon 
Scaurus,  whom  Cicero  defended  (ad  Ciceron.  Orat.  pro  Scauro,  p.  28, 
ed.  Orelli)  :  "  Laudaverunt  Scaurum  consulares  novem — Horum  magna 
pars  per  tabellas  laudaverunt,  qui  aberant :  inter  qiios  Pompeius  quo- 
que.  Unus  praeterek  adolescens  laudavit,  frater  ejus,  Faustus  Cornelius, 
Sylls  filius.  Is  in  laudatione  multa  humiliter  et  cum  lacrimis  locutus 
non  minus  audientes  permovit,  quam  Scaurus  ipse  permoverat.  Ad 
genua  judicum,  cum  sentential  ferrentur,  bifariam  se  diviserunt  qui  pro 
eo  rogabant :  ab  uno  latere  Scaurus  ipse  et  M.  Glabrio,  sororis  filius,  et 
Paulus,  et  P.  Lentulus,  et  L.  ^milius  Buca,  et  C.  Memmius,  supplica- 
verunt :  ex  alter&  parte  Sylla  Faustus,  frater  Scauri,  et  T.  Annius  Milo, 
et  T.  Peducaeus,  ct  C.  Cato,  et  M.  Octavius  Laenas." 

Compare  also  Cicero,  Brutus,  c.  23,  about  the  defence  of  Sergiua 
Galba  ;  Quintilian,  I.  O.  ii.  15. 
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minded,  and  imposing — together  with  the  best 
security  which  the  case  admitted  against  illegal 
violences  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  great*.  Their 
extreme  publicity — as  well  as  their  simple  and 
oral  procedure,  divested  of  that  verbal  and  ceremo- 
nial technicality  which  marked  the  law  of  Rome 
even  at  its  outset,  was  no  small  benefit :  and  as 
the  verdicts  of  the  dikasts,  even  when  wrong,  de- 
pended upon  causes  of  misjudgement  common  to 
them  with  the  general  body  of  the  citizens,  so 
they  never  appeared  to  pronounce  unjustly,  nor 
lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  generally. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  their  defects  as  judi- 
cial instruments,  as  a  stimulus  both  to  thought 
and  speech,  their  efficacy  was  unparalleled,  in  the 
circumstances  of  Athenian  society.  Doubtless  they 
would  not  have  produced  the  same  effect  if  esta- 
blished at  Thebes  or  Argos :  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Athenian  mind,  as  well  as  the  previous  practice 
and  expansive  tendencies  of  democratical  citizen- 
ship, were  also  essential  conditions — and  that 
genuine  taste  for  sitting  in  judgement  and  hear- 
ing both  sides  fairly,  which,  however  Aristophanes 
may  caricature  and  deride  it,  was  alike  honour- 
able and  useful  to  the  people.  The  first  establish- 
ment of  the  dikasteries  is  nearly  coincident  with 
the  great  improvement  of  Attic  tragedy  in  pass- 
ing from  iEschylus  to  Sophokl^s.  The  same  deve- 
lopment  of  the   national  genius,    now   preparing 

^  Plato,  in  his  Treatise  de  Legibus  (vi.  p.  768)  adopts  all  the  distin- 
guishing principles  of  the  Athenian  dikasteries.  He  particularly  insists, 
that  the  citizen,  who  does  not  take  his  share  in  the  exercise  of  this 
function,  conceives  himself  to  have  no  concern  or  interest  in  the  com- 
monwealth— TO  vapdvau  rrji  iroXco);  ov  fitroxos  civai. 
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splendid  manifestations  both  in  tragic  and  comic 
poetry,  was  called  with  redoubled  force  into  the 
path  of  oratory,  by  the  new  judicial  system.     A 
certain  power  of  speech  now  became  necessary,  not 
merely  for  those  who  intended  to  take  a  prominent 
NeccMity     part  in  poUtics,  but  also  for  private  citizens  to  vin- 
t'^^  dicate  their  rights  or  repel  accusations,  in  a  court 
^rofwaionai  ^^j^sticc.  It  was  an  accomplishmeut  of  the  greatest 
teachers  of  practical  Utility,  even  apart  from  ambitious  pur- 
professionai  poscs ;  hardly  less  so  than  the  use  of  arms  or  the 
ofsjEcSw   practice    of  the    gymnasium.      Accordingly,   the 
foroihen.    ^gachcrs  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  the  com- 
posers of  written  speeches  to  be  delivered  by  others, 
now  began  to  multiply  and  to  acquire  an  unprece- 
dented importance — as  well  at  Athens  as  under  the 
contemporary  democracy  of  Syracuse',   in  which 
also  some  form  of  popular  judicature  was  establish- 
ed.    Style  and  speech  began  to  be  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  so  communicated:  not  always  happily, 
for  several  of  the  early  rhetors*  adopted  an  artifi- 
cial, ornate,  and  conceited  manner,  from    which 
Attic  good  taste  afterwards  liberated  itself — but  the 
very  character  of  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  as  an  art, — 
a  man  giving  precepts  and  putting  himself  forward 
in  show-lectures  as  a  model  for  others,  is  a  feature 
first  belonging  to  the  Periklean  age,  and  indicates 

^  Aristot.  ap.  Cicero.  Brut.  c.  12.  "  Itaque  cum  sublatis  in  Sicili& 
tyrannis  res  privata:  longo  intervallo  judiciis  repeterentur,  turn  primum 
quod  esset  acuta  ea  gens  et  controversa  natur&,  artcm  et  prsecepta  Si- 
culos  Coracem  et  Tisiam  conscripsissc/*  &c.  Compare  Diodor.  xi.  87  ; 
Pausan.  vi.  17»  8. 

'  Especially  Gorgias  :  see  Aristotel.  Rhetor,  iii.  1,  26  ;  Timapus,  Fr. ; 
Dionys.  Halicarn.  De  Lysi^  Judicium,  c.  3  :  also  Foss,  Dissertatio  de 
Gurgi^  Leontino,  p.  20  (Halle,  1828) ;  and  Westerraann,  Geschichte  dcr 
Bercdsamkcil  in  Griechcniand  und  Rom.,  sect.  30,  31. 
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a  new  demand  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens.     We 
begin  to  hear,  in  the  generation  now  growing  up, 
of  the  rhetor  and  the  sophist,  as  persons  of  influence  Rhetors 
and  celebrity.    These  two  names  denoted  persons  of  sophists, 
similar  moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  or  often 
indeed  the  same  person,  consideredin  different  points 
of  view  ^ ;  either  as  professing  to  improve  the  moral 
character — or  as  communicating  power  and  facility 
of  expression — or  as  suggesting  premises  for  per- 
suasion, illustrations  on  the  common-places  of  morals 
and  politics,  argumentative  abundance  on  matters  of 
ordinary  experience,  dialectical  subtlety  in  confuting 
an  opponent,  &c.*  Antipho  of  the  deme  Rhamnus  in 

'  Plato  (Gorgias,  c.  20-75  ;  Pythagoras,  c.  9)-  Lysias  is  sometimes 
designated  as  a  sophist  (Demosth.  cont.  Neser.  c.  7.  p.  1351 ;  Athens, 
xiii.  p.  592).  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  with  Taylor 
(Vit.  Lysiae,  p.  56,  ed.  Dobsoo)  that  there  were  two  persons  named 
Lysias,  and  that  the  person  here  named  is  a  different  man  from  the  au- 
thor of  the  speeches  which  remain  to  us :  see  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Faat. 
H.  p.  360,  Appendix,  c.  20. 

'  See  the  first  book  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  (alluded  to  in  a  former 
note)  for  his  remarks  on  the  technical  teachers  of  rhetoric  before  his 
time.  He  remarks  (and  Plato  had  remarked  before  him)  (i.  1  and  2)  that 
their  teaching  was  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  narrow  and  practical, 
bearing  exclusively  en  what  was  required  for  the  practice  of  the  dikaa- 
tery  (trept  tov  dcKd^co-^at  ndvT€s  irrc/>a>vrai  T€xy6Koy€iv) :  see  also  a  re- 
markable passage  in  his  Treatise  de  Sophisticis  Elenchis,  c.  32  ad  finem. 
And  though  he  himself  lays  down  a  far  more  profound  and  comprehen- 
sive theory  of  rhetoric  and  all  matters  appertaining  to  it  (in  a  treatise 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  power  of  philosophical  analysis),  yet 
when  he  is  recommending  his  speculations  to  notice,  he  appeals  to  the 
great  practical  value  of  rhetorical  teaching,  as  enabling  a  man  to  "  help 
himself"  and  fight  his  own  battles  in  case  of  need— ^AroTrov  €l  r^  o-«- 
fiari  fiiu  al(rxp6v  firi  bvvao'Bai  ^or^Btiv  /avr^,  X((y6>  dc  ovk  ala'xp6v{\,  1,  3  : 
compare  iii.  1,  2  ;  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  41-55  ;  Protagoras,  c.  9  ;  Phse- 
drus,  c.  43-50;  Euthydem.  c.  1-31  ;  and  Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  12, 
2,3). 

See  also  the  character  of  Proxenus  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  ii. 
6,  16;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  307;  Aristoph.  Nubes,  1108;  Xeno- 
phon, Memorab.  i.  2,  48  ;  Plato,  Alkibiadf^s,  i.  c.  31,  p.  119  ;  and  a 
striking  passage  in  Plutarch's  lifo  of  Catothe  elder,  c.  1. 
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Attica,  Thrasymachus  of  ChalkMon,  Tisias  of  Syra- 
cuse, Gorgias  of  Leontini,  Protagoras  of  Abd^ra,  Pro- 
dikus  ofKeds,  Theod6rus  of  Byzantium,  Hippiasof 
Elis,  Zeno  of  Elea,  were  among  the  first  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  these  departments  of  teach- 
ing. Antipho  was  the  author  of  the  earliest  com- 
posed speech  really  spoken  in  a  dikastery  and  pre- 
served down  to  the  later  critics  ^  These  men  were 
mostly  not  citizens  of  Athens,  though  many  of  them 
belonged  to  towns  comprehended  in  the  Athenian 
empire,  at  a  time  when  important  judicial  causes  be- 
longing to  these  towns  were  often  carried  up  to  be 
tried  at  Athens — while  all  of  them  looked  to  that  city 
as  a  central  point  of  action  and  distinction.  The  term 
Sophist,  which  Herodotus*  applies  with  sincere  re- 
spect to  men  of  distinguished  wisdom  such  as  Solon, 
Anacharsis,  Pythagoras,  &c.,  now  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  these  teachers  of  virtue,  rhetoric,  conver- 
sation, and  disputation;  many  of  whom  professed  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  circle  of  human  science, 
physical  as  well  as  moral  (then  narrow  enough),  so 
far  as  was  necessary  to  talk  about  any  portion  of  it 
plausibly  and  effectively,  and  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion which  might  be  proposed  to  them.  Though 
these  men  passed  from  one  Grecian  town  to  an- 
other, partly  in  the  capacity  of  envoys  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  partly  as  exhibiting  their  talents  to 
numerous  hearers,  with  much  renown  and  large 

^  Plutarch^  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  832 ;  Quintilian,  iii.  1,  10.  Compare 
Vao  Spaan  (or  Ruhnken),  Dissertatio  de  AntiphoDte  Oratore  Attico« 
pp.  8,  9,  prefixed  to  Dobson's  edition  of  Antipho  and  Andokid^.  An- 
tipho is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  historian  Thucydid^s.  The 
statement  of  Plutarch  that  the  father  of  Antipho  was  also  a  sophist,  can 
hardlv  be  true. 

*  Herodot.  i.  29 ;  iv.  95. 
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gaini, — they  appear  to  have  been  viewed  with  jea- 
lousy and  dislike  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public* : 
for  at  a  time  when  every  citizen  pleaded  his  own 
cause  before  the  dikastery,  they  imparted,  to  those 
who  were  rich  enough  to  purchase  it,  a  peculiar 
skill  in  the  common  weapons,  which  made  them 
seem  like  fencing-masters  or  professional  swords- 
men amidst  a  society  of  untrained  duellists^. 
Moreover  Sokratfis, — himself  a  product  of  the  same  Polemics 
age,  and  a  disputant  on  the  same  subjects, — and  himself  a 
bearing  the  same  name  of  a  Sophist^,  but  despising  ll^inst'the 

sophists 

•  Plato  (Hippias  Major,  c.  1,  2 ;  Menon,  p.  95 ;  and  Gorgias,  c.  1,   generally, 
with  Stallbaum's  note) ;  Diodor.  xii.  53 ;  Pausan.  vi.  17,  8. 

'  XcnophoD,  Memorab.  i.  2,  31.  To  teach  or  learn  the  art  of  speech 
was  the  common  reproach  made  by  the  vulgar  against  philosophers  and 
lettered  men — t6  koiv§  rois  <f}i\oa'6<f>ois  vttA  tS>v  iroXX^i^  tiriTifji^iM€vov 
(Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  31).  Compare  iEschinSs  cont.  Timar.  about 
Demosthenes,  c.  25,  27,  which  illustrates  the  curious  fragment  of 
SophoklSs,  865.  Ol  yhp  yvvavBpoi  Ka\  Xryccv  fja'KrjK6T€£, 

^  Such  is  probably  the  meaning  of  that  remarkable  passage  in  which 
ThucydidSs  describes  the  Athenian  rhetor  Antipho  (viii.  68) :  *ApTi<f>S>p, 
avTjp  *A$Tfvalfi>u  aptTrj  r€  ovdcv6£  v<rr€pos,  Ka\  Kpdrurros  €vOvfirj$^v€U  yfvd- 
fi€vos  Koi  S,  &v  yvoirj  (irrciV  koI  cV  fUv  Srjfiov  ov  napuDV  ovd*  cV  SKkov  dySpa 
iKovtrios  ovbiva,  aXX*  vTrdirro);  r^  frX^^ci  hia  d6(av  d€iv6rTfT0£ 
diaK€ifi€vos,  Tovs  fitvTOi  dyaivi(ofi€vovs  Koi  cV  diKacmjpitj^  Koi  iv  ^rifUjf, 
frXf  lOTa  €1:  dvrip,  oaris  (vfj^ov\€V(rcuT6  rt,  dvvdfX€vos  c^^cXcIv.  "  Inde 
ilia  circa  occultandam  eloquentiam  si iiiulatio/' observes  Quintilian,  Inst. 
Or.  iv.  1,  8. 

Compare  Plato  (Protagoras,  c.  8;  Phsedrus,  c.  86),  IsokratSs  cont. 
Sophistas,  Or.  xiii.  p.  295,  where  he  complains  of  the  teachers — oitiv€s 
vn€<TxovTO,  diKaCea-Oai  didao-icccv,  €Kk€(afj^voi  t6  dva-x€p€GTaTov  rmv 
ovo^Ttav,  6  Tciv  <f>BovovvTa>v  tpyov  ttrj  Xcyciv,  dXX*  ov  rSv  irpO€aTci»T<op 
rrjs  ToiavTTis  tratScvrcajf,  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  70,  7 J,  p.  417- 
420;  and  ifischin.  cont.  Ktesiphon.  c.  9,  p.  371 — KOKoifpyov  <ro(f>iarTiP, 
oiofKvov  prjp.a<ri  tovs  v6fjiovs  dvaipria'€tp, 

*  xEschlo^s  cont.  Timarch.  c.  34,  p.  74.  'Yfi€ir  fiiv,  2>  'A^i/aToc,  So- 
Kpdrrju  flip  t6p  tTO<f>ia'T^p  dn€KT€lpaT€,  ori  Kpiriap  €(f>dvrj  TTCTroidcv- 
iCQ)f ,  epa  tS)p  rpioKOPTa  tS>p  t6p  drjfiop  icaraXv(ruvra>i/. 

Among  the  sophists  whom  Isokrates  severely  criticises,  he  evidently 
seems  to  include  Plato,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  contrast  between  d6(a 
and  fnioTTiprjt  which  he  particularly  notes,  and  which  is  so  conspicu- 
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political  and  judicial  practice,  and  looking  to  the 
production  of  intellectual  stimulus  and  moral  im- 
pressions upon  his  hearers — Sokrat^s  carried  on 
throughout  his  life  a  constant  polemical  warfare 
against  the  sophists  and  rhetors,  in  that  negative 
vein  in  which  he  was  unrivalled.  And  as  the  works 
of  these  latter  have  not  remained,  it  is  chiefly  from 
the  observations  of  their  opponents  that  we  know 
them  ;  so  that  they  are  in  a  situation  such  as  that 
in  which  Sokrat^s  himself  would  have  been,  if  we 
had  been  compelled  to  judge  of  him  only  from  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  or  from  those  unfavourable 
impressions  respecting  his  character  which  we 
know,  even  from  the  Apologies  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  to  have  been  generally  prevalent  at 
Athens.  This  is  not  the  opportunity  however  for 
trying  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  evil  in  the 
working  of  the  sophists  and  rhetors  :  at  present  it 
is  enough  that  they  were  the  natural  product  of 
the  age — supplying  those  wants,  and  answering  to 
that  stimulus,  which  arose  partly  from  the  deUbe- 
rations  of  the  Ekklesia,  but  still  more  from  the 
contentions  before  the  dikastery, — in  which  latter 
a  far  greater  number  of  citizens  took  active  part, 

ously  set  forth  in  the  Platonic  writings  (Isokratds  cont.  Sophistas,  Or. 
xiii.  p.  293 ;  also  p.  295).  We  knoevr  also  that  Lysias  called  both  Plato 
and  iEschin^s  the  disciple  of  Sokrat^s,  by  the  name  of  Sophists  (Ari- 
steid^s,  Orat.  Platonic.  xlvi.'Yircp  r£»vr€rTdpc»p,p,  407, yo\Ai,ed.  DindorO* 
Aristeid^s  remarks  justly  that  the  name  Sophist  was  a  general  name, 
including  all  the  philosophers,  teachers,  and  lettered  men. 

The  general  name.  Sophists,  in  fact,  included  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, like  "  the  philosophers,  the  poUtical  economists,  the  metaphysi- 
cians," &c.  I  shall  take  a  future  opportunity  of  examining  the  indis- 
criminate censures  against  them  as  a  class,  which  most  modern  writers 
have  copied  implicitly  from  the  polemics  of  ancient  times. 
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with  or  without  their  own  consent.     The  public  Sophists 
and   frequent   dikasteries  constituted   by  PeriklSs  were  the 
opened  to  the  Athenian  mind  precisely  that  career  duct  of  the' 
of  improvement  which  was  best  suited  to  its  natural  Jg^  J"^^ 
aptitude  :   they  were  essential  to  the  development  <^™^- 
of  that  demand  out  of  which  grew  not  only  Grecian 
oratory,  but  also,  as  secondary  products,  the  spe- 
culative moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  the 
didactic  analysis  of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  which 
long  survived  after  Grecian  creative  genius  had 
passed  away  \    And  it  was  one  of  the  first  measures 
of  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty,  to  forbid  by  an  express 
law,  any  teaching  of  the  art  of  speaking.     Aristo*- 
phanSs  derides  the  Athenians  for  their  love  of  talk 
and  controversy,  as  if  it  had  enfeebled  their  military 
energy ;  but  in  his  time,  most  undoubtedly,  that 
reproach  was   not  true — nor  did  it  become  true, 
even  in  part,  until  the  crushing  misfortunes  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Du- 
ring the  course  of  that  war,  restless  and  energetic 
action  was  the  characteristic  of  Athens  even  in  a 
greater  degree  than  oratory  or  political  discussion » 
though  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  material 
alteration  had  taken  place. 

The  establishment  of  these  paid  dikasteries  at  Thedikas- 

.  ^_  -  -     ,  .  -    teries  were 

Athens^was  thus  one  of  the  most  important  and  composed, 
prolific  events  in  all  Grecian  history.     The  pay  Swei^of"" 

poor  men, 
but  of  mid- 
^  Xenopb.  Meroor.  i.  2,  31.  \6y<av  ri\vriv  fxfi  didaa-Ktiv.     Xenopbon   dling  and 

ascribes  the  passing  of  this  law  to  a  personal  hatred  of  Kritias  against  poorer  dti- 
Sokratfis,  and  connects  it  with  an  anecdote  exceedingly  puerile,  when   ^eps  indis- 
considered  as  the  alleged  cause  of  that  hatred,  as  well  as  of  the  conse- 
quent law.     But  it  is  evident  that  the  law  bad  a  far  deeper  meaning, 
and  was  aimed  directly  at  one  of  the  prominent  democratical  habits. 
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helped  to  furnish  a  maintenance  for  old  citizens, 
past  the  age  of  military  service.    Elderly  men  were 
the  best  persons  for  such  a  service,  and  were  pre- 
ferred for  judicial  purposes  both  at  Sparta,  and,  as 
it  seems,  in  heroic  Greece :  nevertheless,  we  need 
not  suppose  that  all  the  dikasts  were  either  old  or 
poor,  though  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
were  so,   and  though  Aristophanes   selects  these 
qualities  as  among  the  most  suitable  subjects  for 
his  ridicule.     Periklfis  has  been  often  censured  for 
this  institution,  as  if  he  had  been  the  first  to  ensure 
pay  to  dikasts  who  before  served  for  nothing,  and 
had    thus   introduced   poor  citizens    into    courts 
previously   composed   of  citizens  above   poverty. 
But  in  the  first  place,  this  supposition  is  not  cor- 
rect in  point   of  fact,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no 
such  constant  dikasteries  previously  acting  without 
pay ;  next,  if  it  had  been  true,  the  habitual  exclu- 
sion of  the  poor  citizens  would  have  nullified  the 
popular  working  of  these  bodies,  and  would  have 
prevented  them  from  answering  any  longer  to  the 
reigning   sentiment  at  Athens.     Nor  could  it   be 
deemed  unreasonable  to  assign  a  regular  pay  to 
those  who  thus  rendered  regular  service :  it  was 
indeed  an  essential  item  in  the  whole  scheme  ^  and 
purpose,  so  that  the  suppression  of  the  pay  of  itself 
seems  to  have  suspended  the  dikasteries,  while  the 
oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  was  established — and  it 
can  only  be  discussed  in  that  light.     As  the  fact 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  67'  Compare  a  curious  passage,  even  in  reference  to 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  speech  of  that  orator  contra  Boeotum 
de  Nomine,  c.  5.  koi  tl  fuaBhs  inopiaBt)  rois  bucaorrfpiois,  €i<rrjyov  av  fit 
drjXov  Sti,  &C. 
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stands,  we  may  suppose  that  the  6000  Heliasts  who 
filled  the  dikasteries  were  composed  of  the  middling 
and  poorer  citizens  indiscriminately  :  though  there 
was  nothing  to  exclude  the  richer,  if  they  chose  to 
serve. 
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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 
From  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  to  the  Peace  of  Paris 
(1763).  ByLoRDMAHON.  Second  Edition,  4  vols.  Avo,  &2«. 
**  Lord  Mahon  has  a  very  just  Judgment  of  things.  He 
writes  sensibly,  clearly,  and  pleasantly.  His  book  has  the 
vivacity  of  a  French  memoir,  without  its  Insincerity." — 
Ettaminer, 

STATE  PAPERS  DURING  THE  REIGN 
OF  KINO  HENRY  Yin.  fi  rols.  4to.  SOi.  cftcfa.  Published 
fry  Authority, 

VII. 

RANKFS  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES  OF 
ROME.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Sabar 
Ausnw.    Third  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  S4«. 

"  An  excellent  book,  excellently  translated.  It  now  takes 
its  place  among  the  Enoliir  Classics.*' — Edinburgh 
Review 

nn, 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  SERVIA.  From 
the  German.    By  Mas.  Kaiut.    Map.  8vo.    15#. 

**  A  work  much  required,  and  worthily  takes  its  place  by 
the  side  of  Rankb's  Porxs  or  Romb,  bt  Mas.  Avstiw.**— 
Morning  Poet, 

RANKE'S  HISTORY*  OF  PRUSSIA.  From 
the  German.  By  Sia  A.  and  Lady  Burr  Gobdon.  YoL  L 
and  II.    8T0. 

««*  Thii  it  the  oHlp  trantlation  authorised  bp  (he 
author. 

IbUr,  1848.] 


THE  ANCIENT  SGYPTLANS, 

THEIR  PRIYATE  LIFE,  MANNERS,  ANB  CU8T0M& 

By  8rm  GAmoirm  Wilbimboiv.  With  600  lUaatiBUoiia 
Third  Edition.    A  vols.  8vo,  4/.  4#. 

**  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  done  more  to  make  IIm 
people  of  the  Pharaohs  known  to  as  modenu  tkaa  MM} 
contemporary  writer.*'— if/Aefumes. 

HISTORY  OF  INDIA, 
THE  HINDOO  AND  MAHOMMEBAN  FERXOBSL 
By  Hon.  MomrreTUAKT   ELPmNSTOirc     Jfew  BdiUtm, 
With  Map.    8vo. 

"A  work  of  the  greatest  authority  and  leamlng— eae  oi 
the  latest  and  most  valuable  works  on  the  Eastern  Empire.' 
—Sir  Robert  Peel, 

zn. 

WAR  OF  THE  SUCCESSION  IN  SPAIN, 
By  Loan  Maroh.    Second  Edition.    Map.   8vo,  15f. 

"  Lord  Mahon's  narrative  reflects  a  stngnlarly  wel 
ordered  mind— it  is  comprehensive,  clear,  and  lively.**— 
Quarterlg  Review, 

xnt. 

SPAIN  UNDER  CHARLES  THE  SECOND 
Extracts  from  the  STAWHora  Corrsspondence,  froailSOO  U 
1700.  By  Loan  Maron.  Second  Edition,  Poet  8vo.  6i,  Hd 

"A  very  curious  volume :  of  sterling  value.** — Spectator 

XfV. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
From  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Batiiiekion  of  Piganisn 
in  the  Roman  Empire.    By  Rer.  H.  H.  MruiAir,  3  Tola 
8vo,  Xt. 

*' A  safe  book  for  all  to  read.  The  divine  origin  of  Chris 
tlanity,  and  the  authority  of  the  Holv  Scriptaree,  an 
everywhere  maintained."— Dn^aee  le  IA«  Jaierieeii  Sdi 
tion,  bjf  Dr,  Murdoch. 

XV. 

SIEGES  OF  VIENNA  BY  THE  TURKS. 
From  the  German.  By  Loan  EiAseMRRR.  POetSvo.  is.Sd 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  hietory  of  an  Inportan 
period .  "—J /AeA«KM. 

XTf. 

SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE, 

AND  SCENES  FROM  THE  WAR  OF  LIBBRATIOll 
From  the  German.  By  Sm  A.  D.  Gommmt,  Poet  8vo.  81 
"  This  is  a  selection  deserving  more  than  ordinar; 
attention.  The  writer  lived  among  disttBgolibed  pcopi 
and  in  stirring  times."— JtAeiustHii. 

xm. 
THE   FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS  IN  TBI 
18th  CENTURY.    From  .the  French.    Paet8vo,8#.6d. 
"  A  candid  and  moderate  work."—  ChcUtmham  Jaumai 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR 

By  John  DaoncwATn.  ifeit  Edition.  Poet  tvo,  is.  M. 

**  A  book  so  replete  with  interest  and  iaIbrmatieB  as  t 

be  truly  a  legend  of  the  United  Servteet  ef  th«  day.**- 

United  Service  Magaxiaa. 


Ue.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS^-atognvliy. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 


LORD  HBRVEY'S   MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

COURT  OF  GEORGE  II.  Now  firtt  published.  Edited 
by  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Crokkr.  Portrait  2  vols.  8to,  9&t. 

"  I  know  of  no  tach  near  and  intimate  picture  of  the 
interior  of  a  oourt.  No  other  Memdra  that  1  have  ever 
read  bring  at  to  Immedlatelf,  so  aetoally  into  not  merely 
the  presence,  bat  the  company  of  the  personages  of  the 
royal  circle. 

**  Lord  Hervey  is,  I  may  venture  to  say,  almost  the 
JSotMtf  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Carolioe.**— i7A7&r*« 
Prt/aee. 

LORD  SIDMOUTH*S  LIFE.  By  the  Dban 
or  Norwich.     Portraits.    3  vols.  8vo..  42i. 

"  A  book  which,  for  its  individual  subject,  and  the  asto- 
nishing importance  of  the  events  it  commemorates,  is 
exceeded  1^  no  work  that  has  appeared.'*— ifomiitg  Post. 

III. 

LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 
OF  ENGLAND,  from  thk  barlikst  timxs  to  1838.  By 
Lotd  CAsmsLk    7  vols.  8vo,  lOSf. 

<*  A  work  of  sterling  merits— one  of  very  great  labour, 
of  richlj  diversified  Interest,  and,  wo  are  satisfied,  of 
lasting  value  and  estimation.  We  doubt  if  there  be 
half-a*doxen  living  men  who  could  produce  a  Biographical 
Series  on  such  n  teale,  at  all  likely  to  conainand  so  much 
npplauae  from  the  candid  among  the  learned,  as  well  as 
from  the  curious  of  the  laity."— Qiiar<er(y  Review. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON. 
By  UonacB  Twms.  Portrait.  Third  Edition,  S  rola., 
post  8vo,  iU. 

**  A  work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  lawyer, 
statosman,  and  Inglish  gentleman."— B/acibcooil. 

SIR  HUDSON  LOWE'S  ACCOUNT  OF 
NAPOLEON  AT  BT.  HELBNA.  Edited  by  Sir  N.  H. 
Nicolas.    Portrait.    3vols.8vo. 

SIR  FOWELL  BUXTON'S  MEMOIRS  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  Cuaruu  Buxroy.  Portrsit 
8ro«  I8r. 

VII. 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  LORD  HILL. 
ByRer.BowrNSininBT.  Portrait.  Second  Edition.  8vo,lSf. 

**  There  is  no  military  memoir  whicn  we  shoold  so 
gladly  place  in  the  hands  of  a  yonthfoi  soldier."— 
VubtiH  U.  Mttgatcine. 

Tin. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  ROMILLY. 
Bj  his  Soifs.  Portrait.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo,  18f . 

"A  narrative  singularly  touching  and  striking."— 
Atkenmum, 

IX. 

CROKER'S  BOSWELL'S  JOHNSON. 
Including  the  Tonr  to  the  Hebrides.    A  Nevo  Edition, 
revised,    l  vol.  royal  8vo,  18/. 

"  We  pronounce  *  Croker's  Bos  well'  as  the  Ae«/  edition 
of  w^  SngUak  looJr  that  has  appeared."— Q«ar/cr/v 
Jtsniew. 

*«*  Bepurtieular  in  ordering  Caosia's  Bosvbi.i»  m 

OnI  YOLUIffl. 

LIFE  OF  THE  GREAT  C0ND6. 
By  Lord  Mauon.    Post  8vo,  6t. 
"  A  very  skilful  and  interesting  narratiTC."— Quar^^/y 
JlsvleVt 

LIFE  OF  BELISARIUS. 

By  Lord  Mahoit.  A  New  Edition.  Map.  Post  8vo,  10#.  Bd. 
*'  An  able  and  valuable  performance.*'— Ifon/Ai/  Bssiffw. 

x\i. 

SIR  JOHN  BARROW'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Vnmk  Early  Life  lo  Advanced  Age.    Portrait.    Svo,  \9t. 

"Here  i§  Another  pleasant  English  book  to  be  added 

*9  th9  EnglUhaoLa'B  library.*'— A//kenisum.  \ 


XIII. 

LIFE  OP  9HE  GREAT  LORD  CLIVE. 
By  Rev.  G.  R.  Olbio.    Post  8vo,  6e, 

XIV. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  DAVID  WILKIE ; 
With  his  Jonnul^  »nd  Or|t|asl  Remaiks  en  Woiks  of 
Art  By  AiXAir  CumriNoiUM .  Portrait.  3  vols.  8fa  iti. 
•*  A  work  ot  great  interest.*'— Geii/fe«ia»*«  Magnmine. 

LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE. 

By  Thosus  Moorb.     Portraits.    Rojal  9ro,lit. 
"  A  work  which  must  always  form  an  interestiag  per* 
tlon  of  the  history  of  English  literature.**- Ztees. 

XVI. 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
By  J.  G.  LocKHART.    Fi/tk  Edition,  feap.  tvo,  Sfc 

XVII. 

LIFE  OF  REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE. 
Bj  his  Sow.    Portraits.    Fcaii.  tvo,  4«. 
**  We  never  reed  a  more  Interestiog  piece  or  biogn^y." 
— Atken0um, 

zvin. 

LIVES  OF  BUNYAN  AND  CROMWELL 
By  RoBKRT  Souner.    Poet  8 vo»  is.  Gd. 
"  Admirably  written  Uves.**- rerJWUivmm. 

ZTZ. 

MEMOIRS   OF  LORD   SYDENHAM. 
By  G.P.  ScRora,  MJ?.  Stcond  EdiUom.  VntniL  9vQ,9t.U 
"  We  have  risen  f)rom  the  perasal  of  this  wark  witb 
much  satisfaction."— JVfffcr*«  JUmgazine, 


EARL  DUDLEY'S  LETTERS  TO  THE 

BISHOP  OF  LLANDAFF.    Stcmd  Editim.  tvo,  \%t,  W 
**  A  most  iuterestlng  volume.**— I4lir«y]r  OamUg, 

zxi. 
THE   NAVAL    WORTHIES   OF   QUEEli 
ELIZABETH'S   REIGN.    By  Jonv  Barrow.    Svo,  lU 
**  This    naiioRaUy  intSTestiat  TOImBt.**  —  lilsreij 
Oaxeiie. 

xxn. 
LIFE  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON  ; 
With  Notes.    By  Rev.  H.  H.  MiuiAX.  Pottimll.  Iro^  ti. 
"A  valuable  and  necessary  companion  le  ths  AsetoM 
and  Fatt,**^Monihl]f  Revigw. 

xxin. 
LIFE  OF  DR.  ANDREW  BELL. 
By  RoBSRT  BooTHRY,  LL.IX,  auid  B«r.  CI  C  Bornur 
Portrait.    S  vols.  8fO,  4is. 

xsrr. 

ADMIRAL  SIR  P.  DURHAM'S  LIFE. 

By  His  N«phew,  Capt  A.  Umuuv.    •vo.ie.M. 

"A  very  interesting  and  well  written  nwsmlr  " 

Aberdeen  Journal, 


LIVES  OF  GALILEO,  TYGHO  BRAHS 

AND  KEPLER.    By  Sir  D.  BRnwsnn.    SccmJ  EdUim 
Fcap.  8vo,4f.  Gcf. 

**  Gem-like  portraituics  of  threeextnardinai]^  geniues.* 
—Literarg  Oajseite. 

xxrt. 

MEMOIR   OF   WILLIAM  SMITH,   THl 
GEOLOGIST.   ByJowiPmum,FJl.9.    •vo.7«.M. 
"  A  grateful  and  gratifying  recoUectlon.'*— Ltt.  fineeM 

aocTii. 
LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT.     Bj  M.  Assm 
Translated  from  the  Frsnch,  bj  J.  P.  Mnunuu)^  MJ 
9fO,9s.9d, 

xxwnt, 
A  NAVAL  BIOGRAPIIICAL  DICTIONARl 
of  Living  OttMBk    Bly  W«  |L  O'Bvairs.    Mt^  9n 
Ftarljf  Rtddg, 

XZDC. 

LIFE  OF  SIB  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

By  JoHir  Bamow.   Boat  trob  If.  M. 

'*  Mr.  Barrow  baa  eniiehtd  our  MoniBktel  tllMalnn.' 


Mb.  MOmuyg  U8T  OV  BOOKS<-V«mM 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


Xadlft  Mi€  Obliuu 
LADY     SALE'S     JOURNAL     OF     THE 

miABTBRfl  IN  AFFOHANIBTAN.    Eigkik  Edition. 

f\O0t8TD,  lis, 

*'  The  Journal  of  one  wboto  Tery  naaie  lightenf  up  the  i 

E,  and  fUddent  th«  iplrit— of  oot,  wIiom  '  •tory  ihall 
good  man  tall  his  ion  *— tha  ioanal  of  our  hlf  b-  . 
Bindad  noble  counUywoman,  Lady  Sato.*'— JfAMMun. 

THE  SIKHS  AND** THE  AFFGHANS,      ' 
In  connection  witb  India  and  Persia,  Immediately  before 
and  after  tbe  deatb  of  Rusjeet  Sinf b.    By  SHiaAHAT  All 
Poat  Vto,  12#. 

III.  ' 

JOURNEY  TO  AND  RESIDENCE  IN 
CABOOL.  By  SxR  AuKXAMOsa  Buaaas.  JBicwiKi  EdiUon. 
PUtea.    fhro,  lOf. 

*'  Tbe  cbann  of  the  book  it  its  buoyant  style.  Fcnonal 
eharaeier,  domeitic  icenes,  and  oriental  manneri,  are 
Minted  witb  f ivacity,  ease,  and  lightness  of  touch."— 
Specfalor. 

VOYAGE     UP    THE    INDUS    TO    THE, 
80URCR  OP  THB   RIVBR    OXUS.  by     Kabul    and 
Badakbahan.    By  Lieut  Jobk  Wood.    Map.    Hto,  lit. 

**  The  valuable  geographical  dvtaiU  which  Lieut.  Wo-mI 
baa  collected,  and  his  clear  sketches  of  society,  render  his  ' 
▼olume  one  of  tbe  most  agreeable  and  instructlTC  of  lis 
claaa.**— ilMrii««aB. 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  INDIA. 

By  the  late  Bisbop  Uaaaa.    2  voU,  Post  8vo,  \2t.        j 

**  We  enTy  thoao  who  read  these  charming  Journals  for  i 

tbe  first  time."— it'xominer.  I 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  INDIA.    . 
By  RcT.  CiuBxaa  Acuui d.    Post  8vo,  2t.  6d. 

"  Written  in  an  easy  unaffected  style  :  and  the  sketcbea 
vbicb  it  gives  of  European  life  and  OMnners  under  an 
eastcf  n  sun  must  interest  all  who  have  friends  in  India, 
and  who  would  like  to  know  bow  they  pass  their  days." 
— TAe  Theologian,  ' 

VII. 

LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS;  or,  Fimt 
IsipaatsaiONa  op  Lips  in  Ikdia.  By  A  Lady.  Post  ttvo, 
9s.  6d. 

**  A  welcome  addition  to  our  store  of  literary  entertain, 
mant  .".-jBritonjt<a. 

VIII.  ' 

THE  STRAITS  OF  MALACCA 
Pbnano,  Malacca,  a:«d  SiNOAPoas.    By  Licut.NawBOLO.  ■ 
2  vols.  8vo,  S0#.  I 

HINDOSTAN. 

Cicographically.  statibtically,  and  historically  described. 
liy  WALTin  Hamilton.    Maps.    8  vols.  4to,  4/.  14#.  fid. 

THIRTEEN    YEARS'    RESIDENCE     AT 

TIIK  COURT  OF  CHINA.    By  FATiiaa  Ripa.    From  tbe  ■ 
Italian.    By  Fobtunato  Pbandi.    Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

**  As  interesting  a  work  as  any  that  has  appeared,  not 
excepting  Borrows  Bible  in  Spain."— 5i>ecf a/or. 

THREE    YEARS'  WANDERINGS  in  the 

NORTHERN  PROVINCES  of  CHINA.  Witb  a  Visit  to 
tbe  Tea  and  Cotton  Countriet.  By  Robsbt  Fobtunb. 
Second  Edition,    Plates.    8vo.  1A«.  > 

'*  This  is  a  genuine  book— as  full  of  interest  and  amaso- 
ment  aa  it  Is  empty  of  pretences  at  fine  writing.  A  tra- , 
veller  witb  an  object,  who  naturally  details  the  adven- 
tures wblcb  befisll  him  In  pursuit  tbereof,  and  modestly, 
but  earnestly  writee,  ii  as  weleoma  as  an  old  fiisnd  (ur  a 
true  witness,"— JMcfutttNi. 


zn. 


SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA. 
By  the  late  Bia  Jobn  Malcolh.    Poat  8vo,  flir. 
"  Tlie  Pertiana  are  here  prcaaated  witb  all  tbe  Intares 
but  without  tbe  caricature  of  OV  amaaiag  fritnd  Bm^ 
Baba.*'— QMar/er/jr  Review. 

xnu 
NINEVEH  AND  ITS  REMAINS. ' 

RSSBABCBBa     AND     DtaCDVBBIBS    Uf    AJICIBBT 

WithaNarrativeofaReaideiiaaintliatCDimliy:of] 
sions  to  tba  Vallies  of  the  Nestorian  ChriaCiaBS,  Jto.  B; 
A.  IL  Layabo,  Ea^.  With  Map,  and  lUuatoalltM 
9  vols.  8vo. 

IIV. 

NOTICES  ON  CHINA,  and  our  Oonmifda 

Intaroourse  witb  that  Country.  BjBaGaoBOB  SfAVimni 
Second  Edillon*  8vo,  lis, 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  CHINA. 
By  Loan  Jocblvn.    Mixtk  Edition,    Feap.  8vo,  is.  CdL 

"  Lord  Jucelyn  supplies  us  with  some  strikJug  fbeti 
aud  unknown  particulars."— JC</cinary  Qmustt§, 

XVI. 

THE  CLOSING  CAMPAIGN  IN  ClflNA 

Opkratio.vb  in  Yano-tsb-Kiano.  and  Tbbatv  of  NaVKiM 
By  Captn.  O.  G.  Loth,  R.N.    Map.    Post  8vo.    9s,  64. 

"  The  sketches  of  Chinese  character  ara  tha  most  strik 
ing  and  the  most  graphic  we  have  met  with.'*— ATflpa 
and  Militarg  GuMctte. 

XV  n. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE.  Describe 
from  the  Accounts  of  Recent  Dutch  T^Tsllars.  Post  8vo 
9e.€d. 

"Containing  all  the  Information  about  Japan  which  ha 
been  obtained  i  well  arranged  and  well  put  togsthaf.**- 
Literarf  Oazette. 

zviir. 

EVENTS  IN  BORNEO  AND  CELEBES 
From  the  Journals  of  Sir  Jambs  Bbookx.    Bdited  h; 
Capt.  BIunov,  R.N.    Portrait  and  Plates,     t  voto.  8vo 
32s. 

**  I  found  so  ranch  instmetive  sad  intswatfng  iii|ipC|Da 
tion  in  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Brooke's  l>l4rfis.  no 
included  in  the  work  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Keppel,  tnat '. 
at  once  determined  on  giving  to  thepnbllcidl  such  matte 
as  had  previously  been  omitted.  By  adopting  this  plan 
I  considered  that  the  career  of  Mr.  Brooks  might  hi 
traced  with  some  degree  of  correctness  year  by  ysai 
during  his  long  absence  from  England." — C^teto  Mundi^ 
Preface. 

Afrloa. 

ZIZ. 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE ;  with  Noto 

on  the  Natural  History  and  NaUva  TribaSi    By  C.  J.  V 
BuNBiTRv,  F.L.S.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  Uf. 

"  The  statesman  who  may  be  called  upon  to  discuss  o 
decide  upon  the  public  affairs  of  tha  P^pe,  tha  aailf  na 
who  may  contemplate  removing  his  cares  thither,  tb 
curious  Inquirer  who  would  *  knowtbe  rights,'  of  whv  ha 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  will  find  Mr.  Baid)iii; 
an  intelligent  and  candid  guide."— >£lMHiliser. 

WESTERN  BARBARY,  WITH  ADYEN 

TUBES  IN  MOROCCO  AND  AMONG  IHB  MOOBfl 

By  Drl'mmono  Hay.    Post  8vo,  Sr.  M, 

"A  new  and  highly  interasUog  |rorkt"— flirt««Mtf' 
Advertitfr, 

KediienaiieMif  and  A«la  Woof* 

ZZI. 

CLASSICAL  TOUR  IN  ATHENS  ANl 
ATTICA.  By  Rev.  C.  WoaxMWORTHt  D.D.  Seeond  Bditiot 
PUtes.  8vo,  18f.;  also,  FAC-8IMILES  OF  ANCIBIT 
WRITINGS  on  tha  Walu  of  Pompbu.  Second  EdiUc* 
Svo,  2§,  6d. 


Mb.  MURRAY'S  UST  OF  BOOKSw^lfoysffS*  ua  Mav«te. 


atxif. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS, 
ATHBNSf  AND  THE  MOREA.  By  Bdwabd  Oiffabd. 
FlAtiiL   Pott  iro»  ISf. 

*•  Mr.  Glflkrd*s  work  U  very  crediUble  to  iti  author/'— 

xxm, 
TRAVELS  IN  CRETE. 
QjRomr  Pauilxy,  A.&L    Plates.  8  role.  8to,  9Z.  Sf. 

AN  EXCURSION  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 
imqitHtfiff  A  Yitit  to  MTerml  unknown  and  nndMorlbed 
Olfttoi.  Second  Edition.  PUtea.  ImpL  Bto,  28f.  Also, 
DIBCOVBIUES  made  daring  a  SacoNoEzcDRSioN.  Plates. 
ImpL  8to»  V,  U.  With  an  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  XAN- 
THIAN  MARBLES  in  the  British  Moseum.  By  8nt 
Craklss  Faixows.    PUtes.  8T0,Af. 

"Onraathor  has  diseorered  eleTcn  ancient  Lycian  cities, 
and  has  allowed  the  learned  world  to  perceive  that  Lyda 
has  a  mine  of  antiquarian  treasures,  of  which  he  has  only 
scraped  the  surface."— il/A«n««in. 

xzv. 

RESEARCHES  iic  ASIA  MINOR,  PONTUS, 
AND  ARMENIA ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Antiquities 
and  Geology  of  tlioae  Countries.  By  W.  L  Hamilton. 
Platea.    9  TolSi  Sro,  S8«. 

'*  Mr.  Hamilton's  arehKological  researches,  and  his  nar- 
rative in  general,  have  our  warmest  commendations."— 

XXTt. 

DALMATIA  AND  MONTENEGRO;  with 
A  Jouaimy  TO  MocTAft  in  naRTxaooyrNA,  and  Rxmarkb 
ON  TBa  Slatonic  Nations.  By  Sir  GARONaa  Wilkinson. 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.   S  rols.  8vo. 

auLTir. 
TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT,  NUBIA.  SYRIA, 

AND   THE   HOLY   LAND.     By  Captains  Irbv   and 
MANttLxa.    Post  8ro,  U.  Od, 

*'  Goo  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular  works  of  the 
present  century."— if  Aervteen  Journal, 

XXVIII. 

MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OP    THE 

ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS.  By  Sir  Oardnxr  Wilkinson. 
Third  Edition,  With  000  lUustraUons.  ff  Tola.  8to,  41.  4f . 
"Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  done  more  to  make  the 
people  of  the  Pharaohs  known  to  us  modems  than  any 
contemporary  writer.**— J MM4e«m. 

XXTX. 

CAIRO,  PETRA,  AND  DAMASCUS; 
from  Notes  made  during  a  Tour  in  those  Countries.  By 
JosN  G.  Kjnnbar.    Poet  Sro,  9#.  M» 

**  Mr.  Kinnear  writes  extremely  well,  and  his  descrip- 
tions proclaim  him  a  good  observer,  "—fjramtfner. 

zxz. 

ARABIA  PETR^A,  MOUNT  SINAI,  and 
tho  EzcATATBD  CiTT  OP  PxTRA,— the  EooH  of  the  Pro- 
phecies. By  M.  LaoN  db  Laborob.  Second  Edition. 
With  65  Plates.    8to.18«. 

"  A  publication  of  extreme  value  and  interest."— Brt'/isA 
CWMe. 

**  All  ministers  and  students  should  possess  this  vo- 
lume."—>JPeai|felica/  Magazine. 

Voljaesta  and  t&e  Sontli  Seas. 

XZXI. 

VOYAGE  OP  DISCOVERY  TO  THE 
SOUTH  POLE ;  1839-43.  By  Caft.  Sir  Jambs  Clabk 
Boa8.R.N.    Plates  and  Maps.    S  vols.  8vo,  36#. 

'*Th«  extracts  we  have  given  will  speak  better  than  we 
•onld  Cor  the  plain,  modest,  and  manly  taste  of  the  author 
—which  seems  entirely  worthy  of  his  high  professional 
character  and  signal  ssrviccs."— ^Ar/eri!^  Review, 


xxzir. 

TYPEE  AND  OMOO  ;  or,  the  SOUTH  SEi 
ISLANDERS :  b  Tnw  NarraUva  of  Real  Evnta.  B; 
Hbbjsan  Mblvills.   f  v(dB,  post  8to,  Its. 

*■  The  book  is  excellent,  quite  flrst-rste.**— JSIedhpeotf. 

'*  Since  the  joyous  moment  when  we  first  read  P^*M«rff 
Crusoe,  and  believed  it  all,  and  wondered  all  the  Bon  bs 
cause  we  believed,  we  have  not  met  with  eo  bowtt^lag  < 
work  as  thia  narrative  of  Herman  Melville's.**—  JokmBmii 

aucxxn. 

RECOLLECTIONS.  OF  BUSH  LIFE  II 
AUSTR ALLk.  during  a  Rieeidence  of  Eight  Teara  in  tb 
Interior.  By  Hbnbv  Wiluam  Ha voartu.  Post  Svo,  ie.  U 

zxxiv. 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
By  Mrb.  Mbbbdith.     Post  Svo.    2«.  6(f . 

"  Mrs.  Meredith  is  a  pleasant  unaffected  writer  t  sai 
the  book  derives  interest  from  being  a  lad^*a  v<ew  of  Nei 
South  Wales.**— S^ecf«/or. 

XXXV. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA;  ITS  ADVANTAGES 
AND  ITS  RESOURCEa  A  Deecrfptioa  of  that  CMcay 
and  a  Manual  of  Information  for  &nlgrant&  By  Gboboi 
WIUUN80N,  Esq.    Map.    Post  Svo,  lOe.  6(<. 

XXXVI. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  With  wnm  Aeeoimt  o 
the  Beginning  of  the  British  Colonizatioii  of  the  Islaad 
By  E.  J.  Wakbpiblo.   "With  Map.    t  vola.  Svo,  Sir. 

**The  most  complete  and  continuooa  history  ol 
British  Colonization  in  New  Zealand  which  haaappear«d. 
— Spectator, 

XXXVII. 

TRAVELS   IN   NEW  ZEALAND, 
By  Routes  through  the  Interior,  with  the  Natural  Els 
tory  of  the  Islands.    By  E.  DiBPrBHBACH,  MJ>.   Platei 
S  vols.  8vo»  iAt. 

Central  mi€  Sontb  Jkmaiica. 

XXX  VTU. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAI 
AMERICA.  ;8  Engravings.  S  vols.  Svo,  3Sf.  Also,  i 
SECOND  VISIT  TO  YUCATAN.   By  Jorw  L.  fiRraBRS 

ISO  Engravings.   2  vols.  Svo,  48#. 

"  These  delightful  rolumes !  It  is  ffrievoos  to  quitastsn 
so  brimful  to  OTerflowingof  what  we  like  best."— J/Acimbwb 

XXXIX. 

ADVENTURES  IN  MEXICO,  mnd  num 
THB  Wild  Trirbs  and  AmMAui  op  ma  Rocav  Moinc 
TAiKB.    By  G.  F.  RoxTOB.   Post  8vo,6f^ 

"  Mr.  Ruxton's  Adventures  is  a  capital  book,  aliki 
attractive  for  its  narrative  of  travel  with  Its  hardshlpi 
aod  incidents,  for  its  pictures  of  scenery  and  society,  ffM 
the  direct  information  it  fmparta  as  to  Mcxiee  and  thi 
incidental  glimpses  it  gives  us  of  the  Aaierieans  and  tbeii 
armies  in  Mexico."— J(|Mc/«<or. 

JOURNEYS  ACROSS  THE  PAMPAS.   Bj 

Sir  Francis  Hbad.    Post  Svo,  it.  6cf. 

**  This  book  has  all  the  interest  of  a  now^.**^Seleeik 
Review. 

ZLL 

JOURNAL  OF  A  PASSAGE  FROM  THE 
PACIFIC  TO  THE  ATLANTIC,  croaalnff  the  Andee  li 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  Peru,  and  rtoarwaiiliiig  thegrsal 
River  Maranon.    By  Ubnrv  Lutcr  Maw,  R.N.   fvo.lii 

XLn. 

VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST  ROUNI 
THE  WORLD.    By  CBABLsa  DAawur.    Poet  8vo,  8k.  U 

"  The  author  is  a  ftrst>rate  landscape  painter,  and  thi 
dreariest  solitudes  are  made  to  teem  with  Intaiest.'*— 
Quarterly  Review, 

xun. 

A  VOYAGE  UP  THE  RIVER  ABIAZON 
AND  A  VISIT  TO  PABA.  By  Wiluam  H.  BmrABsa 
Poet  Svo,  2s.  9d. 

**  Full  of  novelty  I  we  ean  harfly  opeam  page  which  %■ 
not  its  picture  for  the  genenl  obaerrcr.  mnd  ita  pfodacl 
/or  those  who,  like  Sir  Joseph  Basks,  looik  oa  tht  esrti 
as  one  vast  nmseum.**— ^flewa— i. 
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LTI. 


XLIV. 

ARCTIC  VOYAGES   OF    DISCOVERY. 
Ttom  1818  to  the  pnaoit  time.    Bj  Bin  Joaw  Barbow. 
Portrait  and  Ihpt.    8T0,]fi#. 

**A  book  to  mako  on«  proud  of  the  name  of  EogUthman. 
It  la  a  rocord  of  onterprUe  and  enduranct,  ox  resolute 
penoTeraoee,  and  of  moral  and  phyeleal  eoorafo,  which 
we  take  to  be  peculiar  to  Eii(Ush  Btamen/'Sjtuminer. 

ZLT. 

TRAVELS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  with 
Oeolofical  Obeerratioiia  on  the  United  Statee,  Canada, 
and  Nora  Scotia.  By  CMAauw  Lybll,  F.0.8.  Platee. 
9  vola  poet  8vo.  iU. 

**  If  r.  Lyell  Titited  America  not  merely  aa  a  man  of 
lelciiee  or  a  philosopher,  but  aa  a  roan  of  aente  and  of 
the  world,  eminently  irobnedwlth  qualiflcetions  to  con- 
■titate  him  an  aetata  obserrer.*'— Li/crory  <7ase//«. 

XLTI. 

FOREST  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  INi 
CANADA.     By  Sia  Gaoaoa  Haan.     Second  Edition, 
Poet  8vo,  lOf. 

XLTII. 

LETTERS  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  J.ILOooLaY.  2  toU.  poetSvo,  Ite. 

"Here  Ii  at  leait  one  English  book  of  which  the 
Amexicane  cannot  reasonably  complain."— ilMeiMrvm. 


RUSSIA  UNDER  NICHOLAS. 

Traadated  from  the  Gennan.    Bj  Captain 
Sraaujro.  Foap.870»te« 
**LiYtly  and  comprehenaiYe.**— JIAmmmmi* 


ZLVIII. «  , 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHURCH  MISSIONARY 
IN  CANADA.  By  Her.  J.  Abbott.    Post  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

**  The  little  work  before  us  is  a  genuine  account  of  what 
a  missionary's  life  is  now  in  Canada.  Under  an  invented 
name.  It  is  the  story  of  the  writer's  own  experience,  told 
in  a  straightforward  and  unaffected  manner,  with  consider- 
able power  of  description." — Ouardian, 

XLIZ. 

TOUR  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES, 
from  tho  Rirer  Potomac,  to  Texas  and  the  Frontiere  of 
Mexico.  By  O.  W.  FaATuaaaroif uauoh.  Platee.  9  toU. 
Bro,«t. 

'*  The  notices  of  the  natural  history,  and  the  mines, 
are  novel  and  interesting }  and  his  pictures  of  the  heroes  of 
the  bowie  knife  are  remarkably  characteristic  and  enter- 
taining."—J^reur  MotUhly  Magmxine. 

EXCURSIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
The  Cod  Fishery— Fog  Banks— Sealing  Expedition,  Jkc 
By  J.  B.  JiTKxa.    Map.    2  vole,  post  8vo,  2]«. 

VOYAGE  TO  TEXAS  AND  THE  GULF  OF 
MEXICO.    By  Maa.  IIousTou.<r.    S  vols,  post  Svo,  2U. 

**The  information  contained  in  this  admirable  work 
will  be  very  importantto those  whobavean  idea  of  settling 
abroad."— Timer. 

Lir. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  WEST  INDIAN 
PROPRIETOR,  with  an  Account  of  Negro  Life  and 
Manners.    By  M.  O.  Lawie.    Poet  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

«*  These  amusing  stories  of  actual  Jamaica  life."— 
Quarterly  Review, 


DATES  AND  DISTANCES ; 
Showing  what  may  be  done  in  a  Tour  of  Sixteen  Montha 
upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.    Post  8to,  8«.  M. 

wr. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS  ; 
Geologically  Illuatrated.  By  Sia  R.  MuacHiiON,  G.C.B. 
Coloured  Maps,  Plates,  ko,    2  vols,  royal  4to. 

*'  Many  admirable  memoirs  have  resulted  from  these 
excursions ;  bat  ihe  crowning  triumph  is  the  great  work 
before  us.  It  is  impossible,  by  extract,  to  cooYey  an  idea 
of  the  valne  of  Iti  contents.*'— AMeiMvamt 

DOMESTIC  MANNERS'OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 
Described  fhwn  a  Year's  Reeidenoe  in  that  Country.  By 
Rev.  R.  L.  YaKABun,  ILA.  Pott  8to^  9r.  6(f. 


Lvn. 
LETTERS  FROM  THE  BALTia 
ByAIiAOY.    Poat  8to,  S«.  0cl. 
*'  A  seriea  of  charming  descriptions.    The  ttjU  ia  fal 
of  ease  and  freshnesa."— ^jraMJacr. 

LTIII. 

NORWAY    AND    HER   LAPLANDERS 

With  Hints  to  the  Salmon  Fisher.   By  Jon 
Svo,  lOf.  9d, 

"  A  pleasant  book,  on  a  very  pleasant  saltfeet :  the  i 
vation  of   an  accomplished  and  good-natured  maa.'^ 
Etamintr. 

LIX. 

THE  CITIES  AND  CEMETERIES  01 
ETRURIA.  The  result  of  several  Tours  made  lor  tlu 
purpose  of  investigating  the  extant  aatiqultiea  of  Btmria 
By  GaoBAB  DanNis.    Hap  and  BlnatCBtioiia    t  Tola,  tro 

THE    BIBLE    IN    SPAIN; 
Or  the  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Imprlaonmenta  of  ai 
Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to  ciroulate  the  Soriptoro 
in  the  PeninsuliL   By  Gaoaaa  Boaaow.    Stw  BdMem 
Post  Svo,  6«. 

"  Mr.  Borrow  has  come  out  as  an  English  Author  o: 
high  mark.  We  are  reminded  of  Gil  Bias,  in  the  narrativci 
of  this  pious,  single-hearted  m»xk,**^QtimrUrt}f  JUwkm, 

LXI. 

THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN ; 
Their  Manners,  Customs,  Religton  and  Langiiaga. 
By  Gaoaoa  Boaaow.    Jfew  Edition.    Post  Svo,  9i, 

**  A  curious,  a  very  curious  work,  aud  contains  soms  o 
the  most  singular,  yet  authentic  descriptions  of  the  gips; 
race  which  have  ever  been  given  to  the  public."— Liftrarj 
OoMetie, 

LXlf. 

GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN.  Bong  Ex 
tracts  from  the  Hand-book  of  Spain.  With  muci 
new  matter.    By  RiCHAan  Fobd.   PostSro,  St. 

**  The  best  English  book,  beyond  oomparisoa«that  eve 
has  appeared  for  the  illustration,  not  merely  of  the  gene 
ral  topography  and  local  cariosities,  bat  of  the  naoona 
character  and  manners  of  Spain."— Qaarferlir  lUotew, 

Lxin. 

PEDESTRIAN  WANDERINGS  uf  thj 
FaxNCH  AND  Bpanisr  PraxirxBt.  By  T.  Cuwt9M  Paau 
Woodcuts.    Post  Svo,  lOr.  6<f. 

"Contain  better  descriptive  passages,  strikingly  pie 
turesque,  and  without  the  least  strain  and  effort,  than  w< 
recollect  in  any  book  of  the  same  light  pretentfen."- 
Bsraminer, 

LXIV. 

PORTUGAL  AND  GALLICIA, 
From  Notes  made  during  a  Jonmsfy  to  thoee  Conntriei 
By  Loan  CAaNAavoN.     Third  Edition,    PoetSvOkdf. 

«  This  is  a  very  remarkable  work.  It  is  net  only  i 
graphic  description  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and  an  im 
partiiU  and  sagacious  account  of  the  moral  and  poUtica 
condition  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  it  relates  also  a  serlei 
of  personal  adventures  and  perils,  renr  unosnal  in  moden 
Europe;  and  which,  while  they  do  honour  to  the  spirt 
of  him  who  sought  information  at  sneh  risks,  exhibit  mon 
of  the  real  state  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  than  eonld  hav< 
been  obtained  by  a  less  ardent  and  less  intrepid  lo^pdier.' 
— Qaartor/f  Rofiew, 

Lxy. 
TOUR    IN     AUSTRIAN     LOMBARDY 
TYROL,  AND  BAYARIA.  By  Johji  Baaaoff.  Wood 
onts.  Post  Svo,  lOr.  6d. 
"Agreeably  written,  faithAil  and  udttat9,"^Aihinmum 

LStl. 

NARRATIVE  OF  TRAVELS  IN  AUSTRIA 
With  Remarks  on  the  Social  and  Politioal  Caodittal  of  tba 
Coontry.  By  P.  B.  TvaNVOLL.   9  toIs.  8to,  Hi, 
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HAND-BOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS, 

CHving  deUUkd  and  prtcUe  Ii^ormaUon  ntpectimff  SUamen,  Panpcru,  Mone0,  ChUda  emdSermn 

Vfi^  JHreetioni  for  TravelUn,  a/nd  Hints  for  Town. 


1. 
HAND-BOOK  OF  TRATEL-TALK  ;  or,  Con- 
venatlont  in  EngiWi|  Oemuui,  French ,  and  Italian. 

2. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMANY 
•nd  llM  titUNE,  HOLLAND,  BBLQIUM,  and  PRUSSIA. 
itt9»  ^Mt  8fOi  lit* 

3. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTH  GERMANY 
and  the  TTilOL—BAVARIA— AUSTRIA— 8ALZDURG 
—The  AUSTRIAN  and  BAVARIAN  ALPS,  and  (he 
DANUBE,  from  ULM  to  the  BLACK  SEA.  Map.  Poit 
8T0,  IH. 

4. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PAINTING— THE 
OtRMAN,  FLBMIfiH.  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS.  From 
iha  German  of  Kuglbr.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sih 
EoMUirD  HsAB.    FoetSro,  IS«. 

5. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SWITZERLAND, 
ALPBofiATOTft&d  PIEDMONT.   Map.   PostBro,  lOt. 

6. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  to  the  HAND-BOOKS 

voR  GBilMANir  AND  SWITZERLAND.  A  Sorlea  of 
Mape  and  Plana  (A  the  most  frequented  Roads,  Cities, 
and  Townat  ^a    Poet  8ro. 

7. 
HAND-BOOK     FOR    NORTH    EUROPE, 
DBNJlAtlK,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  and  RUSSIA.  Map 
aad^kaik   PoetSro. 

8. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR   MALTA    AND    THE 

EAST,  the  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  TURKEY,  ASIA 
HINOBt  and  CONSTANTINOPLE.  Maps.  Post  8to,  1J#. 

9. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  EGYPT.— THE  NILE. 
ALEXANDRIA,  CAIRO,  the   PYRAMIDS,    MOUNT 
SINAI,  and  TI^BES.     By  Sir  Gahdnbr  Wiuciitsoir. 
3Iap.    m. 

10. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTHERN  ITALY 
Mid  FLORBNCB,  SARDINIA,  GENOA,  THE  RIVI- 
ERA,  YBNICB,  LOMUARDY,  and  TUSCANY.  Map. 
Post  8ro,  I2s, 

11. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  ITALY 
and  itOHB,  the  PAPAL  STATES,  and  CITIES  of 
EXRURIA.    Maps.   PostSro,  15f. 


12. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTHERN   ITAL^ 
SICILY,  AND  NAPLES.  Map.  PtMt  8yo.  JTearlp  rrad 

13. 
HAND  -  BOOK      OF     PAINTING  —  TH 
ITALIAN  SCHOOLS.    From  the  German  of  Kuoli 
Edited,  vrlih  Notes,  by  C.  I.  Eastlakk,  R. A.  Post  Bro,  1: 

14. 
HAND-BOOK    FOR   FRANCE  and  tl 
PYRENEES,     BRITTANY,     the    RIVERS     LOIR 
SEINE.  RHONE,  and  GARONNE,   FRENCH   ALI 
DAUPHINE,  and  PROVENCE.  Maps.  Post  8ro,  12#. 

15. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  SPAIN,  ANDALUSI 
GRANADA,  MADRID,  Jko.    By  Richard  Ford.  Mai 
Post  8vo,  I6t. 

16. 
HAND-BOOK  OF  PAINTING— TH 
SPANISH  AND  FRENCH  SCHOOLS.    BySiREoMU 
IIsAD.     Post  8vo,  12/. 

17. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  ENGLAND— TH 
NORTHERN  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES:   NORl 
and  SOUTH  WALES,  &c.  Map.  Post  8ro.  Neartp  reat 

18. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  ENGLAND— TU 

SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  COUNTIES.  Map.  P 

8vo.    In  Preparation, 

19. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  LONDON— PAST  A> 

PRESENT.  A  CoMPLRTR  Guidr  to  Btranskrs  riajTt 
ma  BlRTROpoLia.  By  Prtrr  CtTNNiNORAM.  9  vola.  Pi 
8vo.    Nearly  ready, 

*'  The  old  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  If  any  one  came 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  for  a  Licence  to  Travel,  he  woi 
first  examine  him  of  England  {  if  he  found  him  ignon 
would  bid  him  stay  at  home,  and  know  his  own  Count 
fltRt."— JAff  Cotnpleat  QentUmaHf  by  Henry  Peacka 
108  J. 

80. 

HAND-BOOK    TO  THE  PICTURE    GA 

LERIES  in  and  near  London.  With  Catalofraes  of  t 
Pictures,  Rooompanicd  by  Uistorieal,  Biographical,  a 
Critioal  Notices.    By  Maa.  JAJnaaoii .    Poat8ro,  lUt. 

81. 
HAND-BOOK    FOR    WINDSOR    Ah 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Woodouts.  Fcap.  8ro,  2sA 
eacli. 


"  Mr.  Mttrraj's  series  of  Hand-books  seem  destined  to  embrace  all  the  sights  of  the  wor1d.*'~^)wtffafor. 

**  The  vseftil  series  of  Hand-books  issued  by  Mr.  Murray."— J^xamfner. 

•(  Mr.  Mortay's  eieellent  series.    Compiled  with  great  care.    The  information  full  aad  saUsfactory.**— illArn««i 

*'  Well  considered,  well  arranged,  and  veil  compressed.  They  combine  every  practical  information,  with  iali»r 
lory  descriptions  and  extracts  from  the  most  accomplliihed  travellers,  unencumbered  with  long  historical  d«ta 
which  not  dnftequently  are  uselessly  intruded  into  these  manuals."— Oraffeeieii'f  JfagvafNr. 

"An  immense  qnantitTofminute  and  useful  information  respecting  all  placet  of  interest,  presented  in  a  pli 
vnostentatious,  and  intelligible  manner."— l/ni/Ml  Service  GoMctte, 

"  All  the  inforaatfon  a  trareller  requires ;  and  supplies  an  answer  to  every  difflculty  which  ean  possibly  arise.' 
Ailas, 

"An  excellent  plan,  and  oontains  much  in  little  compass,  and  is  an  amusing  resonice  when  tlie  road  is  dvll  i 
oar  companion  has  fallen  asieep." — Atiaiie  Jowmat. 

"  A  world  of  useful  Information."— Brf/is*  MagoMint* 

"CMpltMlguideBl    A  man  may  traverse  half  the  contiaeBt  of  Europe  with  tiMm  without  asking  a  qnettlei 

**  DiMtlngulMhed  for  the  clearaeii  of  tbclT  aRRTigemenl,  \\%  %^«c\&c  eharaetM'  of  their  dUvctlom,  the  qoaatitj  i 
quMUtfQfUi9  matter  they  eontotn,  at  waU  as  tot  lYia  l\^\%la^«L\>^a\l^^^\\^w^xl^«\«al^rt^ip.••--JB5|M^ 


Mb.  MUARAY'S  UST  OF  BOOKa    Wwrttgy, 


RELIGIOUS  WORKS,  THEOLOGY,  &c. 


THB    ILLUMIlfATBD    PRAYBR  -  BOOR. 

With  Borden,  Initials,  YignettM,  Titlei,  &o.,  in  gold  and 
oolour*.    9nk  eloih,  morooeo  or  Tdlmn. 

"  The  most  elaborate  copf  of  the  Lltargy  eyer  executed. 
A  Boble  deTotioaal  TOltune  And  fitting  ChritUan  mu- 
noal.**— rfiMt. 

DEAN  COMBER'S  FRIENDLY   ADVICE 

TO  THB  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OP  ENGLAND.  A 
JTem  Edition,  with  Preface  and  Notes.  Bj  W.  F.  Hook, 
IliJ>.,Yiotr  of  Leads.   Foap.8TO,3f. 

III. 
THE  THREE  REFORMATIONS ;  Lvthb. 
MAm,  RoMAir,  and  AnoLicAir.   By  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar 
of  LeedSi    Third  Editi&n,  8vo,  3«. 

ON  THE  UNITY '""op  THB  CHURCH. 
Uf  BamiT  Bdwabd  Xiinnivo,  Archdeacon  of  Chichester. 
&coiMlf(f<Hon.  8TO,10r.6(f. 

SERMONS    ONMANY    OF   THE 

LEADING  DOCTRINES  AND  DUTIES  TAUGHT 
BY  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  The  Dxam  or 
KonwicH.    S  vols.  8ro,  2U. 

SCRIPTURAL  COINCIDENCES. 
A  TEST  OP  THEIR  VERACITY.    By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blowt. 
Second  Edition.    8vt>,  \0*.  6d, 

-  Whoever  has  read  Dr.  Paley*s  Harm  Paulinit,  will 
And  in  this  ve^uine  an  extension  of  thatargomeot,  and  its 
afmllcatlon  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  conducted 
with  scarcely  inferior  ability  and  ■  uece  is."— JoAn  Bull. 

rn. 
THE  MOSAIC  WRITINGS.    By  Rev.  J.  J. 

Blukt.    PiOBt  8to,  0».  M, 

nil. 
THE  ROMAUNT  VERSION  op  the  GOSPEL 
OF  ST.  JOHN  ;  originaUy  in  Use  among  the  Old  Wal- 
dsDses.  From  the  M6S.  existing  at  Dublin,  Pariis  Orcno- 
blfli,  Zurich,  and  Lyons.  Edited,  with  Notes  by  Rov. 
W.  a.  GiiXT,  D.D.    With  Facsimiles.    8vo. 

THE  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY.  Bj 
WiLUAjf  SswBU^  B.D.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Js.  6d. 

**  Ably  and  satUfactorily  treated.'^—OMftomaa's  Mag, 

X. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  STUDENT 

UNDER  PRESENT  THEOLOGICAL  DIFFICULTIES. 
Hy  A.  C.  Tait,  D.C.L.    Post  8vo,  6«.  6cf. 

**  We  most  warmly  recommend  Dr.  Tail's  most  useful 
volume."— CAsrcA  mnd  State  Gamttte, 

SERMONS  PREACHED  ON  VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS.  By  C.  J.  Vauohan,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of 
Harrow  School.    8vo,  VU.  M. 

"  Dr.  Vaughan's  sermons  are  forcible,  earnest,  and 
aflfectionate ;  in  tone  moderate,  but  soundly  scriptural  in 
doctrine."— Jtfomlii^  Powt. 

xn. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  in  the  CHAPEL 
of  HARROW  SCHOOL.  By  Rev.  C.  J.  YAUOUAif,  D.D. 
8vo,  lOt.M. 

*'  The  sermons  now  before  us  are  addressed  speclflcally 
to  the  boys  of  the  public  school ;  end  parents  will  find  them 
a  valuable  family  possession.'*— CArlctian  Obterver, 

xm. 

PRAYERS.  FROM  THE  LITURGY, 

By  Right  Honble.  W.  E.  Glaootonk.,  M.P.    I2mo,  S«.  60, 

xtr. 

A  THREE-LEAVED  MANUAL  of  FAMILY 
PRAYER ;  arranged  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  turning 
the  pages  backwards  and  lorwardi.  Royal  Sro^  bound,  U, 


ILLUSTRATIONS  ^F    THE     LITURGY 

AND  RITUAL  OP  THE  CHURCH;  selected  from  thi 
works  of  eminent  Divines  of  the  17th  Century.  Bj 
Rev.  Jamss  BROGbsx,  M. A.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  S7'> 

"  A  most  valuable  sddition  to  every  churchman's  U< 
hnTy."—Biihop  ofEMetor't  Chmrgt, 

xru 
CATHOLIC    SAFEGUARDS   AOAinn    m 
EaaoM,  Coaaupnoifs,  akd  Novbltus  or  ran  Cnmci 
or  ROMS.    By  Rev.  Jam  as  Baoonwr,  M.A.    9  TOlSk  trs) 
14«.  each. 

"'Catholic  SArxouAaos :'  a  Selection  of  the  ablesi 
discourses  on  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  chosen 
from  the  works  of  our  own  eminent  divines  who  lived 
during  the  I7ih  century."— BtsAep  <^  Lois4ms*«  Ckargt, 

XVfl. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH ; 
With  Notes  containing  References  to  the  AatboriMs^  and 
sn  Index.    By  Roabst  Soutrsy,  LLJ>.   Bixtk  JSdMrn. 
8vo,  lit. 

"  I  offer  to  those  who  regard  with  love  and  reverence  th« 
religion  wliich  they  have  received  from  their  fathers,  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  record,  diligently,  fbithfoUy,  and 
conscientiously  composed."— Pr^/ocs. 

•  XVIII. 

REMARKS  ON  ENGLISH  CHURCHES 
and  on  Rendering  Sepulchral  Memorials  subsorvisnt  tc 
pious  and  Christian  Uses.  By  J.  H.  MiaaLAWP 
Fourth  Edition.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s,  6d. 

'*  This  work  may  be  regarded  asoneof  tbemostimportani 
steps  made  lately  in  the  restoration  of  a  sound  and  sl&eieni 
church-system  smong  us.**— Qi<arfer/jf  Review, 

XIX, 

REVERENCE  DUE  TO  HOLY  PLACES- 
By  J.  II.  Masklaxd.  mrd  Edition.  Woodcnta 
Fcap.  8vo,  2r. 

BISHOP  HEBER*S  PARISH  SERMONS ; 
On   the  Lessons,  the  Goepel,  or  the  Epistle,  for  ever] 
Sunday  in  the  Year.    Sixth  Edition,  S  vols,  post  6nh  \6i< 

XXI. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  ENGLAND. 
By  the  late  Bishop  Uaiuca.    Second  Edition,   8vo,  Ut.  6d, 

xxtr. 

PSALMS  AND  HYMNS, 

Adapted  to  the  various  Solemnities  of  tht  Church.    Bj 

W.  B.  Holland,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Cuate  of  Walmer 

24mo,  U.  6d, 

xxitu 

VISITATION  SERMONS. 
Preached  during  tbo  YisiUtion  of  the  Bishop  of  Exetei 
in  184A.    ISmo,  6$. 

THE  LAWS  REL^ATiNG  TO  SUNDAYS, 
HOLIDAYS,  and  DAYS  OF  FASTING.  By  E.  V.  Ncalb 
Fcap.  8vo.,  9i.  6d, 

'*An  excellent  handmsid  to  'Nelson  on  FUts  and 
Festi  vsls.'"— BrfffsA  MagaMfne. 

XXV. 

THE  NESTORIANS,  oa  LOST  TRIBES, 
With  Illustrations  of  Scripture  Prophecy.     By  Asaubl 
GaANT,  M.D.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.dlr. 

<*  An  importsnt  accession  to  our  stores  of  geographical 
knowledge."— <7AKrcA  qf  England  Reviem, 

XXVI. 

ABSTRACT  PRINCIPLES  OF  REVEALED 
RELIGION.    By  Hanav  DamoHD.    FBst8?o,ttM. 

"ConUins  many  striking  passages  of  great  powtr^ 
depth,  and  truth.'*-' IFngf/sA  Ckwrthmem* 


lis.  MURRA.Yn&  LIST  OF  BOOKS.— »o«tnr»  thm  Biwina.  A.e. 


POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &a 


(taKIOUS  BDITIONS.) 


I. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

CoUaotcd  and  «rnmg«d  with  NotM  by  Moor«,EUis,Hober, 
J«Apqr.  Lookbart,  410.  FUtei.  17ToU.foap.8ro.  63#., 
or  half  morooco,  Mr. 

II. 

POETICAL  WORKS. 
HNctrt  lltUtiR.) 

eoii*Aiiiiii« 
CRiLna  HAaoLO.    1  toI. 
TAI.M  and  Poma.   9  Tola. .'  I     MucBJULANiaa.    3  rols. 
DBAMAa.    t  Tola.  *  I    Don  Jvam,   f  Tola. 

With  Ylgnottaa,  10  TOla.  18010,  Ut„  or  gUi  edgca,  3ft«. 

III.' 

POEMS  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

With  Fortxmiti  and  Vignette.   Royal  8to,  l&f. 

IT. 

CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

(Ultstritct.) 

With  Fortnltand  Blxty  Yltnatta  EngraTlofa  8to,  SU. 

"A  aptendld  work— worth  illastratiof,  and  worthilj 
Illustrated.**— JlAm«Mi. 

T. 

TALES  AND  POEMS. 

6.  Bappo. 


Oeorff^  ChrablM's  %ite  and  Works 


I.  GiAovm. 

S.  Baina  op  AaYDoa. 

3.  GoMAia. 

4.  Laba. 

5.  Sums  op  Oomiitm. 


7.  MAxappA. 

8.  ISLAITD. 

9l  Pabibina. 
la  FRiaoiraa  of  Chillor. 


With  Yignettea.  8  TOla.  Mmo,  Ar. 


1.  Manphso. 

9.  llAiiiKO  FAuaaOi 

3.  HaATair  a  no  BAani. 

4.  BAaoAirAPAi.ua. 


VI. 

DRAMAS. 

5.  Two  FoacAai. 

6.  DapoiufSDTaAJiapoaiiaD. 

7.  Cain. 

8.  WxaMca. 


With  Vignaitca.   9  toIb.  84mo,  S«. 

Til. 

CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIBiAGE. 
With  Vignttte.   2imo,2i,6d, 

Till. 

MISCELLANIES. 
With  Vigntttao.     3  rola.  84nio,  7«.  6rf. 

IX. 

DON  JUAN. 
'  With  Yignettaa.   8  Tola.  Mmo.  fi«. 

Mb.  Murray  alone  poflsesses  the  Copy- 
right of  Lord  Btbon'b  Works,  and  no  edition, 
illattnted  or   otherwise,   can  be   gqmplktx 
except  it  bean  hi$  name  on  the  title-page. 


LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 

(llferirfSfelttan.) 

Plataa.  8  Tola.  fcap.  8ro,  8U«.,  or  half  morooooi  40#. 

POEMS  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 
With  Portrait  and  Yignette.    Royal  8to,  I&r. 

CAMPBELL'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THi 
BRITISH  POETS.    New  Edition.    Royal  8to.  \St. 

**Rich  in  exquisite  examples  of  English  poetry,  aiu 
auggeative  of  delightful  thoughts  beyond  any  Tolume  ii 
the  language. ' ' — A  tUu, 

BISHOP  HEBER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Including  PALESTINE-EUROPE— TUB  RED  SEA 
Ao.    Third  Edition.    Portrait.    Foap.  8to,  ?«•  &/• 

"  Bishop  Heber  has  taken  a  graceful  station  among  th< 
favoured  bards  of  the  day.** — Literarg  Garnet te. 

ill. 
REV.  H.  H.  MILMAN*S  POETICAL  WORKS 
Inclnding  the  Fall   of   Jeniaalem — Samor,  Blartyr  o 
Antioch— and  other  Puema    Second  Edili<m.    Plates 
3  Tols.  foap.  8to,  18r. 

**Aflne,  elaasical,  mora),  and  rellgloas  poet.**— Ll/ercr; 
OoMoite, 

WORKS  OF  HORACE. 
With  an  Original  Life.   Bj  R«t.  H.  H.  Milsiav.   Ulni 
trated  with  Yiew8»  Yignettaa,  Coloured  Bordars,  A( 
Crown  8T0. 

LOCKHART'S  SPANISH  BALLADS;  will 
Illuminated  Titlea,  Bordera,  he   4to,  91, 2s. 

*' A  more  appropriately  as  well  as  beautifully  embellishe 
volume  never  was  offered  to  the  world.**  —  EdMu^ 
Review, 

ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM'S    POEMS    aiK 

SONGS.     84mo,  2i.  Sd. 

'■The  works  of  the  moat  tander  and  pathetic  of  th 
Scottish  minstrels,  in  a  cheap  and  elegant  form.'*- 
Btaekwood, 

FRAGMENTS  IN  VERSE.  Bj  Lord  Ro 
aaaTaoN.    Crown  8vo,  7r.  6d, 

**  Tbe  author  aeea  and  feela  aa  a  scholar  and  a  poci 
and  as  a  sch(dar  and  a  poet  ht  azpreaaca  himaclf.**- 
31mrc. 

Tin. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES. 

With  Notes  by  the  Anthora,  and  Portraita  of  then 
TweiUif-Jlrit  Edition,    Foap.8TO»e«. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ITALIAN  SONNETS 
From  the  most  celebrated  Poets,  with  Tranalationa.    Q 
Rot.  CHAaLBa  Sxboko,  M.A.    8yo,  Or. 

VERSE  TRANSLATIONS 
From  the  Swedish  Poema  of  EaAiAS  Tsonbr,  and  from  tl 
German  of  ScHiixaa.    By  H.  DaiKawATsa  BarRunj 
Poat  8vo,  12«. 

ENGLISH  HEXAMETERS ;  from  the  Germaj 
By  81a  Jonii  Haaacnau.,  Da.  WiiairBu.,  AacuDBAOB 
HAaa,  Da.  HAwraar,  and  J.  O.  LocxKAar.  trob  8 
Alao,  Yaaaa  TaamLanosia.   Sro,  8#.<tf. 

an. 
FRAGMENTS  FROM   GERMAN    PROS 
^NKITBBA.   By  SaaAM  Aumv.   PbatSfiH  I^ 


\' 


Mb.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS.-«MnMtlMk 


fl 


INSTRUCTION  &  ENTERTAINMENT    FOR   THE  YOUNG. 


Xn.  MarkliMii's  SIstortes. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

From  the  First  iDvadon  by  the  Romans,  to  the  Reign  of 
QoMH  VlotorU.  46IA  Thoiuand.  Woodcuts  ISmo,  7'*  fid. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 
From  the  Conquest  by  the  Gaols,  to  the  Roign  of  Lottle- 
Fhllln>e.    90lh  Thousand,    Woodcuts.    ianio,7«*M. 

HISTORY  OF  GERMANY. 
From  the  Invasion  by  Marios,  to  the  Battle  of  Ldpilc 
9rd  I%ausand,   Woodcuts.    12mo,  7<<  6<f. 

HISTORY  OF  ROME  AND  GREECE. 
For  the   Use  of   Schools  and  Young   Persons.     With 
Woodcuts,   18mo.    In  Preparation, 

"Mas.  Markham*8  HisToarss  are  conitructed  on  a 
plan  which  we  think  well  chosen,  and  we  are  glad  to  And 
that  they  are  to  popular,  for  they  cannot  be  too  strongly , 
recommended,  as  adapted  for  youth.'*— Jonnia/  i^  E4m-x 
emtUn.  ) 

u. 

SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
By  Maa.  Markuam.   Second  Edition,    Fcap  8to,  S#. 

111. 

.^ISOFS  FABLES. 
A   New  VenioD,   by   Rev.  Thomas  Jauxs.    With  100 
Woodcuts  by  Tcnnixu    Post  8vo. 

"  The  literary  object  of  this  edition  is  to  present  a  better 
and  less  coarse  translation  of  the  Fables  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  iEsop,  so  as  to  flt  them  for  youth  of  the  pre- 
sent age  :  the  bibliopolic  aim  is  to  clothe  and  illustrate 
those  uniterssl  favourites  of  ancient  wisdom  in  a  style 
proportioned  to  our  mechanical  advsncementand  applica- 
tion of  art  to  popular  pleasure.  These  ends  are  attsined 
in  the  very  handsome  edition  before  us.  Mr.  James  has 
made  a  judicious  selection  of  the  Fables  themselves,  and 
of  the  version  to  be  taken  as  his  text :  his  translation  is 
at. once  close  and  free;  the  wood  engravings  are  among 
the  triumphs  of  ut."— Spectator, 

ir. 

BERTHA'S  JOURNAL  DURING  A  VISIT 
IN  KNGLA.ND.  With  a  vsriety  of  InformsUoo,  arranged 
for  every  Day.     lOth  Thousand,    12mo,  7#.6<l. 

«  I  am  reading  *  Bertha*  with  the  utmost  avidity.  I  can 
scarcely  take  my  attention  from  this,  the  best  of  all  Juve- 
nile compilations.** — Bev.  Oeorgt  Crabbe. 

**  An  excellent  Uttle  work."— (7«p^  Basil  Hall. 

V. 

JESSE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
For  Schools.   With  Aneodoies  of  the  Sagacity  and  Inttlnct 
of  Animals.   Sixth  Edition,    Foap.  8to,  6#.  6d. 

TX. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE 

IN  EARNEST;  or  Natural  Philosophy  inculcated  by  the 
Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.  Sixth  Edition,  Woodcuts. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Ss, 

"  We  know  of  no  other  book  which  so  charmingly  blends 
amusement  with  instruction.  No  juvenile  book  has  been 
published  in  our  time  more  entitled  to  praise.'*— i?xam<ner. 

VII. 

CROKER'S  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN 
FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  SSrrf  Thousand, 
Woodcuts.    lOmo,  5s, 

"This  skilful  performance  of  Mr.  Crokor's  suggested 
the  plan  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  Tfeles  of  a  Qr^ndfather.**— 
Quaritrtp  Bewiew. 


rnt. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  ENGLAND.  Bji 
Lady  Callcott.  SSrd  Thousand,    Woodcots.    18bm>,  9s, 

"  This  little  History  was  written  for  a  real  little  Arthur, 
and  1  have  endeavoured  to  write  it  as  I  would  tell  it  to  aa 
intelligent  child.  1  well  remember  what  I  wanted  to  be 
told  when  first  allowed  to  read  the  History  of  England.' 
—Author's  Pr^aee. 

**  Lady  Callcott*s  style  is  of  the  right  kindi  eaniMt  aad 
simple." — EMominsr, 

CROKER'S  PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY 
FOR  CHILDREN.    I5ik  Thousand,    l9mo,\s,9d. 

"  The  best  elementary  book  on  the  subject.*'— QiMvferi^ 
Review. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR: 

With  Sketches  of  Nelsoo,  WeUington,  and  Napoleon.  ISmo, 
U.6d, 

GOSPEL  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

An  Attempt  to  render  the  Chief  BvenU  of  the  Life  ol 
Our  Saviour  hitelllgibU  and  profitable.    Second  Edition, 

18mo,  3#.  6<f. 

XII. 

FISHER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY 
AND  ALGEBRA.  18mo,  3s.  each.  {PubUskod  h$  ord€r 
of  the  Lords  of  the  AdmiraltM.) 

xiir. 
LOUDON'S  YEAR-BOOK  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY.    Woodcuts.     18mo.  4s, 

"  Mrs.  Loudon  has  begun  to  apply  her  excellent  talenti 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  natur^  history,  to  the  ser> 
vice  of  the  young ;  and  this  volume  is  a  rery  delightftoj 
one."— CAam6er«*  Edinburgh  Journal, 

xnr. 
SENTENCES  FROM  THE  PROVERBS. 

In  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.    For  Daily  Uee 
By  A  Laot.     1 6mo,  is,  6d, 

"The  design  of  this  volume  is  excellent.**— Jl/as. 
"An  excellent  design."— Literary  OomoUo, 

PUSS  IN ' BOOTS; 

flurrao  to  the  tastes  of  Lrrrue  and  Oaovrir  Chilosbit. 
By  Otto  BpxcKTjnu    With  Illnatrmtlons.    18mo,  bs. 

"Twelve  designs  full  of  excellent  humour.**— f.mniitaer 

"  Complete  pictures,  and  tell  the  etory  with  dramatii 
force.  •• — Spectator, 

XVI. 

THE  CHARMED  ROE; 

Thx    Sroav   of   tbx    LrrrLS    BaoiHXB   and    Snraa, 
By  Otto  SPKCKTsa.     With  lUnstratlona.    18mo,5«. 
'*  A  book  for  kindly  remembrances. "—JUIerarjr  GaxHtg 

XVII. 

THE  FAIRY  RING  ; 

A  Collection  of  TaLxa  and  Sitmubs  for  Young  Fsnona. 
With  lUustrationa  by  Richard  VottM,   Second  JStffMow. 
Foap.  8to,  U'  6d, 

*'  Rsre  news  for  young  people^ whole  sackaful  of  new 
fairy  lore.  Nicely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  who 
has  lived  a  long  time  in  Fftiry  Land,  and  knows  all  about 
it."— Examiner, 

**  Three  dozen  legends,  many  among  them  pointed  with 
that  humorous  wisdom  which  none  ^»pr*eUta  better  than 
children,  make  op  a  month's  enteitnlnaent  of  charming 
quality.* '^iCMsiMiMi. 
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Mb.  WJBAAY'Q  LIST  OF  BOOKS.    mtkmU  ao«ln»  4^0. 


CLASSICAL  AND   SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Dr.  Smllb's  ]>lotloiiaiies. 
1. 

A.I>tCTlOltAllY  OF  GREEK  and  tU)MAN 
ANTiQUITIEa  With  numeroui  WoodouU.  Second 
MdOMti    ifO,9i» 

**k  #aric  mntHk  wuted,  will  to  Inrtlnable  to  th« 
yovBff  ttadttit,  and  u  t  boot  of  rellBraiiet  will  to  moit 
Mon^le  on  tha  lUmrf  table  of  trwj  •oholar.*'~Q«ar. 
twrt]f  aMmw* 

SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUI- 
ma  AbridsaA  ftom  the  atote  workt  With  800 
WoodovtiL  B4MNliiiie^lil.«ii. 


**  Brawn  ap  la  a  elcar  and  eonelse  etyli,  and  weeded 
of  tboee  references  and  epecolattTe  matters  which  tend 
so  moeh  to  oonfose  the  student  who  is  not  far  advanced. 
It  Is  a  most  Taiaahle  addition  to  oar  sdrool  Uteimture." 
— CamMI^  CArenleto. 

A  DICTIONARY  or  GREEK  and  ROMAN 
KOORAFHY  amo  MTTBOLOOY.  S  Vols.  8ro«  98f. 
{To  M  etii^MMl  la  S  aelf.) 

'*  TIm  onlf  Claealeal  Dictlonanr,  with  any  pretensions 
to  the  name,  In  oor  laatosfe ;  and,  as  soch,  It  most  form 
part  of  tto  library  of  every  stadent  who  desires  to  to- 
ooma  acqnalnted  with  the  mind  of  antiquity.'*— il<Ae- 


A  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY 

OF   ANCIENT    BIOORAPHT,    MTtHOLOOY,  AXD 
QBOORAPHT.   8to.   In  PrtparaUon, 

TUa  work  win  eompiise  the  same  sul4eots  ss  are  eon- 
tsined  In  the  well*known  Dictionary  of  Lemprlirs,  sTold- 
ing  its  errors,  sapplyina  its  deficiencies,  and  exhibiting  in 
a  eonelse  fbrm  tto  fSMMe  of  the  laboors  of  modern  scholars. 
It  wlU  thai  soptdy  a  waat  that  has  been  long  felt  by  most 
patmna  engaged  In  tolUon. 


II. 
MULLERS  DORIANS ; 

THE  HI8T0RT  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 
DORIC  RACE.  Trandated  by  TunrsL  and  Lewis. 
Second  EdiUon,    MapsL    9  vols.  8to,  SOr. 

"  We  eloee  the  TalttHwe  in  admiration  of  the  aathor'i 
unwearied  industry  and  great  hnowlsdge."— AVio  Monthly 
Jfi^gwrtM* 

m. 
BUTTlfAN'S  LEXILOGUS ; 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Meaning  and  Etymology  of 
varloas  Words  and  Paasagee  In  Greek  Writers.  Trans- 
lated, with  Nala%  by  FlaauAaa.  Third  Edition*  8ro, 
14#. 

"A  meet  able  dlsonisitlon.  It  eontains  a  deeper  and 
more  eritieal  knowledge  of  Greek,  moreextenilTe  research, 
and  more  sound  Judgment,  than  we  eyer  remember  to 
bave  seen  in  any  one  work  tofore."— Q«sr/#r/y  Review. 

IT. 

BUTTMAN*8  GREEK  YERBS ; 

With  all  Che  Tensea— their  Formation,  Meaning,  and 
Usage,  accompanied  by  an  Index.  TransUted,  with 
Notee,  by  FiaxLAKn.   Second  Edition,   8T0,7#.6d. 

"Bnttmaa's  Catalogne  eonUlns  all  tboee  prominent 
irregularities  so  fblly  and  AmdamentallyinTestlgated, that 
/  was  conrinced  a  translation  of  them  wonid  prore  a  ra- 
/amble  MMttUMBt  to  oruj  lorar  and  ttudant  •(  Giaek  lite 


T. 


CARMiCHAEL'S  GREfeK  VERBS. 

Thbir  Formations.  Ikrxgularitiss,  ind  Dnracrs. 
Second  Edition.   PostSro,  St.  M. 


n. 


\ 


WORKS  OF  HORACE, 
With  an  Original  Life.    By  Rer.  H.  H.  Uumam.    IUus 
tmted  with  Tlews,  Vignettes  from  the  Antique  SUtues 
Qttna,  CoixiM,  Tases,  and  coloured  bordere.    Crown  8to. 

Til; 

MITCHELLS'  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES, 
With  EngUshNotea.  8yo.  CLOUDS.  lOr.— 2.  FROGS,  l&s 

"  We  are  not  afraid  to  say  thst  Mr.  Mitchell's  Anno< 
tated  edition  of  Artotopbaaas  will  fbrm,  when  completed, 
something  like  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  scboiar' 
ship."— QiiMrfer/jr  ileeiew. 

Till. 

PEtLE*S  .fiSCHYLUS. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  AND  CHOEPBOROS.  Will 
English  Notee,  by  T.  W.  PaiLa,  D.D.,  Head  Master 
of  Repton  School.   Second  Edition,   8ro,9x.  each. 

*<  By  fkr  the  most  useful  edition  ever  published  in  thii 
country.**— Oi/erd  Hermld, 

THE  ROMANCE*  LANGUAGES. 
By  G.  CoRNawALL  Lsnvis,  M.P.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  \2s 

SUVERN'S  ARISTOPHANES. 
THE   BIRDS  AND  THE  CLOUDS.    TransUted   bj 
W.  R.  HAHoooa,  F.RJ1    Poet  8ro»  9r. 

HASE'S  ANCIENT  GREEKS  ; 
Tnaxa    Public    and    PairAra    Lira.    MAjrirns,    axz 
Cuannca.    Translated  from  the  German.     Fcap.  8to 
A«.6<f. 

"Some  work  appeared  te  be  wanting  on  Grecian  And 
quiUee,  whieh,  without  being  unnecessarily  diflbse,  shouli 
gif  e  a  notion  of  tbe  diseoTories  of  modem  scholars,  an< 
particularly  of  German  scholars."— Pr^oce. 

III. 

ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OP  GREEK. 

By  G.  J.  Fmnninaton,  M.A.   8to,  7s.  6rf . 

mi. 
MATTHI^'S   GREEK  GRAMMAR 
Abridged  for  Schools  by  &L0MnaLO.    Eew  Edition,  re 
vised  by  EowAasa.   19mo,  3s, 

xnr. 

INDEX  OF  GREEK  (QUOTATIONS  in 
MATTULfi'B  LARGER  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Second 
Edition,  8vo,  7s.  6d, 

XT, 

THE  GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS. 
By  HawRT  NaLaoa  Oouaioan,  MJL.   Third  Edition 
Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

xn. 
KING  EDWARD  Vlth't  LATIN  GRAM- 
MAR.  JTsie  EdiUon,  reHttd,   Itoio,  Sr.  6tf. 

ENGLISH  NOTES  >o»  LATIN  ELEGIACS 

designed  for  early  profldsata  In  the  Art  of  Latin  Yeraiilea 
tion,  with  PreAUory  Rolee  of  Coaepoaltlon  In  Bl^fau 
Metre.  By  Bar.  W.  OuiraAsi,.M^  SUtmki  EdtUon 
rf«Ui*t\taue» 


lis.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKSv^An.  ■§!——,  Aa. 
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ART,  science;  and  medicine. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  EXPRESSION  AS 
GO>'5BCT&D  WITH  TUB  FIlfB  ARTS.  By  the 
Ute  Sir  Charlm  Bxll.  Fourth  Edition,  Flatea.  Im- 
perial 8to»  91/. 

*'  The  artiit,  the  writer  of  fiction,  the  dramatist,  the 
Buui  of  taste,  will  recelTO  the  present  work  with  gratitude, 
and  peruse  it  with  a  lirely  and  increasing  interest  and 
delight.*'— CAritlten  Remembrancer, 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
CHRISTIAN  ART.  By  Lord  Lindsay.  3  vols.  8vo.  3lt.  6d. 

**  As  a  contribution  to  the  History  of  Art,  Lord  Lindsay's 
work  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  which  has  yet 
appeiiredin  England,  and  with  whatever  richness  of  detaH 
aueceeding  writers  may  illuatrate  them,  the  leading  lines 
of  Lord  Lindsay's  Chart  will  always  henceforth  be  fol- 
lowed."—Quarfffr/jr  Retiew. 

iir. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  to  toe  LITERATURE 

or  TBX  FINE  ARTS.   By  C.  L.  Eastlakb,  R. A.   8ro.  I2f. 

KUGLER'S  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING- 
THB  ITALIAN  8CHOOL81  Edited,  with  Ifote^  \tj 
C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.A.    Post  8to,  19f. 

KUGLER'S  HISTORY   OF    PAINTING— 

TDK  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  AND  DCTCII  SCHOOLS. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Edsiuitd  IIbao,  Bart  Pott 
8vo,  U». 

HISTORYOF  PAINTING— The  SPANISH 
AND  FRKNCH  SCnoOLS.  ByBrR  EDuuironBAD,  Bart 
Post  8vo.  \%i,     A  Companion  t«>  Kuglcr's  Hand-books. 

"  Thete  volumes  present  ua  with  a  view  of  the  schools 
of  painting,  and  we  recommend  them  as  vety  candid  and 
exeelleat  productions."— L</rrar|r  Qazttte, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  THE  ARTS  OF 
TUB  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the  Monk  Tukophilus. 
TranalAted,  with  Notes,  by  Robkjit  Hendrir.    8vo,  21#. 

**  Mr.  Hendrie  has  done  good  service  to  this  class  of  iitc- 
ratare  by  the  publication  of  the  completcst  edition  of  this 
work."— S'prc/afor. 

VIII. 

THE  ANCIENT  PR.\CTICE  OF  PAINT- 
ING IN  OIL  AND  ON  GLASS,  and  other  ArU  described 
In  several  nnpubllfehcd  Manuscripts.  With  Notes  by 
Mas.  Mkhripikld.    S  vols.  Rvo. 

HISTORY  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCE- 
LAIN, with  a  Dcscrlptiou  of  the  Manufacture,  from  the 
Earliest  Period.  By  Jossrn  Marryat.  WithWoodcuts.  Bvo. 

NINTH  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 
By  Charles  Badbaob.    Second  Edition.    Bvo,  !)#.  Qd, 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  MACHINERY  AND 
MANUFACTURES.  By  Charlbs  Baobaob.  F^/lh 
Edition,    Fcap.  8vo>  6i. 

xri. 
TABLE  OF  THE  LOGARITHMS  OF  THE 
NATURAL  NUMBERS  from  1  to  108000.    By  Charlbs 
Babbagb.    Second  Edition.    Royal  8vo,  6i. 

xiir. 
CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION ; 
Being  Instructions  to  Students  on  performing  Experi- 
ments.   By  BlicHABL  Faradav,  F.R.8.    Third  Edition* 
Bvo, 18f . 


BIT. 

COSMOS ;  OR,  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE  'l^'ORLD.  By  Baron  Albxr.  Vow  Hombolm 
Translated  under  the  superintendsoeo  of  Lisni-CotaMl 
Sabinb,  F Jt  8.    Vols.  L  and  IL    Pdst  Sro,  Its.  aaeh. 

"  Je  Tous  autorise.  Monsieur,  do  tobs  snrlr  «b  tMU< 
occasion,  de  la  declaration,  que  la  belle  Tradaetioa  di 
Colonel  Sabine  enrichle  de  reetlficBtloBs  et  de  notes  tr^ 
pr6cieusea,  et  ^ni  ont  toute  mon  Rpprobatioo,  est  In  i«al< 
par  laquelle  J*ai  vlvement  detird.  v<dr  introddlt  moi 
oavrage  dans  la  Utt^ratare  de  votre  pRys.***Le  Jfaroi 
Humboldt  A  M.  Murray,  Dee.  IS,  IM6. 

THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSICAI 
SCIENCES.  By  Mary  Somkbvillb.  BeventM  Edithm 
Plates.    Fcap.8vo,  IQs.Btt. 

"  The  style  of  this  astonishing  production  Is  so  clear  an( 
unaffected,  and  conveys  with  so  much  simplicity  so  grea 
a  mass  of  profound  knowledge,  that  it  should  be  placed  ii 
the  hands  of  every  youth  the  moment  he  has  msstered  thi 
general  rudiments  of  education.**— Qaor/crdr  Review, 

in. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  Mart  Sombrvillb.  Portrait  f  vols.  Fcap.  Sva  18t 
"  We  have  followed  Mrs.  SomerviUe  through  her  Intel 
lectual  Journey  over  the  globe,  delighted  and  improved  b] 
her  Instruction.  The  work  is  written  in  a  style  alwayi 
simple  and  perspicuous,  often  vigorous  and  e^gant,  am 
occasionally  rising  to  a  strain  of  eloquence  commensurati 
with  the  lofty  ideas  which  it  clothes.  In  Mrs.  BomervlOs'i 
pages  no  sentiments  are  recorded  which  the  Christikn  01 
the  philosopher  disowns."— iVorf  A  BritUh  Review, 

XVIL 

CORRESPONDENCE  OP  JAMES  WATT 
ow  HIS  Discovery  or  thb  CoMPoamos  or  Watbb.  ^  J.  F 
,  Mi-iRHKAO,  Esq.,  F.R.6.E.    With  Portrait    8vo,  lOt.  M. 

XVIII. 

ON  PRACTICAL  SURVEYING  WITHOUl 
INSTRUMENTS.  By  G.  D.  Burr,  of  Sandhnrst  Beevm 
Edition.    Woodcuts.    Post  Bvo,  7'*  6d. 

XIX. 

FACTS  TO  ASSIST  THE  MEMORY,  I» 

VARIOUS  SaENCES.  Second  Edition,  Fcnp.  8to,  8r.  6d 

NAVAL  GUNNERY  ; 
For  the  Instruction  and  Examination  of  Officers,  and  foi 
the  Training  of  Seamen  Oimners.    By  LiRUT.-iiBNBRAi 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart.    Second  Edition,   Bvo,  I5#. 

XXI. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  REPORTS. 
York  and  Oxford,  1831-32, 13«.  6d,  Cambridob,  1833,  lis 
EmiTBirROH,  1834,  I5s.  DoBUir,  IBiVf,  I3t.  9d.  Bristol 
183d,  lit.  Litrrfool,  iat7>  \9$.9d,  Nxwcastlv,  1898, 
ICf.  Birmingham,  1839,  13«.  9d.  Giasoow,  1840,  15* 
Plymouth,  1841, 13t.  M.  AIanchbstbr,  1842,  lOs.  ftl.  Corr, 
1843,  Mt.  York,  1844,  BAf.  CAMBRiDGa,  1845^  lU 
SovTRAMrruN,  1840, 15t,   Bvo. 

XXII. 

SIR  JAMES  CLARK  ON  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE  OF  CLIMATE.  J^tfiirtAftltlloii.  PostSvo,  10».6d. 

XXItl. 

SIR  HENRY  HALFORD'S  ESSAYS. 

Third  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo.  Gt,  6d. 
DR.  MAYO  ON    THE  PATHOLOGY  OF 

THE  HUMAN  MIND.   Fcap.  Svo,  8f . 6d. 

XXV. 

DR.  ABERCROMBIE  ON  DISEASES  OF 

THE  STOMACH.    3%frd  Edition,    Fcap.  8vo,  9t, 

xxri. 

DR.  GOOCH  ON  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Second  Edition,    tiro,  18#. 

XXVII. 

DR.  FERGUSON'S  ESSAYS  ON  THB 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    PartL    Pwt8T«^9».M. 
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Mm.  HURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS,    qeaerl  Uteratnre. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


I. 


LITERARY    HISTORY     OP     EUROPE, 

Bj  Umnr  BallaM'    Third  EdiUan,  3  toIs.  8n>,  38r. 

"The  moit  imporUnt  oontribuUon  to  literary  history 
which  English  librmrim  hsTO  roceiTid  for  maoy  years.*'— 
MiMtirgk  JI«v<Mr. 

THE  EMIGRANT. 
By  SmFBAirciB  B.  Hbad.  '  P(/IA  Edition,  Post  8to,  12#. 
"Sir  FrADCis  Head's  Tolnme  is  slngalarly  spirited, 
ImafinatiTa,  nenroas,  and  philosophical.    A  more  Tigor- 
ous  and  faaeioatlof  writer  does  not  Uvc—Timet, 

m. 

REMARKABLE  CRIMES  AND  TRIALS. 

Fmn  the  German.     By  Lady  Duvr  Ooroon.    8to,  12s, 

**  The  present  collection  of  criminal  cases  forms, 

aa  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  most  interestiog  specimen 

ciistinf  in  our  lang aage."— Law  Magamine, 

HAWKSTONE ; 
A  Tale  of  England  in  the  Year  184~.  Third  Edition. 
S  Tols.  fcap.  Ihro,  lU, 

**A  eloae,  llaished,  and  powerful  composition."— 
Sjneimtor, 

OUTLINES  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
FOR  COLLBOEB  AND  0CHOOLB.  By  Thomas  B.  Buaw, 
B.A.    Poet  8yo. 

"The  author  has  endeavoured  to  produce  a  useful 
Introduction  to  KngUsh  Literature.  It  Is  the  first  attempt 
to  treat  in  a  popular  manner  questions  hitherto  neglected 
in  elementafy  booke,  but  ^hlch  the  increased  inteUi- 
fence  of  the  preeent  age  will  no  longer  allow  to  be  passed 
over  onnotiecd.*'— PiV*^* 

n. 

VISITS  TO  SPOTS  OP  INTEREST  NEAR 
WINOflOR  AMD  ETON.    By  EnwAan  Jasas.    Woodcuts. 

PoatSroilif. 

"A  pleasing  and  popular  omn^niii  goUtfnciii  about  inter, 
esting  architectural  remains,  the  biography  of  their  by- 
gonelnhabttants,  country  life,  rural  scenery,  literature, 
natural  hlstory»  ftc."— Xiforovy  OatieUe, 

NOTES  FROM  LIFE,  iu  Six  Esbats.  Second 
Edition.    ByHnraT  Taylob.    Post8TO,6f. 

Tin. 
CRITICAL  ESSAYS.    By  Henry  Tatlob. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Quarterly  Review."  Post  8ro. 

IX. 

ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL 
FEELINGS. By  Joaa  AaiaoaoMBta,  M.D.  Seventh  Edition. 
Fcap.  8ro«  4#. 

ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS.  By 
Joaa  AancaoMBU.  M J>.  Eleventh  Edition*  Fcap.  8to, 
6t.ed, 

zi. 

ON  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGIES.  By  U. 
Vox  Talbot,  F.R.S.    8to,  lit. 

"The  most  Interesting  work  on  the  derivation  of  the 
English  Unguege  which  has  appeared  for  many  yearB.*'— 
Utermrp  OaMette. 

xtt. 

iESOFS  FABLES. 
A  New  Version,  chiefly  from  the  Greek.      By  Rev. 
TnoMAB  Jambb,  M.A.    With  more  than  100  New  Wood- 
onta  by  TniMUL.    Crown  8yo,  16«. 

XIII. 

FAMILY  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 
Tnuislated.  By  B.  W.  Lamb.  With  Notea  and  000  Wood- 
cote    Jfew£tiiti0n.  3  rol*.  post  8to,  90f. 

XfT. 

SSSAY8  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OP  LIPE-. 
LNZ>  MORAL  NATURE  OF  MAN.    By  QmmbLowi 


XT. 


PROGRESSION    BY    ANTAGONISM.     A 

THEORY.  Involving  Considerations  touching  the  Pre- 
sent Position,  Duties,  and  Destiny  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Lord  Linosav.     8vo,  6#. 

XVI. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
WATERLOO.    By  Rev.  O.  R.  Olbio.    Post  8vo,  6i. 

**  This  account  is  iostioct  with  spirit,  and  many  are  the 
touching  anecdotes  which  add  to  its  interest."— Li/crary 
OaMette. 

XVII. 

BRITISH  ARMY  AT  WASHINGTON 
AND  NEW  ORLEAN&   By  Rev.  O.  R.  Glsio.   PostSro, 

**  The  personsl  narrative  of  an  eye-witness. "^nsiet. 

XTHL 

SALE'S  BRIGADE  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 
By  Rev.  O.  R.  Glkio.    Post  8vo,  2e.  6d. 

*'  One  of  the  noblest  records  of  military  adventures  tha  t 
we  know."~lfomJity  Chronide. 

XIX. 

THE  WAYSIDE    CROSS.     A  Tale  of  tho 
CarlistWar.    By  Capt.  E.  A.  Milmav.    Post  8vo.  2f .  M. 
"A  spirited  and  iuteresUng  little  story. "'^/A«iur«si. 

LIVONIAN  TALES.  *  Br  thk   Author  op 

*'  LBTTSas  PBOM  THX   BALTIC."      POst  8VO,  2m.  fUL, 

**  Long  may  the  Baltic  lady  write  Esthonian  Talcs  as 
good  as  these."— ^/Afii«i«m. 

XXI. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.  Br  Wabuington 
laviNO.    PostSvo,  6f. 

*'  The  most  charming  work  ever  written."— Cam6ri4gt 
Chronicle. 

XXII. 

THE  AMBER-WITCH  :  a  Trial  for  Witch- 
CRAFT.  Translated  hy  Lady  Dorr  Gordon.  Post  8vo,2f.  6d. 

*'  We  have  read  nothing  in  fiction  or  in  history,  which 
has  so  completely  absorbed  out  interest.**— Qaor/er^ 
Review, 

xxm. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS.  Translated. 
By  Lady  Dorr  Goaoow.     Post  8vo,  2m.  6d. 

**  A  narrative  of  romantic  and  absorbing  interest."— 
Northern  Whig, 

XXIV. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCI- 
ETY OF  LITERATURE.  Second  Series.  With  Mapa 
and  Plates.    Tols.  L  and  II.    8v0|  12r.  each. 

Veriodleals. 

XXV. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.    8vo,  6$. 

XXVI. 

HART'S  QUARTERLY  ARMY  LIST.  8to,  5i. 

XXVII. 

HART'S  ANNUAL  ARMY  LIST.     8vo,  20#. 

xxviir. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  LIST.    Sro,  &.  6d. 

Published  Quartertjf  bjf  order  of  the  AdmiraUg. 

XXIX. 

THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANACK,  8to,  5#. 
Published  bp  Order  ^the  Admirallg. 

XXX. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL.  8vo,  6<. 


ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL.  8to. 


Mm.  MURRAY^  LIST  OF  BOOK&p-Miftaria  lliiliry,  iH^rtlaff,  4^9. 
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NATURAL  fflSTORY,  SPORTING,  &c. 


PHIKCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY;  or,  the 
Modern  Clumget  of  the  Earth  and  ita  Inhabitant*.  By 
CwuMLMt  Ltbll,  F.OA  Seventh  Edition,  Woodents. 
•ro,  lU, 

**  Shonld  be  read  by  every  one  who  takes  an  interest 
Ib  this  rising  branch  of  Natural  History.** — Jumetom't 


THOUGHTS  ON  ANIMALCULES.  A  GlimpM 
At  the  InTiaible  World,  as  revealed  by  the  Microeoope. 
By  O.  A.  MAirrsix,  D.CL.     Platea.    Crown  8to,  \0s.  fid. 

-  The  object  of  this  Tolame  is  In  the  highest  degree 
eommendable,  and  the  name  of  the  author  is  guarantee 
••Aclcnt  for  its  correct  and  agreeable  treatment.  There 
Is  no  branch  of  science  more  interesting,  none  whose 
rvrelations  are  more  wonderfol,  than  that  which  unfolds 
the  forms  and  nature  of  minute  creatures.  Dr.  Man- 
tell's  idea  is  a  happy  one.** — Chamber^  Journal. 

"  The  work  before  us  Is  a  small,  but  elegant  trophy  of 
the  popular  rictory.  A  light  and  lucid  style  relieves 
aad  csLiries  off  the  technical  terms  in  which  Dr.  Mantell« 
with  a  praiseworthy  boldness,  has  net  feared  to  explain 
hit  subject."— Owerdiaii. 

m. 
THE  GEOLOGY  OF  RUSSIA. 
By  8m  R.  MimcBisoir,  O.C.S.      With   Ck>loured  Map, 
Tables,  Woodcuts,  &o.    8  vols,  royal  4to. 

'*  The  publication  of  this  system  forms  an  epoch  In 
ireologicsl  research.  .  •  The  author  has  developed  the 
first  broad  outlines  of  a  new  system  of  classification, 
capable  ofeffectinr  for  geology  what  the  natural  system 
of  Jussieu  hsd  effected  for  botany.  It  is  a  work  uhlch 
must  necessarily  become  a  standard  for  geologists." — 
Spectator, 

**  The  impulse  given  to  geology  by  the  publication  of 
the  '  Silurian  System,*  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
The  author  at  once  took  his  place  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  geologists.  But  his  energy  did  not  permit  him  to  rest 
satlsRed  with  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble  a  labour. 
Determined  to  compare  and  confirm,  he  followed  out  in 
foreign  lands  the  research  which  he  had  so  successfully 
commenced  at  home.  Many  admirable  memoirs  have 
resulted  from  his  excursions ;  but  the  crowning  triumph 
is  the  great  work  before  iu.**—AthentBum. 

THE  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY  AND 

ANCIENT  ARCIIITECTURB  OF  IRELAND.  By  O. 
Wiuciifsoir.   Plates.  Roy.  8vo,88r. 

'*  The  value  of  scientific  knowledge  when  applied  to 
practical  purposes,  Is  strikingly  shown  in  this  curious 
and  useful  volume."— 5p«c/a/or. 

*'  The  work  is  one  which  must  be  perused  with  profit  by 
every  architect  and  engineer."— /"reemea's  Journal, 

THE     GEOLOGY^*  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

By  JoHif  Philups.  PAaTL-.THE  YORKSHIRE  COAST. 
PUtes.  4to,  1/.11«.  6d.  Part  IL— THE  MOUNTAIN- 
LIMESTONE  DISTRICT.  Plates.  4to,2{.18f.6d. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST. 
Fourth  Bdition.with  Woodcuts.   Post  8vo,  9i.  6d. 

"  A  book  that  ought  to  find  Its  way  Into  every  rural 
drawing-room  In  the  kingdom."— Qiuir/er/|ri2ev<fw. 

rn. 
THE  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OP  PLANTS ; 
A  PoFULSR  iNTKODUcnoif  TO  MonuiN  BoTAHT.    By  Mas. 
LoDDOM.     Woodcuts.     Fcap.  8vo,  Be. 

**  To  any  one  who  wishes  to  comprehend  the  names  and 
nature  of  plsnts,  this  charming  volume  can  be  safely  re- 
commended.**—^jMcfafor. 


viir. 
DAYS    OF    DEER-STALKINO  IN   THE 

FOREST   OF   ATHOLL.    By  Wiluah  ScBora.  F.L.8. 

Woodcuts  by  LAMDsna.    Third  Edition.  Chnmtve,Mr. 

"  Brief  and  Imperfect  as  the  preceding  abstract  fa,  wt 
think  that  it  will  fully  JustlfV  the  high  praise  we  havs 
bestowed  on  this  work,  and  Induce  oar  readers  to  stt  down 
to  the  luxurious  repast  from  which  we  have  rtaen.**— 
Edinburgh  Review. 

DAYS  iifD  NIGHTS  of  SALMON  FISHING. 
By  WiLUAM  ScBOPt,  F.L.S.  Plates  by  Wilkib  end 
Lakosssb.    Royal  Svo,  42#. 

'*  The  fisherman  will  find  in  this  Tolnme  elnuidaBee  ol 
Instruction  In  his  art  j  the  natnralist  a  large  eddlttoe  to 
bis  knowledge ;  and  the  general  reader  a  fond  of  adven- 
ture and  agreeable  and  exciting  narrative.*'— 2%«  CriUe, 

MOOR  AND  THE  LOCH  ;  with  Pnetietl 
Hints  on  Highland  Sports,  River,  Bum,  and  Loch  Fishing, 
Aa  By  John  Colqvuodn.  Second  Edition,  with  Plates 
8to,  9e.  6<f. 

"  Unpretending,  clear  and  practical,  and  does  boaoai 
to  the  *  parent  lake.'  The  book  breathes  of  the  mountalc 
and  the  flood,  and  will  carry  the  sportsman  back  to  the  dayi 
of  bis  youth."— Qaterfer/y  Review, 

THE  CHASE— TURF— AND  THE  ROAD 
By  NiMBOD.  Second  Edition,  with  Plates  by  AutiN  am 
GiLBSRT.     Post  8to,  9s.  6d, 

xri. 

MAXIMS   AND    HINTS    ON  ANGLING 

CHESS,  SHOOTING,  AND  OTHER  MATTERS 
By  Rich  A  bo  Pknn,  F.R.S.  Steond  JStfifien.  With  %i  Plates 
Fes  p.  8to,  be. 

"They  have  the  air  of  novelty,  and  charm  by  theli 
pregnant  brevity,  sly  sarcasm,  and  oily  redness.**— Qver 
f  er/jr  Review. 

xtit. 
FIELD  SPORTS  OF  FRANCE  ;  or,Hiiiitbg 
Shooting,  and  Fishing  on  the  Continent.    By  Ronsnici 
O'Connor.   Woodcuts.    12mo,7«*ficf. 

ziv. 
WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDa 

By  Chablss  St.  John.    Post  Svo,  ««. 

"The  work  Is  full  of  Interest  fhim  heginslng  to  end 
The  bays  snd  rivers  tesm  wiib  wild  fowl  in  winter,  to  sa] 
nothing  of  trout  and  ssIodou  ;  and  the  woods,  forcirts,  and 
mountains  with  a  variety  of  animals,  the  natural  bistorj 
of  which  opens  a  new  source  of  informatloD  to  the  natn< 
ralist.  Next  to  Mr.  8crope*s  Days  of  Deer  Stalking  aa<l 
Salmon  Fishing,  we  have  mtt  with  no  author  who  writci 
more  agreeably  on  those  subjects  than  Mr.  8t.  John.**— 
Timet. 

**  The  descriptions  are  worthy  of  Scott,  flrom  their  elear 
ness  and  power.'*— AWfannia. 

MUCK  MANUAL  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Manures.  By  F 
FALENBa.  A  Hew  Edition,  with  a  Glossary  of  Terms 
Fcap.  Svo. 

"A  very  useful  book.'*— Lord  Po/mertfeis. 

"  Addressed  to  the  practieal  farmer,  and  written  as  snel 
books  ought  to  be.**— Be/rs  Ueaomger, 

**A  valuable  work  for  farmers."— BHffsA  Farmer'i 
Magiurine, 

*•  WiU  be  read  with  avidity  fbr  iU  TaluaMe  iaforma 
tlon.**— Feraisr'f  Herald. 

**  Of  great  value,  and  ought  to  be  the  poAatrewBBaMMftS^" 
of  every  ftniiti.'*^DcTV9iiMsr«  CwwScr 
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Mb.  HURBAY'8  USD  09  BOQKa.    aonurtla 


POLITICS    AND    STATISTICS. 


A  PLEA  FOR  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS 
IM  IRBLAND.    Bj  W.T.  Thobmton.   Post  8to,7#.  6d. 

ENGLISH  MISRULE  AND  IRISH  MIS- 
DBBDflb    By  AuBaav  »■  Ysiix.   Post  8vOf  ?#•  6<l. 

111. 

RIGARBCS  POLITICAL  WORKS.  Wiih 
a  Blogntphioal  Sketch.  Bj  J.  R.  HcCulloob.  An  lades. 
8to,  ]6«. 

**  Tilt  Ufli  tttMin  la  wbloh  tbttt  works  vn  htld, 
•nd  ^eir  uienasinr  scarcity,  have  occasioned  their 
belBf  eoHaeted."— Jt«ofMfni<#. 

PORTER'S  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION, 
In  its  Social  and  Boo&omioal  Relations.   Bccond  Edition. 

**Mr.  Porter's  offlcUI  position  ensbles  him  to  give  cor- 
rect information  .on  the  multifarious  topics  brought  under 
consideration.**— CA^m^ers'  Journal, 

THE  BANK  CHARTER, 
And  the  State  of  the  Law  req>ecting  Currencj  and  Bank- 
ing.   By  Sia  RoBCBT  Psbl,  Bart. ,  M.  P.    8vo,  3#. 

THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  CONSIDERED. 
ByLoanAsBBURTOK.   Fourth  Edition.  8to^  Is. 

nr. 
THE   REGULATION  OF    CURRENCIES. 
By  Jonv  FuixaaioM.  8to,  7'.  6tf. 

*'  This  Tolume  is  one  of  grest  merit,  and  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  Interest  themselves  in  the  subject." 
^•Seottmmn, 

vin. 

THE  CRISIS  AND  THE  CURRENCY: 
with  a  COMPARISON  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
eystems  of  Banking.  By  John  O.  KiNwaAa,  of  Glaegow. 
Second  Edition,   8ro,  Sr. 

ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  BUILDINGS, 
airegardstbe  Health  of  Towns.  By  W.  HosaiNo.  8vo,  7«.  6d, 


THE  COMMERCIAL  POLICY  OF  PITT 
and  PEEL— 178S— 1846;  with  a  Reply  to  the  QoaHSBiT 
Bayiaw.    8to,  St.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  Of 
TAXATION,  with  Reference  to  a  Property-Tax  and  its 
Exceptions.    By  C.  Babbaob.    8vo,  I#. 

xir. 
POPULAR    FALLACIES    REGARDING 
GENERAL  INTERESTS.     TransUted,  with  Notei^  tl 
O.  R.  PoBTBB.    Fcap.  8to,  2r.  dcf. 

xni. 
THE  SCHOOL,  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO 

THE  STATE,  CHURCH,  AND  CONORBQATIOK.  •!% 
S«.  6d. ;  or  Ouap  Edition,  3d. 

XIT. 

ON  THE  JEWISH  DISABILITIES.  A 
Speech.  By  Right  How.  W.  E.  Gladstonb,  H.P.  With 
a  Pre/lace.    8to,  U.  Bd. 

ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
By  W.  F.  Hook,  DJ>.,  Yioar  of  Leeds.  Ttntk  Edition. 
8rOf  2s.  6d. 

xrt, 
THE  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  of  AMERICA. 
By  Fbajtcis  C  Gbay.    8vo,  5#. 

"  A  very  important  and  able  work,  ys  calm,  scientlie 
tone,  its  rigid  and  clear  analysis,  its  pracUeal  good  sense 
and  directness,  and  iu  marked  ability,  will  give  it  Brest 
weight  wherever  itis  dispassionately  read.**— BoeloM  DmUp 
Adoertioer. 

xvit. 
PARLIAMENTS    AND     COUNCILS    OF 
ENGLAND.     From  the  Retgn  of  WlUiam  I.  to  the 
Revolution  in  1688.    By  C.  H.  Pabby,  M.D.    8vo,  9Qs. 


DOMESTIC  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 


MRS.  RUNDELL'S  DOMESTIC  COOKERY, 

ibonded  on  Principles  of  Economy,  and  Practice,  and 
adapted  roa  raiVATk  rAMiLixs.  70rA  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  U. 
"  The  moet  raAcricALLT  vsbpul  boob  we  ever  met 
wtth.**— Ih^sA  CriHe. 
*«*  Of  mt  work  u^wnrds  of  200,0(M)  copies  have  been  sold. 

FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK  j 
Mem  EdiHon.   Fcap.  8vo,  6«.  6((. 

*' A  large  quanUty  of  truly  valuable  matter."''Brttis* 
Critic. 

m. 

CAREME*S  FRENCH  COOKERY. 

Translated  by  W.  Hall.  Second  Edition.  Plates,  8vo,  1S«. 

FARMING  FOR  LADIES. 

A  Guide  for  the  Poultry  Yard,  Dairy,  and  Pigrery. 
WoodcuU.    Fcap.  Sro,  %s. 

'*  Intended  for  those  who  study  healthful  domestic 
economy,  and  has  illustrations  of  IIbb  Majbsti's  roDL> 
»BT-TABn."— JNTetcvesi/e  Journal. 

GARDENING  FOR  LADIES} 

With  Instructions  for  e?ery  Month.  By  Maa.  LovnoN.  Sixth 

Edition.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo,C#. 

"A  most  useful  and  agreeaWe  iraaaa].*'^£BleBiais 
Jemmmi,  "^ 


ICiM  &ain1i«irfs  Books  OQ  Voodlewoik* 

1. 
HAND-BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK. 
A  Guide  to  every  Kind  of  Decorative  Needlewerfc, 
Crochet,  Knitting,  and  Netting,  fifth  Edition.  Woodcuts. 
Fcap.  8vo,  8s.  Od. 

"  Contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  information.   Tbe 
work  is  gracefully  and  well  written.** — Athen^tum. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  DECORATIVE 
NEEDLEWORK,  containing  minute  dlrectiosw  as  to  Ike 
choice  of  materials,  and  the  best  methods  of  employing 
them  for  Canvas  or  Tapeetrj  Work.  Woodcuts.  ISmo, 
Is.  6d. 

3. 

MY  KNITTING-BOOK.    Parta  I.  &  II. 
tath  Thousand,   Woodonts.   IdOMH    Is.  6d.  aaoh, 

4. 
MY  CROCHET  SAMPLER.    PirU  I.  &  II. 
I9lh  Thousand,   Woodeoli.  IftM^  Sf.  64.  nd  U.  Irf. 

CHURCH  NEEDLEWORK, 

With  Practical  Remarks  on  its  PNpsmtkm  and  Aiiai^t 
ment    With  numerous  Bngrariaie.   Foit  tro,  9r.  fd. 


Mb.  MURRAyS  MONTHLY  UBRARY. 
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PMiAed Monthly f  Price  2t.  6d, ;  or  in  Vohmiti  eviry  aiUmaU  moniht  Pott  Svo,  6i^  inMh. 

THE  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRABY, 


fVfaitod  in  Rood  readabto  typ«,  on  superfine  paper,  end 
Inljnied  to  ftimish  tbe  kigheai  Littrahirt  of  th§  tfoy, 
inSgdng  pertljp  of  oaianvAL  Works,  and  partly  of  new 
liMona  of  voruLAft  PoBLiqATioiis,at  the  loweiipo$tidie 


Hits  Series,  comprislnf  Voja^s  and  Travelt, 
Manners  and  Castoms,  9ce.,  and  the  ears  ese: 
the  seleetlon  of  works,  together  with  the 
price,  (an  ominm/  mttlup  of  omlp  Tkbrip  8' 
mend  it  to  all  classes. 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  PUBLISHED. 


1.  I 

BORROWS  BIBliE  IN  SPAIN. 
*'  There  is  no  ta)(lng  leare  of  a  book  like  tbii."~ 

2. 
BISHOP  HEBER'S  JOURNAL  IN  INDIA. 
■*  One  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  language." — 
dmmrierif  Review, 

IRBY    AND    MANGLES'   TRAVELS. 
"Irby  and  Mangles'  interesting   Travels." —i,i/erar|f 
OmMette. 

4. 

DRINKWATER'S  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

"Tnily  a  legend  of  the  United  Services  of  its  day.**— 
United  Seniee  Magumime, 

B. 

HAY'S  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 
**  A  new  and  highly  interesting  work." — Oreenoek  Ad- 
vfrfiser. 

6. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  BALTIC. 
"A  series  of  charming  descriptions." — KMammer, 

7. 
THE  AMBER  WITCH. 
*'  Nothing  has  lo  absorbed   our  interest."— Quar/er/y 
Hevlew. 

& 

SOUTHEY'S  CROMWELL  AND  BUNYAN. 
•*  8outhey*s  admirably  writtea  livet,*'—York9kireman. 

0. 
MRS.  MEREDITH'S  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
"  Iropressioni  recorded  with  a  fidelity  and  simplicity 
rarely  met  with.'*— JVinpcas/lff  Courant, 

10. 
LIFE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 
**  Mr.  Barrow  has  enriched  our  biographical  literature." 
-^Edinburgh  Review. 

11. 
FATHER  RIPA'S  MEMOIRS. 
•*  As  corlooa  a  book  as  any  that  has  appeared."— 
8p€ciator, 

18. 

LEWIS'  WEST  INDIES. 

•'These  highly  amusing  stories."— QiMrfcr^  Review, 

13L 

MALCOLM'S  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA. 

•'  Has  all  the  interest  of  our  amusing  friend  HaJJi  Baba." 
~'Quartertg  Review. 

14. 

FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS. 
•<  Of  romantic  and  absorbing  interest."— iVorMem  Whig. 

15. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL. 
*'  The  most  charming  work  ever  written  by  Washington 
Itring." —Cambridge  Chronicle, 

18. 

DARWIN'S  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST. 
*'  Mr.  Darwin   is  a  first-rate   landscape  painter."— 
Quurterlp  Review, 

17. 
FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 
**  A  candid  and  moderate  work."—  Ckeitenham  Jouranl. 

18. 
LORD  MAHON'S  LIFE  OF  CONDE. 

"^  ^efyektina  nnd  Jaterestlog  narrttlTe."— Quorferly 
levfetf. 


19. 

BORROWS  GYPSIES  IN  SPAIN. 
'<  These  singularly  attractive  pages."— JUf«wy  tf«MM«. 

90. 

MELVILLE'S  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS. 
*'  This  book  is  excellent— quite  first-raff  ."—A/adrvpetf. 

21. 

LIVONIAN  TALES.    Bt  ▲  Ladt. 

"  We  like  these  Uvonian  Tales  mach.**-JM«iMeMi- 

99. 

THE  MISSIONARY  IN  CANADA. 
"  Reminds  one  of  the   '  Vicak  or  W4SBVini.p.'  "— 
Morning  Poet, 

23. 
SALE'S  BRIGADE  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 
'*  One  of  the  noblest  records  of  military  adventures.**— 
Morning  Chronic, 

24. 

LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.    Br  a  Lidt. 
**  A  welcome  addition  to  our  literary  store."— A^tnmte. 

25. 
HIGHLAND  SPORTS.    Bt  Chirubi  St.  Jobv. 

*'  We  would  not  desire  a  more  pleasant  companion."— 
Morning  Poet, 

26. 

HEAD'S  PAMPAS  JOURNEYS. 
"Has  all  the  interest  of  a  novel."— Ccleelie  Jtorfens 

27. 
FORD'S  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 
**  The  best  book  on  Spain  that  has  evtr  appeand.'*— 
Quarterig  Review, 

28. 

SIEGES  OF  VIENNA  BY  THE  TURKS. 

"A  valuable  contribution  to  history."— 4/AeiM«ai. 

29. 

SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 

'*  A  work  deserving  much  attention."— A<4eiiiwi. 

30. 

MELVILLE'S  SOUTH  SEA  ADVENTUI^IS. 

*'  A  companion  after  our  own  hearts."— rtaiif. 

31. 

GLEIG'S  BATTLE   OF  WATERLOO. 
"This  account  is  instinct  with  spirit"— lilarmv  9mmette, 

32. 

EDWARDS'  VOYAGE  UP  THE  AMAZON. 

<•  This  book  is  full  of  novelty."— JMcMSwa. 

33. 

MILMAN^S  WAYSIDE  CROSS. 
••A  spirited  and  interesting  little  story."— AlAeaMim. 

34. 

ACLAND'S  CUSTOMS  OF  INDIA. 
"Hast  interest  all  who  have  frieadf  in  India,"-* 
Tkeologinn, 

33w 

BRITISH  ARMY  AT  NEW  ORLEAN& 
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